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PREFACE 

In  1898  questions  designed  to  show  the  condition  of  libra- 
ries in  Illinois  were  issued  to  the  libraries  in  the  state  by  the 
Illinois  state  library  association  and  the  answers  were  compiled 
by  W.  0.  Waters  of  the  Illinois  state  library  school  in  1900.  As 
the  association  could  not  publish  the  results,  the  University  of 
Illinois  offered  to  publish  a  revision  of  Mr.  Water's  work,  brought 
down  to  date,  and  the  Director  of  the  library  school  volun- 
teered to  undertake  the  task.  In  January  1903  the  State  libra- 
ry association  issued  new  questionnaires  and  the  Library  bu- 
reau of  Chicago  allowed  its  mailing  list  to  be  used  in  distribut- 
ing them.  Before  these  could  be  compared  with  Mr.  Waters' 
work,  however,  his  manuscript  was  lost  by  an  express  company. 
The  present  work  is  therefore  an  entirely  new  compilation, 
based  on  returns  to  the  questionnaires.  In  addition  the  com- 
piler has  examined  all  related  material  in  the  University  of 
Illinois  library,  the  Illinois  state  library,  the  Illinois  state  his- 
torical library,  the  Chicago  historical  library,  the  Chicago  pub- 
lic library,  the  John  Crerar  library,  the  Newberry  library,  the 
University  of  Chicago  library,  the  New  York  state  library,  and 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

Public  acknowledgment  is  due  the  libraries  throughout  the 
state  for  their  patience  under  repeated  inquiries  and  for  their 
generous  replies,  but  especially  to  the  large  libraries  of  Spring- 
field and  Chicago  for  personal  courtesies  extended  to  the 
writer. 

Part  2  consists  of  historical  sketches  and  statistics  of  indi- 
vidual libraries,  illustrated  with  pictures  and  plans  and  ar- 
ranged alphabetically  by  place. 

The  extent  of  the  work  makes  it  necessary  to  defer  publi- 
cation of  Part  2,  but  the  manuscript  may  be  consulted  at  the 
Illinois  state  library  school. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  secure  uniform  statistics  the  date 
of  reports  is  given.  Names  of  places  are  spelled  in  accordance 
with  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  Board  of  geographic 
names  and  the  Century  atlas. 

Univsrbitt  op  Illinois  t      c^ 

Urbana  December  1905  KATHARINE   L.   bHARP. 


GENERAL  SOURCES  OF   INFORMATION 
Answers  to  questionnaires  issued  by  the  Illinois  state  library 

association   in  1898-99  and   1903-04  and  correspondence 

based  thereon 
Library  reports,  catalogs,  bulletins,  special  lists  and  souvenir 

volumes 
City  council  reports 
City  directories 

Local  histories,  town  and  county 
Library  periodicals 
Library  laws,  in  Revised  statutes  of  Illinois,  and  Session  laws, 

supplemented  by  file  of  bills  in  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
College,  university  and  normal  school  catalogs  and  reports 
Secondary  school  catalogs  and  announcements,  supplemented 

by  manuscript  reports  to  High  school  visitor  of  llniversity 

of  Illinois 
Institution  reports 
Illinois  school  report    1850 — date 
United  States  Commissioner  of  education     Report    1876 — date 

ILLINOIS 
Free  Public  Libraries 
The  present  list  contains  those  reporting  since  19(X)  and 
numbers  146.  Of  this  number  15  are  supported  by  endowment 
and  19  by  subscriptions,  but  the  remaining  112  are  maintained  by 
taxation  under  the  state  law  of  1872.  Fifty-four  on  this  liststarted 
as  subscription  libraries  but  have  been  made  free  since  1872. 
Nine  took  advantage  of  the  law  the  first  year  and  constitute  a 
roll  of  honor  :  Chicago,  Earlville,  East  St  Louis,  Elgin,  Moline, 
Oregon,  Rockford,  Rock  Island,  Warsaw.  There  is  some  differ- 
ence in  statement  as  to  which  was  the  first  free  public  library 
in  the  state,  which  is  explained  by  noting  that  the  law  was 
dated  March  7,  1872,  that  Elgin  first  established  a  library,  that 
Chicago  organized  its  library  board  before  Elgin  did,  and  that 
Rock  Island  first  opened  a  library  for  circulation  under  the  law. 
Although  nine  libraries  were  made  free  the  first  year,  only  17 
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followed  up  to  1880.  The  next  20  years  showed  more  activity, 
the  largest  number  (63)  becoming  free  between  1890  and  1900, 
a  period  of  revival  throughout  the  library  world.  Since  then 
the  number  has  been  scattering.  These  libraries  are  mostly  in 
small  cities  and  towns.  The  great  size  of  Chicago  obscures  the 
fact  that  only  one  other  city  in  the  state,  Peoria,  has  over 
40,000  population,  Illinois  has  free  libraries  in  only  25  cities  of 
10,000  population  and  over,  and  of  the  remainder,  88  are  in 
towns  of  less  than  5,000  population.  The  large  agricultural 
and  mining  districts  in  the  state  cause  a  scattered  population 
with  small  centers.  This  is  particularly  true  south  of  the  cen- 
tral line.  Libraries  have  naturally  followed  the  trend  of  set- 
tlement and  are  more  numerous  in  the  north,  along  the  water- 
ways and  the  leading  transportation  lines.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  library  map  of  the  state  shows  35  entire  counties, 
with  a  population  of  643,194,  without  a  free  library,  but  seven 
of  these  have  subscription  libraries  open  to  the  public  upon 
payment  of  a  small  fee,  leaving  28  counties,  with  488,186  pop- 
ulation without  any  public  library.  These  counties  are  nearly 
all  south  of  the  center  of  the  state  and  a  study  of  their  indus- 
tries and  occupations  and  their  population  would  in  many  cases 
explain  the  impossibility  of  supporting  local  libraries.  The 
list  which  follows  should  be  of  importance  in  the  distribution  of 
traveling  libraries. 
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PUBUC  LIBRARIBi  IN   IlUNOIS  BY  C0UNTIB8— 19Q4 

( 8 = Sabscriptioii) 


County 


Adams...*. 
Alexander. 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown , . . . , 
Bureau  ..,, 


Population 


Calhoun.*  * 
CaiTolJ  ,.,. 

CasB 

Cbampalgii. 

Christian  , , 

Clark, 

Clay....  .. 

Clinton 

C^lee 

Cook 


Crawfonl. . . , 
Cumberland 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 

Bouglan 

IHip«gQ 


f^igmr  . 


67,0&8 
19,384 
16.078 
15,791 
11,557 
41,112 


8,917 
18,963 

17,222 
47,622 


32,790 
24,033 
19,553 
19.824 
34,146 

l,S18,7a5 


19,240 
16,124 

31,756 
18,072 
19,097 

2B,196 


28,273 


location  of  Library 


Quincy . .  * , 

Cairo , , 

Greenville ,,,. 

Belvidere 

Mount  Sterling    s. 

Buda    s ,... 

NejK>nset    s . .  * 

Princeton 

Sheffield.. 

&:!'.?■:::::, 

iVti  publk  lihrarif . . . 

Mount  Carroll . 

Savanna....^..... , 
Xo  pabtir  Hbtur^. . . 

Clianipftign .... 

Homer   s 

Drbana.,..  .., 

Taylorville * . .  * 

CafPey 

Flora 

Charleston .,,,.,,. 

Mattoon , 

Blue  Inland 

Chicago ., ... 

Chicago    9 

Evanston 

FmnfclinPark 

Harlem 

Harrey 

Harvey    s 

l4Lgrange 

Mavw^ood.. 

Melroae  Park 

Mor§;an  Park    a, . , 

Oakpark 

River  Forest .  > 

Wilraette,,,,.,.,.. 

Winnetka 

No  puMk  Ubrartf . . . 

Greenup. 

Svoamore,. , ,  * .  ... 

tinner  City 

Areola .,*..* 

Tuscola 

Dott'nera  Grove 

Hinmiale.... 

Loml>ard 

Naj>erville 

Wheaton 

Kanstti  .*....  . . . , . 


Vols. 


29,704 

12,469 

3,000 

11,000 

2,000 

875 

515 

6,848 

1,500 

1,800 

2,328 


new 
2,98& 


10,600 

600 

12,387 

2,600 

300 

1,777 


1,900 

5,562 

4,500 

645,550 

2,500 

34,617 

234 

1,136 

new 

550 

3,000 

4,450 

560 

5,690 

15,260 

new 

2,871 

4,402 


2,200 
4,500 
new 
nsw 
2,517 
1,340 
4,700 
2,540 
2,263 
3,662 


Total 


S,QOO 

11,000 
S,000 


SOtt 
1J77 


7,*»? 


7^y,Sfm 


4/^00 


i,S17 


U,4^S 
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PUBUC  LIBRARIES   IN   ILLINOIS   BY   COUNTIES— 1904 — ContlllUed 

( 8 — Subscription ) 


County 


Edgar  (con't). 

Edwards 

Effingham  . . . 

Fayette 

Ford    

Franklin  

Fulton 


Gallatin  .. 
Greene  . . . 
Grundy  . . 
Hamilton. 
Hancock  . 


Hardin 

Henderson . 


Henry . . , 
Iroquois . 


liake  . 


.'Population 


Jackson  . . 

Jasper 

Jefferson  . 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess 

Johnson . . 
Kane 


Kankakee 

Kendall  . . 
Knox  . . . . 


10,345 
20,465 
28,065 
18,359 
19,675 
46,201 

15,836 
23,402 
24,136 
20,197 
32,215 


7,448 
10,836 

40,049 
38,014 


33,871 
20,160 
28,133 
14,612 
24,533 

15,667 
78,792 


37,154 

11,467 
43,612 


34,504 


Location  of  Library 


Paris 

No  public  librari/, 
Effingham  h  ,\ . 
Xo  public  library . 

Paxton 

No  public  library . 

Canton 

Lewistown 

No  public  library . 

Carrollton 

Coal  City 

No  public  library, 

Carthage 

Hamilton 

Laharpe 

Warsaw 

No  public  library . 

Gladstone 

Oquawka    s 

Cambridge 

Genefeeo 

Kewanee 

Gilman 

Loda 

Milford 

Onarga 

Watseka 

Carbondale  s  . . 
No  jmhlic  library . 
Mount  Vernon. . 

Jersey  ville 

Galena 

Warren 

Vienna 

Aurora 

Batavia 

Carpentersville.. 

Dundee 

Elgin 

Geneva 

St  Charles    s  .... 

Kankakee 

8t  Anne    s 

Piano 

Abingdon 

AJtona 

Galesburg 

Knox  ville 

Yates  City 

Highland  Park... 

Ijake  Forest 

Waukegan > . . 


Vols. 


3,000 


3,000 


6,100 
850 


2,171 
550 


4,260 

2,000 
5,567 


173 
860 
6,350 
8,500 
10.640 
2jm 
1,600 
2,260 
4^00 
3,500 
1,900 


3,176 
4,087 
ti,ia=> 
3,000 
1,200 

17.845 
8,677 
2,000 
IJOO 

24,851 

",500 
7,246 
250 
4,000 
1,447 
3,000 
30,460 
:t,340 
2,240 
4,.M)0 
3,686 


Total 


3,000 
1^600 


H,mo 


'A  171 
560 


'  'l\o3H 


14M*^ 


S,17(i 
4,087 


m,77ii 

7,Mm 
4,ffOo 


¥^,487 
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Public  libbabies  in  Ilunois  by  oountiw— 1904— Ck>iitinued 
( 8 = SUbflcription) 


County  Popu  bt  i  on 


Jvasalle  . 


lawT^nce  — 
Lee ., 

LivinKSton , , , 

IiOgun , 

^IcDonough 

McHenry 

McLeao' 

Macou , 

MadJfion 

Marion 

Marshall .... 

Maeon.... . 

MaeAaL- 

Menard  .  * , , « 

Mercer.. 

Monroe,,,. , 
Montgomery 

MotTpm 

Moultrie. ... 
Ogle 

Peoria*.*, .» 
Perry  .,..., 
Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Putnam 

Bajidolph  . . 
Ricbland  , . , 


87,776 


2fl,S94 
42,035 


28,680 

28,412 
211,759 
67,843 


44,003 
42,256 

64»6&4 

30,446 

16,370 


i7,4m 
i:i,iio 

14,;136 
20,945 

I3,S47 
30,836 

a5,00(J 
15,224 
29,129 


88,608 
19,830 
17,706 

31,565 


13,685 
14,554 
4,746 
28,001 
16.3R1 


Location  of  Library 


Earlville,., 

Laealle 

Mendota 

Ottawa 

Streator,,.. 

Dixon , 

Fatrbtm' 

OiJell , 

PontJac  — . 

Elkhart, , 

Lincoln 

Macomb, 

Woodstock 

Bloomington 

Danvera    S--,,, 

Lexington 

McT-*ean  s 

Decatur 

Bunker  Hill.... 
Carlinville    s. . . 

Alton..., 

Kd wards vilie   s- 

Centralia ., 

Salem 

Henry    «....>.. 

Wenona 

W'er.ona    s 

Havana . , 

Metropolis, 

Xo  pitbUc  tibTQiy, 
Xq  public  iibran/  - 

HillBlx>ro .. 

Litchfield . . , .  , ,  - 
Jaekflonville  ..., 
Xo  puUic  Hbrarff, 

Orison . . .  .\ 

Polo 

Rochelle 

PeoriA ,,,.,. 

Xq  fmhhc  Hltrarff, 
Bement    s  ..., . 

Monticelio . , 

Barry.. . 

GrigE»ville. ., 

Pittefleld ,.. 

Xo  jmUic  library . 
Xopnblw  librnrt/. 
Xo  /mWiV  librnry, 

Chester    s   

Olney , *  * . , 


Voia. 


3,59a 


6,147 
12,600 
10,220 


6,620 

2,000 

new 

4,900 

mo 

8,589 
8,971 
2,054 

26,498 

1,075 

1,000 

731 

24,a^7 
2,813 
4,152 
9,341 
3,600 
4,353 
new 

LOlO 

1,351 

700 

3.550 

1,300 


2,233 

4.000 
13,432 


2,000 
4,562 

3,247 
91,747 


i,:iOO 

4,762 
2,225 

2,705 
1,967 


1,475 
8,097 


Total 


S9,S04 

S4^S7 

6^963 


3,560 
J.SOO 


1S,4^2 


91,74T 


6,06^ 
6,S97 


/r#75 
S,097 
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Public  libraries  in  Illinois  by  corNTiBs— 1904 — Continued 
(8=Sub6cription) 


County 
Rock  Island  . 

St.  Clair 

Saline....  ... 

Sangamon  . . . 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

Stephenson  . . 
Tazewell.   ... 

Union 

Vermilion    .. 

Wabash..... 
Warren 

Washington  . 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside  . . . 

Will 

Williamson  . , 
Winnebago  . , 

Woodford  ... 


Population 


66,249 


86,686 

21,686 
71,693 
16,129 
10,465 
32,126 
10,186 
34,933 
33,221 
22,610 
66,636 

12,683 
23,163 

19,526 
27,626 
26,386 
34,710 


74,764 

27,796 
47,846 

21,822 


Location  ol  Library 


Cordova  

Moline 

Rock  Island 

Belleville 

East  St  Louis.... 
No  pvhlic  library . 

Springfield 

Rushville  s  — 
No  public  library . 

Shelby  viile 

loulon 

Freeport 

Pekin 

No  public  library . 

Danville 

Hoopeston 

No  public  library . 
Monmouth    s . . . 
Rosevilles.... .. 

No  public  library . 
No  public  library . 
No  public  library . 

Fulton 

Morrison    a 

Sterling 

Braidwood 

Joliei 

No  public  library . 

Rockford 

Rockton 

Elpaso    s 


Vols. 


2,000 
21,199 
17,034 
21,062 
21,402 


89,831 
4,000 


new 

2,066 

22,112 


16,633 
3.726 


22,176 
1,000 


1,700 
4,500 

10,882 
3,000 

19,719 


39,697 
4,000 
1.116 


Total 


89,831 
4,000 


3,065 
22,112 


W,350 
23,176 


17,082 
22,719 


43,697 
1,116 


The  size  of  the  libraries  in  Chicago  obscures  the  fact  that 
outside  of  that  city  there  is  only  one  library  in  the  state  with 
more  than  50,000  volumes,  and  only  17  in  the  entire  state 
having  over  20,000  volumes.  Of  the  remainder,  99  libraries 
have  less  than  5,000  volumes.  The  following  list  is  arranged 
in  order  of  size  down  to  20,000  volumes,  and  represents  the 
leading  public  libraries  in  the  state  : 

Illinois  libraries  of  over  20,000  volumes 

Chicago,  Public,  298,473  volumes;  Newberry,  200,077 
volumes;  John  Crerar,  131,000  volumes;  Peoria,  91,747 
volumes ;  Springfield,   Public,  49,131  volumes;    State,  39,700 

[9] 
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volumes  ;  Rockford,  39,597  volumes  ;  EvanstoD,34,617  volumes ; 
Galesburg,  30,460  volumes  ;  Quincy,  29J09  volumes  ;  Bloom- 
ington,  26,498  volumes  ;  Elgin,  24,851  volumes  ;  Decatur,  24,337 
volumes;  Freeport,  22J12  volumes;  East  St  Louis,  21,402 
volumes;  Moline,  21,199  volumes;  Belleville,  21,052  volumes. 

Under  the  state  law  the  city  libraries  are  governed  by  a 
board  of  nine  directors,  appointed  by  the  mayor  for  three  years, 
three  chatif<ing  each  year.  Village,  town  or  township  libraries 
are  governed  by  a  board  of  six  directors,  elected  at  the  town 
election  for  three  years,  two  changing  each  year.  The  intro- 
duction of  school -trained  librarians  has  been  slow,  only  five 
free  libraries  having  school -trained  librarians  and  only  nine 
having  any  school -trained  people  on  their  staff.  This  is  easily 
understood  when  the  range  of  salaries  is  known.  BVom  the 
reports  of  100  libraries  outside  of  Chicago  and  Peoria  it  was 
found  that  only  13  have  an  income  between  $5,000  and  $9,000 
and  that  79  have  $2,000  or  less;  62  of  these  have  $1,000  or  less 
and  28  have  under  $500.  This  necessitates  meager  salaries, 
the  records  showing  only  five  of  the  libraries  cited  above  as 
giving  the  librarian  as  much  as  $1,000,  This  was  only  where 
the  library  was  open  daily  for  full  time  and  the  same  service 
received  as  low  as  $3B0  a  year.  For  opening  the  library  daily, 
afternoon  and  evening,  salaries  ranged  from  $120  to  $600. 
Fully  two-thirds  of  these  libraries  can  afford  to  open  only  part 
of  the  week  and  compensation  varies  with  the  time,  $52  a  year 
being  the  usual  payment  for  opening  one  day  each  week. 
Sixty- four  of  these  libraries  are  arranged  by  the  Dewey  decimal 
classification  and  the  majority  of  them  are  cataloged  on  cards. 
Several  of  them  which  could  not  afford  a  trained  librarian  have 
secured  a  trained  organi^^er  to  sta^rt  the  library  and  to  instruct 
the  local  librarian. 

Increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  work  with  children, 
especially  by  the  public  libraries  of  Oalesburg,  Jacksonville  and 
Oakpark,  where  there  are  typical  children's  rooms.  The  Evans- 
ton  public  library  is  an  example  of  what  may  be  done  without 
suitable  accommodations^,  Peoria  illustrates  school  deposits  and 

im 
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Rockford,  traveling  school  libraries.  Aside  from  these  the  fol- 
lowing libraries  are  prominent  in  work  with  young  people: 
Belleville,  Bloomington,  East  St.  Louis,  Joliet,  Lincoln,  and 
Quincy. 

The  state  law  requires  an  annual  report  June  1,  but  mea- 
ger funds  in  most  cases  prevent  the  publication  of  these.  Only 
the  following  eight  libraries  publish  reports  in  separate  form 
and  some  of  these  have  begun  the  practice  very  recently  : 
Belleville,  East  St.  Louis,  Evanston,  Galesburg,  Oakpark,  Peo- 
ria, Quincy,  Rockford,  and  Springfield.  The  others  appear  in 
the  reports  of  the  city  council,  if  printed;  otherwise  in  the 
local  papers  only. 
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FREE  PUBLIC  UBRARIE8  IN  ILLINOIS  BY  TOWNS— 1904 
(e -Endowment)    (8= Subscription) 


No, 


1 
2 

4 

5 
6 

"7 
8 
£) 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
IB 
17 
18 

to 

21 
2i? 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

m 

37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


Location 


Nam«  of  Library 


Uniti 


Made 
Free 


Bound 

Vols. 


Income 


Date  of 

Re|K)rt 

when  not 

:il  Dec.  *(H 


AbingdoD 

Alton , 

Altona *. , 

*Arcola.. . 

Aurora , 

Barry 

Batavia 

Belleville 

Beividere 

Blooinington , . , 
Blue  leland , . . . 
Braidwotxl  .  - . . 
Bunker  Hill. . . , 

Cairo. . ., 

Cambridge 

Canton 

Carpentereville , 

Carrol  I  ton 

Carthago. 

Casey 

Centralia 

Champaign  — 

Charleston 

Chic'ago. ....... 


Chicago  Height^ 

Coal  City 

Cordova 

Danville. ...... 

Decatur. 

Dixon. 

Downers  ii  rove, 

Dundee 

Earlville 

KttStSt  lx>ui*. . , 

Eljlin 

Elkhart 

EvjoiBton. 

Fairbury 

Fanner  Citv  — 

Flora.....; 

Franklin  Park 


Public 

Jennie  D.  Hayner  lib.  a^n 

Ransom    *i 

Public 

Public. 

Public 

Public. 

Public 

Ida  public 

Withers  public. , , 

Public, 

Public 

Public. 

Public 

Township  public. 

Pariin      e  to  tBX  ,..,..,.. 

Lit.  ik  lib.  a^n.     fi 

Public 

Free  public .,...,.... 

Public    B 

Pub.  lib.  A  reading  room . . 

Public    e  tiiiax... 

Public... 

All  BouIm  pub.    s. 

Eli  Bate^  tlouae    b 

John  Crerar    c.p.... 

Marshall  Field  (Jt  Co.    e... 

Sewberry    t; .,,.., 

N*w*n  Univ.  Bettlement.    t: 

Public 

Pullman  public    c  to  ti. . . . 
tJniv.  of  Chic. Bettlement    c 

Free 

Public 

Public 

Public , . , 

Free  public 

Public , . 

Ladieti  lib.  asHu.     s ...... . 

Public. 

Public. 

Public 

Gail  Borden  pub 

Public...... 

Free  public  ....,.,. 

Public 

Librarj'  asin.     i; 

Puk  lib.  A  free  re^d'g  room 
Free  lending    s. 


Not  open  at  date  of  Report. 


1896 
1862 

1889 
1903 
1858 
1876 
1868 
1836 
1851 
18&8 


18B8 
1901 
1889 
1903 
188] 
18B0 
1882 
1883 
1885 
1894 


1,447 
9,341 

3,000 


1876^ 
1868 
1876 
1876 
1890 
1875 
1901 
1894 


1876 
1897 
1882 
1876 
1890 
1875 
1901 
1894 


1873 
1868 
1896 


1894 

1887 

i872 
1883 
1894 
1901 
1880 
1876 
1867 
1867 
1895 
1891 
1879 
1865 
1S72 
1872 
IHSH 
1870 
1904 
1904 
1874 


1873 
1876 
1896 


1894 

i887 

i872 
1883 
1894 
1901 

1876 
1882 
1875 
1895 
1891 
1879 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1902 
1873 
1904 
1904 
1902 
18m» 


l,74d 

2,225 

8p677 

21,052 

11,000 

26,498 

4,600 

3,000 

2,813 

12,469 

6,:w 

13,100 

2,000 

2,171 

4,260 

300 

4,353 

10,600 

1,900 

1,800 

850 

131,000 

200 

200,077 

850 

298,473 

11,000 

1,300 

2,100 

550 

2,000 

15,633 

24,337 

6,520 

1.340 

1,700 

3,590 

21,402 

24,851 

900 

34,617 

2,000 


$600 

"24b' 
1,000 
6,200 
650 
1,500 
3,500 

8,bob' 

1,800 


400 

4,195 

400 

L600 

300 

1,000 

500 

50 

2,000 

3,100 

1,500 


189,548 


240,000 


1,777 
224 


1,500 

500 

225 

5,500 

6,935 

2,700 

150 

300 

375 

9,000 

7,355 

125 

9,426 


1,000 
50 


Dec.  1902 
1904 

Mar.  1905 


June,  '02 
June,  *02 


June,  *m 


1902 
June,  '02 

1903 

Nov.  1904 

1904 


1902 

June,  '02 


June,  '02 
Jan.  1898 
June,  '02 

June,  '02 

June,  '02 

Mav,1904 

Mar.  1905 

19a') 

1905 
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FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  IN  ILLINOIS  BY  TOWNS— 1904-Ck>ntiuued 
(e= Endowment)     (8= Subscription) 


D&te  of 

Report 

when  not 

31  Dec.  04 


N^o. 


50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
5G 
M 
67 

an 

60 
61 
62 
63 
^ 
65 
66 
67 
ii8 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
HO 
il 
S2 
S3 
84 

85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
(ID 
91 
92 
93 
94 
»5 
96 
97 


Location 


Freeport 

Fulton 

Galeua.  ... 

Ga]eibuT:g  , . ,  .\ 

G^neeeo .^ 

Geneva 

Gilnmn 

Gladplont^ . 

Greenup 

Greenville 

GriggBville 

Hamilton. . 

Harteni 

Harvey 

Havana. 

HitthUnd  Park . 
HulBtjoro.,., , 

Hinwlale 

Hoop^ton.. . , . 
Ja*!k»onviile  . . , 
JereeyTille. . . 

Joliet 

Kankakee  . , . 

Kan@aE 

Kewanee  ... 
Knoxville.,. . 
Lae;range  ,,.. 
I^harpe,  .... 
I.,ake  ForeHt. , 

Laaalte 

Lewistown. , . 
I^xingtou  . .. 

liucolu 

Litcbfield 

Loda „. 


PttbUa , 

Public 

Pub.  lib.  A  reading  room- 
Public  .,,.. . 

Public.,..,. 

Public 

Public 

New  Cbcrch  free    s 

Public. 

Public 

Public , . , 

Pubiic    s 

Harlem    s 

Public. ...,,.,. 

Public...*. 

Public...... 

Pub.  lib,  tSc  rtjading  room. 
Public 


Lombartl 

Macomb, .... 

Mattoon . 

May  wood  — 
Melrose  Park 
Mendota    ... 

IS!  elTopoUa 

MiJford 

Moline  . , , . 

Monticelltj 

•Mount  Carroll, 
Mount  Vernon. 
NaperviJle  . . . . , 


Name  of  Library 


huM 


Free,,, 
Pnblic. 


Marmiret  E.  Pkyne  pub    a. 

PubPic 

ft 

Free  pnblic ...-*.. 

Public , 


lib,  A  reading  looni. . , 

Public  . . , .   . . , 

Free  pnblic 

A,  HeiT  Smith  &  E.  E. 

Smith  pub.    e 

Frees 

Free  pub 

Public... 


Gravies  pub 

R,  W.  McCartney  pub. 
Public 


Allerton. 
Public. . . 


Nichols. . . 


1873 
1894 
1994 
1858 
1871 
1894 
1870 
18^*8 
1901 
1856 
1869 
1902 
1896 
1903 
1S96 
1887 
1895 
18H5 
1872 
1889 
1894 
1875 
1895 
1897 
1875 

isro 

1901 
1894 
1898 
1890 
1890 
1892 
1874 
1882 

189*^ 

iswi 

18U3 
1880 
1897 
1870 
189H 
1896 
1872 
1897 
1905 
1899 
1897 


Made 
Free 


18l>9 

1894 

1894 

1874 

1881 

1894 

1902 

1898 

11*01 

1904 

1887 

1902 

lH94i 

1903 

1896 

1888 

1896 

1893 

1898 

1889 

1894 

1875 

1895 

1897 

1875 

1878 

1901 

1900 

1898 

1904 

IH96 

1892 

1895 

1882 

1896 
1K82 
1881 
189:i 
1892 
1897 
1894 
1898 
1896 
1872 
1897 
190.^» 
1H99 
1897 


Bound 
Vols. 


Income 


22,112 
IJOO 
6,195 

30,460 
8,500 
3,2a5 
2,786 
173 
2,200 
3.000 
2,7a5 
(^98 
1.136 


3,550 
4,500 
2.233 
4,700 

3,726 
13,432 

4,087 
19,719 

7,246 

10,540 
3,340 

3,000 
2,000 
3,685 


850 
1.000 
8,589 
4,000 

1,600 

8,971 
5,582 

4,450 
550 
6,147 
1,300 
2,260 
21,199 
4,762 


3,176 
2,263 


H«800 
400 
1,200 
6,000 
1,600 
1,000 
300 


800 
116 


600 

63 

1,600 

SCO 
1,200 
1,100 

900 
1.250 
4,000 
1,200 


2,000 

3,149 

:m)0 


1,200 


i',580 

1,500 

:*oo 

100 


2,p'jOO 

1.600 

250 

1,000 

200 

350 

4,000 

l,.=iOO 


May, 

June^ 


June, 

Jan. 

May, 

June, 
June, 


*04 
*02 


'98 
^04 
'02 
'02 


April,  '99 


700 


1904 

June,  '02 

1904 
Jan,     '98 

June,  '02 
June,  '02 

Mar,    '02 

June,  '02 


June,  '02 
June,  '02 


June,  '02 


June,   '02 
June,  '02 


*Not  open  at  date  of  Report. 
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FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  IN  ILLINOIS  BY  TOWNS— 1904- 
(e=Endowment)     (8=Subecription) 


Ck)ntinued 


Ko. 

location 

Name  of  Library 

ImM 

Made 
Free 

Bound 
Vols. 

Income 

Date  of 

Iteport 

when  not 

31  Dec.  *04 

08 

Oakpark.,,,,. 
*Odell ..,. 

Public  (Scoville  InBt)ei&tax 
Public  s . 

1883 
1904 
I8t*6 
180.5 
1872 
1M88 
1898 
1903 
1866 
1855 
1874 
1900 
1871 
1893 
1886 
1841 
1898 
1891 
1852 
1855 
1888 
1904 
1896 
1696 
1902 

mm 
mm 

1891 
1866 
1893 
1875 
1877 
1891 
1899 
1875 
1K93 
1898 
1872 
1894 
1885 
1872 
1838 
1895 
1898 
1891 
1889 
1882 
1877 
1878 

1883 

1904 
1896 
1873 
1872 
1888 
1902 
1903 
1896 
1880 
1879 
1900 
1891 
1898 
1886 
1887 
1898 
1891 
1872 
1872 
1888 
1904 
1896 
1896 
1902 
1891 
1839 
1891 
1885 
1893 
1878 
1898 
1891 
1899 
1894 
1893 
1898 
1874 
1894 
1885 
1872 
1898 
1895 
1898 
1891 
1901 
1882 
1S91 
1880 

15,260 

7,000 

Mar.    'ai 

100 

Oltiey 

it 

s/ob- 

4,500 
2.000 
12,600 
3,000 
3,000 

'  "91,747 
1,967 
4,000 
4,562 
4,900 
6,848 
29,709 

3,247 
39,597 
17,034 

4,u00 

2,9B6 
1,500 

" ' '    500 

39,700! 

500 

49,131  ' 

1,800 

10,882 

10,2^ 

4,500 

2,600' 

2,328 

2,0tj-> 

2.517 

12,387 

1,200 

3,000 

5,567 

3,500 

l",35V 
3,652 
3,871 
4,402 
2,054 
2,240 

1,150 
30O 

3,500' 
1,800 
1,000 
2,000 
17,000 

"'iVibb' 

760 

1,200 

1,4;'4 

5,000 

700 

400 

6,302' 

"V,obb' 

"7,800* 

"7,5001 

"1/750' 

3,500 

600 

1,500 

120 

400 

1,000 

1,200 

1  0 

230 

600 

1,000 

2,500 

350 

1,100 
1,100 

TO! 

Onar^era ........ 

Oregon . 

Ottawa 

Paris 

41 

June,  *02 

\m 

It 

Jan,     '98 

103 
104 

Heddicks  pub.    s  Jc  tax 

Carnegie 

la^ 

Paxton ,  . . 

K^kiii 

lOfi 

Public 

107 

Peoria  .,.. 

Pittetield 

Piano 

Polo... 

Pontiac 

Princeton   

Quincy  . .    

*HiverForeet„. 
Rochelle...... 

Botkford...... 

Rock  Island, . . . 
Rot'kton.    ._. 

*Salem 

Savunna ,.. 

HheHield , 

HhelhyvlUB.... 
Sprin(?fi**ld. ,... 

*\ 

it 

IE 

SprinjfvaUev  - ,. 
Hterling..,.'.   .. 
Streater   ...... 

Svcamoro 

Taylorville  .... 

Tiskilwa 

Tonlon    ... 

Tuscola. ,   

Urbana 

Vienna 

Warren........ 

Warsaw..    .... 

Watiseka 

VVaukegan 

Wenona^ 

Wheaton 

Wilrnette....    . 
Winnetka...... 

Woodat^-k 

YateeCity 

1904 

108 

il 

1900 

\m 

it 

no 

Bnfialo  free  oub 

in 

Public. .,... 

112 

Matflon     c  tt  tax ......... 

May,    '05 
May,   W 
Mar.     '05 

iifi 

114 

Free  pub.  lib.  A  read'g  room 
Public 

115 

Flafftf  townsliin ........... 

lift 

poflTc ....:.:...: 

May,    '04 

117 

n 

\\H 

Talcott  free 

119 

Brvan- Bennett 

July,    ^05 
1905 

120 
121 

Public........ 

122 

o 

12S 
124 

Free  drc.  lib.  for  boys    s . . 
Illmois  state. ............. 

125 

127 

12H 

r^vinia  Beach  fr  rMgr'in  si 

LiniH>ln ..*   

Public 

1900 

V^tt 

It 

May,    *04 

no 

li 

1B1 

i« 

n-> 

ti 

Mav,    '04 

134 

i:w 

it 
ti 

136 
137 
138 
13ft 

Public ,,, ,.,! 

Township  free  public 

Free  pubOc    e  &  h 

Public  ......,.„ 

June,  '02 
Jnne.  '98 
June,  *02 

no 

141 

Bond     c  ...,,.']' 

June,  '02 

14? 

Adaniii  memorial  ^ . » 

June,  '02 

143 

Public... 

144 
145 
14d 

I* 
School  A  public    s     .♦*,.. 

June,  '04 

1902 

*  Not  open  at  date  of  Report. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  LIBRARIES  IN  ILLINOIS— 1904 


Date  of 

Locfttion 

Name  o(  Library 

r«ad«d 

Popn- 
laton 

Boimd 

\^0l8. 

Income 

Report 
when  not 
Dec,   '04 

Benient  .   .... 

Women*8  dab  . 

1808 

T,4S4 

1,300 

$76 

June,  W 

Buda 

Library  aseooiation . .... . , . , 

1901 

S7a 

875 

200 

Carbondale 

Li!>rary  aseodation .......  -^ 

1S76 

3,318 

1,900 

75 

Carlinville 

Library  nasociation 

1868 

3,502 

4,162 

150 

Cheater 

Tecumseh  librar%'  aaeociation 

1891 

2,832 

1,475 

200 

June,  '02 

Chicago 

I Jni  on  Cat  h  oli  e  1  i  brary  aas'  n 

1868 

2,600 

1900 

Danvers 

Library  and  Literary  ^a'n , . 

1870 

607 

1,075 

June,  '02 

Edwa^ds^'iile  . . 

PnbUc 

4,157 

3,600 

Jan.     '99 

£ffiDgham 

Ladiet'  library  aanociation  . . 

1883 

3,774 

1,600 

ibb 

June,  '02 

Elpaso 

Ladies'  library  a@iM>ciation  . . 
Library  a^oeiation 

1873 

1,441 

1,110 

70 

Jime,  '02 

Harvey 

1895 

5,396 

550 

60 

Henry ♦ , 

Women- 8  ciub ........... 

1896 

1,637 

1,010 

Homer  ..,*.,,. 

Homer 

1S»7 

1,080 

500 

Vob 

June,  '02 

McLeaa 

Library  aiiiodation 

lfl79 

632 

731 

Monmouth  . , . . 

1868 

7,460 

22,176 

3,466 

Morgan  P^rk  .. 

Geoi^C.  Walker 

1889 

2,329 

5,690 

June,  '02 

Morrbon 

Literary  and  SefentiJio  ass^n . 

1877 

2,308 

4,500 

m 

June,  '02 

Mount  Sterling. 

Neponset   . . . , . 

Mount  Stirling 

1881 

1,960 

2,000 

1900 

Public 

1893 

516 

515 

30 

Oqtiawka . 

Rooeville 

Oqtiawka  .**...    «*.<«...... 

1874 

1,010 

860 

June,  '02 

Public 

I8fl2 

1,014 

1,000 

Rufihville . . 

Library  asBOciatiou ..,,...,. 

1873 

2,292 

4,000 

100 

June,  '02 

St.  Aime 

Ladies^ , 

1903 

1,000 

250 

1904 

StCharlea,.... 

Library  aa^^otuation 

1888 

2,675 

2,500 

m) 

Wenona 

Public 

1895 

1,486 

700 

Jan.     '99 

State  Institution  Libraries 

These  fall  under  the  two  heads,  penal  and  philanthropic. 
There  are  four  of  the  former  with  30,937  volumes  and  15  of  the 
latter  with  40,000  volumes  reported  in  11  of  them.  Appropria- 
tions range  from  $100  to  $1000  a  year  with  special  arrange- 
ments in  emergencies.  In  the  prisons  visitors'  fees  are  given 
to  the  library.  The  library  of  the  penitentiary  at  Joliet  is  the 
oldest  and  largest  and  is  in  charge  of  the  chaplain,  as  is  usual 
in  such  institutions.  This  officer  also  has  charge  of  the  Bibles 
and  magazine  clubs  and  newspapers,  and  is  in  a  position  to  per- 
sonally supervise  the  reading  of  convicts,  as  all  books  must  be 
sent  to  the  cells.  The  library  is  emphasized  at  Chester,  Joliet 
and  Pontiac.  There  are  seven  hospitals  for  the  insane,  all  sup- 
plied with  books,  even  in  the  home  for  the  incurables.  The 
collections  are  all  small,  from  1000  to  3000  volumes  with  recent 
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annual  appropriations  of  from  $200  to  $500.  The  books  receive 
unusually  hard  wear  and  much  money  goes  for  replacement 
rather  than  for  additional  volumes.  The  tendency  is  to  dis- 
tribute the  books  in  the  ward  corridors  in  charge  of  the  attend- 
ants. The  largest  and  most  progressive  institutional  library 
of  the  state  is  that  of  the  Illinois  school  for  the  deaf  at  Jack- 
sonville, and  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  that  of  the  Illinois 
school  for  the  blind  at  Jacksonville,  with  its  allied  industry  of 
printing  music  and  books  in  American  Braille. 

STATE  INSTITUTION  LIBRARIES  IN  ILLINOIS— 1904 


Tkteof 

Report 

when  not 

31  Dec.  ^04 


Location 


Chester..*. ,. 
Geneva ,,.... 

Joliet 

Pontiac 


Southern  111,  [jeuitentiftry,   , . .  . . . . 

III.  8tate  training  ecbool  for  girls,  t 
IIU  state  penitentiary. 
III.  state  reformatory , 


Anna 

Cheater.. .. . . 

Chicago. . . . . . 

Ohlcaio 

Elgin 

Glenwood. . . . 
Jacknonville  . 
Jacksonville  . 
Jacksonville  . 
Kankakee  , . . 

Lincoln , 

Normal  . .  . . , , 

Peoria. 

Quinoy . 

Watertown  . , 


Institution 


Poii4id 


f^hilimthFoiAc 


ni.  southern  hoepital 

III  asylum  for  itieane  criminate 1800 

111.  charitable  eye  &  ear  infirmary ,  1670 

III.  indtiftrial  home  for  the  blind . ,  1890 

III.  northern  hospital  for  the  insane^  1872 

III  manual  training  ^hool  farm, , .  188" 

III.  central  honpital  for  the  insane.  1B51 

HI.  s^^hooHor  the  blind... 1849 

IlL  Mdiool  for  the  deaf 1870 

III.  eaj^tern  hofipitat  for  the  insane.  1879 

III.  asylum  for  feeble-mi nde^lehildn  I8d5 

III.  soldiers  orphans  home ._.,.,.  1 S65 

111.  asylum  (or  the  incurable  innane  1895 

111.  Boldiere  and  sailors  home |  1885 

111,  western  hoapital  for  the  inaane.  1898         1.600 


1878 
1893 
1857 
1875 


Bound 
Vola. 


4,532 

700 
14,tiC5 
11,100 

2.2O0 


8,000 
3,000 
a,  200 
1,800 
14,500 
3,000 
2,500 
4,000 
1,200 


June,  '02 

1904 

June,  '02 


1904 
1904 

June,  '02 

June,  '02 

1904 

1902 


1902 


a8 


1250 

too 


1.000 

300 
200 

:wo 
'".ioo 


500 
400 
.500 
1,000 
500 
300 


000 
500 


Special  Libraries 

LAW 

Aside  from  the  law  books  which  are  included  in  general 
college  reports,  there  are  in  the  state  ten  special  collections, 
aggregating  122,479  volumes.  Six  of  these  libraries  are  in  Chi- 
cago. The  largest  is  the  Chicago  law  institute,  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  law  school  and  the  Illinois  state  law  library 
at  Springfield  ranking  next 
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MBDIOINE 


The  special  medical  libraries  are  all  in  Chicago,  represent- 
ing ten  institutions  with  40,662  volumes.  The  largest  collec- 
tion of  medical  books  in  the  state  is  at  the  Newberry  library, 
Chicago,  numbering  almost  as  many  volumes  as  all  of  the 
others. 

THEOLOGY 

There  are  eight  theological  libraries,  one  non-sectarian,  one 
Baptist,  one  Congregational,  two  Evangelical  Lutheran,  one 
Methodist,  one  Presbyterian,  and  one  Protestant  Episcopal, 
containing  in  all  102,205  volumes.  The  Garrett  Biblical  insti- 
tute at  Evanston  has  the  largest  collection;  numbering  28,942 
volumes,  with  the  McCormick  theological  seminary  and  the 
Chicago  theological  seminary  ranking  next  with  24,000  vol- 
umes and  22,457  volumes'  respectively. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Among  the  38  special  libraries  reporting,  first  in  size  as  in 
interest  stand  the  Chicago  historical  society  (35,000  volumes), 
the  Illinois  state  historical  library  (13,000  volumes)  and  the 
Field  Columbian  museum  (14,252  volumes).  Others  of  pecul- 
iar interest  and  value  are  the  Chicago  academy  of  sciences,  the 
Chicago  art  institute,  the  Chicago  bureau  of  statistics  and  mu- 
nicipal library  and  the  Western  society  of  engineers,  all  in  Chi- 
cago; also  the  Illinois  steel  works  club  of  Joliet,  and  the  Illi- 
nois state  laboratory  of  natural  history  at  Urbana. 
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SPECIAL  LIBRARIES  IN  ILLINOIS— 1904 


Date  of 

Report 
when  not 
3L  Dec.  ^04 


Location 


Chicsgo  , 


Mount  Vernon. 

Ottawa.. , 

Peoria 

Springfieltl 


Cbicaf;^. 


Chica^^ 


EvwortoD — 

Altott 

Bloom  ington 
Chicsgo 


Institution 


Chicago  law  iostitute , , 

Chicago  la.w  school ,.,.,,,,*     ... . 

Illinois  college  ol  law 

John  Marehalllaw  school ,. ,. 

NoTthweStorn  University  law  schoo! 

University  of  Chi<aigo  law  schooi. 

Apjjellate  court  of  lllinoie  Fourth  Diet . 
Illinois  Appelate  court  lib.  Second  DIM. 

Peoria  law  library , , 

Illinois  state  law  library 

Mtdirine 
American  medical  m iiiii on ary  college. , 
Bennett  college  of  eclectic  medicine  and 

surgery   .,,..»»..,,,.., , 

Columbus  me<lical  library 

Hahnemann  medical  college 

Hering  uLcdlcal  coilejLre  and  hospiUil . , 

Illinois  medical  college - 

Northwestern  University  medical  school 

(alumni  lib.) 

U,  8.  Army— Dep^t  of  the  Ljikee  {med- 
ical lib.)..,. ,    

Univ.  of  Chicago    Rush  me*lical  (college 
Univ.  of     Illinois  college  of    metltcine 

(Quine  lib. } 

Woman's  medical  sehool  (Earle  lib.) 

Iheoiogy 
Chicago   theological     seminary    (Ham 

EJiond  lib. ),. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  theological  semi 

inarv  . . . ,  .........  , . . .  . , 

McCormick  theological    seminary  {Vir^ 

ginia  lib.) 

Moody  bible  institute.. ......*.- 

Univ.  of  Chicago  divinit^v  school 

Western  theological  Beinmarj'^ 

Evangel ii^l  Luihermn  Profieminary. . . ,. 
Northwestern   Univ.  Garrett  biblical  in 

stitute 

Alton  Turnverein 

Chicago  I&  Alton  circulating  library  aBS*t] 

A llrua  art  library.,. 

Aurora  Turnverein — . , 

Chicago  academy  of  science. , 

Chicago  art  institute  (Ryen^ion  lib. ). . . . . 
Chicago  bureau  of  statistics  and  munic- 
ipal lib  ... ,,. .,.. 

Chicago  historical  society 


F«iiiiiel 


1857 


1859 

1902 


1849 
1879 


1858 
1901 
18.56 


1859 


18V>8 
1881 

1894 


185fi 
1891 

1890 

1800 


1885 
1869 

I85B 

1865 
1879 
1897 
1864 
1857 
1879 

1900 
1856 


Bound 
volumes 


38J60 

3,000 

],000 

2,000 

16,000 

18,572 

10,000 

10,347 

5,800 

18,000 

a,  000 

500 
2,000 
5,000 
3,000 
1,0C^ 

;^ji9 

SGO 

10,300 
11,120 


22,457 

5,200 

24,000 

1,,550 

12,813 

5,:joo 

1,94:1 
28,942 

650 

3050 
800 
1,000 
8,000 
4,000 

7,500 
35,000 


June,  '02 
1904 
1904 
1902 


Feb, 
Jan. 


't» 


leoa 

1904 
1905 
1904 
19W 
1904 


June,  '02 
May,   '03 

1B(H 


19C^ 

June,  '02 

June,  '02 

June,  '02 

1904 

June,  '02 
June,  '02 


1904 

June,  '02 
June,  *02 
June,  '02 

1904 

1905 
June,  '02 
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SPECIAL  LIBRARIES  IN  ILLINOIS— 1904 -Continued 


Date  of 

Report 
when  tiol 

31  Dec,  '04 


Location 


Gbjcago  . . . . 

It 

II 
(t 

it 
ii 
II 
II 

f  ( 

*i 
fi 

U 
li 
it 
41 
(4 
n 

Decatur 

Elgin 

Jacksonville 

Joliet . ..,  .. 

Peoria . . 

Qnin^iy 

R€»ok  Inland. 
Smith  ton .... 
Springfield . . 

II 
Urbana  .  ,^^. 


Institution 


Chicago  teachers'  reference  lib, ........ 

Chicago  telephone  Co.  —  . 

Chicago  Y.  M.  C.  A 

Chicago  Y,  W.  a  A 

Field  Colambia  muBeum. . , 

Germania  mannerchor  (Deutsch-Amcri- 
kanipche  lib. ) 

Holy  Family  church  (Young  ladiea'  bo» 
dality  hbo 

Military  order  of  the  loyal  legion  of  the 
tJ.  S.  {Com.  of  111.) 

Northwestern  UdIt.  dental  Bchool(  Theo- 
dore Mengea  lib. ) 

Northwestern  Univ.  school  of  pharmacy 

Postal  telegmph  library  aas'n ' 

8t  James  parish  (Young  ladies^  soiklity 
libO 

Union  league  club 

Univ»  of  Illinois  achool  of  pharmacy . . . 

Wahl*Henius  institute  of  fermertofpgy 

Weetern  new  cliurch  union 

Western  society  of  engineers. 

Zymoteclmic  institute .,,..,.,,,.  *  * , , , 

Y.  M,  a  A 

Y.M.C.  A„, , 

Joshua  RhoadasmemM  lik  of  the  COng't 
church 

Illinois  steel  works  club. , 

Y.  M,  a  A. .., 

St  Francis  Solanus  monastery 

Arsenal . , 

Smithton  leseverein.. 

Illinois  stale  historical  lib. , , , , 

Illinok  state  museum  of  natural  history 

Knights  of  Columbus  library /. 

Illinois  state  laboratory  of  natural  hist. 


hnki 


1904 


1874 
1S76 
1894 

1891 

1862 


1899 
1802 
1896 


1880 
1867 
1H86 
1886 
1869 
1872 


1896 

1895 
1889 
1900 


1880 
1860 
1889 
1877 
18fi8 
1877 


Bound 
volumes 


1>,?00 
2,200 
1,500 
2,600 
14,252 

1,121 

3,000 

1,600 

2,57(i 
1,000 
1,200 

3,000 
4,147 
1,500 
5,000 
1,000 
4,297 
2,300 
2,000 
1,500 

1,067 
5,140 

800 
3,500 
1,300 

904 

13,000 

2,000 

600 
5,500 


July,  *05 
June,  '05 
June,  '02 

June,  '02 
June,  *04 

June,  '02 

1900 
1899 


June,  '02 

1904 

189B 

1904 

1904 

June*  '02 

Dec.    '02 


June,  *02 
June,  '02 

Jan.     '99 

June,  '02 
Mar.    *05 


College   Libraries 

Out  of  42  college  libraries  reporting  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  all  but  12  are  sectarian,  and  this  fact  has  had  much  to  do 
with  their  uncertain  support  and  slow  development.  The  Rom- 
an Catholics  lead  with  six,  the  Methodists  and  Lutherans 
follow  with  five  each,  and  the  Presbyterians,  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterians and  United  Presbyterians  have  five.  The  others  are 
scattered   among    eight   other  denominations.     Professional 
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schools,  if  their  libraries  are  separate  from  the  general  college, 
are  not  here  included,  bat  are  in  the  table  of  special  libraries. 
The  largest  college  library  is  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  The 
four  ranking  next  in  size  are  the  University  of  Illinois,  North- 
western university,  St.  Ignatius  college,  Chicago,  and  Mount 
Morris  college.  In  the  early  years  most  of  the  college  literary 
societies  had  private  libraries  supported  by  fees,  but  ihese  have 
nearly  all  been  merged  in  the  general  library.  Thiei  majority 
of  these  libraries  are  cared  for  by  some  member  of  the  faculty 
in  addition  to  his  teaching  and  with  the  help  of  students.  Thir- 
teen college  libraries  report  the  use  of  the  Dewey  decimal  clas- 
sification and  one  reports  the  Cutter  expansive  system.  There 
is  a  growing  use  of  the  card  catalog,  preferably  in  the. diction- 
ary form,  nine  reporting  this  arrangement.  The  University  of 
Chicago,  Northwestern  university.  Armour  institute  and  the 
University  of  Illinois  receive  the  printed  catalog  cards  of  the 
John  Crerar  library  and  the  University  of  Illinois  is  a  deposi- 
tory for  the  Library  of  Congress  printed  catalog  cards  for  the 
use  of  other  libraries  in  the  state.  Inter-library  loans  are  com- 
mon among  the  leading  colleges.  The  University  of- Illinois 
is  the  only  college  which  has  a  course  for  general  students  on 
the  use  of  the  library,  as  well  as  the  only  one  which  introduces 
library  science  into  its  curriculum.  Three  of  these  institutions 
own  special  library  buildings,  Northwestern  univieirsity  at  Ev- 
anston,  Lake  Forest  college  at  Ljake  Forest,  and  the  University 
of  Illinois  at  Urbana,  though  in  the  case  of  the  first  and  the 
last  the  library  does  not  as  yet  have  the  use  of  tb6  ehtire  build- 
ing. The  departmental  library  system  has  been  most  fully  de- 
veloped at  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  present  tendency  be- 
ing towards  groups  of  allied  subjects  and  provision  for  this  sys- 
tem determined  the  proposed  plan  for  a  library  building  at  the 
university. 
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(X)LLEGE  LIBRARIES  IN  ILLINOIS- iW4-5 


Date  of 

Report 

when  not 

31  Dec.  *04 


Location 


Napervitle, .. 

Peru  . , 

Qoincy 

Rock  ford 

Rock  (aland. 
Springfield. , . 
Teutopolia. . , 
Upper  Alton. 

TJrhana 

Weetfield.... 
Wheftton  , ,  * , 


Institution 


Support 


Pr«8. 


Chritrtian 


Meth. 
Eapt  . 


Abingdon Bedding  college Meth 

Bloomington.  Ill  Weeleyan    uni%^, Meth ...... 

Bourbonnia^.  Bi  Vbuters  college liom.  Cath, . 

Carlinville, . .  Blackburn  univ. Free  > . .  -  .. . . 

Carthi^  ....  CflHbage  college. , ,  jEvan.  Luth , 

Cbica^ Amionr  Inst,  of    technology .  Private 

**        North  Park  college, Swed.  Evan. 

"       St  Ignatius Rom.  Cath. . 

.....  St  Stanislaus Rom,  Cath. 

**        Univ.  of  Chicago  (Gen.  11  o, )  Non-sect. 

Creal  ypringa  Creal  Springs  college 

Dakota Coll  of  Northern  111 

Decatur  .....  James  Millikin  univ 

Dixon Dixon  college 

Effingham. . .  Austin  college 

Eureka Eureka  college., 

Evanston Northwestern  univ.  (Orring- 

ton  Luntltb.). 

Ewing. ...   , ,  Ewing  college 

Fulton . .  Northern  111  collie 

Galeebnrg Knox  collie , , . . 

**  ...  Lombard  col  lege ........  .... 

Greenville. . .  Greenville  college 

Hoopeeton. . .  Greer  coll^^e 

Jackeonville  .  Ill  coU^ie 

*  *  . .  III.  woman's  eoUege . , .  - ,  .... 

Lake  Forest. .  Lake  For^t  coll  {Reid  lib. ) . 

Lebanon McKendree  eollerge 

Lincoln ......  Lincoln  college^ .  . , . , 

Mendota. Mendota  college.  ............ 

Monmouth  . .  Monmouth  college  ...  . , , . 
Mount  51  orris  Mount  Morns  college  (Caasel 
bb.) 

Northwestern  college 

8t  Bede  college 

St  Francis  Soianue  coHege. . . 

Rockford  college .....   . . 

Angu^tana  coll  Sc  theol  sem.. 

Concordia  college ...,,..... 

St  Joseph 'b  college. .  ..,,.,.. 

Shurtleff  college. 

Univ,  of  ininoiB 

Weetfield  college . 

WheaU>n  college 


Univers. , . . 
Free  Meth . 


Non-sect  ... 
Meth....  ... 

Pres 

Meth 

Cumh.  Pres. 

Advent 

United  Pres. 

Brethren  ... 

Evan  H    

Bom.  Cath. . 


Evan.  Luth . . 
If 

Rom.  Cath, ! ' 

Eapt 

State    

United  Bretb, 
Cong 


huM 


1876 

1857 
1869 
1859 
1H71 
1893 
1894 
1870 


1890 


1901 

18«3 
1890 
18fi5 

1865 
1874 
1873 

1841 
1852 
1855 
1891 
1829 
1847 
1876 
■1828 
IHm 
1896 
1857 

1839 
1867 
1891 
I860 
1850 
1860 
1847 

imi 

1827 
1867 
1885 
1860 


Bound 


3,000 

8,000 

4,000 

4,000 

5,000 

19,212 

1,700 

25,000 

3,000 

320,000 

400 

500 

2,500 

5,noo 

2,000 
7,000 

53,538 
6,000 
1,500 
9,000 
7,000 
6,500 
^,000 

16,000 
1,300 

18,297 

10.000 
3,000 
3;i05 
B.OOO 

20,000 
7,850 
8,000 
5,500 
6,685 

19,000 
2,200 
5,im 
8,000 

74,326 
3,500 
4,529 


1904 

Jan.  '98 
1904 

June,  *02 
1904 
1904 
1903 

June,  '02 

1902 
1902 
1904 

1904 
Jime,  '02 

Dec.     '03 


1905 
1904 

Jan.     '98 

1904 

1904 
June,  ^02 

June,  *02 


1902 
Jan-  '90 
June,  '02 
June,  *02 
June,  '02 

ItlOO 

May,    ^05 
1904 


Normal  School  Libraries 
The  library  interests  of  the  normal  schools  are  well  pro- 
vided for,  all  but  one   (and  that  one  private)   being  in  charge 
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of  trained  and  experienced  librarians,  and  the  state  supported 
schools  each  receiving  a  usual  appropriation  of  $1000  a  year 
for  the  purchase  of  books.  The  Southern  Illinois  normal  school 
has  a  special  library  building.  Several  of  the  schools  give  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  the  library,  the  most  systematic  work 
in  this  line  being  done  at  the  Eastern  Illinois  normal  school 
and  the  school  of  education  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The 
strongest  continuous  influence  has  been  exerted  by  the  Dlinois 
state  normal  university.  The  great  hope  for  school  libraries 
in  the  state  lies  in  the  more  definite  instruction  of  normal 
school  students  in  the  value  and  use  of  the  library. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  UBR ARIES  IS  ILUNOIS— 1904 
c=  city,  p=  private,   s=  state,  support 


Location 

Institntion 

rioM 

Boond 
Vols. 

nateof 

Report 

when  not 

31  Dec. '04 

Buflhnell 

Carbondale . . 

Western  normal  college  and  coraM  inst.    p.. 
Sonthem  111.  state  normal  oniv.    s 

1888 
1874 
1899 
1867 
1899 
1899 
1902 
1857 

500 
18298 

5124 
14060 
11040 
12000 

2341 
15800 

1902 

Charleeton. . . 

Oastem  111.  normal  school     s 

Jane,  1902 

ChicwK) 

Dekalb. .'..V..V. 

Macomb 

Normal . .   . . 

Chicago  normal  school    c 

Univ.  of  Chicago  school  of  education     p. . . 
Northern  111.  stote  nor.  school  (Haish  lib.)  s 

Western  111.  state  normal  school    s 

Illinois  state  normal  oniv.     s 

1904 
Jnne,  1902 

Private  School  Libraries 

Information  about  libraries  of  private  schools  is  most  diflB- 
cult  to  secure.  Out  of  61  reporting,  15  are  in  Chicago.  Only 
38  of  these  libraries  have  1000  volumes  or  over,  and  21  of  them 
are  in  Roman  Catholic  schools.  They  are  exclusively  for  the 
.students  and  teachers,  are  cared  for  by  some  teacher  or  ad- 
vanced student,  are  supported  by  irregular  assignments  from 
school  funds,  or  by  small  fees,  and  consist  of  supplementary 
reading  in  large  measure.  They  apparently  do  not  average  so 
high  as  public  school  libraries  of  the  same  grade. 
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PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 


Date 
of 
Re- 
port 

1902 
1902 
1904 
1900 
1902 
1904 
1904 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1903 
1902 
1902 
1904 
1902 
1904 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1904 

im 


1902 
1904 


Location 


Addison 

Albion 

Alton 

Anna 

Aorora 

Bunker  Hill 

Chicago 

It 

It 
If 
(I 
if 
ii 
(( 
(i 
<< 
(( 

14 
<( 
II 

14 

Coif een 

Decatur. . . . . 
Elgin 

Evanston . . . 

(f 

Godfrey  . . . , 

If 

HighlandFrk 
Jacksonville  . 
Joliet 

Kankakee .... 
Kenilworth.. 
Knoxville  . . . 

Laharpe 

Lake  Forest.. 

Ii 

fi 

Lamoille 

Lincoln 

Mount  Carroll 
Onarga 

Peoria 

(I 

If 

Port  Byron. . . 
River  Forest. . 


Institution 


Addison  seminary 

Southern  collegiate  institute 

Ursuline  academy  of  the  Holy  Family  

Union  academy , , 

Jennings  seminary 

Military  academy 

Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (Lake  View  Inst.) 

Miss  Anable's  school  for  girls. 

Ascham  hall  (Smith  lib.) 

Chicago  training  school  for  missions 

Dearborn  seminary 

Harvard  school 

Jewish  training  school 

Kenwood  institute 

Lewis  institute  

St  Francis  school  for  boys 

St  Francis  Xaviers  academy 

St  Francis  Xaviers  female  academy 

St  Patricks  academy  (Sacred  Heart  Sodality  lib.) 

Mrs.  Starrett's  school  for  girls 

Normal  school  and  academy 

St  Thereses  Ursuline  academy 

Elgin  academv 

Aouiemy  of  the  Sisters  of  Visitation 

Northwestern  university  academy  (Fisk  hall  lib. ) 

Beverly  farm,  home  and  school  for  nervous  and  back- 
ward children 

Monticello  seminary  (Post  memorial  lib.) 

Northwestern  military  academy 

Jewell  academy 

Lorretto  StMarvs  academy 

St  Francis  academy 

St  Josephs  seminary 

Rugby  school 

St  Albans  academy 

St  Marys  school 

Gittinra  seminary 

Ferry  nail 

Lake  Forest  school  for  boys 

Seminarv  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Allen  school ' 

Odd  fellows  orphans  home 

Francis  Shimer  academy 

Grand  Prairie  seminary 

Academy  of  our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Bradley  polytechnic  institute 

Brown's  business  college 

Port  Byron  academy 

River  Forest  institute 


Bound 
Vols. 


2,500 

1,600 

1,010 

600 

400 

500 

2,110 

4,000 

600 

400 

4,500 

500 

300 

1,000 

1,000 

12,000 

380 

5,000 

3,000 

1,500 

2,000 

200 

500 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


.     600 
4,000 


1,000 
910 
1,000 
740 
2,000 
1,000 
2,500 


3,833 

1,200 

5,000 

797 

2,000 

1,050 

1,000 

1,800 

10,750 

500 

m) 

1,200 


1902 
1903 

im 

1900 
1900 
1904 


1904 
1901 
1904 
1902 
1904 
1902 
1901 
1902 

Aim 

1902 
1900 


r231 
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PRIVATE  SCHOOLS— Oontinaed 


TSte" 
of 
Re- 
port 

1904 
1904 
1904 
1902 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1902 


Location 


Rock  Island. 
Springfield  ., 


Sterling... 
Svcamore. 
Toulon  . . . 
Vermilion  Gr. 

Warren 

Woodstock  . . 


Institntion 


Visitation  academy 

Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Bettie  Stuart  academy 

St  Agathas  school 

St  Josephs  Ursuline  academy 

Springneld  business  college 

St  Johns  English  Lutheran  school 

Waterman  ludl 

Toulon  academy 

Vermilion  Grove  academy 

Warren  academy 

Todd  seminary 


Bound 
Vols, 


1,700 
700 

1,600 
400 

1,200 
200 
250 

2,850 
222 

1,000 

5,000 

1,600 


Public  School  Libraries 

We  are  dependent  for  our  records  of  the  early  school  libra- 
ries upon  the  reports  of  the  State  superintendent  of  common 
schools  who  was  appointed  in  1846.  At  that  time  there  were 
21  libraries  in  57  counties,  due  to  local  effort.  The  number 
rapidly  increased  and  in  1854  superintendent  Ninian  W.  Ed- 
wards proposed  a  bill  providing  that  one  tenth  of  one  mill 
should  be  spent  by  the  State  superintendent  in  the  purchase 
of  libraries  and  apparatus  for  the  common  schools. 

The  school  law,  adopted  in  1855  and  amended  in  1857 
authorized  school  directors  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  purchase  of 
libraries.  Most  other  states  had  state  aid  for  district  libraries 
but  Illinois  adopted  the  voluntary  plan  because  the  State  was 
burdened  with  debt  and  because  it  was  thought  better  to  enlist 
personal  interest.  In  1856  because  of  trouble  about  text-books, 
the  Illinois  teachers  institute  expunged  the  article  in  their 
constitution  providing  for  a  committee  on  books  and  libraries. 
In  1857-68  a  voluntary  movement  for  school  district  libraries 
was  started  by  Superintendent  W.  H.  Powell.  He  provided 
four  separate  libraries  costing  $50  each.  A  large,  rich  district 
which  could  afford  $200  might  levy  all  four.  A  poor,  small 
district  which  could  afford  only  $50  might  start  it  with  No.  1 
adding  the  others  later. 
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In  1857-58,  $64  000  was  spent  for  libraries  and  Superintend- 
ent Powell's  report  aroused  so  much  interest  that  in  1859 
$40  305  was  spent;  in  1860,  $30124;  in  1861,  $13  095;  and  until 
1866,  between  $5  000  and  $6  000  a  year.  By  that  time  interest 
was  waning  and  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  then  State  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  suggested  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Lack  of  thorough  understanding  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  make  the  libraries  a  success. 

2.  Selection  of  books.  The  lists  contained  too  much  agri- 
culture and  too  little  pure  science  and  literature.  The  State 
office  of  public  instruction  then  offered  to  publish  lists  of  books 
suitable  tor  school  libraries,  and  in  the  report  of  1873-74  was  a 
classified,  annotated,  and  priced  list  suitable  for  any  library 
and  graded  a,  b,c,  as  to  value  for  general  reading.  At  the  same 
time  reading  clubs  were  advised  in  country  neighborhoods. 

In  1879-80  Superintendent  James  P.  Slade  wrote  that  less 
than  one  library  in  ten  was  worth  reporting  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  books  for  each  district  reporting  was  less  than  seven,  in- 
dicating lack  of  interest.    He  suggested  the  following  causes: 

1.  Selection  frequently  not  suited  to  the  readers. 

2.  No  librarian  to  give  suggestions  and  protection. 

3.  Teachers  too  busy,  or  unfamiliar  with  books,  or  change 
frequently. 

Books  were  often  stolen  from  the  school  house,  or  taken  at 
the  end  of  the  term  to  some  house  and  never  returned. 

Superintendent  Slade  urged  arousing  public  interest  to  pro- 
vide and  care  for  these  libraries,  leading  perhaps  to  public 
libraries. 

In  1883-84,  1893-94, 1894-96,  and  1898-1900  the  State  su- 
perintendent issued  circular  letters  to  county  superintendents 
containing  questiofis  about  libraries,  tending  to  arouse  interest 
and  ambition. 

The  growth  of  libraries  following  the  dates  of  the  circular 
letters  was  marked  and  in  1900-02  the  number  of  school  libra- 
ries increased  from  4141  to  6447  and  the  number  of  books 
increased  from  489475  to  722  421.     Most  of  the   books  have 
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been  bought  through  local  efforts,  from  box  socials,  basket 
socials,  apple-pie  socials,  and  plain  socials  to  formal  literary  and 
musical  entertainments  and  the  proceeds  of  commencement 
exercises.  There  is  no  definite  income  for  school  libraries. 
The  Illinois  law  reads  "they  (the  board  of  school  directors) 
may  appropriate  for  the  purchase  of  libraries  and  apparatus 
any  school  funds  remaining  after  all  necessary  school  expenses 
are  paid."  This  permissive  clause  has  made  school  library  de- 
velopment very  uneven  throughout  the  state  and  in  any  one 
place  during  succeeding  years  as  it  depended  upon  the  individu- 
al efforts  of  teachers  and  pupils.  Moreover  the  increasing  sci- 
ence requirements  for  entrance  to  high  school  and  cqllege  have 
caused  apparatus  to  be  bought  before  books  from  the  common 
fund,  as  shown  by  the  following  tables  from  the  Illinois  school 
report  for  1898-1900,  p.  34  and  36. 


Amount  paid  Amount  paid 

Yg--                                                                                     for  forbookfl  for 

school  district 

apparatus  libraries 

1856  $1,124.00  $     332.00 

1860 8,663.00  30,124.00 

1866 11,630.00  4,138.00 

1870 33, 169.48  3,964.67 

1876 30.174.34  3,160.23 

1880 20,214.47  7,381.75 

1882 26,650.46  6,664.01 

1884 26,002.84  8,893.29 

1886 32,617.30  8,317.18 

1886 29,217.27  8,816.46 

1887 34,896.69  11,239.66 

1888 39,768.05  10,618.49 

1889 46,916.33  19,696.39 

1890 76,680.06  16,940.62 

1892 70,428.03  21,714.36 

1894 86,439.39  27,698.98 

1896 164,298.92  13,664.97 

1898 71,426.04  66,633.63 

1900 68,114.94  23,425.07 
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Eetimated  Estimated 

v^,  value  of  value  of 

^^'  school  school 

apparatus  libraries 

1876 $  169,218  $     72,758 

1880 181,927  87,667 

1882 198,643  83,603 

1884 239,666  112,870 

1885 260,685  130.378 

1886 271,019  139,713 

1887 286,584  164,841 

1888 304,867  161,679 

1889 324,906  181,289 

1890 305,314  163,039 

1892 501,727  253,768 

1894 576,604  344,060 

1896 607,389  377,819 

1898 675,188  449,643 

1900 768,630  535,530 

Summary  1904 

Number  of  districts  with  libraries 7,499 

Number  of  districts  without  libraries 4,049 

Number  of  volumes  bought  for  district  libraries  during  year 87,021 

Number  of  volumes  in  district  libraries  during  year 896,261 

Spent  for  books  for  libraries  during  year $46,294.97 

Spent  for  apparatus  during  year 71,226.94 

The  counties  which  have  a  library  in  every  district  are 
Johnson,  McDonough,  McLean,  Moultrie,  Peoria  and  Piatt.  Ed- 
wards, Grundy,  and  Pulaski  counties  have  each  only  one  dis- 
trict without  a  library,  Marshall  county  has  two  districts,  Wa- 
bash county  has  three  districts,  and  Woodford  county  has  four 
districts  without  libraries.  Where  districts  cannot  afford  sep- 
arate libraries,  in  some  counties  they  contribute  to  a  common 
fund  as  in  Champaign,  Stephenson  and  Winnebago  counties 
and  have  the  use  of  a  larger  collection  which  travels  in  sections. 
When  the  consolidated  country  school  becomes  common  in 
Illinois,  it  will  in  great  measure  solve  the  school  library  prob- 
lem. 
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♦DISTRICT  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  IN  ILLINOIS-1904 


CooBty 


Adanis 

Alexander  . . 
Bond...... 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun.,., 
Carroll 


Champaign . 

Chnetian.  *. 


Ciark. 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles.. ^ 

Cook 

Cmwfonl 

Cumberland. 

Dekalb 

Dewitl...... . 

Douglas  , , . . . 

Dupage.. 

J^xigar 

Edwarde 

KflingTiam. . . 
Fayette  . .  * .  - 

Ford 

FrankUn  ...- 
Fulton.  . .  * . . 
<iallatin,..- . 

(Sreene 

tirundy  —  * 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson.  . 
Henr>  , . .  — 
]roquoi»,--.  * 
.TaekBon  .. . . . 

Jasper. 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Davieee. .  ■ 

Johnson 

Kane.. 

Kankakee. . . 

Kendall 

Knox -  - 

I^ake 

I.«jiia]le 

Lawrence  * .  - 


TotaT 

no,  of 

flcbool 

diat'B. 


181 

32 

78 

68 

54 

194 

36 

104 

64 

230 

143 

104 

99 

67 

125 

175 

m 

164 
93 
92 

H2 

143 

45 

79 

140 

109 

200 
56 

9T 
93 
88 

169 
^ 
69 

168 

22e 

104 

IIL* 
136 

66 
118 

69 
129 
146 

72 
177 

98 
283 

74 


No.of 
libra- 
ries 


70 
26 
58 
45 
54 

180 
26 
10 
32 

186 

133 
63 
84 
31 
86 

120 
24 
41 

142 
73 
82 
35 

]0^ 
47 
10 

105 

m 
m 

104 
23 
89 
92 
70 
83 
18 
23 
90 

]36 

121 
17 

112 

n 

75 
73 
72 

58 

m 

157 

100 

300 

60 


No,  of  voIb. 

bo't    during 

y^r  for  diet. 

libraries 


1794 

291 

22 

486 

22 

751 

72 

603 

361 

2074 
280 
204 
249 
569 
647 

3701 
226 
875 

1464 
823 
419 
028 

1598 
141 
100 

2743 
466 
495 
857 
90 
518 

173<i 
461 
233 

iM 
753 
260 

1118 
109 

1129 

2 

525 

627 

277 
445 

looe 

424 

10843 
4*S 


Whole  no. 
of  vols  in 

dietrict 
librariee 


8941 
3400 
1979 


1276 

9814 
1411 
7416 
404,^ 

19252 
6249 
2901 
5628 
2710 
5170 
200754 
1676 
2274 

m26 
9514 
6430 
8090 
4728 
2731 
1683 
8694 
5047 
2440 
7934 
1150 
6439 

11249 
1986 

:U90 

524 

2069 

80n 

*il5 

5224 

1446 

5(H0 

913 

5479 

3899 

17701 

52<M 

2998 

14563 

ia\21 

417^4 

3^4 


Spent 
[or  b'ks 
for  flist. 
libraries 


325. 

83. 

3. 

203. 


199.11 


12. 

10. 
437. 
441 

63. 
5. 


20. 

:W?3 

20. 

9. 

1195. 

307 

dO. 

149. 

193 
10 
96 

38" 


349.26 


119 

122 

35 

21 


72. 
191 
352, 

63 

18. 

47. 

165' 

30 

122 

26: 

46 

^4 

147 

369. 

3S. 


67 
98 
.63 


Spent 

for 

Bt'bool 

a  p  para' a 


$  tt54. 

423 

119. 

38. 

444 

1,894. 

96. 

64. 

456. 

3,168. 

.^7, 

217. 

148. 

lo7. 

277. 

3,868, 

528, 

2-Ib. 

1,3:30. 

898. 
227. 
332 
798. 

80. 
214. 
289. 
174. 
576. 
592, 

45. 
:Wt, 
231 

28. 
690. 


28     32 

8 


130, 
745 
6:13, 
394, 
113, 
568, 


64 


No.  of 

dii*'8 
with*t 

libs. 


Ill 
24 
20 
23 
11 
86 
15 
34 


76 
96 

8' 
501  1,126.46 
"    20 
52 


00 
25 
38 
19 

n 


97, 

82J 
4,901. 


1,756. 
352. 

4,5ia 

X04. 


m 

41 
37 

36 
^ 
53 
73 

64 
hi 
20 

n 

46 

59 


5H 
35 
49 
35 
113 

;a 
1 

31 

ai 

14 

46 
98 
06>     90 


62 
95 
40 
55 
43 

0 
57 
98 
18 
21 
30 

4 
27 


Figurt«  taken  from  Illinois- 


Public  instruc«on»  Supt  oU  Heport,  1904. 
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♦DISTRICT  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  IN  ILLINOIS- 

-1904— Continued 

C^unly 

Total 
no.  of 
school 
dist'a. 

No.  of 

libra- 

riee 

No.  of  vols. 

bo't  dtirinjf 

ycAr  for  dis't 

libmriee 

Whole   no. 

of  vols,  in 
district 
libmriee 

Spent 

for   b'kfi 
for  diet, 
libranes 

Spent 

for     1 
school 
appa  'tufi 

No.  of 

dist^s 

withH 

libs. 

Lee 

154 
251 
119 
146 

140 
265 

128 

174 

129 

120 

80 

93 

42 

68 

115 

65 

144 

108 

83 

177 

149 

72 

101 

162 

63 

29 

;45 

98 

88 
100 
118 

86 
172 

92 

46 
167 

70 

139 

120 

*      76 

213 

61 
127 

S5 
148 
106 
142 
189 
106 
117 
118 

135 
2-5 

94 

71 
125 
217 
122 

44 
110 
114 

78 

80 

16 

29 

70 

22 

37 

71 

83 
106 
149 

38 
103 
108    ' 

41 

46 

30 

67 

80 
108 

63 

42 
140 

80 

IS 

68 

42 
100 

90 

30 
152 

48 

70 

57 
115 

20 
128 

87 

80 
109 
114 

2408 

110 

525        ! 

305 

628 
1948 
1033 

468 
2669 

1686     ; 

702 

288 

41 

11 

1023 

331 

145 

765 

636 

545 
4832 

622 
1360 

22:J 

122 

183 

316 

816 

209 
1513 

714 

759 

882 

811 
67 

985 

494 

669 

780 
103:^ 
1092 

333 

473 

480 

807 

257 

761 
10*i9 
1300 

263 
1496 

11336 

19628 
6567 
4464 

9i:i5 

21373 

11371 
4780 

12433 
9401 
6571 
6220 
459 
2962 
5677 
1284 
3911 
6768 
6747 
6a31 

25117 
3679 

12528 
3833 
2284 
1238 
2420 
7747 
2917 
9090 

15334 
1882 

146(J6 
4013 
1547 
3061 
3226 

8oai 

8016 
5281 

13251 
4649 
4261 
2724 
1962 
1559 

12718 

16777 
5938 

12402 
9157 

f  166.33 

96.25 

8:i.76 

79.50 

137.22 

663.62 

744.72 

125.00 

^2.25 

139.57 

10.00 

3:^.29 

6.-^0 

34.80 
106.78 
106.23 

59.00 

461.06 

7,66 

40.48 
121.29 

79.68 
259.13 

'  27.55 

149.54 
98.65 

980.24 
13.50 
46.00 

796.43 

111.76 

'56.73 

*   177.08 

i:R74 

60.95 
965.47 

"  20.75 
41.40 
82.64 
44.21 
78.32 

421.33 

1  956.84 
3,436.42 

489.53 
697.68 
238.36 
5,087.06 
1,352.04 
178.07 
812.98 

9(>.(;8 
236. 40| 
226.10 

33.28 
334.12 
823.26 
166,37 
569.69 
443.08 

76,10 
342.-58 
3,185.31 
198.69 
443.51 
492.05 

73.67 

115.46 

107,23 

49.76 

1,134.46 
291.20 
186.31 

2,257.35 
141.02 
30.40 
782.16 
117,00 
488.33 
411.37 
134,08 

2,656.22 
559.78 

1,037.67 
31.60 

m89 

407.55 

L. 646. 46 

19 

UvingBton _  ^ . . 

32 

Loftan. ........,,,... 

31 

McDonou^h  .,,, 

McHenry. . . , , 

0 
57 

Mcl^ean 

0 

Macon  ...*.......... 

6 

Ma4.'0i]pln , . . . 

23 

Madison...-. 

Marion. 

46 

6 

Marehall 

2 

Mason .  .,,... 

17 

Massac 

35 

Menard 

Mercer 

26 
45 

Monroe 

3;i 

Monlgomery., 

Morgan  . . , ' 

107 
37 

Moultrie.... 

tile, 

0 

107 

Peoria 

0 

Pterrv 

Hatt 

39 
0 

Pike..... 

Pope 

60 
22 

Pnlaaki 

Putnam  . .  _ 

Bjuidolpb , . 

Richland. .......... 

] 

5 

31 

8 

Rock  Iflland 

St  Clair 

42 
55 

Sutine 

44 

Bangatnon 

Schuyler,  ***,,,.... 

54 
10 

Scott., 

28 

Shelby... 

Stark. . . 

m 

26 

Stephenaon 

TaaeM-eil. 

Union..  , *    .*....   . . 

41 
53 
4(i 

Vermilion ....,.,..,,, 
Wabaah 

61 

3 

Warren    * .    ..,.*... 

57 

Waahinrton 

Wayne 

White 

42 

79 
;     86 

Whitedde 

14 

Will,  .       ..       .,,.. 

1U2 

W^iiUamBon,  .*...... 

212,a5'      197.79 

28 

Winuebago. 

Woodford 

12,13 
112.19 

271.53 
687,15 

16 
4 

Fignres  taken  from  Illinois— Public  instruction,  Supt  of,  Report  1904. 
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The  high  school  libraries  have  as  little  aid  as  the  graded 
and  district  schools.  All  depend  upon  local  effort.  The  follow- 
ing table  contains  all  high  schools  which  report  either  to  the 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  education  or  to  the  University  of  Illinois 
High  school  visitor,  numbering  373.  Of  this  number  235  have 
no  more  than  500  volumes  and  169  of  these  have  only  300  vol- 
umes or  less.  Outside  of  Chicago  only  45  high  schools  have 
1,000  volumes  or  more  in  their  libraries. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  IN  ILLINOI 8* 
Date  of  report  when  not  1904  follows  volumes,  e.  g.  (2) =1902 


Place 


Abingdon  

**    I      north  . . . . 

Aledo 

Alton 

Altona 

Amboy    

Anna 

Arrsbla 

Arehisville 

Arthur 

Ashland 

Ashton 

Assumption 

Astoria 

Athens  

Atlanta 

Atwood 

Auburn 

Augusta 

Aurora,  east 

**       west 

Avoii 

Barry 

Bati^ria,  east 

'^      west 

Beardstown,  central. 

Belleville 

Belvidere,  north 

**         south 

Bement 

Biggsville,  township. 

Blandinsville    

Blooniington 

Blue  Island 

Bradford 

Bradley 


Pupils 


122 

68 

160 

194 


66 
79 
67 


40 


62 


91 
30 
57 
54 
361 
83 


61 
49 
39 
82 

142 
95 

125 
53 
59 


432 

96 


Vols. 


100 
300  (2) 

1,025  (3) 
700  (3) 
100  (2) 
240  (1) 

1,400 
450 

200  (2) 
100  (2) 
200  (2) 
96  (2) 
100  (2) 
500  (3) 
257  (2) 
138 

100  (5) 
130  (3) 
369  (5) 

1,800  (3) 
500  (3) 
750  (2) 
70  (3) 
250 
150 

1,500 
194 
232 
205 
380 

1,100 
120  (2) 

1,400  (2) 
167  (3) 
200  (2) 
225  (2) 


Place 


Brighton 

Brimfield 

Bunker  Hill 

Bushnell 

Byron 

Cairo 

Calumet 

Cambridge 

Camppoint,  Maplewood.. 

Canton 

Capron 

Carlinville 

Carlyle.. 

Carmi 

Carrollton 

Carthage 

Casey 

Centralia 

Cerro  Gordo 

Chadwick 

Champaign 

Chanalerville 

Chapin 

Charleston 

Chatsworth 

Chebanse 

Chenoa 

Cherry  Valley 

Chester 

Chicago,  Austin 

**       Englewood 

"       English  and 

Manual  Train' g 

"       Hyde  Park... 

"       John  Marshall 

*'       Joseph  Medill 


PupilB 


50 

77 

41 

182 

367 

68 

76 

221 


66 
73 
70 
92 

123 
54 

219 
46 


317 


138 
33 


54 

'Vo 

364 


676 
1,496 


Volfl 


168  (2) 
225  (2) 
200 
160 
293 
3,245 
807  (0) 

95  (2) 
150  (2) 
800  (5) 
160  (2) 
,130 
676  (3) 
275 
687 
176 

76  (2) 
200 
289 
511  (2) 


617 


360  (2) 

424  (2) 

200 

470 

570  (2) 

289 

230  (2) 

700 
1,230  (1) 
1,791  (2) 

900  (2) 
3,000 
1,239  (2) 
1,326  (6) 


♦From  latest  reports  to  University  of  Illinois  High  school  visitor. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  IN  ILLINOli-Continued 
Date  of  report  when  not  19Q4  follows  volumes,  e.  g.  (2) =1902 


Place 


Pupils 


Chicago,  Lake 

•*       Lake  View 

'*      South  Chica^ 
*•      South  Division 
**      WendellPhillips 
"       West  Division. 

Chicago  Heights,  Bloom 
township 

Chillicothe 

Chrisman 

Chueman 

Clay  City 

Clayton 

Clyde,  Morton 

Cobden 

Coffeen 

Colchester 

Coleta 

Colfax 

Collinsville,  Webster  . . 

Columbia 

Cbulterville 

Cuba   

Dallas  City 

Danvers 

Danville  

Davis 

Decatur 

Dekalb,  township 

Deland 

Delavan 

Dee  Plaines,  Maine  tnshp 

Dixon 

Downer's  Grove 

Dundee 

Duquoin 

Durand 

Dwight 

Earlville 

East  St.  Louis 

Edinburgh 

Edwardsville 

Effingham 

Elgin 

EliEabeth 

Elmhurst 

Elwood 

Elpaso,  East  side 


323 
1,112 


3,187  (1) 


840 

2,090 

997 

92 
46 


38 


88 
54 


56 


75 


350 


540 
215 


91 
110 
127 
58 
56 
84 


78 

72 

252 


100 
64 

469 
35 


60 
70 


Vols 


....(0) 
1,100  (6) 
1,310  (1) 

300  (3) 
210 

100  (2) 
75(2) 
896 

400  (2) 
625  (3) 

3,500  (0) 
200  (2) 
300  (2) 
387(85) 
100 

500  (2) 
625  (2) 
500  (2) 
245  (1) 
150  (2) 
100  (2) 
616  (6) 
300  (2) 

1,200 
220  (3) 
400  (2) 
716  (3) 
119  (5) 
525  (3) 
925 

320(3) 
200  (3) 
300  (2) 
800  (2) 
400 

400:  (3) 
230:  (2) 
840 
318 

1,430  (3) 
110 
550  (5) 

1,200  (3) 
300  (5) 


Place 


Elpaso,  Jefferson  Park.. 

Eureka. 

Evanston,  township 

Fairbury 

Fairfield 

Fairmount 

Farmer  City 

Farniington 

Flora 

Forrest 

Forreston  

Franklin 

Freeport 

Fulton 

Galena 

Galesburg 

Galva 

Gardner 

Geneseo 

Geneva  

Genoa  

Georgetown 

Gibson  City 

Oilman 

Girard 

Golconda 

Goodhope 

Greenfield 

Greenup 

Greenview 

Greenville 

Gridley 

Grig|[sville 

Hamilton  

Hampshire 

Harvard 

Harvey,  Thornton  tnshp. 

Havana 

Hebron  

Henry 

Hey  worth 

Highland,  Deerfield  tnshp 

Highland  Park 

HiUsboro 

Hinsdale 

Hoopeston 

Hume   

Huntley 


Pupils 


Vols 


64 
35 
420 
62 
55 


282 
63 
76 
33 
27 


282 
51 
82 

541 
81 


125 
57 
49 


43 
79 


74 


37 
105 


57 


120 

186 

84 

42 

95 


38 

97 

117 


132 
32 


1,125  (3) 

360 
1,631  (3) 
1,000 

754 

250  (2) 

965 

130 
60 
32 

?85 

350  (2) 
1,100 

250  (5) 
3,000 

900  (3) 
2,954 
50(2) 

350 

150 

430  (5) 

312  (2) 

330  (3) 

800 

358 

968  (2) 

341  (2) 

670  (3) 
50  (2) 

575  (5j 

650 

150  (2) 
20  (3) 
86  (2) 

635  (2) 
1.400 

578 

200  (5) 

163 

425 

205  (2) 

530  (2) 

500  (2) 

350 

550  (2) 

440 
58 

200  (2) 
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HIGH  8CH(A(L  LIBRARIES  IN  ILLINOIS— C6ntinued 
Date  of  report  when  not  1904  follows  volumes,  e.  g.  (2) =1902 


Place 


Dliopolis 

Ipava. ...,., 

Jacksonville 

Jersey  villa ,,.,,, * .  * 

Joliet,  lownahip 

Joneeboro  ........-, 

Kankakee ■ 

Kanf^a^ * . 

Ke^'aii*« 

Kingfttton  ... , 

KinmDi^dy,., 

Kirkwood  ,, 

Knoxviile 

I^con,  Union 

Lagrange^  Lyona  tnabp  . . 

Laharpe ,.  ...^ 

Lake  Foreat  ..,,.,,..... 

Lamoille ,,,,-...,..* 

L&nark 

Laeallei  Peru  townsliip,.. 

Leaf  River 

Lena 

htnihuTg 

Lero^ 

Lewifitown .... 

Lexington  «,..., 

Lincoln *  - 

LiU'hfield 

LtK"kport  ..,.,..  .,,,,,.. 

Ijondon  MiIIb * 

MeKenry 

Mcl^ean , 

McLeaneboTO 

Ma<!onib 

Madison 

Mahomet 

Manudcld 

Mauteno ^ 

Marengo 

Marion.. 

Maroa 

Marseillei. , 

Marshall , , 

Martint*ville 

Maicoutah 

Mason  City 

MattcM>n 

Mason 


Pupila 


35 
280 
140 
482 


1»2 
305 


107 

53 
204 

5a 


5a 


52 

107 

7*J 

150 

108 
00 


32 

37 
47 

12S 


28 

108 
54 

74 
117 
59 


015 
44 


Vols 


459  (2) 
450  (3) 
500  (6) 
500 

2,000 
600  (2) 

1,095 
299 

830  (3) 
100  (3) 
267  (2) 
350  (2) 
350 

1,000  <3) 

1,300 
120 
40  (2^ 
797  (2) 
345 

1,900 

m  m 

b&>  (3) 
100(98) 
im  (3; 
450  (3j 
225 
060 
76 
128 

200  (2) 
41^ 
100  (1) 

tm  (5) 

276 
240 

360  (2) 
225  (5) 
300  (2) 

500 

508  (5) 

6(t4 

364 

300 

230 

760  (2) 

357 

950 

300  (5) 


Place 


Madoia 

Mendon  

Mendota,  Blackstone 

east 

"  west 

Meredo9ia , , . 

Metamora .......... 

Metropolis .. .. 

Milford 

M  i  Hedge  vi  lie. ........... 

Minier 

Minonk 

Minooka. 

Moline 

Momence ..,. 

Montr>outh ., .. 

Monttcello 

Morrig 

^rorriaon 

MorrisonviUe  ... .... 

Mount  Cannel .... 

MoudL  Carroll 

Mount  OJiv€! 

Mount  Pulaski , . . 

Mount  Sterling 

Mount  Venion. 

Moweaqua 

M  urph  ysboro,  to wn&h  i  p. . 

Xaper^'ille,  Ellsworth 

Nashville ..,,,,.... 

Nauvoo 

Neoga..   -.. 

Newman  ........  ........ 

Newton  

Nokomis 

Normal    . . 

Nunda,  Nunda  and  Crys- 
tal Lake  Union  ........ 

Oakland 

Oak  park,  Oak  park  and 
River  Forest  township. 

Oblong.. 

Odell 

Odin 

Olnev 

Omaha 

Onaiw.. ............  . . . . 

Onei& 


Pupils 


Vols 


43 
54 

54 


66 
44 


00 


3«5 
82 

242 
74 

140 

101 


107 

81 


76 

63 

134 

63 

169 


47 
26 
62 
55 
134 


53 

618 


36 


150 


62 


300  (2) 
200  {2) 
312  (5) 
656  (6) 
260(2^ 
260  (2) 
190(21 

301  (6) 
166  (5) 
550(2) 
700  (2) 
445  (3) 
370  (2) 

2,085  (3) 

530 

400 

319  (3) 
1,220  (3) 

285  (6) 

250  (2) 

120  (6) 

920 

400  (2) 

530 

660  (3) 

443  (6| 

371 

468 

480  (2) 

351 
83  (2) 

521 

199  (6) 
2^  m 
467 

2,500 

800 
410 

1,903 
163  (2) 

670  (5i 

200  (2) 
718 

30  (2) 
216  (fiU 
300  (2) 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  IN  ILLI  NOIS— Contmued 
Date  of  report  when  not  1904  follows  volumes,  e.  g.  (2)  =1902 


Place 


Oregon 

Orion 

Oswego 

Ottawa,  township    . . 

Palatine 

Pana 

Paris 

Pawpaw.. 

Paxton   

Payson 

Pecatonica 

Pekin 

Peoria  

Peru  (see  Lasalle) 

Petersbui^ 

Pinckney  ville 

Piper  City 

Pittsfield 

Plainfield 

Piano 

Polo 

Pontiac,  township  — 

Prairie  City 

Princeton,  township. 

Princeville 

Prophetstown  

Quincy 

Rantoul 

Raymond 

Redbud 

Richmond 

Ridgefarm 

Riverside 

Robinson 

Rochelle 

Rockfalls 

Rockford 

Rock  Island 

Rockton 

Roodhouse 

Roseville,  township.. 

Rossville 

Rushville 

St  Anne , 

St  Charles 

Salem 

Sandoval 

Sandwich 

San  Jose 


Pupils 


73 


281 
26 

104 

209 
45 

100 


36 
117 
567 


Vols 


118 


90 
70 
68 
90 
272 


207 
67 


320 

88 


85 

82 

30 

677 

351 


71 

92 

60 

112 


n 
82 


81 


300  (3) 

300  (2) 

150  (2) 

610 

250 

559  (3) 

526 

421  (5) 
1.200 

500  (2) 

170  (3) 
1,319 
1,300  (2) 


1,469  (5) 
1,080  (2) 

300  (2) 

156  (3) 

220 

294 

470 
1,300 

370  (2) 
2,600  (2) 

167  (3) 

250  (2) 

700  (3) 

600 

395  (2) 

200  (2) 

193  (2) 
50  (2) 

703  (2) 

505 

512  (5) 
1,350 
1,931 
1,388  (3) 

300  (2) 

200 
53 

935  (3) 

128 

500 

500 

230 

257 

920  (3) 

300  (2) 


(2) 


Place 


Savanna,  township 

Saybrook 

Scales  Mound 

Seneca 

Shabbona  

Shannon 

Shawneetown 

Sheffield 

Sheldon 

Sibley 

Somonank 

Sorento 

Sparland 

Sparta 

Springfield 

Springvalley 

Stanford 

Sterling,  St  and  Colonna 

township 

Stockton 

Streator 

Suflnr  Grove 

SuUivan 

Sumner 

Sycamore 

Tablegrove 

Tallula. 

Taylorville 

Thomson 

Tiskilwa 

Toledo 

Tolono 

Toulon 

Tremont,  Tazewell 

Troy 

Turner,  West  Chicago. 

Tuscola,  Union 

Upper  Alton 

Utica 

Vandalia 

Vermont,  north 

Vienna 

Virden 

Virginia 

Warren  

Washington 

Waterloo 

Watseka 

Waukegan 


Pupils 


Vols 


134 
43 


60 
79 


159 

778 


224 

62 


102 


181 
"46 


102 
80 


65 


64 
64 
96 
47 
48 


243 


300  (3) 
178 

150  (2) 
187  (2) 
500  (2) 
300 
160  (2) 

2,000 
370  (5) 
680  (2) 
250  (2) 
200  (2) 
300  (2) 

1,367 

1,178 
200  (2) 
250  (2) 

526  (3) 
125  (2) 

2,822  (5) 
309 

289  (5) 
300  (2) 

1,050  (3) 
500  (2) 
215  (2) 
600  (3) 
168  (2) 
282 

267  (2) 
905  (2) 
300(86) 
370  (2) 
901 

160  (2) 
135  (2) 
300 

200  (2) 
909 

200  (2) 
73 
454 
702 
154 
396 

300  (2) 
150 

1,451 


(5) 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  IN  ILUNOIS-Continued 
Date  of  report  when  not  1904  follows  volumes,  e.  g.  (2) =1902. 


PUce 


Pupils 


Waverly  — 
Wellington  . 

Wenona 

Westfield.... 
West  Salem. 

Wheaton 

Whitehall... 
Wilmington. 
Winchester  . 


66 
61 


161 

112 

62 

64 


Vols. 


250  (6) 
200  (2) 
537  (5) 
200  (2) 
200  (2) 
845 
1,580  (5) 
250  (5) 
434 


PUce 


Pupils 


Winnebago. 

Winnetka,     New     Trier 

township 

Woodhull 

Woodstock 

Wyoming 

Yates  City  

Yorkville 


163 
43 
90 
40 


53 


Vols. 


275  (2) 

1,020 
33  (3) 
318  (5) 
450 
2,240  (2) 
80 


Valuable  aids  in  the  development  of  the  reading  habit  are 
the  Illinois  Teachers  reading  circle  and  the  Illinois  Pupils  read- 
ing circle.  Both  are  permanent  parts  of  the  state  school  sys- 
tem. The  Teachers  reading  circle  in  each  county  is  under  the 
direct  management  of  the  county  superintendent  who  is  ex- 
pected to  set  aside  part  of  the  program  at  the  Institute  for  it. 
Membership  is  wholly  voluntary.  A  teacher  on  joining  signs 
an  enrollment  card,  agreeing  to  secure  the  required  books  and 
to  read  them  during  the  year.  The  county  superintendent 
gives  an  examination  on  the  year's  required  reading  or  the 
teacher  presents  complete  notes.  A  certificate  of  credit  is  given 
for  each  year's  reading,  the  certificate  entitling  the  holder  to 
a  reading  circle  diploma.  The  year  1903  showed  6000  teachers 
enrolled  in  the  circle,  in  the  11th  year  of  the  organization.  'The 
management  each  year  issues  a  prospectus  containing  an- 
nouncements and  annotations  on  the  suggested  books. 

The  Pupils  circle  is  under  the  management  of  the  Princi- 
pals section.  The  work  is  arranged  in  two  courses.  Upon  the 
completion  of  the  reading  of  any  six  books  of  the  first  course, 
or  ten  books  of  the  second,  a  diploma  is  awarded.  Seals  are 
also  given  for  additional  reading.  The  books  may  be  purchas- 
ed by  the  school  and  become  a  part  of  the  school  library,  or 
they  may  become  the  property  of  the  individual  members  of 
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the  circle.  Any  person  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty- 
one  may  become  a  member  by  signing  the  enrollment  blank, 
each  member  being  required  to  read  at  least  one  book  of  the 
course  each  year.  In  1897  the  number  of  diplomas  issued  dur- 
ing the  year  was  1320,  in  1903  it  was  4309.  In  1897  the  books 
sold  numbered  11020,  in  1903  it  had  almost  doubled,  being 
21356  volumes.  The  management  issues  an  annual  prospectus 
giving  instructions,  the  course  of  reading  for  the  current  year, 
with  annotations,  and  a  list  of  books  recommended  since  1894. 
In  1897  the  Illinois  state  teachers  association  organized  a 
Library  section  which  held  meetings  for  two  years,  with  the 
help  of  librarians.  The  organization  continues  but  no  meet- 
ings have  been  held  in  recent  years  owing  to  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

Chicago  Libraries 

The  first  library  in  the  city  was  in  the  first  Sunday  school 
organized  August  19,1832  by  Luther  Childs,  Mrs.  Seth  Johnson, 
Mrs.  Charles  Taylor,  the  Misses  Noble  and  Philo  Carpenter. 
The  school  met  in  a  small  frame  building,  on  the  Reservation 
built  by  Mark  Beaubien,  near  Mark  Noble's  house,  formerly  the 
Kinzie  cabin.  At  this  time  the  building  was  not  completed, 
having  floor,  sides  and  some  roof  boards  but  no  shingles  nor 
windows  nor  doors.  The  school  met  later  in  the  fort  at  the 
house  of  Rufus  Brown,  at  Rev.  Jesse  Walker's  cabin  and  in  the 
upper  story  of  P.  F.  W.  Peck's  store.  The  library  contained  20 
small  volumes,  but  as  there  were  only  13  children  in  the  school 
each  pupil  and  teacher  could  have  a  book.  John  S.  Wright, 
the  secretary  and  librarian  is  said  to  have  carried  the  library 
to  and  from  the  temporary  place  of  meeting  in  his  pocket 
handkerchief.  The  poverty  of  the  library  was  observed  by 
Charles  Butler  and  Arthur  Bronson  of  New  York  when  visiting 
Chicago  and  on  their  return  they  sent  200  volumes  as  a  gift. 

There  was  no  public  library  in  the  city  before  the  great 
fire,  though  the  following  important  collections  had  been  es- 
tablished: 1835  Chicago  Lyceum,  1837  Mechanics  institute,  1841 
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Young  men's  association  (later  Chicago  library  association), 
1856  Chicago  historical  society,  1857  Chicago  academy  of  sci- 
ences, 1865  Y.  M.  C.  A.  library,  and  1868  Union  Catholic  library 
association*  It  is  estimated  that  when  the  flames  swept  over 
the  city  in  October  1871,  between  2  000  000  and  3  000  000  volumes 
were  burned.  The  Chicago  library  association  lost  20  000  vol- 
umes including  a  complete  set  of  the  British  patent  office  re- 
ports, the  Chicago  historical  society  lost  50  000  bound  volumes 
and  145  000  pamphlets,  many  manuscripts  and  several  complete 
newspaper  files,  the  Chicago  academy  of  sciences  lost  5  000  vol- 
umes, the  Y.  M.  C.  A,  10  000  volumes,  mostly  theological,  the 
Union  Catholic  library  association  5  000  volumes  of  sectarian 
literature,  the  Franklin  library  on  printing  3  000  volumes  and 
smaller  libraries  estimated  at  10  000  volumes.  An  estimate  of 
$500  000  was  considered  fair  for  the  fire  loss  on  the  theological, 
medical  and  law  libraries  alone.  Valuable  private  libraries 
were  burned,  including  those  of  15  or  20  clergymen,  200  physi- 
cians and  500  lawyers.  The  loss  in  school  libraries  was  placed 
at  $297  800  and  the  loss  in  the  book  stores  aggregated  millions. 
107  newspapers  were  burned  out  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  lost 
its  file.  The  only  duplicate  file  had  been  given  to  the  Chicago 
historical  society  by  Hon.  William  Bross  and  this  also  was 
destroyed.  From  the  ashes  rose  the  Illinois  library  law  of 
March  7,  1872,  and  the  Chicago  public  library,  founded  by  gifts 
from  friends  in  England.  Since  then  the  library  growth  has 
been  so  'marked  that  Chicago  is  known  as  a  city  of  libraries. 
The  lists  of  active  libraries  in  Chicago  included  in  this  study 
number  92,  classified  as  follows:  free  public  9,  subscription  1, 
miscellaneous  special  24,  law  6,  medical  11,  theological  6,  state 
philanthropic  2,  college  5,  normal  school  2,  high  school  11  and 
private  school  15.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  pri- 
vate libraries.  The  announcements  and  year-books  of  social 
and  political  clubs  show  few  collections  large  enough  or  system- 
atic enough  to  be  recorded  here.  The  Hamilton  club  is  mak- 
ing a  collection  of  Hamiltoniana  and  is  building  a  library  of  po- 
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litical  science  and  economics.  The  Iroquois  club  lost  an  ex- 
tensive library  by  fire  in  1900.  The  Press  club  has  about  8000 
volumes  of  reference  books  and  general  literature  besides  cur- 
rent papers  and  periodicals  and  the  Union  League  club  and  the 
University  club  have  libraries  for  their  members.  A  feature 
in  Chicago  library  development  was  the  agreement  in  1897 
between  the  directors  of  the  Chicago  public  library,  the  New- 
berry library  and  the  John  Crerar  library  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  unnecessary  duplication  in  buying.  The  John  Crerar 
library  is  the  most  highly  specialized  of  the  three,  covering  only 
the  social,  physical,  natural,  and  medical  sciences,  and  their  ap- 
plications, including  fine  arts  in  part.  The  Newberry  library 
covers  literature,  language,  history,  sociology,  philosophy, 
religion,  and  fine  arts  in  part  The  public  library  includes  all 
books  for  general  home  reading,  also  collections  of  newspapers, 
patents,  government  documents,  and  books  for  the  blind,  and 
is  strong  in  architecture  and  the  decorative  arts. 

Illinois  Library  Laws 

Illinois  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  state  on  December 
8, 1818,  and  in  less  than  five  years  had  passed  an  act  to  encour- 
age public  libraries.  This  was  approved  January  31, 1823,  and 
is  of  historic  importance,  though  the  public  libraries  referred 
to  were  corporation  or  subscription  libraries,  as  the  day  of  the 
free  public  library  had  not  dawned.  For  full  text  see  Illinois 
Public  laws.  1828. 

Under  this  act  from  1828  to  1872  individual  library  associ- 
ations were  incorporated  by  act  of  legislature.  There  were 
few  up  to  1861.  In  1861,  three  were  established,  in  1865,  three, 
in  1867,  eight,  and  in  1869,  thirteen,  indicating  the  interest 
which  made  possible  the  passing  of  a  free  public  library  law 
three  years  later.  After  this  the  records  show  no  individual 
library  legislation  except  for  libraries  supported  by  the  state 
and  for  the  large  Chicago  libraries  in  regard  to  property  or 
buildings.  On  March  7, 1872  the  Governor  signed  the  bill  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  cities,  incorporated  towns  and  townships 
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to  establish  and  maintain  free  public  libraries  and  reading 
rooms/'  This  bill  has  been  widely  copied  and  its  success  in 
Illinois  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  stands  practically  unchanged 
to-day. 

As  there  has  been  some  confusion  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
bill  its  record  is  given  here  as  shown  by  the  Illinois  House 
Journal  1871-72. 

The  bill  then  entitled  **An  act  authorizing  cities  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  free  public  libraries  and  reading  rooms"  was 
introduced  as  House  Bill  No,  563  on  March  23,  1871,  by  Hon, 
Samuel  Caldwell  of  Peoria  in  the  form  prepared  by  E.  S*  Will- 
cox,  then  director  of  the  Peoria  mercantile  library,  now  libra- 
rian of  the  Peoria  public  library.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the 
committee  on  municipal  affairs  and  by  them  reported  back 
favorably  on  April  4.  It  was  read  the  first  time  on  April  10, 
and  the  second  time  at  an  adjourned  session  on  November  17, 
when  it  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole.  On  Jan- 
uary 11,  1872  it  was  discharged  from  the  committee  of  the  whole 
and  recommitted  to  the  committee  on  education,  which  re- 
ported it  back  favorably,  with  amendments,  on  January  25, 
The  amendments  were  two,  one  changing  the  title  to  include 
incorporated  towns  and  townships,  and  the  other  limiting  the 
tax  in  cities  of  over  100,000  inhabitants  to  one-fifth  of  a  mill* 
On  January  81  the  bill  was  read  in  the  House  for  the  third  time 
and  passed  by  a  vote  of  124  to  4.  On  the  same  day  the  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate,  read  for  the  first  time,  and  referred 
to  a  committee  on  municipalities,  which  reported  it  back 
amended  on  February  1.  It  was  read  a  second  time  on  Febru- 
ary 8  and  a  third  time  with  amendment  on  February  16,  On 
February  22  it  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  34  to  1,  The 
adoption  of  title  was  reconsidered  and  an  amendment  passed 
on  February  23,  On  February  29  the  House  concurred  with 
the  Senate  amendmentandon  March  7, 1872,  this  important  bill 
was  signed  hy  the  (Jovernor,  with  an  emergency  clause  t-o  ena- 
ble it  to  take  effect  at  once  for  the  benefit  of  Chicago  which  had 
suffered  from  the  great  tire  since  this  bill  was  introduced  and 
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now  wished  to  establish  a  free  public  library  in  order  to  accept 
at  once  the  gifts  of  sympathizing  friends  abroad.  For  the 
original  text  see  Illinois  Public  laws,  1872,  p.  609-11. 

This  law  was  twelve  times  amended,  between  1874  and 
1901.  The  full  text  as  given  in  Illinois  Revised  statutes  1903 
with  amendments  of  1905  follows: 

An  Act  to  authorize  cities,  incorporated  townn,  and  townships 
to  establish  and  maintain  free  public  libraries  and  reading  rooms. 
[Approved  and  in  force  March  7,  1871-2,  L.  1871-2,  p.  609.] 

§  1.  That  the  city  council  of  each  incorporated  city,  whether 
organized  under  general  law  or  special  charter  shall  have  pow- 
er to  establish  and  maintain  a  public  library  and  reading  room 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  city,  and  may 
levy  a  tax  of  not  to  exceed  two  mills  on  the  dollar  annually  on  all 
the  taxable  property  in  the  city :  Provided^  That  in  cities  of  only 
one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  after  the  year  1896,  such  tax 
shall  not  ex(*^ed  one  mill  on  the  dollar  annually,  such  tax  to  be  levied 
and  collected  in  like  manner  with  the  general  taxes  of  said  city, 
and  to  be  known  as  a  library  fund :  Provided^  That  said  annual 
library  tax  in  cities  of  over  two  thousand  inhabitants  shall  not  be 
included  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  taxes  as  limited  by  Section  one 
(1)  of  Article  eight  (8)  of  "An  act  for  the  incorporation  of  cities 
and  villages",  approved  April  10,  1872,  and  the  amendatory  acts 
thereto,  or  by  any  provision  of  any  special  charter  under  which  any 
city  in  this  state  is  now  organized."  [As  amended  by  act  approved 
May  10, 1901.  In  force  July  1,  1901.  L.  1901,  p.  185;  Legal  News 
Ed.,  p.  197. 

§  2.  When  any  city  council  shall  have  decided  to  estab- 
lish and  m&intain  a  public  library  and  reading  room,  under  this  act 
the  mayor  of  such  city  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  city  council, 
proceed  to  appoint  a  board  of  nine  directors  for  the  same,  chosen 
from  the  citizens  at  large  with  reference  to  their  fitness  for  such 
office;  and  not  more  than  one  member  of  the  city  council  shall  be  at 
any  one  time  a  member  of  said  board. 

§  3.  Said  directors  shall  hold  office  one-third  for  one  year, 
one-third  for  two  years,  and  one-third  for  three  years,  from  the  first 
of  July  following  their  appointment,  and  at  their  first  regular  meet- 
ing shall  cast  lots  for  the  respective  terms ;  and  annually  thereafter 
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the  mayor  shall,  before  the  first  of  July  of  each  year,  appoint  as  be* 
fore  three  directors,  to  take  the  place  of  the  retiring  directors  who 
shall  hold  office  for  three  years,  and  until  their  successors  are  ap- 
pointed. The  mayor  may  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  city  coun- 
cil, remoi^eany  director  for  misconduct  or  neglect  of  duty. 

§  4.  Vacancies  in  the  board  of  directors,  occasioned  by  re* 
movals,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  reported  to  the  city  coun- 
cil, and  be  filled  in  like  manner  as  original  appointments,  and  no 
director  shall  receive  compensation  as  such. 

g  6.  Said  directors  shall,  immediately  after  appointment,  meet 
and  organize  by  the  election  of  one  of  their  number  president, 
and  by  the  election  of  such  other  officers  as  they  may  deem  necessary. 
They  shall  make  and  adopt  such  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  for 
their  own  guidance  and  for  the  government  of  the  library  and  read- 
ing-room as  may  be  expedient,  not  inconsistent  with  this  act.  They 
shall  have  the  exclusive  control  of  the  expenditure  of  all  moneys 
collected  to  the  credit  of  the  library  fund,  and  of  the  construction 
of  any  library  building,  and  of  the  supervision,  care  and  custody 
of  the  grounds,  room,  or  buildings  constructed,  leased,  or  set  apart 
for  that  purpose  :  Provided^  that  all  moneys  received  for  such  li- 
brary shall  be  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  said  city  to  the  credit  of 
the  library  fund,  and  shall  be  kept  separate  and  apart  from  other 
moneys  of  such  city,  and  draw^n  upon  by  the  proper  officers  of  said 
city  upon  the  properly  authenticated  vouchers  of  the  library  board. 
Said  board  shall  have  power  to  purchase  or  lease  grounds  to  occupy, 
lease  or  erect  an  appropriate  building  or  buildingo  for  the  use  of  said 
library ;  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  suitable  librarian  and  neces- 
sary assistants,  and  fix  their  compensation,  and  shall  also  have  power 
to  remove  such  appointees;  and  shall,  in  general,  carry  out  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  this  act,  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  pub- 
lic library  and  reading  room, 

g  6,  Every  library  and  reading  room,  eetablished  under  this 
act,  shall  be  forever  free  to  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
where  located,  always  subject  to  such  reasonable  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  the  library  board  may  adopt,  in  order  to  render  the  use 
of  said  library  and  reading  room  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  great- 
est number;  and  said  board  may  exclude  from  the  use  of  said  libra- 
ry and  reading  room  any  and  all  persons  who  shall  wilfully  violate 
such  rules.    And  said  board   may  extend  the   privileges  and  use  of 
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such  library  and  reading  room  to  persons  residing  outside  of  such 
city  in  this  state,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  said  board  may 
from  time  to  time  by  its  regulations  prescribe.  [As  amended  by 
act  approved  March  27,  1874.     In  force  July  1,  1874.] 

§  7.  The  said  board  of  directors  shall  make,  on  or  before 
the  second  Monday  in  June,  an  annual  report  to  the  city  council, 
stating  the  condition  of  their  trust  on  the  first  day  of  June  of  that 
year,  the  various  sums  of  money  received  from  the  library  fund  and 
from  other  sources,  and  how  such  moneys  have  been  expended,  and 
for  what  purposes;  the  number  of  books  and  periodicals  on 
hand,  the  number  added  by  purchase,  gift,  or  otherwise,  dur- 
ing the  year ;  the  number  lost  or  missing ;  the  number  of  visit- 
ors attending ;  the  number  of  books  loaned  out,  and  the  general 
character  and  kind  of  such  books ;  with  such  other  statistics,  infor- 
mation and  suggestions  as  they  deem  of  general  interest.  All  such 
portions  of  said  report  as  relate  to  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of 
money,  as  well  [as]  the  number  of  books  on  hand,  books  lost  or 
missing,  and  books  purchased,  shall  be  verified  by  affidavit. 

§  8.  The  city  council  of  said  city  shall  have  power  to  pass 
ordinances  imposing  suitable  penalties  for  the  punishment  of  per- 
sons committing  injury  upon  such  library  or  the  grounds  or  other 
property  thereof,  and  for  injury  to  or  failure  to  return  any  book  be- 
longing to  such  library. 

§  9.  Any  person  desiring  to  make  donations  of  money,  per- 
sonal property,  or  real  estate  for  the  benefit  of  such  library,  shall 
have  the  right  to  vest  the  title  to  the  money  or  real  estate  so  donated 
in  the  board  of  directors  created  under  this  act,  to  be  held  and  con- 
trolled by  such  board,  when  accepted,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
deed,  gift,  devise  or  bequest  of  such  property ;  and  as  to  such  prop- 
erty the  said  board  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  special  trustees. 

§  10.  When  fifty  legal  voters  of  any  incorporated  town,  vil- 
lage or  township  shall  present  a  petition  to  the  clerk  of  the  town, 
village  or  township  (or  trustee  of  schools  in  counties  not  under 
township  organization)  asking  that  an  annual  tax  may  be  levied 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  free  public  library  in 
such  town  or  township,  and  shall  specify  in  their  petition,  a  rate  of 
taxation  not  to  exceed  two  mills  on  the  dollar  such  clerk  (or  trustee 
of  schools  in  counties  not  under  township  organization)  shall  in  the 
next  legal  notice  of  the  regular  annual   election   in   such  town  or 
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township,  give  notice  that  at  such  election  every  elector  may  vote 

"For  a mill  tax  for  a  free  public  library,"  or  "Against  a 

mill  tax  for  a  free  public  library,"  specifying  in  such  notice  the  rate 
of  taxation  mentioned  in  said  petition ;  and  if  the  majority  of  all 
the  votes  cast  in  such  ♦664]  town,  village  or  township  shall  be  "For 
the  tax  for  the  free  public  library",  the  tax  specified  in  such  notice 
shall  be  levied  and  collected  in  like  manner  with  other  general  taxes 
of  said  town  or  township,  and  shall  be  known  as  the  "Library  Fund"  : 
Provided^  that  such  tax  shall  cease  in  case  the  legal  voters  of  any 
such  town,  village  or  township  shall  so  determine  by  a  majority  vote, 
at  any  annual  election  held  therein ;  and  the  corporate  authorities 
of  such  towns  or  villages  may  exercise  the  same  powers  conferred 
upon  the  corporate  authorities  of  cities  under  this  act. 

§  11.  At  the  next  regular  election  after  any  town,  village 
or  township  shall  have  voted  to  establish  a  free  public  library,  there 
shall  be  elected  a  library  board  of  six  directors,  one-third  for  one 
year,  one-third  for  two  years,  one  third  for  three  years,  and  annual- 
ly thereafter  there  shall  be  elected  two  directors,  who  shall  hold  their 
office  for  three  years  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qual- 
ified, which  board  shall  have  the  same  powers  as  are  by  this  act  con- 
ferred upon  the  board  of  directors  of  free  public  libraries  in  cities. 
Provided^  that  any  person  in  said  respective  villages  or  townships 
authorized  by  law  to  vote  at  school  elections^  may  be  voted  for  and 
shall  be  eligible  to  hold  the  said  office  of  director.  [As  amended  by 
act  approved  and  in  force  May  18,  1908.  L.  1903,  p.  226;  Legal 
News  Ed.,  p.  186. 

§  12.  Whereas,  all  the  libraries  of  Chicago  were  destroyed 
by  the  recent  fire  in  that  city,  and  large  donations  of  books  have 
been  made  to  found  a  free  library,  and  whereas  no  suitable  building 
or  organization  exists  to  receive  or  preserve  them,  therefore  an 
emergency  exists  that  this  law  shall  take  effect  immediately ;  there- 
fore this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
passage. 

§  18.  Whenever  any  board  of  directors  of  any  public  libra- 
ry organized  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  of  which  this  is  an 
amendment,  shall  determine  to  erect  a  building  to  be  used  for  their 
library,  or  to  purchase  a  site  for  the  same,  or  both,  or  to  accumulate 
a  fund  for  the  erection  of  such  building,  or  to  pay  for  a  library  site, 
or  both,  they  may  do  so  as  follows : 
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The  directors  shall  cause  a  plan  for  such  building  to  be  pre- 
pared and  an  estimate  made  of  the  cost,  and  if  site  is  to  be  provided 
for  the  same,  they  shall  also  cause  an  estimate  to  be  made  of  the 
cost  of  such  site ;  they  may  then  determine  the  time  or  years  over 
which  they  will  spread  the  collection  of  the  cost  of  said  building,  or 
site  or  both,  not  exceeding  twenty  (20)  years  and  shall  make  a  rec- 
ord of  their  said  proceedings  and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
city  council  for  its  approval.  If  the  city  council  shall  approve  the 
action  of  the  board  it  may,  in  its  own  discretion,  by  ordinance  pro- 
vide that  bonds  of  the  city  be  issued  for  the  payment  of  the  cost 
(so-estimated  as  aforesaid)  of  the  said  building,  or  site,  or  both, 
in  which  event  the  said  ordinance  shall  also  state  the  time  or  times 
when  such  bonds,  and  the  interest  thereon,  shall  become  payable : 
Provided^  that  the  whole  of  the  principal  of  such  bonds  and  the  in- 
terest thereon,  shall  be  payable  within  twenty  (20)  years;  provided 
further^  that  the  interest  on  such  bonds  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  of 
five  (6)  per  cent  per  annum ;  but  the  said  interest  may  be  made 
payable  at  such  times  (annually  or  semi-annually)  as  the  said  ordi- 
nance shall  prescribe.  Provided^  always^  That  in  case  the  city 
council  shall  provide  for  such  payment  by  the  issuance  of  bonds  it 
shall  make  provision  at  or  before  the  issuance  thereof,  by  ordinance, 
which  shall  be  irrepealable,  for  the  levy  and  collection  of  a  direct 
annual  tax  upon  all  the  taxable  property  within  such  city  sufficient 
to  meet  the  principal  and  interest  on  said  bonds  as  the  same  mature, 
which  tax  shall  be  in  addition  to  that  otherwise  authorized  to  be 
levied  and  collected  for  corporate  purposes.  If  however,  the  said 
council  shall  not  provide  that  bonds  of  the  city  be  issued  as  and  for 
the  purposes  aforesaid  but  shall  otherwise  approve  the  action  of  the 
said  board,  then  the  board  shall  divide  the  total  cost  of  said  building, 
or  site  or  both  into  as  many  parts  as  they  shall  determine  to  spread 
the  collection  thereof,  and  shall  certify  the  amount  of  one  of  said 
parts  to  the  city  council  each  and  every  year  during  the  time  or 
terms  over  which  they  shall  have  determined  to  spread  the  collec- 
tion of  the  cost  of  such  building,  or  site  or  both. 

The  city  council  on  receiving  the  said  last  mentioned  certificate 
shall,  in  its  next  annual  appropriation  bill,  include  the  amount  so 
certified,  and  shall  for  the  amount  so  certified,  levy  and  collect  a 
tax  to  pay  the  same  with  the  other  general  taxes  of  the  city :  Pro- 
vided^ the  said  levy  shall  not  exceed  five  (5)  mills  on  the  dollar  in 
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any  one  year  and  shall  not  be  levied  of tener  than  for  the  number  of 
years  into  which  the  library  board  in  those  cases  where  bonds  are 
not  issued,  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  divided  the  cost  of  said  building, 
or  site,  or  both ;  and  when  collected  as  last  aforesaid  the  tax  shall 
cease.  [As  amended  by  act  approved  and  in  force  May  18, 1908. 
L.  1908,  p.  226;  Legal  News  Ed.,  p.  187.] 

§  14.  The  library  board  shall  determine  when  they  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  construction  of  the  building ;  they  may  proceed  at 
once  or  may  determine  to  wait  and  allow  the  fund  to  accumulate, 
but  shall  not  delay  construction  of  said  building  longer  than  for  the 
collection  of  said  fund.  If  they  shall  determine  to  wait,  they  shall 
certify  their  action  to  the  city  council  and  said  city  council  shall 
invest  said  money  in  good  interest  paying  securities,  there  to  re- 
main until  the  same  is  needed  for  the  construction  of  the  building 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  [Added  by  act  approved  June  19, 
1891.     In  force  July  1,  1891.  L.  1891,  p.  155 ;  Legal  News  Ed.  p.  112.] 

§  15.  When  the  directors  shall  determine  to  commence  the 
construction  of  the  building  they  may  then  revise  the  plan  there- 
for or  adopt  a  new  plan  and  provide  estimates  of  the  costs  thereof, 
and  shall  advertise  for  bids  for  the  construction  of  said  building  and 
shall  let  the  contract  to  the  lowest  and  best  responsible  bidder,  and 
may  require  from  such  bidder  securities  for  the  performance  of  his 
bid  as  the  board  shall  determine :  Provided^  the  said  directors  may 
let  the  contract  for  one  part  of  said  building  to  one  bidder,  and  for 
another  part  to  another  bidder  as  they  shall  determine :  And  pro- 
vided further^  the  board  of  directors  shall  not  in  any  new  plan  in- 
crease the  per  cent  of  the  tax  levy  hereunder,  without  the  approval 
of  the  city  council.  [Added  by  act  approved  June  19,  1891.  In  force 
July  1,  1891.     L.  1891,  p.  166:    Legal  News  Ed.,  p.  112.] 

§  16.  If  the  board  of  directors  shall  think  best,  they  may 
construct  the  building  so  that  a  portion  thereof  may  be  rented,  and 
may  at  any  time  during  the  construction  thereof  borrow  money  and 
execute  a  mortgage  on  the  lot  and  building,  not  exceeding  one-half 
the  value  thereof  and  the  money  so  obtained  shall  be  used  exclusively 
in  the  completion  of  said  building.  The  levy  of  a  tax  hereunder 
shall  not  be  included  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  taxes  as  limited  by 
Section  one  (1)  of  Article  eight  (8)  of  "An  act  for  the  incorporation 
of  cities  and  villages",  approved  April  10,  1872,  and  amendatory 
acts  thereto,  nor  shall   it  eflFect   [affect]  any  appropriation  made  or 
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to  be  made  for  the  support  of  the  library.  This  act  shall  not  apply 
to  any  city  in  this  State  having  over  one  hundred  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. [As  amended  by  act  approved  May  10,  1901.  In  force  July 
1,1901.    L.  1901,  p.  284:    Legal  News  Ed.,  p.  199.] 

An  Act  to  enable  library  associations  to  sell  and  transfer  their 
real  and  personal  property.  [Approved  March  24,  1874.  In  force 
July  1, 1874.] 

§  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinoisj  rep- 
resented in  the  General  Assembly^  That  whenever  any  library 
association  organized  under  any  law  of  this  state,  and  owning  any 
real  or  personal  property  in  this  state,  shall  desire  to  sell  or  lease 
the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  absolutely  or  with  conditions,  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  any  free  public  library,  organized  under  the 
laws  of  this  8t;ate,  such  sale  or  lease  may  be  made  in  the  manner  fol- 
lowing, viz :  the  directors  of  such  association  shall  call  a  meeting  of 
all  the  members,  subscribers  or  stockholders  thereof,  to  be  held  at 
the  rooms  of  said  library  or  office  of  the  secretary  of  such  association, 
written  or  printed  notice  of  the  time,  place  and  object  of  such  meet- 
ing, and  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  proposed  sale  or  lease 
being  first  mailed,  at  least  thirty  (80)  days  prior  to  the  time  of  such 
meeting,  to  the  address  of  each  member,  subscriber  or  stockholder 
whose  place  of  residence  is  known  to  any  of  the  officers  or  directors 
of  such  association,  and  by  publishing  such  notice  for  at  least  thirty 
(80)  consecutive  days  next  preceding  the  time  of  such  meeting,  in 
some  newspaper  published  and  of  general  circulation  in  the  county 
where  the  property  of  said  association  is  situate. 

§  2.  If  the  members,  subscribers  or  stockholders  represen- 
ting the  majority  in  amount  of  the  stock  of  such  association,  shall 
vote  at  such  meeting,  in  favor  of  such  sale  or  lease  upon  the  terms 
or  conditions  specified  in  such  notice,  or,  in  case  said  association 
shall  consist  of  two  or  more  departments,  if  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers, subscribers  or  stockholders  of  each  department  shall  vote  at 
such  meeting  in  favor  of  such  sale  or  lease  so  specified,  then  the 
president  and  secretary  shall  cause  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
such  meeting,  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  president  thereof,  together 
with  an  affidavit  of  the  service  or  publication  of  notice  as  herein  re- 
quired, to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of 
the  county  where  the  property  of  such  association  is  situate ;  after 
which  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  said  association  shall  be  and 
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are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  execute  any  and  all  neces- 
sary deeds,  leases,  bills  of  sale,  or  other  instruments  in  writing,  to  - 
carry  out  the  object  and  intent  of  said  vote ;  which  when  duly  exe- 
cuted, shall  be  sufficient  to  pass  to  the  board  of  directors  of  such 
free  public  library  all  the  legal  and  equitable  title  of  said  associa- 
tions in  and  to  the  real  or  personal  property  in  said  instrument  des- 
cribed as  therein  set  forth. 

Amendments  to  sections  10  and  11 

§  10.  When  fifty  legal  voters  of  any  incorporated  town,  vil- 
lage or  township  shall  present  a  petition  to  the  clerk  of  the  town, 
village  or  township  (or  trustees  of  schools  in  counties  not  under 
township  organization)  asking  that  an  annual  tax  may  be  levied  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  free  public  library  in  such 
town  or  township,  and  shall  specify  in  their  petition  a  rate  of  taxa- 
tion not  to  exceed  two  mills  on  the  dollar,  such  clerk  (or  trustee  of 
schools  in  counties  not  under  township  organization)  shall,  in  the 
next  legal  notice  of  the  regular  annual  election,  in  such  town,  vil- 
lage or  township,   or  of  a  special  election  called  for  that  purpose, 

give  notice  that  at  such  election  every  elector  may  vote  "For  a 

mill  tax  for  a  public  library"   or   "Against  a mill  tax  for  a 

free  public  library,"  specifying  in  said  notice  the  rate  of  taxation 
mentioned  in  said  petition ;  and  if  the  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast 
in  such  town,  village  or  township  shall  be  "For"  the  tax  for  the  free 
public  library,  the  tax  specifi.ed  in  such  notice  shall  be  levied  and 
collected  in  like  manner  with  other  general  taxes  of  said  town,  vil- 
lage or  township,  and  shall  be  known  as  the  "Library  Fund  :"  Pro- 
vided^ that  such  tax  shall  cease  in  case  the  legal  voters  of  any  such 
town,  village  or  township  shall  so  determine,  by  a  majority  vote,  at 
any  annual  election  held  therein ;  and  the  corporate  authorities  of 
such  towns  or  villages  may  exercise  the  same  powers  conferred  upon 
the  corporate  authorities  of  cities  under  this  act.  And^  provided^ 
further^  that  whenever  the  petition  signed  and  filed  with  such  clerk 
(or  trustee  of  schools  in  counties  not  under  township  organization) 
as  above  provided,  shall  request  the  holding  of  a  special  election  for 
the  purpose  of  voting  on  the  proposition  of  authorizing  the  levy  of 
said  specified  tax  for  a  free  public  library,  such  clerk  (or  trustee  of 
schools)  shall  promptly  call  such  election  in  the  manner  provided 
by  law  for  the  calling  of  elections  in  such  village,  town  or  to^^nship. 
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§  11.  At  the  next  regular  election  after  any  town,  village  or 
township  shall  have  voted  to  establish  a  free  public  library,  there 
shall  be  elected  a  library  board  of  six  directors,  one-third  for  one 
year,  one-third  for  two-years,  one-third  for  three  years,  and  annually 
thereafter  there  shall  be  elected  two  directors  who  shall  hold  their 
office  for  three  years  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qual- 
ified, which  board  shall  have  the  same  powers  as  are  by  this  act 
conferred  upon  the  board  of  directors  of  free  libraries  in  cities : 
Provided^  that  the  village  council  or  board  of  trustees  of  any  such 
village,  or  clerk  of  any  such  town  or  township,  (or  trustee  of  schools 
in  counties  not  under  township  organization)  may  call  a  special 
election  for  the  election  of  such  first  library  board  of  six  directors, 
after  such  town,  village  or  township  shall  have  voted  to  establish  a 
free  public  library :  Provided  further^  that  any  person  in  said  res- 
pective villages  or  townships  authorized  by  law  to  vote  at  school 
elections,  may  be  voted  for  and  shall  be  eligible  to  hold  the  said 
office  of  director.     (Approved  May  16,  1905.) 

Other  library  laws  now  in  force  are  here  given  in  abstract. 
The  full  text  may  be  found  in  Illinois  Revised  statutes,  1903 
and  Illinois  Laws  1905. 

Incorporation  of  free  public  libraries 

An  Act  to  encourage  and  promote  the  establishment  of  free 
public  libraries  in  cities,  villages  and  towns  of  this  state.  Approved 
June  17^  1891,  [Providing  for  the  formation  of  a  corporation  by 
trustees  or  directors  to  whom  property  has  been  devised  for  a  free 
public  library.] 

Borrowing  money  for  township  libraries 

An  Act  to  enable  boards  of  directors  of  public  libraries  to  bor- 
row money  for  the  erection  or  improvement  of  library  buildings  or 
to  purchase  library  sites.  Approved  May  18^  1905.  [Providing  for 
the  issue  of  bonds  by  directors  of  a  township  library;  township 
election  to  vote  for  or  against  such  borrowing ;  levy  of  taxes  required.] 

Libraries  in  public  parks 

An  Act  concerning  free  public  libraries  in  public  parks.  Ap. 
proved  May  i4,  1903.  [Authorizing  those  in  control  of  a  public  park 
to  permit  a  free  public  library  to  erect  and  maintain  a  library  build- 
ing within  such  park,  subject  to  certain  conditions.] 
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LnrcoLK  park-Nbwbbrrt  public  librart 

An  Act  to  authorize  the  erection  of  buildings  in  Lincoln  Park 
for  the  use  of  the  Newberry  Public  Library.  Approved  June  16^  1887. 

Chicago  public  librart  BuiLDiNa 

An  Act  to  authorize  the  Chicago  Public  Library  to  erect  and 
maintain  a  public  library  on  Dearborn  Park,  in  the  City  of  Chicago, 
and  to  authorize  the  Soldier's  Home  in  Chicago  to  sell  and  dispose 
of  its  interest  in  the  north  one-quarter  of  the  said  park.  Approved 
June  2  J  1891. 

Site  granted  the  John  Crerar  library,  Chicago 

An  Act  to  authorize  the  John  Crerar  Library  to  erect  and  main- 
tain a  free  public  library  on  Qrant  Park,  commonly  called  Lake  Park, 
or  Lake  Front  Park  in  the  City  of  Chicago.  Approved  March  29^  1901. 
[Provided  that  the  said  library  shall  procure  the  consent  of  abutting 
property  owners  and  that  the  trustees  of  the  fund  bequeathed  by 
John  Crerar  for  the  erection  of  a  collossal  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
shall  have  the  right  to  place  said  statue  upon  any  part  of  said  tract 
of  land  not  to  be  occupied  by  said  library  building.] 

Library   employes'  pension  fund 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  formation  and  disbursement  of  a 
public  library  employes'  pension  fund  in  cities  having  a  population 
exceeding  100,000  inhabitants.  Approved  May  12^  1905.  [The 
board  of  directors  of  such  public  libraries  may  create  a  fund  consist- 
ing of  amounts  retained  from  the  salaries  of  employes,  the  fund  to 
be  kept  in  custody  of  the  city  treasurer  and  administered  by  a  board 
of  trustees  consisting  of  five  members.] 

State  library  law  revised 

An  Act  to  revise  the  law  in  relation  to  the  state  library.  Ap- 
proved February  25^  1874.  [The  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction  shall  constitute  the  board  of  com- 
missioners for  the  management  of  the  library,  the  governor  being 
president  and  the  secretary  of  state,  librarian.  Administrative  de- 
tails.] 

State  historical  library  and  Natural  history  museum 

An  Act  to  establish  a  State  Historical  Library  and  Natural  His- 
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tory  Museum,  to  provide  for  its  care  and  maintenance  and  to  appropri- 
ate money  therefor.  Approved  May  26^  1877 >  [The  Illinois  State  His- 
torical Library  and  Natural  History  Museum  established  at  the  cap- 
ital ;  the  governor,  secretary  of  state  and  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  to  have  power  to  make  rules  for  its  management  and  to 
appoint  a  curator ;  the  Illinois  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Nor- 
mal to  be  converted  into  a  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History.] 

Illinois  statb  historical  libraby 

An  Act  to  establish  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library,  and 
to  provide  for  the  care  and  maintenance  and  to  make  appropriations 
therefor.  Approved  May  25^  1889.  [Management  of  the  library  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  three  trustees  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the 
consent  of  the  senate.  Appropriation  of  twenty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year.] 

Amended  May  15^  1903.  [Declaring  the  Illinois  State  Histori- 
cal Society  a  department  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library.] 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  better  preservation  of  official  docu- 
ments and  records  of  historic  interest.  Approved  June  P,  1897. 
[The  board  of  supervisors  or  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of 
every  county  in  this  state  may  authorize  the  transfer  to  the  Illinois 
State  Historical  Library,  or  to  the  State  University  Library  at  Ur- 
bana  of  such  records  as  may  be  deemed  of  historic  interest  or  value 
and  as  may  be  in  the  custody  of  any  officer  of  such  county.] 

Courts 

Approved  May  i-4,  190S.  [The  judges  of  the  Supreme  court 
shall  appoint  a  librarian  for  the  Supreme  court  library,  located  at 
the  State  capital.] 

Library  Commission  Bills 

Repeated  attempts  from  1895-1905  to  secure  a  library  com- 
mission for  Illinois  have  been  marked  by  apparent  difEerence 
of  opinion  among  the  wrorkers,  wrhich  wras  due  merely  to 
unfamiliarity  writh  the  details  and  reason  for  previous  bills  and 
not  to  disagreement  on  essentials.  As  the  question  is  still  un- 
settled, an  official  record  is  here  given  with  the  text  of  the 
several  bills. 
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In  1894,  the  Director  of  the  Armour  institute  library  school 
tried  to  interest  some  library  trustees  in  Chicago  to  prepare  a 
bill  creating  a  library  commission.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
state  library  association,  it  was  difficult  to  arouse  a  few  individ- 
uals in  time  for  action,  and  when  a  legislator  was  found  who 
would  introduce  such  a  bill  at  the  session  of  1895,  the  time  for 
presenting  bills  had  expired  by  limitation.  The  agitation,  how- 
ever, proved  that  an  organized  petitioning  body  was  necessary, 
and  on  January  8,  1896,  the  Chicago  library  club  issued  a  circu- 
lar to  the  libraries  of  the  state,  calling  for  a  meeting  at  Spring- 
field on  January  23  to  organize  a  state  library  association  which 
should  strive  to  further  favorable  library  legislation  and  es- 
pecially to  effect  the  appointment  of  a  state  library  commis- 
sion. 

On  January  23,  1896  the  Illinois  state  library  association 
was  formed.  At  this  first  meeting  it  was  decided  to  draft  a 
bill  for  a  library  commission  to  be  presented  at  the  session  of 
1897,  to  issue  a  circular  letter  to  librarians  in  the  state  asking 
their  active  co-operation,  and  to  establish  a  bureau  of  infor- 
mation in  connection  with  the  Armour  institute  library  school 
to  secure  material  for  a  possible  commission.  On  November  1, 
1896,  the  circular  was  issued  and  on  November  27  at  Armour 
institute  of  technology,  Chicago,  at  a  meeting  of  the  state  li- 
brary association,  the  following  draft  of  a  bill  was  presented. 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represent- 
ed in  general  assembly,  that 

'•Section  1.  The  Governor  shall  appoint  five  residents  of  the 
state  who  shall  form  a  board  of  library  commissioners.  One  mem- 
ber of  said  board  shall  be  appointed  for  the  term  of  five  years,  one 
for  four  years,  one  for  three  years,  one  for  two  years,  and  one  for 
one  year ;  and  thereafter  the  term  of  oflSce  of  the  commissioners 
shall  be  five  years.  All  vacancies  on  said  board,  whether  occurring 
by  expiration  of  term  or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  by  the  Governor. 
The  board  shall  annually  elect  a  chairman  and  a  secretary.'' 

"Section  2.  The  board  shall  give  advice  and  counsel  to  libra- 
ries in  the  State,  and  to  all  communities  which  may  propose  to  estab- 
lish them  as  to  the  best  means  of  establishing  and  administering 
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such  libraries^  the  selection  of  books,  cataloguing  and  other  details 
of  library  management.  The  board  may  also  send  its  members  to 
aid  in  organizing  new  libraries  or  in  improving  those  already  estab- 
lished. The  board  shall  make  au  annual  report  to  the  Governor  and 
the  usual  number  of  copies  of  this  rex)ort  shall  be  published  as  other 
ofScial  reports  are  published." 

"Section  8.  No  member  of  the  board  shall  receive  any  com- 
pensation for  services  as  a  member,  but  traveling  expenses  of  mem- 
bers in  attending  meetings  of  the  board  or  in  visiting  or  establishing 
libraries,  and  other  incidental  and  necessary  expenses  connected 
with  the  work  of  the  board  shall  be  paid,  provided  that  the  whole 
amount  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year.  All 
bills  incurred  by  the  board  or  by  its  members  under  this  law  shall 
be  certified  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  board  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  State,  who  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  paid  from  the 
state  treasury,  and  there  is  hereby  annually  appropriated  from  the 
general  funds  in  the  state  treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  a 
sufficient  sum  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

"Section  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  passage  and  publication." 

After  full  discussion  it  was  referred  to  the  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  association,  who  conferred  with  Judge  Neely  and 
Huntington  W.  Jackson  of  Chicago  as  to  legal  forms.  The  re- 
sult was  the  following  bill,  introduced  on  March  12,  1897  as 
House  Bill  No.  491  by  Representative  Rowe  and  as  Senate  Bill 
No.  252  by  Senator  Stubblefield. 

"A  BILL  for  an  act  to  provide  for  a  Board  of  Library  Commis- 
sioners to  promote  the  efficiency  and  establishment  of  free  public 
libraries. 

"Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
represented  in  General  Assembly :  That,  the  Oovernor  shall  appoint 
on  July  first  next,  a  Board  of  Library  Commissioners  for  the  State 
of  Illinois  which  shall  consist  of  five  members,  who  shall  be  resi- 
dents of  the  State ;  one  for  the  t^rm  of  five  years,  one  for  four  years, 
one  for  three  years,  one  for  two  years,  one  for  one  year ;  and  there- 
after the  terms  of  office  of  the  Commissioners  shall  be  five  years,  or 
until  their  successors  have  been  appointed  and  qualified." 

"Section  2.    The  officers  of  the  Board  shall  be  a  President,  a 
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Vice- Preside Qt  and  &  Secretary,  and  these  shall  be  elected  annually 
by  the  Board," 

**  Section  3.  The  Board  shall  give  advice  and  counsel  to  libra- 
ries in  the  State,  and  all  communities  which  may  propose  to  estab* 
lish  them,  as  to  the  best  means  of  establishing  and  administering 
such  libraries^  the  selection  of  books,  cataloguing  and  other  details 
of  library  manapjement.  The  Board  may  also  send  its  members  to 
aid  in  organiasing  new  libraries,  or  aid  in  improving  those  already 
established," 

^*Sectioh  4.  The  Board  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernor^ and  copies  of  this  report  shall  be  published  as  one  of  the  pub- 
lic document  series," 

**8bctioh  5.  No  member  of  the  Board  shall  receive  any  compen- 
sation for  services  as  a  member,  but  traveling  expenses  of  members 
in  attending  meetings  of  the  Board,  or  in  visiting  or  establishing  li- 
braries, and  other  incidental  and  necessary  expenses  connected  with 
the  work  of  the  Board,  shall  be  paid,  provided  that  the  whole  amount 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  One  Thousand  Dollars  in  any  one  year, 
All  bills  incurred  by  the  Board  or  by  its  mombers,  shall  be  certified 
by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  t^  the  Auditor  of 
public  accounts  who  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  paid  from  the  State 
treasury;  and  there  is  hereby  annually  appropriated  the  sum  of 
One  Thousand  Dollars  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this 
act," 

**Sectton*  6.  All  vacancies  on  the  Board,  whether  occurring  by 
expiration  of  term,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by 
the  Governor." 

The  bill  was  lost,  presumably  because  of  the  II 000  appro- 
priation. 

In  December  18%  the  Illinois  state  teachers  association 
had  organized  a  library  section  and  pledged  its  support  to  the 
library  commission  bilL  In  October  1897  the  support  of  the 
Illinois  federation  of  womens  clubs  was  enlisted.  This  or- 
ganization at  its  annual  meeting  authorized  the  formation  of  a 
library  committee  as  a  snb-committee  of  the  Committee  on 
literature,  and  this  has  since  been  made  an  independent  com- 
mittee. The  Federation  pledged  its  support  to  the  library  com- 
mission bill. 
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In  February  1899  at  Urbana,  at  the  fourth  meeting  of  the 
state  library  association,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed as  the  sentiment  of  the  association: 

^^ Resolved^  That  we,  the  Illinois  State  Library  Association,  call 
upon  the  Legislature  now  in  session  at  Springfield  to  take  such  ac- 
tion as  shall  lead  to  the  appointment  by  the  Governor  of  a  State 
Library  Oommission  of  five  members,  to  serve  without  compensation, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be,  when  asked  by  the  proper  authorities,  to 
give  advice  and  counsel  to  all  free  libraries  in  the  state,  and  to  all 
communities  which  may  propose  to  establish  them,  as  to  the  best 
means  of  establishing  and  administering  such  libraries,  the  selec- 
tion of  books,  cataloguing,  and  other  details  of  approved  library 
management  and 

"Wherbas,  Traveling  libraries — that  is  to  say,  carefully  select- 
ed assortments  of  60  to  100  books,  boxed  and  shipped  on  request 
from  some  central  point  to  small  neighborhoods  at  their  expense  for 
transportation,  and  under  suitable  safeguards, — have  proved  very 
successful  in  other  states,  and  a  comparatively  inexpensive  method 
of  circulating  good  literature  among  the  smaller  communities ;  there- 
fore, 

^^ Resolved^  That  we  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  system  in 
the  proposed  legislation,  and  that  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $5  000  a  year 
be  appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  the  purchase,  cataloguing, 
boxing  and  care  of  such  libraries,  under  the  supervision  of  said  pro- 
posed library  commission,  and  for  the  salary  of  a  competent  Secre- 
tary, not  a  member  of  said  Commission,  and  for  such  necessary  ex- 
penses as  stationery,  etc.'' 

A  committee  was  then  appointed  to  prepare  a  new  bill, 
based  on  a  former  bill,  and  incorporating  these  resolutions,  to 
be  presented  to  the  Legislature  then  assembled.  With  the  legal 
advice  of  President  Draper  of  the  University  of  Illinois  the  fol- 
lowing bill  was  drafted: 

"A  BILL  for  an  Act  to  provide  traveling  libraries  for  the  rural 
districts  of  the  state,  and  for  a  Board  of  Library  Commissioners  to 
have  charge  of  same  and  promote  the  establishment  and  efficiency 
of  free  public  libraries." 

"Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois represented  in  General  Assembly,  That  the  Governor  shall  on 
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or  before  the  first  day  of  July  next,  appoint  a  Board  of  Library 
Oommissioners  for  the  State  of  Illinois,  which  Board  shall  consist  of 
five  members,  two  of  whom,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction and  the  President  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  shall  be 
members  ex-ofScio,  and  the  remaining  three  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  the  State  at  large,  one  for  two  years,  one  for  three 
years,  and  one  for  four  years  or  until  their  successors  shall  have  been 
appointed  and  duly  qualified. 

^ ^Section  2.  The  officers  of  the  Board  shall  be  a  President,  a 
Vice-president,  and  a  Secretary,  and  these  shall  be  elected  annually 
by  the  Board. 

^'Section  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  board  to  purchase, 
catalogue  and  otherwise  prepare  carefully  selected  libraries  of  from 
twenty-five  to  one  hundred  books  each,  to  be  boxed  and  shipped  on 
request,  from  some  central  point,  to  small  neighborhoods  at  the  ex- 
pense of  such  neighborhoods  for  transportation,  and  to  be  returned 
at  regular  intervals  for  further  circulation. 

"Section  4.  It  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  said  board,  when 
asked  by  the  authorities,  to  give  advice  and  counsel  to  libraries  in 
the  State,  and  to  all  communities  which  may  purpose  establishing 
them,  as  to  the  best  means  of  establishing  and  administering  such 
libraries,  the  selection  of  books,  cataloguing  and  other  details  of 
library  management.  The  board  may  also  send  one  of  its  members 
to  aid  in  organizing  such  libraries  or  improving  those  already  estab- 
lished." 

''Section  5.  The  Board  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  copies  of  this  report  shall  be  published  as  one  of  the  pub- 
lic document  series. 

"Section  6.  No  member  of  the  Board  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion for  services  as  a  member,  but  traveling  expenses  of  members 
in  attending  meetings  of  the  Board,  and  in  visiting  or  establishing 
libraries  in  the  State,  the  salary  of  a  competent  secretary  not  a 
member  of  the  commission,  and  other  incidental  and  necessary  ex- 
penses connected  with  the  work  of  the  Board,  shall  be  paid.  All 
bills  incurred  by  the  Board  or  by  its  members  shall  be  certified  by 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  with  proper  vouchers,  to 
the  auditor  of  public  accounts,  who  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  paid 
from  the  State  treasury. 
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"Section  7.  There  is  hereby  annually  appropriated  the  suai  of 
five  thousand  dollars  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

^'Section  8.  All  vacancies  on  the  Board,  not  from  ex-oflScio 
members,  whether  occurring  by  expiration  of  term  or  otherwise, 
shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  Governor." 

This  bill  was  introduced  March  1,  1899  as  House  Bill  No. 
682  by  Representative  McCuUoch  and  Senate  Bill  No.  333  by 
Senator  Putnam.  Notwithstanding  the  combined  efforts  of 
librarians,  teachers  and  women's  clubs,  it  was  lost  by  four  votes. 
The  reason  assigned  unofficially  was  that  the  legislators  were 
opposed  to  more  commissions. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  1899  session,  the  Illinois 
farmers  institute  added  its  support  to  the  movement  and  prom- 
ised to  work  for  a  commission  in  1901. 

In  1900  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Illinois  state  teachers  as- 
sociation committees  of  five  each  from  the  Illinois  state  library 
association,  the  Illinois  federation  of  womens  clubs,  and  the 
Illinois  farmers  institute  were  appointed  to  form  a  joint  com- 
mittee on  library  legislation  in  1901,  and  from  this  large  com- 
mittee much  confusion  arose.  At  a  meeting  of  the  chairmen 
of  these  committees  in  Chicago,  November  9,  1900,  a  new  bill 
was  drafted,  based  upon  the  one  presented  in  1899.  The  rep- 
resentative of  the  state  teachers  association  had  1 000  copies 
printed  at  the  expense  of  his  association  for  the  use  of  sub- 
committees. Unfortunately  he  included  in  the  circular  two 
other  bills  which  were  not  approved  by  the  library  sub-com- 
mittee nor  the  federation  sub-committee.  The  Farmers  insti- 
tute had  not  been  represented  at  the  meeting.  One  bill  was 
to  amend  the  public  library  act  of  March  7,  1872,  Section  5  by 
giving  directors  power  to  place  circulating  libraries  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  Section  10  by  allowing  twenty-five  instead  of  fifty 
votes  of  any  incorporated  town,  village  or  township  to  ask  for 
a  library  tax  levy,  and  Section  11  by  changing  the  number  of 
directors  from  six  to  three  and  other  numbers  in  the  section  in 
proportion.    The  second  bill  was  as  follows: 

'  '*A  BILL  for  an  Act  to  entitle  women  to  vote  at  any  election 
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held  for  the  purpose  of  levying  a  tax  for  a  free  public  library  and  at 
any  election  held  for  the  purpose  of  electing  any  director  under  the 
general  or  special  library  laws  of  the  State. 

'^Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly,  that  any  woman  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  belonging  to  either  of  the  classes 
mentioned  in  article  t  of  the  Constitution  of  the  St-at-e  of  Illinois^ 
who  shall  have  resided  in  this  State  one  year,  in  the  county  ninety 
daya^  and  in  the  election  district  thirty  days  preceding  any  election 
held  for  the  purpose  of  voting  for  or  against  a  tax  for  a  free  public 
library  and  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  director  under  the  general 
or  special  library  laws  of  this  State  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  such 
election  of  any  incorporated  town,  village  or  township  of  which  she 
shall  ai  the  time  have  been  for  thirty  days  a  resident,  provided  any 
woman  so  desirous  of  voting  at  any  such  election  shall  have  been 
registered  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  for  the  registration  of 
male  voters, 

**The  ballots  cast  by  women  shall  be  deposited  in  a  separate  bal- 
lot box  but  canvassed  with  the  other  ballots  cast  by  men*'' 

Because  of  these  additional  bills  and  because  of  some  typo- 
graphical errors  in  the  commission  bill,  the  chairman  of  the  li- 
brary association  sub-cou>mittee  had  copies  of  the  commission 
bill  printed  under  date  of  January  5,  1901  and  added  to  it  a 
descriptive  page  called  **Object  of  the  proposed  bill".  The  bill 
follows  and  is  worded  the  same  as  the  circular  previously  issued 
by  the  chairman  of  the  teachers  sub-committee, 

*'AN  ACT  to  create  a  State  Board  of  Library  Commissioners 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  provide  traveling  libraries  for  the  rural 
districts  of  the  Sta^te  and  to  promote  the  establishment  and  efficiency 
of  free  public  libraries, 

^'Secttok  1,  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
represented  in  General  Assembly,  That  the  Governor,  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall,  upon  the  passage  of  this  act,  ap- 
point three  citizens  of  the  Btate  with  reference  to  their  fitness  for 
the  office t  who,  together  with  the  President  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ex-offi- 
cio,  shall  constitute  a  State  Board  of  Library  Commissioners ;  one 
of  whom  shall  serve  for  two  years  and  two  for  four  yearSj  and  there- 
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after  the  term  of  office  of  said  commissioners  shall  be  four  years,  or 
until  their  successors  shall  be  appointed  and  qualified ;  Provided^ 
that  in  case  of  a  vacancy  by  death  or  otherwise,  the  Governor  shall 
appoint  a  successor  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  vacated. 

"Section  2.  The  officers  of  said  board  shall  be  a  President,  Vice- 
president  and  Secretary,  to  be  elected  within  one  month  after  ap- 
pointment, and  annually  thereafter;  and  said  Board  shall  make 
such  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  deem  expedient, 
not  inconsistent  with  this  act. 

'^Skctioh  8.  Said  Board  may  employ  a  librarian,  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board,  who  shall  serve  at  the  will  of  the  Board,  and  for 
such  compensation  and  under  such  regulations  as  it  shall  determine 
in  order  to  carry  out  more  effectually  the  intent  of  this  act.. 

"Section  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board  to  purchase,  cat- 
alogue, and  otherwise  prepare  carefully  selected  libraries  of  from 
twenty-five  to  one  hundred  books  each,  to  be  boxed  and  shipped  on 
request,  from  some  central  point  to  small  neighborhoods,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  such  neighborhoods  for  transportation,  and  to  be  returned 
at  regular  intervals  for  further  circulation. 

"Section  6.  It  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  said  Board,  when 
asked  by  the  proper  authorities,  to  give  advice  and  counsel  to  libra- 
ries in  the  Stat'e,  and  to  all  communities  which  may  purpose  estab- 
lishing them,  as  to  the  best  means  of  establishing  and  administering 
such  libraries,  the  selection  of  books,  cataloguing  and  other  details 
of  library  management.  The  Board  may  also  send  one  of  its  mem- 
bers or  its  librarian  to  aid  in  organizing  such  librafies  or  improving 
those  already  established.  They  shall  co-operate  with  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  State  Library  at  Springfield  in  developing 
and  improving  the  same. 

"Section  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board,  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  January  of  each  year,  to  make  a  report  of  its  doings  to 
the  Governor,  including  a  summary  of  the  annual  reports  of  all 
public  libraries  in  the  State,  which  reports  said  libraries  shall  fur- 
nish said  Board  and  the  report  of  said  Board  shall  be  published  as 
one  of  the  public  document  series. 

"Section  7.  No  member  of  said  Board  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion for  services  as  member,  but  traveling  expenses  of  members  at- 
tending meetings  of  the  Board,  and  in  visiting  or  establishing  libra- 
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ries  in  the  State,  the  salary  of  a  competent  librarian  not  a  member 
of  the  Board,  and  other  incidental  and  necessary  expenses  connected 
with  the  work  of  the  Board  shall  be  paid.  All  bills  incurred  by  the 
Board  in  carrying  into  eflFect  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be  cer- 
tified by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Board,  with  proper 
vouchers  to  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  who  shall  cause  the 
same  to  be  paid  from  the  State  Treasury. 

"Section  8.  There  is  hereby  annually  appropriated  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars  to  carry  into  efl'ecfc  the  provisions  of  this  Act*'* 

The  chairman  of  the  library  sub-comtiiittee  also  issued  his 
circular  with  the  addition  of  the  resolutions  adopted  in  Feb- 
ruary 1899  by  the  State  library  association  at  its  meeting  in 
Urban  a.  Again  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  librarians  at 
Lincoln  in  February  1901,  re.solutions  were  passed,  recniu mend- 
ing the  passage  of  the  commission  bill  and  these  were  printed 
on  yellow  paper  and  inserted  for  distribution  in  a  new  issue  of 
the  library  circular  of  January  5,  190L  as  well  as  separate. 

The  chairman  of  the  federation  sub-committee  received  the 
teachers'  circular  containing  its  additional  bills  and  tore  off  the 
sheet  containing  them  because  of  the  woman  suffrage  bill. 
When  therefore  these  circulars  distributed  from  different  places 
came  together,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  seemed  to  be  con- 
flicting bills  and  to  indicate  lack  of  harmony  in  the  joint  com* 
mittee.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  bill  for  a  state  library  commis- 
sion was  identical  in  all  of  the  circulars.  This  feeling  was 
strengthened  when  it  was  learned  that  the  Illinois  farmers  in- 
stitute had  introduced  an  independent  bill  asking  for  $2500  for 
traveling  libraries  under  the  auspices  of  the  institute.  The  bill 
known  as  House  Bill  No.  237  was  introduced  by  Kepresentative 
McCuUock  and  Senator  Putnam, 

The  chairman  of  the  library  sub-committee  visited  Spring- 
field twice,  appearing  before  three  committees.  The  House  li- 
brary committee  approved  the  bill  with  one  slight  amendment^ 
the  Senate  appropriations  committee  approved  it  unanimously^ 
the  House  appropriations  committee  referred  it  to  a  sub-com- 
mittee which  reported  adversely  on  account  of  the  appropria- 
tion>  and  the  full  committee  concurred.    At  the  same  time  the 
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Legislature  gave  the  Farmers'  institute  $2500  for  their  travel- 
ing libraries. 

In  1902  at  the  Quincy  meeting  of  the  Illinois  library  asso- 
ciation, after  carefully  considering  the  library  commission  ques- 
tion, it  was  voted  to  incorporate  the  association  under  the  laws 
of  the  state  and  to  seek  endowment  to  enable  the  association 
to  do  the  work  of  a  commission.  It  was  argued  that  one  organ- 
ization would  be  better  than  two  and  that  an  incorporated  as- 
sociation would  be  in  the  same  position  as  a  commission  estab- 
lished by  an  enabling  act,  but  without  an  appropriation.  The 
association  was  incorporated  in  May  1902,  the  incorporators 
and  first  directors  being  Anderson  H.  Hopkins  of  Chicago,  Anna 
E.  Felt  of  Galena,  and  Katharine  L.  Sharp  of  Urbana. 

Pending  efforts  to  secure  an  endowment,  it  was  decided  not 
to  ask  for  any  legislation  in  1903.  Because  publicity  of  plans 
was  dangerous  to  the  results  desired,  the  library  association 
seemed  inactive  and  other  interested  organizations  became 
restless  and  anxious  for  legislation  on  the  old  lines.  This  was 
noticeably  true  of  the  Illinois  federation  of  womens  clubs, 
which  was  burdened  by  an  increasing  number  of  traveling  libra- 
ries maintained  wholly  by  personal  effort. 

The  Federation  therefore  prepared  a  bill  for  introduction 
in  1905.  Representatives  of  the  Illinois  library  association,  the 
Illinois  state  teachers  association  and  the  Illinois  farmers  in- 
stitute, were  invited  to  preliminary  conferences  and  the  bill  in 
the  following  form  was  indorsed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Federation  at  Danville  in  October. 

AN  ACT  to  create  the  Illinois  Library  Extension  Board  to  pro- 
mote the  establishment  and  efficiency  of  free  public  libraries  and  to 
provide  for  the  establishment,  care  and  maintenance  of  free  travel- 
ing libraries  for  the  small  towns,  villages  and  rural  districts  in  the 
State. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois  represented  in 
the.  General  Assembly: 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  created  the  Illinois  Library  Exten- 
sion Board,  to  be  composed  of  seven  members,  of  which  the  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction shall  be  members  ex-officio.  Five  other  members,  at  least 
two  of  whom  shall  be  women,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  members  first 
appointed  by  the  Governor  shall  serve  for  terms  of  cne,  two,  three, 
four  and  five  years,  respectively,  from  the  first  day  of  July  1905, 
and  thereafter  all  appointments  shall  be  for  term  of  five  years,  ex- 
cept appointments  to  fill  vacancies.  All  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by 
appointment  for  the  unexpired  term. 

Section  2.  The  ofScers  of  the  Board  shall  be  a  President,  Vice- 
President,  Secretary  and  Librarian,  of  whom  the  President  and 
Vice-President  shall  be  members  of  the  Board.  The  Secretary  and 
Librarian  may  or  may  not  be  members  of  the  Board,  and  one  person 
may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  be  elected  to  serve  as  Secretary 
and  as  Librarian.  The  Board  may  remove  the  Secretary  or  Librarian 
at  any  time  when,  in  its  discretion,  the  interests  of  the  work  of  the 
Board  shall  require  it;  and  if  one  person  shall  be  serving  both  as 
Secretary  and  Librarian,  the  Board  may,  in  its  discretion,  discon- 
tinue the  service  of  such  person  in  one  position,  and  retain  it  in 
the  other. 

Section  8.  The  ofScers  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Board  which  shall  be  held  in  July  of  each  year,  and  shall  serve 
for  a  period  of  one  year.  Four  members  of  the  Board  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Section  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board,  as  opportunity 
may  offer,  to  give  advice  and  counsel  to  all  free  libraries,  and  to  all 
persons  and  communities  which  may  propose  to  establish  them,  as  to 
the  best  means  of  establishing  and  administering  such  libraries,  se- 
lecting and  cataloguing  books  and  other  details  of  library  manage- 
ment; and  said  Board  may,  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  issue  such 
circulars,  leaflets  or  small  pamphlets,  containing  such  suggestions 
and  infortnation  as  will,  in  its  discretion,  encourage  such  aid  in  the 
•establishment  and  conduct  of  such  libraries. 

The  Board  may  also  send  its  Librarian  or  some  member  of  the 
Board  or  other  competent  person  to  aid  in  organizing  such  libraries, 
or  improving  those  already  established. 

. ,  Section  6.    It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  establish  a 
system  of  free  traveling  libraries,  to  be  under  the  care,  management 
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and  supervision  of  the  Librarian  of  the  Board,  who  shall  be  a  person 
specially  qualified  for  the  work.  The  Board  shall  also  establish 
such  rules  and  regulations  and  impose  such  conditions  for  the  circu- 
lation of  said  libraries  as  may  be  necessary  to  guard  against  loss, 
destruction  or  injury  thereof  and  secure  the  prompt  surrender  and 
return  of  the  same  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations  or 
npon  the  order  of  the  Board. 

Section  6.  The  free  traveling  libraries  provided  for  in  this  act 
shall  consist  of  a  variety  of  well  selected  books,  not  exceeding  fifty 
volumes,  for  each  library.  They  shall  be  packed  in  a  suitable  box 
or  case  for  shipment,  and  shall  be  loaned  to  such  villages,  towns  or 
rural  communities  in  the  State,  or  to  such  clubs,  literary  societies, 
social  or  other  organizations  in  such  villages,  towns  or  rural  com- 
munities for  circulation  among  the  people  thereof,  as  shall  apply  to 
the  Board  therefor,  and  shall  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Board  governing  the  circulation  of  such  libraries. 

Application  for  such  libraries  shall  be  made  upon  blanks  to  be 
prepared  and  furnished  by  the  Board  for  that  purpose,  and  shall 
be  filled  as  near  as  may  be  in  the  order  ef  their  receipt.  All  expense 
incident  to  the  furnishing  and  returning  of  such  libraries  must  be 
borne  by  the  party  applying  for  and  receiving  the  same. 

S^CTion  7.  The  Board  is  hereby  authorized  to  purchase  the  nec- 
essary books  and  supplies  for  said  libraries,  not  in  excess  of  the  ap- 
propriation therefor,  the  same  to  be  the  property  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  divide  them  into  groups  of  not  exceeding  fifty  volumes  each 
according  to  such  classification  or  arrangement  as,  in  its  judgment, 
will  best  promote  their  circulation  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  and  otherwise  prepare  the  same  for  distribution  as  here- 
.in  provided. 

The  Board  is  also  authorized  to  establish  in  its  discretion  a  li- 
brary fund  for  voluntary  contributions  or  donations  for  the  benefit 
of  said  libraries,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  to  be  expended 
(or  the  income  therefrom)  in  such  manner  as  will  best  increase  in- 
terest in  and  promote  the  efficiency  of  said  libraries;  and  it  is  also 
authorized  to  receive  gifts  or  bequests  of  books  suitable  for  said 
libraries. 

Section  8.  Said  Board  shall  fix  a  reasonable  compensation  for 
the  services  of  the  Librarian,  not  exceeding  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
($1,500)  per  annum,  which  shall  not  be  increased  during  the  term 
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for  which  such  Librarian  shall  be  elected,  and  no  other  ofScer  or 
member  of  said  Board  shall  receive  any  compensation  for  services 
as  such  ofScer  or  member. 

Section  9.  The  traveling  expenses  of  members  in  attending 
meetings  of  the  Board,  or  in  establishing  libraries  in  this  State,  and 
the  expenses  of  any  person  sent  by  said  Board  to  aid  in  organizing 
and  improving  libraries  already  esti^blished,  the  salary  of  the  Libra- 
rian, and  all  other  necessary  incidental  expenses  connected  with  the 
work  of  the  Board,  including  necessary  clerical  help,  shall  be  paid 
as  hereinafter  provided.  All  bills  incurred  pursuant  to  this  act 
shall  be  certified  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  to  the 
Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  in  this  State,  who  is  hereby  authorized 
to  draw  his  warrant  on  the  State  Treasurer  therefor,  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  appropriation  made  for  that  purpose. 

Section  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board,  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  January  of  each  year  through  its  President  and  Secretary 
to  submit  a  report  of  its  acts  and  doings  to  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
showing  its  receipts  and  expenditures,  books  and  supplies  purchased, 
number  of  traveling  libraries  formed  and  circulation  of  same,  free 
public  libraries  established  and  including  a  summary  of  the  annual 
reports  of  all  free  public  libraries  in  the  State,  which  report  of  such 
free  public  libraries  shall  be  furnished  to  said  Board,  on  request  by 
the  Librarians  of  such  libraries,  and  such  report  of  said  Board  shall 
be  published  as  one  of  the  Public  Document  Series. 

Section  11.  Said  Board  shall  have  power  to  make,  from  time  to 
time,  such  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  for  its  own  government  and 
for  the  conduct  of  the  work  contemplated  by  this  Act  as  it  may  deem 
expedient,  not  inconsistent  or  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  hereof. 
It  shall  also  have  power  to  employ  such  clerical  help  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  work. 

The  oflBce  of  said  Board  shall  be  at  Springfield,  in  rooms  to  be 
provided  for  that  purpose  in  the  State  Capitol  Building. 

Section  12.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  the  sum  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars  ($5,000)  per  annum,  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  Of  the  amount  thus  appropriated  not  to  exceed  one 
half  shall  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  salaries  and  incidental  ex- 
penses of  the  Board. 

Any  unexpended  portion  of  the  annual  appropriation  hereby 
made  shall  be  added  to  the  appropriation  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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The  Illinois  library  association  and  the  Illinois  farmers 
institute  indorsed  this  effort  but  all  active  work  in  its  behalf 
was  done  by  the  club  women.  The  bill  however  met  the  fate 
of  its  predecessors  and  was  not  even  reported  back  by  the  com- 
mittee to  which  it  was  referred. 

The  general  purpose  of  these  bills  and  the  change  in 
thought  from  year  to  year  is  shown  in  the  following  analysis 
in  which  the  basis  is  the  bill  of  1901  which  represented  the  cul- 
mination of  the  librarians'  experience. 

Title:  AN  ACT  to  create  a  State  Board  of  Library  Oommis- 
sioners  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  provide  traveling  libraries  for  the 
rural  districts  of  the  State,  and  promote  the  establishment  and  effi- 
ciency of  free  public  libraries. 

The  1897  bill  did  not  mention  traveling  libraries.  The 
1899  bill  made  the  provision  for  traveling  libraries  the  first 
clause,  and  the  provision  for  a  Board  of  Library  Commissioners 
the  second  clause.  This  was  because  word  nad  been  received 
that  the  legislators  were  opposed  to  multiplying  commissions, 
as  over  one  hundred  had  been  asked  for  at  the  previous  session. 
It  was  further  thought  that  traveling  libraries  for  rural  districts 
would  appeal  directly  to  the  senators  and  representatives,  and 
that  they  would  see  the  necessity  for  some  supervising  body. 

The  framers  of  the  1905  bill  recognized  the  odium  attached 
by  the  legislature  to  the  name  commission  and  therefore  asked 
foe  a  library  extension  board.  Following  the  broadest  inter- 
pretation of  this  term,  and  placing  their  own  interests  second, 
they  placed  free  public  libraries  ahead  of  free  traveling  libra- 
ries in  the  title. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
represented  in  General  Assembly,  That  the  Governor,  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  upon  the  passage  of  this  Act,  ap- 
point three  citizens  of  the  State  with  reference  to  their  fitness  for 
the  office,  not  more  than  two  of  whom  shall  belong  to  the  same  po- 
litical  party,  who,  together  with  the  President  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In8truction,ex-officio, 
shall  constitute  a  State  Board  of  Library  Commissioners ;  one  of  whom 
shall  serve  for  two  years  and  two  for  four  years,  and  thereafter  the 
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term  of  office  of  said  Coramiesimiers  shall  be  four  years,  or  until 
their  saccessors  shall  have  been  appointed  and  qualified :  Provided^ 
That  in  case  of  a  vacancy  by  death  or  otherwise,  the  Governor 
shall  appoint  a  successor  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  vacated. 

The  1897  bill  had  no  ex -officio  members.  The  regular  term 
of  the  office  was  to  be  five  years.  The  1899  bill  was  the  same 
as  that  of  190L  The  House  Library  committee  iu  1901  amended 
the  section  by  the  clause  "not  more  than  two  of  whom  (the 
commissioners)  shall  belong  to  the  same  political  party'-.  Other 
differences  were  in  form.  A  careful  j^tudy  of  bills  in  other  states 
showed  that  ttie  usual  number  of  commissioners  was  five,  in 
some  cases  all  appointed,  in  others  partly  ex-officio«  Danger  from 
the  appointing  power  seemed  le,ss  great  if  several  officers  were 
ex-officio.  Consideration  showed  only  two  educational  offices  in 
this  state  which  could  be  represented  without  criticism,  these 
being  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  of  the  I^*esident  of  the  State  Univeraty.  Each  of  these 
officers  in  1899  and  1901  and  1905  consented  to  give  his  time  and 
experience  to  the  cause  if  the  bill  were  passed.  The  term  of  of- 
fice was  changed  from  five  to  four  years  to  correspond  with  even 
sessions  of  the  Legishiture  and  the  Governor's  term.  The  1905 
bill  called  for  seven  members,  the  same  ejr-offieio  members  and 
five  others,  two  of  whom  should  be  women.  The  term  of  office 
was  again  made  five  years. 

Section  2,  The  officers  of  the  said  Board  shall  be  a  President^ 
Vice-President  and  Secretary,  to  be  elected  one  month  after  ap- 
pointment, and  annually  thereafter;  and  said  board  shall  make  such 
by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  deem  expedient  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  Act. 

No  difference  in  1897,  1899  and  1905  save  in  form. 

Section  3.  Said  Board  may  employ  a  librarian,  not  a  member  of 
the  Board  who  shall  serve  at  the  will  of  the  Board,  and  for  such 
compensation  and  under  such  regulations  as  it  shall  determine  in 
order  to  carry  out  more  effectually  the  intent  of  this  Act. 

The  1897  bill  does  not  provide  for  a  paid  officer.  The  1899 
bill  has  no  special  section  on  this  pointy  i)ut  section  6  authorisses 
the  salary  of  a  competent  secretary,  not  a  member  of  the  eom- 
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mission.  In  the  1906  bill  the  secretary  and  librarian  may  or 
may  not  be  members  of  the  Board  and  one  person  may  serve  in 
both  capacities.  Section  2,  3  and  11  cover  these  points  in  de- 
tail. The  office  of  the  Board  is  fixed  at  Springfield  in  the  Cap- 
itol. 

Section  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board  to  purchase,  cata- 
logue and  otherwise  prepare  carefully  selected  libraries  of  from  25 
to  100  books  each,  to  be  boxed  and  shipped  on  request,  from  some 
central  point,  to  small  neighborhoods,  at  the  expense  of  such  neigh- 
borhoods for  transportation,  and  to  be  returned  at  regular  intervals 
for  further  circulation. 

The  1897  bill  does  not  provide  for  traveling  libraries.  The 
1899  bill  is  identical  with  that  of  1901.  The  1905  bill  inverts 
the  order  of  sections  dealing  with  local  libraries  and  traveling 
libraries  to  correspond  with  the  title.  Three  sections,  5,  6  and 
7  are  devoted  to  traveling  libraries.  The  number  of  books  in 
each  library  is  limited  to  50.  The  Board  is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish a  fund  for  voluntary  contributions  for  traveling  libra- 
ries.   Otherwise  there  is  no  new  provision. 

Section  5.  It  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  said  Board,  when 
asked  by  the  proper  authorities,  to  give  advice  and  counsel  to  libra- 
ries in  the  State,  and  to  all  communities  which  may  purpose  estab- 
lishing them,  as  to  the  best  means  of  establishing  and  administering 
such  libraries,  the  selection  of  books,  cataloguing  and  other  details 
of  library  management.  The  Board  may  also  send  one  of  its  mem- 
bers or  its  librarian  to  aid  in  organizing  such  libraries  or  improving 
those  already  established. 

The  1897  and  1899  bills  are  identical  with  that  of  1901,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  clause,  and  that  was  finally  dropped 
in  1901,  to  prevent  the  opposition  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  section  was  carefully  worded  to  avoid  the  impression  that 
the  commission  wished  to  intrude  upon  any  library.  It  ex- 
pressly states  that  it  shall  give  advice  etc.  "when  asked  by  the 
proper  authorities." 

The  1905  bill  is  the  same  with  the  addition  of  authority  to 
print  circulars. 

Section  6.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board,  on  or  before  the 
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first  day  of  January  of  each  year,  to  make  a  report  of  its  doings  to 
the  Oovernor,  including  a  summary  of  the  annual  reports  of  all  pub- 
lic libraries  in  the  State,  which  reports  said  library  shall  furnish 
said  Board,  and  the  report  of  said  Board  shall  be  published  as  one  of 
the  Public  Document  Series. 

The  1897  and  1899  bills  do  not  provide  for  a  summary  of 
the  annual  reports  of  the  public  libraries  in  the  State.  The 
1905  bill  is  the  same  in  substance  though  more  detailed. 

Skotions  7  &  8.  No  member  of  the  said  Board  shall  receive 
compensation  for  services  as  a  member,  but  traveling  expenses  of 
members  in  attending  meetings  of  the  Board,  and  in  visiting  and 
establishing  libraries  in  the  State,  the  salary  of  a  competent  librari- 
an not  a  member  of  the  Board,  and  other  incidental  and  necessary 
expenses  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Board  shall  be  paid.  All 
bills  incurred  by  the  Board  in  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  certified  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  with  proper  vouchers  to  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  who 
shall  cause  the  same  to  be  paid  from  the  State  Treasury.  8.  There 
is  hereby  annually  appropriated  the  sum  of  Five  Thousand  Dollars 
to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

It  is  universal  for  the  Board  to  be  unsalaried.  This  makes 
the  office  undesirable  to  all  but  those  who  consider  it  an  honor 
and  who  are  willing  to  give  it  their  attention.  No  work  of  any 
importance  can  be  carried  on  without  regular  clerical  help,  and 
a  paid  secretary  or  librarian  seems  a  necessity.  It  was  the 
feeling  of  the  framers  of  this  bill  that  the  traveling  and  inci- 
dental expenses  of  commissioners  should  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  the  bulk  of  the  appropriation  be  devoted  to  books 
for  traveling  libraries.  This  bill  asked  for  $5  000,  based  on  the 
advice  that  the  legislators  would  believe  that  some  work  was 
really  contemplated  if  money  were  asked  for  running  expenses. 

In  1895  no  money  was  asked  for,  the  petitioners  wishing  to 
secure  an  enabling  act  first  and  an  appropriation  later.  In  1897 
an  appropriation  of  $1  000  was  asked  to  cover  clerical  work. 
This  was  ruled  out  as  insignificant.  In  1899  the  assignment  of 
the  appropriation  of  $5  000  was  planned  as  follows:  Secretary's 
salary  $900,  stationery  and  traveling  expenses  $600,  leaving 
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$3  500  for  books.  Estimating  $60  for  traveling  library  of  50 
volumes,  this  would  buy  between  60  and  70  collections,  allow- 
ing for  cases  and  the  incidentals.  The  1905  bill  fixes  a  maxi- 
mum salary  of  $1  500  for  the  librarian,  $5  000  is  asked  for,  only 
one-half  of  this  to  be  used  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses. 
Three  sections  8, 9  and  12  are  devoted  to  this. 
The  principal  questions  have  been: 

1.  Shall  the  bill  ask  for  a  library  commission  and  risk  los- 
ing the  traveling  library  clause,  or  shall  it  ask  only  for  travel- 
ing libraries  to  be  placed  by  some  existing  organizations? 

2.  Shall  the  bill  ask  for  an  enabling  clause  alone  and  de- 
pend on  voluntary  subscriptions  for  expenses?  Shall  it  ask  for 
$6  000,  or  shall  it  ask  for  $10  000  in  the  belief  that  its  importance 
will  be  better  appreciated? 

3.  If  there  be  an  appropriation,  shall  the  bulk  of  it  be  de- 
voted to  traveling  expenses  of  commissioners  and  other  officers 
who  use  their  personal  influence  to  arouse  interested  libraries, 
or  shall  it  be  used  for  books?  " 

The  situation  remains  as  it  was  ten  years  ago  for  the  edu- 
cational influence  of  the  campaign.  There  is  general  ignorance 
or  indifference  as  to  the  need  of  library  extension  in  the  State. 
The  library  association,  incorporated,  is  not  so  constituted  as 
to  inspire  confidence  in  the  administration  of  a  large  fund. 
The  teachers  association  is  interested  in  the  question  only  as 
a  side  issue  and  cannot  be  expected  to  take  an  active  part.  The 
womens  clubs  are  deeply  interested  and  will  support  any  move- 
ment which  means  permanent  library  centralization  and  prop- 
er care  of  traveling  libraries.  The  farmers  institute  is  rather 
indifferent  as  it  feels  capable  of  caring  for  its  own  system  of 
traveling  libraries. 

The  work  of  the  next  two  years  is  to  arouse  public  senti- 
ment. To  this  end  the  information  within  these  pages  has  been 
collected.  The  different  traveling  library  systems  will  doubt- 
less continue.  What  is  needed  is  a  personal  canvas  of  the  State. 
The  most  immediate  good  for  the  smallest  expenditure  of  money 
could  be  accomplished  by  a  traveling  librarian  with  headquar- 
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ters  at  the  State  university.  Here  the  equipment  of  the  state 
library  school  and  the  assistance  of  the  library  students  could 
be  utilized.  If  the  salary  of  such  an  officer  could  be  provided 
for  two  years  there  would  be  convincing  results  to  use  in  se- 
curing legislation  or  endowment  but  the  University  is  not  now 
able  to  provide  a  salary. 

Teavklinq  Libraries 

There  is  no  central  organized  movement  for  promoting 
libraries  throughout  Illinois,  though  there  are  many  collections 
in  the  field.  For  several  years  certain  school  offices  have  cir- 
culated libraries  within  limited  districts,  but  these  have  for  the 
most  part  been  for  schools  and  teachei*sand  have  been  built  up 
by  gifts,  subscriptions  and  institute  fees-  The  most  active  coun- 
ties are  Champaign,  Bond,  LaSalle,  Stephenson  and  Winnebago. 

In  April  1898  the  Illinois  federation  of  womens  clubs 
sent  out  its  first  traveling  library.  Now  it  has  over  3*X)  man- 
aged by  a  central  committee  with  the  aid  of  federation  vice* 
presidents  who  are  distributed  according  to  congressional  dis- 
tricts* Many  of  the  collections  are  composed  of  miscellaneous 
books  and  odd  numbers  of  magazines  and  the  libraries  have 
been  located  as  far  as  possible  in  the  counties  of  the  clubs  giv- 
ing them,  to  lessen  transportation.  These  facts  have  somewhat 
restricted  their  usefulness.  The  maximum  number  of  books  in 
a  library  is  50  and  these  are  to  be  exchanged  within  six  months. 
They  are  packed  in  a  trunk-case  which  is  accepted  on  Illinois 
railroads  as  freight  without  crating.  The  committee  suggests 
that  30%  of  juvenile  books  be  included,  that  reference  libraries 
on  special  subjects  be  provided  for  clubs,  that  theological  books 
and  old  school  books  be  omitted,  and  that  all  books  be  of  good 
paper  and  type  and  well  bound.  The  books  are  placed  in  vil- 
lage and  country  homes,  schools,  stores,  churches,  Sunday- 
schools  and  post-offices.  The  work  has  been  handicapped  by 
failure  of  local  clubs  to  report  libraries  which  they  have  sent 
out,  by  failure  of  communities  to  report  exchanges,  and  by  fre- 
quent change  in  membership  of  the  central  committee. 
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There  is  need  of  one  center  for  distributing  the  libraries 
and  abolition  of  all  but  state  lines  in  placing  them.  There  is 
also  need  of  some  central  authority  for  selection  of  books.  The 
federation  has  for  several  years  been  working  for  these  ends  in 
trying  to  secure  a  state  library  commission,  thus  far  without 
success.  In  January  1904,  there  w^ere  270  libraries  in  50  coun- 
ties, leaving  62  counties  without  any,  while  there  was  an  over- 
supply  in  Cook  county  with  26,  Kane  with  23,  Sangamon  with 
18,  McHenry  with  16,  and  Lake  with  12. 

The  Illinois  farmers  institute  has  circulated  free  traveling 
libraries  since  November  1899  when  five  collections  were  sent  out 
as  an  experiment.  In  December  1904  there  were  231  libraries 
with  10  465  volumes.  In  1897  an  appropriation  of  $200  for  library 
purposes  was  made  by  the  institute  but  it  was  not  used  until 
1899  when  $500  was  added.  In  1901  and  again  in  1903  the  Leg- 
islature gave  the  institute  $2  500  for  this  purpose.  The  organi- 
zation of  the  Farmers  institute  is  well  adapted  to  the  work.  It 
has  a  central  office  in  the  state  house,  an  advisory  board  con- 
sisting of  one  director  for  each  congressional  district  of  the 
state  and  a  county  Farmers  institute  in  every  county,  which 
can  locate  libraries  in  their  respective  communities,  encourage 
their  use  and  provide  for  their  care.  No  libraries  are  exchanged 
in  the  field,  but  all  must  be  returned  to  the  central  office  at 
Springfield. 

All  of  the  work  devolves  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  insti- 
tute in  addition  to  his  regular  duties.  The  success  of  the  work 
thus  far  has  been  due  to  Secretary  A.  B.  Hostelter,  but  some 
permanent  provision  is  necessary.  The  field  agencies  which 
co-operate  with  the  central  office  in  locating  libraries  are  the 
county  Farmers  institute  officers  in  each  county,  the  domestic 
science  organizations  which  are  affiliated  with  the  institute, 
county  superintendents  of  schools,  school  teachers  and  other 
citizens. 

The  libraries  are  in  sets  containing  35  or  40  volumes  of  in- 
teresting reading  suited  to  all  tastes,  with  a  few  books  on  agri- 
culture.   Each  set  is  duplicated  several  times,  so  that  in  the 
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10  455  volumes  there  are  only  918  different  titles.  Up  to  De- 
cember 1904  these  had  gone  to  87  counties  and  been  used  by 
678  communities.  The  approximate  number  of  books  loaned 
was  74058.  The  number  of  readers  was  145  000.  The  use  of 
these  libraries  is  entirely  free,  the  only  expense  being  the  trans- 
portation from  Springfield  and  return.  The  express  compa- 
nies return  the  cases  at  half  rates  and  the  expense  rarely  ex- 
ceeds one  dollar.  No  cases  are  sent  by  freight,  owing  to  delays 
and  the  local  drayage  in  Springfield. 

The  application  for  a  library  must  be  signed  by  five  or 
more  tax-payers  of  the  community,  three  of  whom  must  be 
freeholders  who  name  a  librarian.  It  is  then  forwarded  to 
Springfield  through  the  Secretary  or  President  of  the  county 
farmers  institute,  who  must  indorse  the  application.  This  is 
required  for  two  reasons:  1)  to  get  people  in  touch  with  the 
county  institute;  2)  to  insure  the  return  of  the  books,  as  the 
state  institute  will  not  audit  the  county  institute  expenses  un- 
less the  record  be  clear. 

An  author  list  of  books  was  published  in  April  1902.  A 
catalog  of  the  books  was  also  issued  in  1905.  This  contains 
copies  of  all  blanks  and  rules,  an  author  list  of  all  books  in  use 
December  1904,  followed  by  a  list  of  the  books,  by  sets.  It  con- 
tains also  special  lists  of  the  books  on  agriculture,  nature  study 
and  domestic  science,  as  well  as  the  special  list  of  117  volumes 
in  the  Illinois  association  domestic  science  library.  These 
books  may  be  borrowed  by  clubs  or  individuals  at  the  cost  of 
transportation.  One  volume  for  two  weeks  may  be  drawn  by 
an  individual,  and  one  to  three  volumes  for  three  months  by  an 
association  or  club. 

In  January  1904,  there  were  183  libraries  distributed  by 
the  Farmers  institute  in  68  counties  or  143  towns.  In  23  of  the 
towns  there  was  more  than  one  institute  library  and  in  several 
instances  there  was  also  a  federation  library,  showing  need  of 
a  central  distributing  agency  for  all  traveling  libraries.  Over 
100  of  these  collections  are  in  communities  with  less  than  1  000 
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inhabitants,  75  of  them  having  less  than  500  people,  and  25  hav- 
ing less  than  200. 

The  institute  system  of  traveling  libraries  has  many  ad- 
vantages. It  works  through  an  existing  organization  which 
has  equipment  and  officers  acquainted  in  the  rural  districts,  it 
has  money  to  buy  new  books,  it  has  been  undergone  manage- 
ment, it  has  accurate  records,  and  through  the  county  institutes 
can  distribute  the  books  in  all  parts  of  the  state  and  keep  up 
the  interest. 

A  traveling  library  system  to  combine  present  resources  is 
needed  as  a  permanent  factor  in  library  extension  in  Illinois. 
The  large  tracts  of  farming  land  with  their  small  and  scattered 
communities  make  local  libraries  impracticable  in  some  parts 
of  the  state.  The  only  solution  is  to  join  forces  and  build  a 
library  at  some  convenient  center,  on  the  principle  of  the  con- 
solidated school.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  taxable  district  does 
not  always  correspond  with  the  settlement.  It  must  be  the 
county  or  the  township  or  the  school  district,  the  city,  or  the 
village.  The  present  law  provides  for  the  city,  the  village  and 
the  township.  There  is  one  county  library  in  the  state,  at  Mon- 
mouth in  Warren  County  but  it  is  supported  from  endowments, 
not  from  public  funds.  County  librdries  are  being  developed 
in  other  states,  notably  in  Ohio,  but  in  Illinois  they  do  not  cor- 
respond with  centers  of  population.  There  are  14  township 
libraries  in  the  state,  at  Batavia,  Cambridge,  Dundee,  Elgin, 
Geneseo,  Geneva,  Milford,  Monticello,  Piano,  Polo,  Rochelle, 
Rockton,  Savannah,  and  Warren.  The  Alton  Library  is  for  the 
township  but  supported  by  an  individual.  The  Joliet  Library 
also  is  for  the  township  but  supported  by  the  city.  The  Illi- 
nois federation  of  womens  clubs  urges  the  formation  of  libra- 
ries under  the  township  rather  than  the  city  law,  to  extend  the 
privileges  to  the  rural  districts,  but  the  advantage  is  lessened 
by  the  great  distances  and  the  bad  roads.  Even  with  these 
local  libraries,  traveling  collections  should  be  sent  out,  particu- 
larly during  the  winter. 

Many  towns  in  Illinois  have  depended  upon  the  Parmelee 
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libraries,  but  these  should  not  he  confused  with  free  traveling 
librai'ies.  Originating  in  1882  with  H.  Parmelee  ot  Des  Moines, 
lowa^  and  later  transferred  to  Chicago,  the  plan  has  passed 
through  many  changes,  but  always  as  a  commercial  enterprise* 
In  1895  traveling  libraries  were  introduced,  subscriptions  to  a 
certain  amoi>nt  entitling  a  town  to  the  use  of  2  000  volumes  for 
two  years,  sent  in  installments  of  50  volumes.  The  work  is  con* 
tinned  as  the  Plymouth  libraries.  The  Book  lovers  library  also 
has  an  office  in  Chicago  distributing  to  homes,  to  local  stations 
and  to  stations  throughout  the  state,  tlie  rates  depending  upon 
number  ot  books  and  frequency  of  exchauge. 

Gifts 

Individual  citi/.ens  have  shown  their  interest  in  libraries  in 
a  substantial  way,  by  gifts  of  sites,  buildings,  equipment,  l)Ooks, 
and  maintenance  funds.  The  value  of  many  of  these  is  unre- 
corded, but  those  which  were  reported  amount  to  $6732  657,  rep- 
resenting 144  giftSj  with  only  12  of  them  over  $50000,  and  quite 
generally  distributed. 

The  name  of  Andrew  Carnegie  stands  first  among  library 
benefactors  as  to  number  of  gifts,  as  48  librarieB  in  this  state 
owe  their  buildings,  and  in  some  cases  their  organization  as 
free  libraries,  to  his  generosity.  These  gifts  aggregate  $996  000 
and  are  conditional  upon  a  maintenance  f  and  equal  to  10  per 
cent  of  the  gift  as  well  as  a  site  to  be  furnished  by  the  commun- 
ity. The  following  list  of  Carnegie  libraries  is  considered 
complete  through  1904: 

Areola,  Aurora,  Blue  Island,  Carrollton,  Centralia,  Charles- 
ton, Chicago  Heights,  Clinton,  Danville,  Decatur,  Flora,  Free- 
port,  U  ales  burg,  Greenup,  Greenville,  Havana,  Highland  Park. 
Hillsboro,  Hoopeston,  Jacksonville,  Jersey ville,  Kewanee,  La- 
grange, Lincoln,  Litchfield,  Macomb,  Mattoon,  May  wood.  Men- 
dota,  Moline,  Mount  Carroll,  Mount  Vernon,  Olney*  Paris,  Pax- 
ton,  Pekin,  Piano,  Polo,  Rockford,  Shelby  ville,  Springfield,  Ster- 
ling* Streator,  Sycamore.  Taylor  ville,  Tuscola,  Waukegan, 
Wilmett^, 
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Buildings 

Mr.  Carnegie's  gifts  to  libraries  have  made  prominent  the 
question  of  library  architecture.  Eighty-four  libraries  in  Illi- 
nois are  now  occupying  their  own  buildings  and  12  others  are 
building  or  planning  to  build.  Benefactions  in  this  line,  how- 
ever, antedated  Mr.  Carnegie's  gifts  by  30  years,  and  36  build- 
ings had  been  erected  before  1900,  when  Mr  Carnegie  made  his 
initial  gift  to  Illinois  at  Havana.  Since  1900  there  have  been  65 
library  buildings  of  which  Mr.  Carnegie  has  given  48.  It  is 
encouraging  to  note  the  large  number  of  these  in  small  cities', 
37  being  in  cities  under  5  000  population  and  20  others  in  cities 
between  5000  and  10  000  population.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  towns  of  2000  or  3  000  inhabitants  can  afford  to 
build  or  maintain  a  Carnegie  gift,  the  following  lists  are  given: 

CiTlBS  OF  2  000-3  000  POPULATION    HAVING  LIBRARY  BUILDING 

CarroUton,  Fairbury,  Flora,  Naperville,  Tuscola,  Watseka, 
Wilmette. 

Cities  under  2  000  population  having  library  building 

Areola,  Barry,  Hillsboro,  Loda,  Polo,  Roseville. 

Again  it  is  the  smaller  libraries  which  have  secured  these 
buildings.  Forty  of  them  are  libraries  of  less  than  5  000  vol- 
umes and  66  have  less  than  20  000  volumes.  If  arranged  ac- 
cording to  cost  we  have  the  following  lists: 

Buildings  costing  less  than  $10  000 

(Usually  one  story  brick) 

$1000  Morrison;  $1800  Roseville;  $2  500  Pontiac;  $3  000 
Loda;  $3  000  Princeton ;  $6  000  Mendota;  $8  000  Havana. 

Buildings  costing  $10000-15  000 

(Usually  one  story  and  basement,  brick  or  stone) 
Areola,    Barry,    Can-ollton,     Flora,    Geneseo,     Hillsboro, 
Hoopeston,  Jerseyville,  Lagrange,  Litchfield,  Naperville,  Olney, 
Paxton,  Polo,  Shelbyville,  Sycamore,  Taylorville,  Tuscola,  Wil- 
mette. 
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Buildings  costing  $15  0(K)-20{KX) 
Alton,  Blue  Island,  Centralia,  Charleston,  Chicago  Heights, 
Elgin,  Macomb,  Mount  Vernon,  Paris,  Pekin,  Sterling,  Watseka. 
Above  this  cost,  buildings  show  more  individuality.  Exte- 
riors show  considerable  variation,  but  interior?^  closely  follow  a 
lew  standard  arrangements.  The  earliest  buildings  were  busi- 
ness blocks  or  private  houses  remodeled.  The  first  distinct 
style  in  library  buildings  called  Rennaissance,  made  its  appear- 
ance about  1890,  copying  the  Richardson  tower.  This  assumed 
closed  shelves.  Examples  are  seen  at  Oak  Park  and  Quiney. 
The  most  common  recent  style  is  a  rectangle  as  at  Blue  Island, 
Hoopeston,  Lagrange,  Lincoln,  Polo,  Springfield,  and  Wilmette* 
Sometimes  the  stack  room  projectsasat  Decatur,  Paris,  Strea tor 
and  Tuscola.  There  is  a  central  delivery  room,  capped  by  a 
low  dome,  and  Hanked  by  reading  rooms,  one  for  adults  and 
one  tor  children.  A  work  room  and  study  are  provided  on  the 
main  floor  and  assembly  and  class  rooms  on  the  second  floor/ 
This  plan,  as  all  modern  ones,  presupposes  access  to  shelves 
and  special  work  with  children.  A  popular  variation  accord- 
ing to  the  lot  is  the  radial  stack  as  shown  in  Danville,  Freeport 
and  Shelbyville  where  it  is  at  the  rear  of  a  rectangular  build- 
ing. A  newer  style  is  shown  in  Taylorville,  and  Waukegan 
where  the  entrance  is  at  the  corner  and  the  reading  rooms  ex- 
tend from  it  on  either  side  connected  in  the  rear  by  a  fan-shaped 
stack.  Both  forms  of  radial  stack  provide  space  for  study  tables. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  every  library  built  within  the  last  five  years 
has  a  children's  room*  Only  a  few  special  architectural  features 
are  shown  in  Illinois  libraries  and  these  are  usually  to  meet  local 
conditions.  A  purely  architectural  variation  is  seen  at  Joliet 
At  Dixon,  the  janitor's  home  is  in  the  library  building;  Peoria 
provides  room  for  the  school  board;  Galesburg  provides  for  the 
school  board  and  for  the  G,  A.  R.;  Rockford  ha«  a  museum, 
and  Blue  Island  furnishes  a  special  clul>  room  for  men.  The 
large  number  of  library  buildings  erected  within  a  few  years 
has  developed  specialists  among  architects.  In  Illinois  two 
firms  have  been  strong  rivals  in  popularity,  Patton  &  Miller 
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(formerly  Patton  &  Fisher)  of  Chicago  and  Paul  0.  Moratz  of 
BloomingtoD.  The  former  has  13  buildings  in  the  state,  at  Chi- 
cago, (Hammond  library),  Danville,  Freeport,  Jacksonville, 
Lagrange,  Mount  Vernon,  Oakpark,  Polo,  Quincy,  Shelbyville, 
Streator,  Taylorville,  and  Waukegan.  The  latter  has  12  libraries, 
at  Areola,  Fairbury,  Greenville,  Hillsboro,  Jerseyville,  Litch- 
field, Loda,  Mendota,  Paxton,  Pekin,  Sycamore,  and  Tuscola. 
Two  other  popular  library  architects  are  W.  A.  Otis  of  Chicago, 
who  has  buildings  at  Aurora,  Blue  Island,  Dixon,  Evanston 
(Lunt  library),  and  Lincoln,  and  Mauran,  Russell  and  Garden 
of  St.  Louis  who  have  buildings  at  Charleston,  Decatur,  and 
Springfield  (Lincoln  library).  Probably  the  most  prominent 
names  connected  -with  library  architecture  in  the  state  are 
Henry  Ives  Cobb  who  built  the  Chicago  historical  society  and 
the  Newberry  library;  Shepley,  Rutan  and  Coolidge  architects 
of  the  Chicago  art  institute  (Ryerson  library)  and  the  Chicago 
public  library,  and  D.  H.  Burnham  who  designed  the  Joliet  pub- 
lic library.  Others  who  have  more  than  one  library  in  the 
state  are  J.  Grant  Beadle  of  Galesburg,  with  buildings  at  Gales- 
burg  and  Macomb,  J.  W.  Gaddis  of  Vincennes,  Ind.  with  build- 
ings at  Flora  and  Olney;  and  Richardson  and  Salter,  with 
buildings  at  Canton  and  Peoria. 

Depository  libraries 

for  u.  8.  documents 

(Each  Senator,  Representative  and  Delegate  in  Congress 
may  name  one  depository  of  United  States  public  documents. 
This  library  must  have  1000  or  more  books  other  than  govern- 
ment documents). 

Belleville,  Public  library;  Carbondale,  Southern  Illinois 
state  normal  university;  Chicago,  Historical  society,  John  Cre- 
rar  library,  Newberry  library.  Public  library,  St.  Ignatius  col- 
lege. University  of  Chicago;  DeKalb,  Northern  Illinois  state 
normal  school;  Elgin,  Gail  Borden  public  library;  Evanston, 
Northwestern  university;  Ewing,  Ewing  college;  Galesburg, 
Public  library;  Jacksonville,  Public  library;  Joliet,  Public  li- 
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brary;  Monmouth,  Monmouth  college;  Normal,  Illinois  state 
normal  university;  Olney,  Public  library;  Peoria,  Public  library; 
Princeton,  Matson  public  library;  Rockford,  Public  library; 
Springfield,  Illinois  state  library,  Illinois  state  historical  library; 
Upper  Alton,  Shurtleff  college;  Urbana,  University  of  Illinois. 

FOR  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  CARD  CATALOG 

Chicago,  John  Crerar  library;  Urbana,  University  of  Illi- 
nois. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

Western  library  association 

The  Western  library  association  was  organized  at  a  con- 
vention of  Illinois  librarians  called  by  F.  J.  Soldan,  librarian  of 
the  Peoria  public  library,  and  presided  over  by  W.  F.  Poole, 
librarian  of  the  Chicago  public  library.  The  call  was  sent  to 
librarians  of  other  western  states  and  the  convention  was  held 
at  Springfield,  November,  22-23,  1881.  Outside  interest  as 
shown  by  the  attendance  warranted  the  formation  of  a  Western 
library  association,  supplementary  to  the  American  library  as- 
sociation. The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  in  Indianapolis  in 
October,  1882,  but  the  second  meeting  was  not  held  until  De- 
cember 3, 1884,  at  Rock  Island,  Illinois.  It  was  decided  to  meet 
at  Indianapolis  in  October  1885,  but  there  is  no  public  record 
of  another  meeting. 

Illinois  library  association 

On  November  5,  1892  the  Chicago  library  club  issued  a  cir- 
cular to  all  known  libraries  in  Illinois  asking  expression  of 
opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  organizing  a  state  library  asso- 
ciation. As  thirty  favorable  answers  were  received  from  the 
150  circulars,  the  executive  committee  was  encouiaged  to  call 
a  meeting  at  Springfield  on  April  19,  1893.  Before  that  date 
however  the  plan  was  abandoned  as  only  seven  libraries  outside 
of  Chicago  had  signified  their  intention  of  attending  the  meet- 
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ing.  Again  in  January  1896  the  Chicago  library  club  issued  a 
call  for  a  similar  purpose  and  in  response  to  it  about  forty  libra- 
rians,trustees,and  others  interested  in  library  work  met  in  Spring- 
field on  January  23, 1896  and  organized  the  Illinois  state  library 
association,  to  promote  library  interests  throughout  the  state. 
Its  principal  object  was  to  gain  a  state  library  commission,  and 
to  this  end  it  authorized  a  Bureau  of  information,  establishing 
it  at  the  Library  school,  then  at  Armour  institute  of  technology, 
Chicago,  later  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  This  bureau  in 
December  1896  secured  the  organization  of  a  Library  section  of 
the  Illinois  state  teachers  association  and  in  1897  a  Library 
committee  of  the  Illinois  federation  of  womens  clubs.  In  pur- 
suance of  its  original  object,  the  library  association  introduced 
bills  for  a  library  commission  in  1897,  1899,  and  1901,  without 
success  except  in  arousing  public  sentiment,  (see  p.  49)  In 
May  1902  a  different  plan  was  inaugurated,  the  constitution  was 
revised,  and  the  association  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Illinois  as  the  Illinois  library  association,  to  enable  it  to  do  the 
work  of  a  state  library  commission  if  it  could  secure  funds.  The 
directors  pledged  themselves  to  try  to  secure  an  endowment 
but  as  yet  neither  money  nor  legislation  has  been  secured. 
At  the  annual  meeting  in  1903,  the  Bureau  of  information  was 
transferred  at  the  request  of  its  director  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  library  association.  In  1904,  at  Decatur,  the  associa- 
tion agreed  to  conduct  a  few  library  institutes  with  money  con- 
tributed for  that  purpose  in  response  to  an  appeal  from  the  di- 
rectors. Two  institutes  have  been  held,  one  at  Jacksonville, 
June  2-3,  1904  and  the  other  at  Charleston,  March  20-23,  1905, 
both  pathetic  in  the  needs  recounted  and  encouraging  in  the 
help  given  even  in  so  short  a  time,  and  offering  conclusive 
proof  of  need  of  a  traveling  librarian  in  the  state.  Annual 
meetings  of  the  association  have  been  held  as  follows: 

January  1896,  Springfield;  January  1897,  Springfield;  Feb- 
ruary 1898,  Evanston;  February  1899,  Champaign  and  Urbana; 
February  1900,  East  St.  Louis;  February  1901,  Lincoln;  April 
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1902,  Quincy;  April  1903,  Chicago;  April  1904,  Decatur;  April 
19D5,  Kockford. 

Full  reports  are  published  io  PhMIv  libraries  and  brief  re- 
ports in  Library  JonrnaL 

Interstate  ubrart  confehence 

In  1898  a  call  signed  by  the  leading  lilnarians  of  Chicago 
and  Evanston  was  sent  to  library  workers  in  IlliuoiH,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa  for  a  library 
conference  in  Evanston  February  21-22.  One  hundred  seventy- 
four  registered,  representing  11  states.  A  miscellaneous 
program  was  presented  and  no  special  business  was  transacted, 
but  the  renewal  of  enthusiasm  through  personal  acquaintance 
made  this  a  memorable  meeting  in  the  state. 

BiBLlOGEAPHlCAL  BOCIKTY  OF  CHICAGO  AND  THB  CHICAGO  CHAPTEB 

OF  THE  Bibliographical  society  of  America 

The  Bibliographical  society  of  Chicago  was  organized  Oc- 
tober 23,  1899,  to  encourage  and  promote  bibliographical  study 
and  research,  to  compile  and  publish  special  bibliographies,  and 
to  arouse  interest  in  the  history  of  books  and  libraries.  Mem- 
bership was  open  to  any  person  interested  in  bibliography  upon 
recommendation  of  the  council  The  society  published  its  pro- 
ceedings and  selected  papers  in  a  Year-book.  It  began  a  series 
of  monographs  called  Contributions  to  bibliography,  and  in 
1902  undertook  to  index  21  bibliographic  serials  on  cards  for 
publication  and  distribution  by  the  American  lilirary  associa- 
tion Publishing  board.  In  the  beginning  suggestions  were 
made  for  a  national  bibliogiuphical  society  but  more  conserva- 
tive members  advised  waiting  until  the  number  of  non-resident 
members  should  exceed  the  number  of  resident  members.  In 
the  meantime  at  the  Magnolia  meeting  of  the  American  library 
association  in  1902  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
organization  of  an  Americau  bibliogmphical  society.  At  the 
Niagara  Falls  meeting  in  1903  the  committ-eee  was  authorized 
to  issue  a  circular  urging  such  a  society  and  submitting  a  pro- 
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posed  constitution.  This  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Bibliographical  society  of  America  on  October  18,  1904.  The 
council  soon  after,  on  November  22,  1904,  discontinued  the 
Bibliographical  society  of  Chicago  and  on  January  26,  1905,  at 
a  meeting  of  Chicago  members  of  the  American  society,  organ- 
ized a  branch,  called  the  Chicago  chapter  of  the  Bibliographical 
society  of  America.  The  archives  of  the  original  Chicago  so- 
ciety are  deposited  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Chicago  chapter, 
together  with  one  set  of  analytical  cards  for  bibliographical 
serials.  The  library  of  the  society  including  the  Library  of 
Congress  cards  on  bibliography  and  the  remaining  analytical 
cards  for  bibliographical  serials  have  been  sent  to  the  Biblio- 
graphical society  of  America.  Reports  of  meetings  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Library  journal  and  as  separates  for  distribution 
to  members. 

Publications 

Bibliographical  society  of  Chicago.      Yearbook.     1899-1908. 
4  vols.     Chicago,  1900-1903.    $.50  each. 

Contains  proceedings,  Eelected  papers,  constitution  and  list  of  members. 

Bibliographical  society  of  Chicago.    Contributions  to  bibliogra- 
phy. 

(1)  Josephson,  Aksel  G.  S.  Bibliographies  of  biblio- 
graphies,chronologically  arranged  with  occasional  notes 
and  an  index.  45p.  Chicago,  1901.    $.50.     (500  copies). 

(2)  De  Morgan,  Augustus.  On  the  difficulty  of  correct 
description  of  books.  38p.  Chicago,  1902.  $1.00. 
(300  copies). 

Originally  printed  in  ''Companion  to  the  almanac;  or,  Yearbook  of 
general  information  for  1853."    Now  reprinted  for  the  first  time. 

Chicago  library  club 

The  Chicago  library  club  was  organized  December  17,  1891 
and  incorporated  February  11,  1893.  The  object  of  the  club  "is 
to  increase  by  consultation  and  cooperation  the  usefulness  of 
the  libraries  of  Chicago  and  vicinity,  to  promote  library  inter- 
ests and  work,  and  to  encourage  good  fellowship  among  those 
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engaged  in  such  work."  Membership  is  open  to  any  person 
interested  in  library  work,  upon  recommendation  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.  Meetings  are  held  monthly  from  October  to 
May  inclusive  at  different  libraries,  but  in  recent  years  usually 
at  the  Chicago  public  library.  The  meetings  have  been  miscel- 
laneous in  character,  combining  literary,  technical,  and  social 
features.  The  club  has  been  active  in  promoting  home  libra- 
ries, jail  libraries,  and  cooperative  work  with  schools,  muse- 
ums and  clubs.  The  Chicago  library  club  issued  a  call  for  a 
state  library  association,  once  on  October  25,  1892  and  again 
on  January  2,  1896,  the  latter  resulting  in  organization. 

Publications 

Chicago  library  club.    Constitution.    6p.    17  Dec.  1891. 
Chicago  library  club.    Constitution.    6p.     1893. 

Contains  also  list  of  officers  and  members  and  brief  historical  note. 

Chicago  library  club.    Manual.    26p.     1895. 

Contains  list  of  officers  and  members,  constitution,  history  of  club,  and 
sketches  of  17  libraries  in  Chicago  and  vicinity. 

Chicago  library  club.     List  of  serials  in  public  libraries  of  Chicago 
and  Evanston.     185p.     1901. 

Go-operative  work.  Supplements  issued  by  John  Crerar  library  once 
in  two  years. 

Chicago  library  club.     Libraries  of  Chicago.     109p.     1905. 

Contains  list  of  46  libraries  with  brief  notes;  historical  sketches  of  Ryer- 
son  library  of  the  Art  institute,  Chicago  historical  society  library,  John 
Crerar  library,  Newberry  library  and  Chicago  public  library;  also  his- 
tory of  Chicago  library  club. 

Illinois  state  teachers  association     Library  section 

The  Library  section  was  authorized  in  December  1896  and 
held  independent  meetings  until  1899,  when  there  was  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Library  section  and  the  County  superintendents 
section  under  the  name  of  the  latter.  No  meetings  have  been 
held  since,  but  the  organization  still  exists  and  may  have  a 
place  on  the  program  any  year  when  interest  warrants.    The 
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teachers  have  expected  the  librarians  to  take  the  initiative  and 
there  is  no  librarian  who  can  go  officially  and  none  who  can 
afford  to  do  so  at  his  own  expense  each  year. 

Illinois    federation    of  womens  clubs    Committee  on 
library    extension 

In  October  1897  the  Illinois  federation  of  womens  clubs 
authorized  a  committee  on  libraries  as  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Committee  on  literature.  This  sub-committee  of  five  was  in- 
creased to  seven  in  1900  and  made  a  separate  committee.  In 
1901  it  was  increased  to  nine  and  called  Committee  on  library 
extension.  In  1902  the  number  increased  to  thirteen,  in  1904 
to  sixteen,  and  in  1905  to  twenty-five. 

The  objects  of  the  committee  have  been  to  urge  club  wo- 
men to  distribute  books  and  magazines  to  less  fortunate  people 
whether  in  homes  or  institutions,  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  local  public  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  to  circulate 
traveling  libraries,  and  to  secure  legislation  for  library  exten- 
sion throughout  the  state.  An  increasing  committee  has  been 
necessary  to  present  the  work  in  different  sections  of  the  state. 
Much  of  the  work  cannot  be  measured  as  it  has  consisted  in 
moulding  public  sentiment  and  many  public  libraries  owe  their 
existence  to  the  indirect  influence  of  club  women,  but  the  rec- 
ord shows  over  800  traveling  libraries  collected  and  circulated. 
The  biennial  indorsement  of  unsuccessful  bills  for  a  library 
commission  led  this  committee  in  1905  to  introduce  a  similar 
bill,  which  was  no  more  fortunate  than  the  previous  ones.  All 
of  the  work  of  the  committee  is  voluntary,  the  correspondence 
and  personal  work  are  heavy  and  the  committee  is  liable  to 
change  chairmen  and  membership  each  year.  The  committee 
pablishes  suggestions  and  reports  in  the  Year  book  of  the  fed- 
eration. It  has  also  issued  leaflets  giving  suggestions  to  clubs 
as  to  material  and  records  for  traveling  libraries,  together  with 
rules  for  librarians  and  borrowers. 
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William  fkederick  poole.  ih2M894 

A  Bketch  of  libraries  in  Illinois  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out a  tribute  to  him  who  more  than  any  other  one  person  se- 
cured recognition  in  this  state  for  librarianship  as  a  profession, 
William  Frederick  Poole.  More  libraries  in  the  state  owe  their 
existence  to  his  encouragement  and  advice  than  to  that  of  any 
other  man»  He  was  never  too  busy  to  listen  to  the  problems  of 
the  inexperienced  worker  and  the  trials  of  an  organizer  always 
found  ready  sympathy.  Born  in  Salem,  Ilecember  24»  1821,  he 
spent  his  boyhood  in  New  England,  serving  an  apprenticeship 
as  jeweller,  farmert  and  tanner.  In  I842heentered  yale,grad- 
nating  in  1849, having  taught  three  years  in  the  meantime.  His 
library  interests  date  from  his  sophomore  year  in  college,  1846, 
when  he  was  appointed  assistant  librarian  of  his  society,  the 
Brothers  in  unity,  which  had  a  library  of  about  10  CKX)  voluraes. 
Recognizing  the  need  of  an  index  to  thesets  of  bound  periodicals 
in  this  library  he  devoted  his  spare  time  to  making  one.  His 
manuscript  index  proved  so  helpful  that  its  printing  was  request- 
ed for  distribution*  It  was  therefore  published  in  1848,  being  a 
volume  of  154  pages.  During  bis  senior  year  he  began  a  new  and 
enlarged  edition,  which  was  published  in  1853,  with  521  pages.  In 
1882^  a  third  edition  of  1469  pages  was  issued  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  American  library  association  and  the  Library  as- 
sociation of  the  United  Kingdom  and  this  has  since  been  con- 
tinued in  five-yearly  supplements  through  cooperation. 

Mr.  Poole  became  librarian  of  his  society  in  his  senior  year 
and  remained  in  that  capacity  after  gi'aduation.  In  1851  he 
became  assistant  librarian  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum;  from 
1852  to  1866  he  servedaslibrarian  of  the  Boston  Mercantile  libra- 
ry, and  from  1856 to  1868  as  librarian  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum- 
The  year  1869  he  spent  in  organizing  libraries,  concluding  with 
the  Cincinnati  public  library  where  he  remained  as  librarian 
until  December  1875,  when  he  was  elected  librarian  of  the  Chi- 
cago public  library,  then  just  beginning.  From  January  1874 
to  August  1887  he  developed  this  institution  with  such  marked 
success  that  his  advice  and  assistance  were  asked  for  from  all 
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parts  of  the  country,  but  particularly  from  the  middle  west.  In 
1882  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Northwest- 
ern university.  In  July  1887,  he  was  elected  librarian  of  the 
Newberry  library  and  brought  to  the  position  his  ripe  experi- 
ence as  a  book-buyer,  organizer  and  librarian  with  a  practical 
knowledge  of  technical  details,  a  broad  appreciation  of  research 
work,  a  keen  judgment  as  to  book  values,  and  a  familiarity 
with  local  conditions.  Dr.  Poolers  writings  were  mostly  con- 
fined to  periodicals  and  were  mainly  along  professional  or  his- 
torical lines.  His  professional  writings  were  mainly  upon 
problems  of  organization,  library  buildings,  and  bibliography. 
His  organizing  ability  was  shown  by  his  success  in  building  up 
two  such  different  types  of  libraries  as  the  Chicago  public  li- 
brary and  the  Newberry  library;  his  ideas  as  to  library  build- 
ings were  embodied  in  the  Newberry  library,  a  type  of  the 
room-plan;  and  his  greatest  contribution  to  bibliography  was 
Poole's  Index  to  periodical  literature.  He  was  not  limited  in 
interest  however  to  professional  subjects  but  frequently  pub- 
lished articles  on  early  history  of  New  England  and  of  the 
West.  His  broad  interests  were  recognized  by  election  to  the 
high  offices  of  President  of  the  American  library  association 
and  President  of  the  American  historical  association.  In  1874- 
75  he  edited,  in  Chicago,-  The  Oivl,  a  literary  monthly  which  had 
a  brief  existence,  and  after  the  starting  of  the  Dial  in  1880,  he 
was  a  frequent  contributor  of  reviews. 

In  November  1892  a  severe  fall, undermined  his  health  and 
he  gradually  failed  in  strength  until  he  quietly  passed  away  on 
March  1,  1894  at  the  age  of  72.  His  strength  and  winning  per- 
sonality can  best  be  appreciated  from  the  following  tributes  of 
those  who  were  closely  associated  with  him: 

"Of  commanding  and  yet  affable  and  pleasing  address,  he 
combined  in  a  rare  degree  the  force  needed  for  large  executive 
responsibilities  with  the  tact  and  suavity  which  secure  the 
hearty  loyalty  and  the  affection  of  his  subordinates." 

W.  I.  Fletcher, 

'*He  was  a  broad-minded,  sympathetic  man,  and  he  made 
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himself  universally  loved  among  all  those  who  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  associate  with  him." 

W.  S.  Merrill. 
"Personally  Dr.  Poole  was  the  kindest,  most  considerate 
and  ready  of  librarians.  He  was  a  clear  writer,  an  excellent 
reviewer,  a  scholar  in  American  and  Colonial  American  history 
in  particular,  and  capable  of  a  poem  or  graceful  oration  in  form 
and  matter  equal  to  the  best.  He  was  genial,  approachable, 
and  like  all  great  men  ready  to  learn  from  experts  in  every  de- 
partment." 

W.  S.  B.  Matthews. 
"His  beat  friends  were  those  who  knew  him  best." 

Melvil  Dewey. 
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TITLES    OF   ARTICLES    AND    BOOKS     PUBLISHED    BY    THE   CORPS    OF 

INSTRUCTION,  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS,  BETWEEN 

MAY  1,  1906,    AND   MAY  1,  1906. 

(The  number  in  parentheses  after  each  title  indicates  the  approximate  number  of 
words  in  the  article.) 
Alvord,  C.  W.— 

"Illinois  in  the  Eighteenth  Century;  A  Report  on  the  Documents  in  Belle- 
ville Illustrating  the  Early  History  of  the  State.''    Bull,  of  the  Illinois 
State  Historical  Library,  Vol.  1,  Sept.,  1905.     (Pp.  38) 
'*         "The  Old  Kaskaskia  Records."    An  address  before  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society,  Feb.,  2,  1906.    Chicago  Historical  Society  Publications.    (Pp.  23) 

Bacx)n,  S.  C. — 

^'How  Long  shall  the  Puerpera  Remain  in  Bed."    Jour.  Amer.  Medical 

Assoc,  May  20,  1905. 
"Modification  of  Cow's  Milk."  Jour.  Amer.  Medical  Assoc,  May  20,  1905. 
"Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  as  an  Obstetrical  Complication."    Jour.  Amer. 

Medical  Assoc,  Oct.,  7,  1905.     (3300) 
**The  German  Opinion  on  the  Obstetrical  Dilating  Operations."    The  Plex- 
us, Oct.,  20,  1905. 
"Immediate  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Lacerations  of  the  Vagina  and 

Pelvic  Floor  and  Perineum."  Illinois  Medical  Jour.,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  6, 

p.  465.     (2800) 
"Report  on  Army  Medical  Bill."     Washington,  Jan.,  10,  1906.  Jour.  Amer. 

Medical  Assoc.  Vol.  XLVII,  p.  214. 
"The  Society  in  Public  Affairs."      Bull.   Chicago  Medical  Society,   March 

3. 10  and  31,  1906. 
"Contract  Practice."    Bull.  Chicago  Medical  Society,  April  7,  1906. 
"Book-Synopsis  of  Lectures  on  Obstetrics.*'     Amer.  Medical  Assoc.  Press. 

(Pp.  76) 
"The  Maternal  Impression  Superstition  in  America."  Surgery,  Gynecology 

and  Obstetrics,  March,  1906. 
"Attending  Childbirth  after  Attending  Erysipelas."    Jour.  Amer.  Medical 

Assoc,  Vol.  XLVI,  p.  978. 

Bakr,  a.  W.— 

"Pelvic  Inflammations  of  the  Female  Pelvis  Unaccompanied  by  Pus." 
Jour,  of  Advanced  Therapeutics,  Oct.,  1905.    (1200) 

Baker,  I.  O.— 

"Drainage  of  Earth  Roads."     U.  of  111.  Eng'g  Exp.  Station,  Circular  No.  2, 
Feb.,  1,  1906.     (Pp.  22) 
"         "Benefits  of  Pavements."    111.  Clay  Workers  Association  Convention,  1906. 
Publ.  in  Clay  worker,  The  Clay  Record,  Brick,  and  Good  Roads  Magazine. 

Baldwin,  E.  C— 

"A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  by  Charles  Dickens."     (Pp.  559) 
Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes.    Scott,  Foresman<&  Co.,  Chicago, 
1906. 
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Bahrett,  Channing  W.— 

''Infantile  Uteras  and  its  Treatment,  with  a  new  Operation  for  Anteflexion 
and  Stenosis  of  the  Internal  Os."  Amer.  Jour,  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases 
of  Women,  N.  Y.,  Sept.,  1905.     (6000* 

"  ''Mortality  of  Appendicitis.'*  Lancet-Clinic,  Cincinnati,  pp.  373-379,  1905. 
(4800) 

"  "The  Appendix  and  Its  Relation  to  Pelvic  Diseases. '*  Amer.  Jour.  Surg., 
N.  Y.,  Oct.,  1905.     (4000) 

"  "The  Operative  Treatment  of  Retrodisplacement,  with  a  new  Operation,—- 
Intramural  Transplantation  of  the  Round  Ligaments."  Surgery,  Gyne- 
cology and  Obstetrics,  Chicago,  Nov.,  1905.     (3500) 

Bartow,  Edward— 

"Examination  of  Coal  Dust  after  Explosions  in  Mines  of  Southeastern  Kan- 
sas.*'   Transac.  of  Kan.  Acad,  of  Science,  Topeka,Kan.,  20:1,  Dec.,  1905. 
(700) 
"The  State  Water  Survey;  What  It  Is  and  What  It  Is  Doing.*'    Twenty- 
first  Annual  Rept.  of  111.  Soc.  of  Engineers  and  Surveyors,  Chicago,  1906. 

Bbal,  a.  C— 

"Growing  Peonies.'*    Trans.   111.  State  Hort.   Soc.,   Springfield,  111.,  Vol. 
XXXIX,  1905.     (4000) 
"         "Floriculture.**    Annual  Rept  of  111.  Farmers  Inst.,  Springfield,  111.,  1905. 

(800) 
"         "Cucumbers  Under  Glass.*'    Orange  Judd  Farmer,  Chicago,  40:  5,  Feb.,  3, 
1906.     (600) 

Brbckbnridgb,  L.  p.— 

"Boiler  Teste.**    Pt.  2,  of  Rept.  on  Operations  of  the  Coal-Testing  Plant  of 
the  U.  S.  Geological   Survey  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  1904-1906.     (Pp.  680) 
"         "The  Engineering  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  Illinois.'*    Bull. 
No.  3,  U.  of  111.  Eng*g  Exp.  Station,  March,  1906.     (Pp.  40) 
and 

Dirks,  Hbnry  B.— "Tests  of  High-Speed  Tool  Steels  on  Cast  Iron."    Bull.  No.  2,  U. 
of  111.  Eng'g  Exp.  Station,  Nov.,  1905.     (Pp.  54) 

Bryan,  T.  J.— 

"A  Delivery  Funnel  for  Introducing  Liquids  Under  Increased  or  Dimin- 
ished Pressure."   Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  E^aston,  Pa.,  28: 1,   Jan.,  1906. 

BURRILL,  T.  J. — 

"Advance   of  Ornamental   Horticulture  in  the  State."    Transactions  111. 
Hort.  Soc.,  Springfield,  111.,  39:  December,  1905.     (5400) 
"         "Investigations  upon  Bitter  Rot  of  Apples."    Transactions  111.  Hort.  Soc, 

Springfield,  111.  39:  December,  1905.     (2400) 
"         "Micro-organisms  of  Soil  and  Human  Welfare. "     (Presidential  Address). 
Transactions  Amer.   Microscopical  Soc,  Buffalo,  N.  Y,,  26:  December, 
1905.     (5420) 
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Byford,  H.  T.— 

"Technic  of  Vaginal  Section."  Gynecology,  Surgery  and  Obstetrics,  Chica- 
go, April,  1906. 

Carman,  A.  P.— 

'^Resistance  of  Tubes  to  Collapse."    Physical  Review,  N.  Y.,  Dec.,  1906. 
(1800) 
Carpentkr,  F.  W.— 

"The  Development  of  the  Oculomotor  Nerve,  the  Ciliary  Ganglion,  and 
the  Abducent  Nerve  in  the  Chick."     Bull.  Museum  of  Comparative  Zo- 
ology at  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  48:  2,  Jan.,  1906.   (34000) 
•*         "An  Astronomical  Determination  of  the  Heights  of  Birds  During  Nocturnal 
Migration."     The  Auk,  N.  Y.,  23:  2,  April,  1906.     (2400) 

Carter,  J.  M.  G. — 

"Water  Supply."     Illinois  Medical  Jour.,  May,  1905.     (3000) 

CiGRAND,    B.  J. — 

"When  Hearts  Were  True."    Chicago,  Periodical  Publ.  Co. (Pp.  350) 
"         "Dental  Science  and  the  Common  Weal."  American  Dental  Jour.,  Vol.  IV. 

(3600) 
"         "Annual  Income  as  an  Element  in  Dental  Progress."    Dental  Digest,  Vol. 

XI.     (4100) 
"         "Mandibular  Action  and  Its  Influence  on  the  Entire  System."    Dental 

Cosmos,  Philadelphia,  48:  4.     (5000) 
"         "Aiding  Nature  in  Building  the  Teeth."    The  Plexus,  Vol.  XII.    (2400) 
"         "Prosthetic  Dentistry."     Amer.  Dental  Jour.,  Series,  June  to  May,  19a')  to 

1906.     (18400) 

Clark,  T.  A.— 

To  What  Extent  and  by  What  Methods  Should  the  Work  of  First  Year  Men 
in  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges  be  Supervised?"  Proceedings,  No. 
Central  Assoc,  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  1906.     (4000) 

COLVIN,   S.  8.— 

"The  Concept  of  Adjustment  as  Applied  to  Education."   Educational  Rev., 
N.  Y.,  May,  1905.     (2000) 
"         "Adjustment  and  The  Ideal."     /6k/,  Nov.,  19a5.     (1000) 
"         "A  University  That  Means  Business."    National   Magazine  Boston,  Jan., 

1906.     (1000) 
"         "The   University  of  Illinois."    New  England  Magazine,  Boston,   March 

1906.     (6000) 
"         "Imaginative  Elements  in  the  Written  Work  of  School  Children."    Peda- 
gogical Seminary,  Worcester,  Mass.,  M^rch,  1906.     (6000) 
With  I.  F.  Meyer. 
"         "The  Intention  of  the  Noetic  Psychosis."  Philos.  Bev.,  May.  1906.     (2000) 

CURTISS,  R.  S. — 

"A  Convenient  and  Practical  Method  for  Making  the  Ester  of  Mesoxalic 
Acid."     Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  June,  1905.     (500) 
*[871 
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CURTISS,  R.  8. — 

*^         * 'Ethyl  Oxomalonate  and  its  Behavior  toward  Ammonia."    Proceedings 

Amer.  Assoc,  for  Advancement  of  Science,  New  Orleans  Meeting,  1906. 

Science,  March  2,  1906.     (400) 
**         "Amine    Derivatives    of    Mesoxalic    Esters.*'    Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  Vol. 

XXXV,  No.  4,  April,  1906.     (2600) 

Dahl,  Svbnninq— 

**A  Case  of  Hematuria."    The  Medical  Standard,  Chicago,  29:  4,   April, 
1906.     (2000) 

Daniels,  A.  H. — 

"The  Teaching  of  Logic."     Pop.  Sci.  Monthly,  N.  Y.,  67:  2,  June  1906. 
(3300) 

Davison,  Charles— 

"Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the  Femur." 
"         "Surgery,   Gynecology  and  Obstetrics."     Cook  County  Hospital  Rept, 

1906. 
"         "The  Technique  of  Closure  of  Wounds  by  Removable  Continuous  Suture." 
"         "Surgery,   Gynecology  and  Obstetrics."     Cook  County  Hospital  Rept., 
1906.    The  Plexus,  March,  1906. 

Day,  W.  B.— 

"American  Pharmaceutical  Colleges  and  Schools."  Western  Druggist,  Chi- 
cago, June,  1906.     (600) 
"Medicinal  Plants  of  Illinois."     Ibid,  Aug.,  1905.  (400) 
"         "Results  of  a  Questionaire  on  Pharmaceutical   Education."      Proceedings 
HI.  Pharmaceutical  Education  Soc,  1905.     (750) 

Dehn,  W.  M.  and  McGrath,  S.  J.— 

"Arsonic  and  Arsinic  Acids."     Jour.    Amer.    Chem.   Soc,   March,  1906. 
(5000) 
Dehn,  W.  M.  and  Wilcox,  B.  B.— 

"Secondary  Arsines."     Amer.   Chem.    Jour.,    Baltimore,    Md.  Jan.,    1906. 
(14000) 
Dietrich,  Wm. — 

"Some  New  Phases  in  Pork  Production."  Rept.  Kan.  State  Boanl  of  Agric, 
March,  1906.    25:97.     (8000) 

Dexter,  E.  G. — 

"Mental  Development  and  the  Teaching  Process."    N.  E.  A.  Proceed., 
1906.     N.  Y.  School  Jour.,  July  22,  1906.     (2000) 
"         "The  Influence  of  the  Weather  upon   Deportment  in  the  Schools."     Pro- 
ceedings III.  Congr^s  International  deUArt  Public,   Liege,  Belgium 
(3000) 
"         "Bibliography  of  Education."     Social  Progress,  N.  Y.,  1906. 

"Newspaper  Football."    Pop.  Sci.  Monthly,  N.  Y.,  March,  1905.     (2000) 
"         "Ten  Years  Influence  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten."     School 
Review,  Chicago,  April,  1906.     (4000) 
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Emmett,  a.  D.    See  Grindley,  H.  S. 

Fantus,  Bernard  — 

**Pre8cription  Writing  and  Pharmacy."    Pp.   XII  +  404.  Chicago  Medical 

Book  Co.,  Chicago,  1906. 
"EseentialB  of  Prescription  Writing."  Pp.  136.     Chicago  Medical  Book  Co., 
Chicago,  J  906. 
"         '^Changes  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia."    The  Plexus,  Chicago,  Sept.,  Oct., 

Nov.,  1905.     (5600) 
"         "Pharmacopoeial  Substances,  Uses  and  Doses."  The  Plexus.  Chicago,  Feb., 
March,  April,  1906. 

FiSCHKIN,   E.   A.— 

'The  Elements  of  Diagnosis  of  Cutaneous  Syphilis."    Jour.  Amer.  Medical 
Assoc,  July  8,  1905. 

Fi8K,  G.  M.— 

"Commerce  and  Industry."     Review  of  Legislation,    1904.     N.  Y.  State 
Library. 
*'         "Preferential  Tariff  Rates  and  British  Imperial  Federation."    Congr^s  In- 
ternational D' Expansion  Economique  Mondiale.    Mons,  1905.    Section 
III.,  Politique  Economique  et  Douani^re. 

FOLSOM,  J.  W. — 

"Entomology,  with  Special  Reference  to  Its  Biological  and  Economic  As- 
pects."    Pp.  VIII  +  484;  300  figs.,  5  plates.    P.  Blakistons's  Son  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  1906. 

Forbes,  S.  A. — 

"Twenty-third  Report  of  the  State  Entomologist  on  the  Noxious  and  Bene- 
ficial Insects  of  the  State  of  Illinois."  Twelfth  Report  of  S.  A.  Forbes. 
A  Monograph  of  Insect  Injuries  to  Indian  Com.  Part  II.  Pp.  XXXIII 
+  273;  7  colored  plates;  237  text  figures.  Published  by  the  State,  1905. 
"  "The  Principal  Insects  Injurious  to  the  Com  Plant* '  Pp.  89;  69  figures. 
Report  of  the  111.  Farmers  Institute,  Vol.  X.,  1905. 

"  "Field  Experiments  and  Observations  on  Insects  Injurious  to  Indian  Cora." 
Bull.  104,  U.  of  III.  Agric.  Exp.  Station,  October,  1905.      (Pp.  58) 

"  "A  Conference  on  the  Com  Insects  of  Illinois,"  conducted  by  S.  A.  Forbes, 
State  Entomologist,  at  the  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  111.  Farmers  In- 
stitute. Pp.  23;  1  colored  plate.  Report  of  111.  Farmers  Institute,  Vol. 
X.,  1905. 

"  "Comparative  Experiments  with  various  Incesticides  for  the  San  Jose 
Scale."     Bull.  107,  U.  of  111.  Agric.  Exp.  Station,    April,  1906.      (Pp.  18) 

Eraser,  W.  J. — 

"Crops  for  the  Silo:  Cost  of  Filling  and  Effect  of  Silage  on  the  Flavor  of 
Milk."     U.  of  111.  Agric.  Exp.  Station,  Bull.  101,  April,  1905.     (4500) 
"         "The  Constmction  of  Silos."    U.  of  111.  Agric.  Exp.  Station,  Bull.  102,  June, 
1905.     (6750) 
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Frasbr,  W.  J.— 

*mould  Dairy  Cows  be  Confined  in  Stalls?"     U.  of  111.  Agric.  Exp.  Sta- 
tion, Circular  93,  July,  1905.     (4600) 

Frederick,  F.  F. — 

**The  International  Exhibition  at  Pittsburg.'*    The  Sketch  Book,  Chicago, 
5:3,  Nov.,  1905.     (1600) 

Fuller,  Wm. — 

'^Subparietal  Injuries  of  the  Kidneys."     International  Jour,  of  Surgery, 
Sept,  1906.     (5000) 
**         'The  Non -Surgical  Treatment  of  the  Enlarged  Prostrate."    Amer.  Jour,  of 
Dermatology  and  Geni to-urinary  Diseases,   St.  Louis,  Mo.,   Feb.,  1906. 
(3000) 

Garner,  J.  W. — 

**History  of  the  United    States."      (In  collaboration  with  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge).     Four   Vols.,    pp.    XXVII    +   1881.    John  D.  Moiris  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  1906. 

**Federal  Activity  in  Relation  to  the  Public  Health."     Yale  Beview,  14:2, 
Aug;,  1905.     (8000) 

**The  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  Southern  Representation."    South  At- 
lantic Quar.,  4:3,  July,  1905.     (2000) 

*The  Chicago  Charter  Amendment  Decision."    Chicago  Record-Herald 
Dec.,  10,  1905.     (600) 

"Proposed  Legislation  for  the  Merchant  Marine."    /6id,  March  2,  1906i 
(2000) 

"La  Vie  Politique  et  Parlementaire  dans  Les  Etats  Unis."  Revue  Politique 
et  Parlementaire,  Paris,  Oct.,  1905.     (3500)    Ibid,  April,  1906.     (4500) 

Gbhrman,  A. — with  W.  A.  Evans. 

"Pathology  and  Bacteriology."     Year  Book,  Vol.  IX,    Practical  Medicine 
Series,  Chicago,  1905. 
Greene,  E.  B.— 

"Provincial  America."     A.  B.  Hart's  American  Nation  Series,   VI.  Pp. 
XXI  +  366.     Harper,  N.  Y.,  1905. 

Grindley  H.  S. — 

"Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis."     Pp.  162.  Publ.  by  author,  IJrlmna,  111., 
Jan.,  1906. 
"         "Experiments  in  General  Chemistry."       Pp.  70.  Publ.    by  author,    Ur- 

bana.  III.,  Sept.,  1906. 
"  and  Emmett  A.  D. 

"A  Study  of  the  Phosphorus  Contents  of  Flesh."  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc, 
Easton,  Pa.,  28:1,  Jan.,  1906. 
and  Emmett,  A.  D.— 
"         "Studies  on  the  Influence  of  Cooking  upon  the  Nutritive  Value  of  Meats." 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric,  Exp.  Station,  Washington,  D.  C,  Bull.   162,    Dec, 
1905.      (pp.  230) 
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Grindlby,  H.  S.— 

"Improved  Methods  for  the  AnalysiB  of  Animal  Substances/'    Jour.  Amer. 
Chem.  8oc.,  Easton,  Pa.,  27:6,|June,  19a5.     (Pp.  21) 

Hall,  L.  D.—  and  Mumford,    H.  W. 

"Present  Methods  of  Beef  Production;  Feeds  and  Their  Preparation.'*     U. 

oi  111.  Agric.  Exp.  Station  Circular  92,  May,  1905.     (3600) 
"Breeding  Beef  Cattle  for  Market."    Ibid,  Circular  94,  July,  1906.     (1700) 
Teedlots  and  Shelter."     Ibid,  Circular  98,  Sept.,  1905.     (3500) 
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Hall,  L.  D.— 

"Feeding  Beef  Cattle  on  Grass."     Illinois   Agriculturist,   Urbana,  May, 
1905.     (1800) 

H.AJIMAN,    J.    J. — 

"Cone  Pulley  Radii."     Machinery,  N.  Y.,  12:1,  Sept.,  1905.     (2000) 
"    and  Leutwiler,  O.  A.— 

"Elementary  Machine  Design."   Pp.  123.     Gazette  Printing  Co.,  Cham- 
paign, 111.,  1905. 

Heineck,  a.  p. — 

"Gross  Abnormalities  of  the  Appendix  Vermiformis  Notfd  in  3550  Autop- 
sies."    111.  Medical  Jour.,  Springfield,  111.,  April,  1906. 

Herron,  Belva  M. — 

"Labor  Organization  Among  Women."    Pp.  70.   U.  of  111.  Studies,  1:10, 
May,  1905. 

HOLLISTER,    H.    A.— 

"The  High  School  Course  of  Study,— Its  Content  and  Extent."  Proceedings 
111.  State  Teachers'  Assoc.  Dec,  1904.     (4000) 

"The  Physical  Welfare  of  Students."    Proceedings,   111.  State  Teachers' 
Assoc,  Dec,  1905.     (2500) 
"         "Present  Status  of  the  High  School  in  Illinois."    School  and  Home  Edu- 
cation, Bloomington,  111.,  25:7,  March,  1906.     (4000) 

Hudson,  C.  S. — 

"Application  of  the  Hypothesis  of  Dissolved  Ice  to  the  Freezing  of  Water 
and  of  Dilute  Solutions."  Physical  Review,  N.  Y.,  Vol.  XXI,  July,  1905. 
"         "The  Freezing  of  Pure  Liquids  and  Solutions  under  various  Kinds  of  Pres- 
sure, and  the  Similarity  between  Osmotic  and  Negative  Pressure."  Phys- 
ical Review,  N.  Y.,  Vol.  XXII,  May,  1906. 

Huff,  Geo.  A. — 

"Educational  Athletics."     Encyclopedia  Americano,  Vol.  VI. 

Jones,  W.  C— 

"My  Experience  as  an  Interne  in  Mercy  Hospital."    Chicago. 
"         "Northwestern  University;  a  History."     Univ.  Pub.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.,  1906. 
(1000) 
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Kemp,  G.  T.  with  C.  £.  Harris  and  Henrietta  Calhoun. — 

"Blood  Plates;  Their  Numeration  in  Physiology  and  Pathology."  Pro- 
ceedings of  Amer.  Medical  Assoc.  1905;  Jour.  Amer.  Medical  Assoc., 
April  7,  14,  31,  1906.     (16000) 

Kemp,  G.  T.  with  E.  R.  Hayhurst.— 

'^Observations  on  the  Survival-Respiration  of  Curarized  and  Non-curar- 
ized  Muscle."    Amer.  Jour.  Physiology,  Feb.,  1906.     (500) 

Kemp,  G.  T.  with  O.  0.  Stanley  ane  E.  R.  Hayhurst. — 

^'A  New  Apparatus  for  the  Quantitative  Determination  of  Small  Amounts 
of  Carbon  Dioxide."    Amer.  Jour.  Physiology,  Feb.,  1906. 

KiNLSY,  David— 

**The  Popular  Opinion  of  Teachers  and  Teaching."    School  and  Home  Ed- 
ucation, Bloomington,  111.,  June,  1905.     (4000) 
''         ''Democracy  in  Education."    Proceedings,   Western  Section  of  No.   111. 
Teachers  Assoc.,  Dixon,  111.,  Oct.,  1905.     (8000) 

Knipp,  C.  T.— 

"New  Theories  of  Matter  in  Relation  to  Chemical  and  Physical  Theory." 
School  Science  and  Mathematics,  Chicago,  6:2,  Feb.,  March,  1906.  (6500) 
"         "A   New  Form  of  Mercury  Still."    Science,   N.  Y.,  25:585,  March,  1906- 
(450) 

Lloyd,  J.  W.— 

**The  Farmer's  Vegetable  Garden."  U.  of  111.  Agric.  Exp.  Station  Bull.  105, 
Feb.,  1906. 

Lytle,   E.  B. — 

"The  Definition  of  a  Limit."  School  Science  and  Mathematics,  Chicago, 
6:1,  Jan.,  1906.     (2300) 

Neikirk,  L.  I.— 

"Groups  of  Order  p"'-*  Which  Contain  Cyclic  Subgroups  of  Order  p^- s" 
(pp.  65.)     University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  May,  1905. 
"         ''Ibid,  Abstract,  pp.  10.    Transactions  of  Amer.  Math.  Soc.,    N.  Y.,  Mac- 
millan,  July,  1905. 

Ochsner,   a.  J.— 

"Clinical  Surgery."    Pp.  757.     Cleveland  Press,  Chicago,  1905. 
"         "The  McGiaw  Ligature."    Jour.  Amer.  Medical  Assoc.,  Oct.,  21,  19a5. 
"         "Constriction  of  the  Duodenum  Below  the  Entrance  of  the  Common  Duct 
and  Its  Relation  to  Disease."    Transactions  Amer.  Surgical  Assoc,  1905. 
"         "Management  of  Hospitals."    Lancet-Clinic,  Jan.,  27,  1906. 
"         "Technique of  Gall  Bladder  Operations."    Surgery,  Gynecology  and  Ob- 
stetrics, Feb.,  1906. 
"         "Hospital  Construction."    Clinical  Review,  March,  1906. 

Patton.  J.  M.— 

"A  Case  of  So-Called  Musical  Heart."  Jour.  Amer.  Medical  Assoc,  Chi- 
cago, 45:12,    Sept.,  1905.     (1700) 
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Patton,  J    M.— 

''An  Instance  of  Acquired  Pulmonary  Stenosis.'*  Clinical  Review,  ChicagOi 
23:7,     April,  1906.     (2000) 

Paul,  H.  G  — 

'*A  Study  of  Shakspere's  Staging."     English  Graduate  Record,   N.  Y.,  2:2, 
Dec.,  1905.     (5000) 
"         **An  Unrecognized  Source  of   Poe's  Marginalia.'*    Ihid,  2:4,  April,  1906. 

(1000) 
'*         **Coleridge*8  Ancient  Mariner,  and  ]x)weirs  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes.*'    Pp.  LII  +  90. 

Peters,  A.  W.  and  Rebb,  M.  H. — 

''Abstract  of  Some  Relations  of  Protozoa  to  Certain  Ions  in  Their  Medium." 
Science,  23:527,     April  6,  1906.     (300) 

Pbttit,  J.  H.  and  I.  G.  Scuaub.— 

"The  Determination  of  Organic  Carbon  in  Soils.**  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.8oc., 
26:12,     Dec,  1904.     (750) 

Pettit,  J.  H.  and  A.  YsTXiARB. — 

"The  Determination  of  Total  Phosphorus  in  Soils.**    Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
Washington,  D.  C,  1905.    (750) 

Pbttit,  J.  H.— 

"The  Maintenance  of   Soil  Fertility  in  Grain  Farming.**    Missouri  Com 
Growers  Assoc,  1906.    Columbia,  Mo.  (1200) 

Pettit,  J.  H.  with  C.  G.  Hopkins  and  J.  E.  Rbadhimbr. — 

"The  Gist  of  Four  Years*  Soil  Investigation  in  the  Illinois  Com  Belt.**    U. 
of  111.  Agric.  Exp.  Station  Circular  100,  Oct.,  1905.     (1280) 
"         "The  GiHt  of  Four  Years*  Soil  Investigation  in  the  Illinois  Wheat  Belt.**  U. 
of  111.  Agric.  Exp.  Station  Circular  99,  Oct.,  1905.     (1280) 

Puckner,  W.  a.— 

"The  Estimation  of  Acetanilide."     Pharmaceutical  Review,   Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  23:302.     (1500) 

"         "Notes  on  the  Estimation  of  Caffeine.**    Pharmaceutical  Review,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  23:305.     (2000) 

"         "The  Estimation  of  Caffeine  in  Presence  of  Acetanilide.**    Pharmaceutical 
Review,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  23:345.     (2000) 

"         "A  Review  of  Literature  on  ^le  Estimation  of  Alkaloids  for  the  Year  1904.** 
Pharmaceutical  Review,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  23:175,  206.     (2000) 

"         "Alkaloidal  Estimations  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopeia.**      Amer. 
Jour.  Pharmacy,  Philadelphia,  77:372,  Aug.,  1905.     (1500) 

"         "The  Detection  of  Formaldehyde  in  Witch  Hazel.*'    Amer.  Jour.  Pharma- 
cy, Philadelphia,  77:502,  Nov.,  1905.     (1000) 

PlTRDY,    R.   C  — 

"Limits  of  Variation  in  Body  Composition.**    Transactions,  Amer.  Cera- 
mic Soc,  Columbus,  O.,  7:1,  April,  1905.     (3500) 
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PURDY,    R.  C  — 

"General  Considerations  of  Floor  Tile  Bodies  Made  from  Clay."  Ibid,  7:1, 
April,  1905.     (10500) 

"  **The  Calculation  of  the  Comparative  Fineness  of  Ground  Materials  by 
Means  of  a  Surface  Factor. ' '       Ibid,  7 :2,  1905.     ( 1 800) 

"  "Biography  of  Clays."  Transactions,  National  Brick  Mfg.  Assoc,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind.,  Clay  Worker,  Feb.,  1906.     (3000) 

PUSKY,  W.   A.— 

"The  Therapeutic  Use  of  X-rays;  Three  Years  After."  Jour.  Amer.  Medi- 
cal Assoc.,  May  13,  1905. 

QUINE,  W.  E.~ 

"The  Ideals  and  Practices  of  the  Medical  Profession."  111.  Medical  Jour., 
June,  1905. 

RiCKBR,    N.  C— 

"Kept.  Committee  on  Architecture."  111.  Soc.  Eng'gs  and  Surveyors,  Con- 
struction News,  March,  1906. 

RiETZ,  H.  L. — 

"Simply  Transitive  Primitive  Groups  Which  are  Simple  Groups."  Araer. 
Math.  Soc,  N.  Y.,  11:10,    July  1906.      (700) 

RiSLEY,    W.  T.— 

"Algebra,  I.  and  II."  Pp.  96  each.  Amer.  School  of  Correspondence,  Chi- 
cago, 1904  and  1905. 

tf  isLEY,  W.  T.  and  Leigh,  C.  W.— 

"Solid  Geometry."     Pp.  110.  Tbid,  1906. 

Sammis,  J.  L. — 

"The  Action  of  Mercaptides  on  Quinones."  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  27:9, 
Sept.,  1906. 

SissoN,   K.  O.— 

"Religious  Instruction  in  Germany  and  Its  Results."  Proceeilings  Religious 
Education  Assoc,  Chicago,  1905.     (2200) 
"         "Educational  Courses  in  German  Universities."     Education,   26:5,    Jan., 

1906.     (750) 
"         "Review  of  Paul   Munroe's   Textbook  of  History  of  Education.*  "     Dial, 

40:470,     Feb.,  16.  1906.     (2000) 
"         "Education  by  Contagion."  Democratic-Messenger,  Mt.  Sterling,  111.,  Dec, 
5,  1905.     (800) 

Sbifert,  M.  J.— 

"Traumatic  Cerebral  Diabetes."     Amer.  Medicine,  10:2,  July,  1905. 
"         "Medicine."     Chicago  Medical  Ret^order,  28:2,  Feb.,  1906. 

SMrrn,  Frank — 

"Notes  on  Species  of  North  American  Oligochaete  V.    The  Systematic  Re- 
lationships of  Lumbriculus  (Jhinodrilus)  Inconstans  (Smith)."     111.  State 
Lab.  Nat.  Hist.,  Bull.  7:5,  Dec,  1905.     (2000) 
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Smith,  Frank — 

"A  Plan  for  a  Cooperative  Study  of  Bird  Migration/'  School  Science  and 
Mathematics,  Chicago,  6:3,  March,  1906.     (650) 

Smith,  G.  McP.— 

**0n  the  Reciprocal  Replacement  of  the  Metals  in  Aqueous  Solutions/' 
Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  27:5,  May,  1905.     (5000) 

Stearns,  W.  N.~ 

"Religious  Education  in  State  Universities.'*    Western  Christian  Advocate, 
Cinn.,  Feb.,  28,  1903.     (2000) 
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I.   INTRODUCTION 

This  paper  deals  chiefly  with  a  remarkable  process  of 
epithelial  degeneration  which  occurs  periodically  in  the  col- 
lembolan  stomach,  and  has  an  important  physiological  sig- 
nificance; and  deals  secondarily  with  regeneration  and  secre- 
tion in  the  stomach  of  .CoUembola  as  compared  with  those 
functions  in  other  insects. 

The  details  of  this  process  of  degeneration  are  here  des- 
cribed and  interpreted  for  the  first  time.  The  only  previous 
references  to  the  subject  are  by  Sommer  ('85,  p.  713),  who  men- 
tions that  he  found  two  different  aspects  of  the  epithelium  of 
the  mid-intestine  of  Tomocerus  (Macrotoma)j  and  by  Fernald 
('90,  p.  455),  who  makes  a  brief  reference  to  the  process  as 
observed  by  him  in  Anurida  maritima. 

II.  MATERIAL  AND  METHODS 

The  species  of  CoUembola  used  in  this  study  were 
Tomocerus  niger,  Podura  aquatica.  Isotoma  viridis,  and  Orchesella 
cincta. 

By  examining  large  numbers  of  Tomocerus,  we  were  able 
to  obtain  a  sufficiently  complete  series  of  stages* in  the  degen- 
eration and  regeneration  of  the  stomach  epithelium.  It  was 
unnecessary  to  have  as  complete  a  series  in  the  case  of  the 
other  species,  since  they  were  found  to  present  essentially  the 
same  conditions  as  Tomocerus,  whence  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  the  phenomena  as  described  here  for  Tomocerus  are  the 
same  in  all  CoUembola.  Specimens  taken  at  random  and 
sectioned  showed  striking  differences  in  the  condition  of  the 
stomach  epithelium.  In  order  to  ascertain  what  relation,  if 
any,  existed  between  the  condition  of  the  stomach  epithelium 
and  that  of  the  external  integument,  it  was  necessary  to  kill 
the  insect  with  known  reference  to  the  time  of  the  external 
moult.    To  this  end  a  large  number  of  insects  were  collected 
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and  put,  singly,  into  small  glass  tubes,  with  bits  of  moist  de- 
cayed wood  for  food,  the  tubes  being  closed  by  cotton  plugs. 
When  proper  precautions  were  taken,  including  the  use  of 
sterilized  cotton  and  distilled  water,  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
fungi,  it  was  found  that  the  insects  could  be  kept  alive  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  and  their  habits  of  feeding,  moulting,  etc., 
readily  observed. 

Collembola  moult  throughout  life,  continuing  to  moult 
after  they  are  full  grown.  This  fact,  already  noticed  by  Som- 
mer,  is  of  special  significance,  as  indicating  that  ecdysis  is 
here,  at  least,  something  more  than  a  provision  for  growth.  In 
Collembola  ecdysis  does  not  depend  upon  temperature  or  lack  of 
food,  and  may  prove  to  be  an  excretory  process  in  these  forms, 
which  are  unique  among  insects  in  having  no  Malpighian 
tubes,  notwithstanding  the  statements  of  Nicolet  ('41),Tullberg 
(72),andSommer  C85). 

The  interval  between  two  successive  moults  increases 
with  the  age  of  the  individual.  Very  young  insects  moult  as 
often  as  every  two  days,  while  adult  specimens  moult  at  inter- 
vals varying  from  six  to  eight  days.  For  some  time  (about 
twenty-four  hours)  previous  to  moulting  the  insects  are  in- 
active, and  take  no  food,  but  immediately  after  ecdysis  the  in- 
sect usually  devours  the  cast  skin — a  habit  which  necessitates 
almost  constant  observation  in  order  to  determine  the  time  of 
the  moult  before  the  exuviae  have  disappeared.  The  eaten  skin, 
with  ite  numerous  chitinous  scales,  may  easily  be  recognized 
in  the  stomach  of  the  insect,  and  these  remains  are  of  use  as 
indicating  when  the  last  moult  occurred. 

The  material  was  studied  by  means  of  microtome  sections 
and  in  dissections,  made  under  the  compound  or  dissecting 
microscope.  Usually,  sections  of  the  entire  insect  were  made, 
but  often  the  stomach  was  dissected  out,  and  then  sectioned. 
Either  method  gave  excellent  results,  but  the  latter  is  the  bet- 
ter, theoretically,  as  regards  .fixation,  orientation,  and  ease  of 
sectioning.    The  structural  conditions  in  fixed  and  stained  ma-. 
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terial  were  compared  critically  with  those  in  the  living  cyto- 
plasm, which  was  obtained  by  dissecting  out  the  stomachs  of 
decapitated  insects.  Both  preserved  and  living  cytoplasm 
agreed  precisely  in  structure,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  ob- 
serve. The  living  cytoplasm  is  alveolated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  preserved  cytoplasm — an  important  fact,  since  the 
transformations  in  the  epithelium  of  the  stomach  are  largely 
changes  in  alveolation,  as  our  figures  show. 

For  killing  and  fixing  the  tissues  we  used,  with  excellent  re; 
suits,  a  saturated  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  in  thirty-five  per 
cent,  alcohol,  with  two  per  cent,  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  This 
solution  was  used  at  a  temperature  of  about  80®  C,  and  allowed 
to  act  for  three  or  four  minutes,  after  which  the  tissues  were  left 
in  seventy  per  cent,  alcohol  for  twenty-four  hours  in  order 
thoroughly  to  remove  the  mercuric  chloride.  For  embedding, 
the  usual  parafSn  method  was  employed,  using  watch  glasses, 
as  being  most  convenient.  Serial  sections  wBre  cut,  with  a 
Minot-Zimmermann  microtome,  from  6§  to  10  micra  in-  thick- 
ness, in  sagittal  and  transverse  planes. 

Dissected  material  was  stained  in  toto,  immediately  after 
washing  out  the  fixing  agent,  Grenacher's  alcoholic  borax- 
carmine  being  used  in  this  case.  The  tissues  were  left  in  this 
stain  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  decolorized  in  alcohol  of 
seventy  per  cent.,  acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  until  a  clear,  bright  red  color  was  obtained. 

For  staining  sections,  Ehrlich's  acid  haematoxylin  was 
used;  alone  or  with  safranin  or  orange  G.  The  tissues  were 
stained  in  haematoxylin  for  about  ten  minutes,  then  decolorized 
in  slightly  acidulated  alcohol  one  or  two  minutes,  or  until 
they  showed  good  differentiation.  In  double-staining,  the 
tissues  were  treated,  as  above,  with  haematoxylin,  and  counter- 
stained  in  a  weak  solution  of  safranin  in  absolute  alcohol,  or 
else  a  dilute  solution  of  orange  G.  in  ninety-five  per  cent, 
alcohol.  Both  safranin  and  orange  G.  are  excellent  chitin 
stains.     The  best  results  as  regards  precision  and   range  of 
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differentiation  were  obtained  with  Ehrlich's  haematoxylin  and 
orange  G, 

III.  THE  ALIMENTARY  TRACT 
(Plate  L,  Fig.  K) 

In  Collambola  and  Thysanura  (especially  Campodea  and 
Japyx)  the  alimentary  tube  presenta  primitively  simple  con- 
ditions, such  as  in  the  less  primitive  insects  (Pterygota)  are 
confined  to  the  egg  or  larva.  In  Tomorerus,  as  in  all  other 
elongate  collembolans,  the  digestive  tube  is  axial  in  position, 
extends  directly  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus,  and  falls  into  the 
three  distinct  regions,  namely,  Jhre-inteiitirie  {Fig.  1,  f.  int.), 
comprising  mouth,  pharynx  and  oe^sophagus,  and  derived  from 
the  ectodermal  stomodieum:  fftiff-infestim'  (tth  int),  from  the 
entodermal  mesenteron;  and  hind-inteMine(h*  int.)^  from  the 
ectodermal  proctodtcum.  There  are  no  diverticula  excepting 
the  salivary  glands.  The  posterior  end  of  the  a^sophagus  folds 
into  the  stomach  to  form  a  cardiac  valve  {rarX  and  at  the 
posterior  end  of  the  stomach  a  pyloric  valve  {pjfL)  occurs. 

The  anatomy  of  the  entire  digestive  tube  need  not  detain 
ns,  since  it  has  already  been  described  by  TuUberg  ('72),  Som- 
mer  ('85),  Fernald  ('90),  Folsom  ('99),  and  Willem  (*00).  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  wall  of  the  tube  consists  of  a  single 
layer  of  epithelial  cells,  which  secrete  entally  a  distinct  intima 
)Pl  IL,  Fig.  2,  inX  and  ectally  a  delicate,  hyaline^  boinoge ne- 
ons basement  membrane,  or  tunica  propria  {k  m.)  This  is 
surrounded  by  a  single  layer  of  circular  muscles  (t\  w,)  which 
are  most  strong  developed  around  the  pharynx  and  rectum. 
Outside  the  circular  muscles  is  a  single  layer  of  longitudinal 
muscles  (Fig.  1,  Lrn.)  in  the  case  of  the  stomach;  they  being 
absent  around  the  tesophagus  and  rectum. 

The  mid-intestine,  otherwise  known  as  ventriculus,  chylific 
stomach,  or  stomach^  is  the  principal  division  of  the  alimentary 

^Tbie  term  10  in  current  use,  and  li  oft^ii  eonvenient  lo  employ^  provided  it  he 
underitood  that  Iheetoinach  of  an  insect  is  entirely  ditferenti  phyaiologicully*  from  tlie 
utomach  of  a  vertebrate, 
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tract.  In  the  adult  insect  {Tomocerus)  the  mid-intestine  is 
about  two  millimeters  in  length,  reaching  from  the  beginning 
of  the  mesothorax  to  the  fourth  abdominal  segment.  The  av- 
erage diameter  is  about  one  hundred  micra.  The  ventriculus 
is  surrounded  immediately  by  about  ninety  circular  muscles, 
and  next  by  about  sixteen  longitudinal  muscles;  both  kinds  of 
muscle-fibers  are  distinctly  striated.  As  these  muscles  under- 
go no  morphological  changes  in  the  adult  insect,  they  will 
seldom  be  referred  to  here.  We  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of 
the  complex  changes  undergone  by  the  epithelial  cells.  These 
changes  are,  of  course,  continuous,  but  may,  for  convenience  of 
description,  be  referred  to  five  stages. 

IV.    DEGENERATION 
Stage  1 
(Plate  II,  Fig.  2) 

The  degeneration  of  the  epithelium  of  the  stomach  occurs 
only  at  each  moult,  and  then  occupies  but  one  or  two  days  at 
most.  At  all  other  times,  i.  e.,  between  moults — the  epithelium 
is  in  what  we  may  term  a  resting  condition,  since  it  is  charac- 
terized by  the  absence  of  nuclear  division,  though  the  epithe- 
lium is,  of  course,  active  so  far  as  secretion  and  absorption  are 
concerned. 

In  the  resting  condition  there  is,  as  has  been  said,  a  single 
layer  of  cells;  these  are  now  columnar  (Fig.  2,)  and  polygonal 
in  cross-section  (PI.  II.,  Fig.  3);  the  average  length  of  each  cell 
is  about  eighteen  micra,  and  the  width,  four  to  six  micra. 

The  cytoplasm  has,  under  low  magnification,  a  somewhat 
granular  appearance;  under  a  one-tenth  homogeneous  immer- 
sion-objective, however,  a  finely  alveolar  structure  appears. 
This  is  due  to  round  or  oval  vacuoles  or  alveoli  (Fig.  2,  alv.) 
containing  a  nonstainable  fluid,  and  separated  from  one 
another  by  a  stainable  substance  which  appears  in  section  as  a 
reticulum.  Precisely  the  same  appearances  are  given  by  the 
living  cytoplasm  of  these  cells.    In  sectioned  and  stained  ma- 
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terial  the  reticulum  frequently  presents  a  suggestion  of  agran- 
ular structure,  not  sufficiently  distinct,  however,  to  be  repre- 
sented in  our  tif^ures.  Around  the  nucleus  the  cytoplasm  is 
less  dense  than  elsewhere,  owing  to  a  coarser  alveolation  (Fig. 
2/)  The  cytoplasm  becoroes  somewhat  denser  toward  the  inner 
half  of  the  cell,  that  is,  towards  the  intima. 

Adjoining  cells  are  separated  by  cell-walls  {lat\  though 
these  are  often  indistinct  and  incomplete,  in  which  case  the 
cells  are  usually  distinguishable  from  each  other  only  by 
differences  in  the  density  of  the  cytoplasm  and  by  the  positions 
of  the  nuclei.  The  dividing  wall  is  usually  most  distinct 
toward  the  base  of  the  celL  It  has  not  the  appearance  of  a 
secretion,  but  rather  that  of  a  condensation  of  the  ordinary 
reticular  substance.  It  stains  in  the  same  way  as  does  this 
intar-vacuolar  substance  in  other  parts  of  the  cell,  but  some- 
what  more  deeply,  being,  therefore,  denser.  The  appearance  is 
exactly  what  would  result  if  lateral  pressure,  due  to  turgidity, 
exerted  radially  in  each  cell,  were  to  cause  condensation  at  the 
plane  of  the  cell-wall,  where  the  pressures  from  opposite  sides 
would  meet. 

The  fact  that  the  inter-cellular  boundaries  are  often  in- 
complete or  indistinct  was  noticed  by  Fernald  ('90,  p.  439), 
who  was  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  poor  preservation.  We  are 
satisfied,  how^ever,  that  this  incompleteness  of  the  side-walls  is 
a  normal  condition,  as  our  material  in  which  it  occurs  is  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation,  showing  distinctly  the  minute 
alveolation  of  the  cytoplasm. 

The  nuclus  {n)  is  situated  near  the  center  of  the  basal  half 
of  the  cell  It  is  round  or  oval,  with  the  long  axis  in  the  longi- 
tudinal axis  of  the  cell,  and  measures  from  four  to  six  micrain 
diameter*  There  is  a  distinct  nuclear  membrane.  The  kary- 
oplasm,  as  well  as  the  chromatin  matter,  takes  the  hfemat^^^xy- 
lin  stain  much  more  deeply  than  does  the  cytoplasm,  becoming 
dark  blue  and  the  chromatin  blue-black,  while  the  cytoplasm 
remains  pale  blue,  or  takes  the  contrasting  color  if  a  second 
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stain  is  used.  Numerous  chromatin  bodies  (chr.)  and  usually 
a  nucleolus  (n/.)  are  present  in  each  nucleus. 

Scattered  irregularly  through  the  cytoplasm  are  small, 
round  concretions  {con.)  of  various  sizes  up  to  one  micron  in  di- 
ameter; they  are  highly  refractive,  non-stainable,  and  consist 
of  concentric  layers.  Except  in  being  smaller,  these  concre- 
tions are  precisely  similar  in  appearance  to  the  large  pseudo- 
crystals  found  deposited  in  the  fat-body.  The  latter  have  been 
described  and  figured  by  Sommer  ('85,  p.  689),  who  found  them 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  weak  acids  with  a 
lively  evolution  of  gas,  and  concluded  that  they  were  calcium 
carbonate  in  combination  with  some  organic  substance.  Fer- 
nald  ('90,  p.  442),  working  on  Amiridu  fnaritima,  found  similar 
concretions  in  two  individuals,  and  concluded  that  in  the  rest 
of  his  material  they  had  been  dissolved  by  the  acids  used  in 
fixing  and  killing. 

Willem  ('00,  p.  101)  described  the  same  structures  as  found 
in  Sminthurus  fuscus:  "Les  concretions  que  logent  les  vacuoles 
des  cellules  en  question  sont  spheroidales,  de  taille  fort 
variable,  nettement  consiituees  de  couches  concentriques  et 
cons6quemment  formees  par  depots  successifs  autour  d'une 
masse  initiale.  Insoluble  dans  Teau,  Talcool,  I'^ther,  lechloro- 
forme,  elles  disparaissent  dans  les  acides  etendus.  Lorsqu'elles 
sont  particuli^rement  nombreuses,  comme  chez  Sminthurus  fiis- 
cus  adulte,  leur  destruction  par  une  petite  quantite  de  liquide 
acide  s'accompagne  de  I'apparition  de  masses  cristallines  iv- 
r6guli6res  qu'on  voit  s'accroitre  rapidement  sous  le  microscope; 
celles-ci  pr6sentent  par  leur  aspect,  par  leur  solubility  ou  in- 
solubility respective  dans  divers  r6actifs,  tons  les  caract^res  de 
I'acide  urique.  La  reaction  de  la  murexide  s'obtient  d'ailleurs 
ais  ment  avec  des  fragments  appropri6s  de  Sminthure.  D'autre 
part,  si  Ton  attaque  par  I'acide  chlorhydrique  etendu  des 
amas  concr6tionnaires  du  m6rae  CoUembole,  on  obtient  une 
solution  qui,  lentement  ^vaporee  sur  un  slide,  fournit  des 
cristaux  appartenant  au  syst^me  cubique  et  identiques  a  ceux 
du  chlorure  de  sodium." 
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As  the  result  of  our  own  experiments,  we  have  found  that 
the  concretions  in  the  epithelium  of  the  stomach  and  those  in 
the  fat-body  behave  alike*,  when  treated  with  water,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  picric  acid,  caustic  potash,  alcohol,  xylol,  etc. 
Both  kinds  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  xyol.  After  soak- 
ing for  some  time  in  water,  the  concretions  assume  nearly 
the  same  index  of  refraction  as  the  water,  so  that  they  become 
almost  invisible.  Prolonged  treatment  with  either  acid  did 
not  dissolve  the  peripheral  zone,  but  the  central  part,  which 
had  been  more  granular,  disappeared  and  must  haye  dissolved, 
since  it  could  not  be  recovered  in  the  same  form.  Treatment 
with  caustic  potash  for  several  hours  caused  the  concretions  to 
disappear  as  such,  leaving  only  pale  circular  outlines  and,  in 
some  cases,  minute  granular  residues  which  had  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  concretion. 

Notwithstanding  Willem's  statement  that  the  murexide 
reaction  is  easily  obtained  from  the  concretions  of  the  fat-body> 
we  failed  to  get  tbe.reaction  from  either  kind  of  concretions. 
We  did  obtain  needle-shaped  crystals  from  a  hydrochloric 
acid  solution,  but  are  not  certain  that  these  came  solely  from 
the  concretions.  Crystals  obtained  from  a  picric  acid  solution 
of  the  concretions  were  needle-shaped  and  slightly  curved, 
often  branching  fan-like  at  one  end.  These  were  indistinguish- 
able from  crystals  of  sodic  picrate,  which  we  obtained  from 
NaCl.  Thus  the  base  of  the  concretions  is  sodium;  as  regards 
the  acid,  our  partly  negative  results,  we  admit,  have  les9 
weight  than  the  positive  results  of  Willem;  indeed,  from  our 
own  experience,  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  him  that  the 
concretions  are  sodic  urate. 

The  chemical  tests  used  by  Willem  are  the  same  ones  by 
means  of  which  Plateau  (74,  p.  32)  obtained  sodic  urate  from 
the  Malpighian  tubes  of  Carabus  auratus  and  Orydes.  Fabre 
('56),  it  may  be  mentioned,  found  uric  concretions  in  the  mid- 
intestine  of  Sphex. 

Within  the  digestive  cavity  of  each  of  the  species  exam- 
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inedy  it  is  common  to  find  numbers  of  spheroidal  bodies  (PI.  IL, 
Figs.  4-12),  varying  in  diameter  from  ten  tc  fourteen  micra. 
They  have  an  alveolated  cytoplasmic  structure  not  unlike  that 
of  the  epithelium,  and  possess  the  parts  of  a  typical  cell,  i.  e., 
nucleus,  nucleolus,,  and  a  distinct  nuclear  membrane.  The 
nucelus  stains  more  deeply  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  and 
shows  distinct  chromatin  elements.  These  cells  are  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  digestive  cavity,  on  either  side  of  the  peri- 
trophic  membrane,  and  also  within  the  epithelial  cells  (PI. 
II.,  Fig.  12, par.),  or  projecting  from  the  cell  as  if  in  the  act  of 
passing  into  the  lumen.  In  the  resting  cells  they  may  be 
found  on  either  side  of  the  nucleus,  or  even  wedged  between 
two  of  the  epithelial  cells. 

These  free  cells  are  evidently  parasitic,  unicellular  organ- 
isms probably  gregarines.  Sommer  ('86,  p.  715)  made  the 
following  observation :  ''Ueberaus  haufig,  ja  fast  als  konstanter 
Parasit  findet  sich  im  Chylusdarm  eine  Gregarine.  Dieselbe 
tritt  entweder  vereinzelt  auf ,  oder  gesellig,  zuweilen  in  solchen 
Massen,  dass  statt  des  Darmepithels  fast  nur  Gregarinen  an 
der  Darmwand  vorhanden  zu  sein  scheinen,  welche  mit  dem 
Kopfe  in  die  Zellen  eingefressen,  dicht  an  einander  gedrftngt 
fast  ausschliesslich  den  Inhalt  des  Darmes  ausmachen. — 
Zuweilen  fand  ich  auch  ausserhalb  des  Darmes  im  ganzen 
Eorper  dicht  angehauft  Pseudonavicellen  fthtiliche  Gebilde. 

''Eben  so  hatte  ich  Gelegenheit,  Entwicklungsstadien  von 
Cestoden,  Cysticerken,  zu  finden,  welche  den  aus  dem  Darm 
von  Tenebrio  molitor  von  Stein  beschriebenen  sehr  gleichen. 

''Endlich  ist  das  Yorkommen  junger  Nematoden  zu 
erwahnen,  welche  spiralig  zusammengeroUt,  gelegentlich  in 
mehrfacher  Zahl  angetroflfen  wurden." 

Sommer  neither  figures  nor  describes  the  forms  to  which  he 
refers  as  parasites;  We  have  therefore  no  way  of  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  the  organisms  which  we  have  observed  are  the . 
same  species  that  he  found.    Our  material,  as  it  happened,  con- 
tained no  Cysticerci  or  Nematodes. 
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The  iiitima,  or  lining  membrane,  is  a  secretion  from  the 
epithelial  cells  of  the  stomach.  It  is  striated  transversely,  the 
stria?  being  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  micra  apart.  They  are 
due  in  all  probability  to  minute  pore-canals,  through  which  fluids 
may  be  either  secreted  or  absorbed.  Frenzel,Oudemans,Sommer, 
Gehuchten,  and  others  have  described  and  figured  the  intima 
as  a  layer  of  tine  filaments,  to  which  they  give  the  name  of 
**Harchen8auni."  In  Ttmmcerus,  however,  the  intima  presents 
no  such  appearance^  but  it  is  clearly  a  membrane  (PL  IIL,  Fig. 
16).  The  thickness  of  the  intima  in  different  individuals  varies 
from  that  of  a  barely  perceptible  line  to  a  thickness  of  four 
micra. 

The  food-contents  (PL  III.,  Fig,  1%,  food)  of  the  stomach 
are  always  enclosed  in  a  thin  elastic  membrane  {pei\  M^),  which 
holds  the  substances  together  in  a  compact  cylindrical 
mass.  A  similar  peritrophic  membrane,  or  "funnel,*'  has  been 
described  by  Schneider  ('87,  p.  140)  as  occuring  in  Thysanura 
and  in  many  higher  forms,  such  as  certain  Coleoptera,  Dipteraj 
and  larv*  of  Lepidoptera.  Schneider  observes  that  "A He  den 
Trichter  besitzenden  Insecten  (und  Larven)  fressen  feste.selbst 
UBverdauliche  Stoffe,  wilhrend  die  anderen,  fltlssige  Nab  rung 
zu  sich  nehmen." 

Various  suggestions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  peritrophic 
membrane  have  been  made.  Pagenstecher  (as  quoted  by 
Schneider^  p.  140)  regards  it  as  a  secretion  of  the  salivary 
glands.  No  evidence  to  support  such  a  view  is  found  in  the 
forms  we  have  examined,  and  the  conception  of  a  tube  formed 
within  the  stomach,  from  the  secretion  of  glands  in  the  head, 
appears  to  us*  to  say  the  least,  improbable.  MeKschnikoff  (as 
quoted  by  Schneider,  p.  140),  Oudemans  (p,  191).  and  Schnei- 
der (p.  140)  state  that  the  peritrophic  tube  is  chitinous;  a  state- 
ment which  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  CoUembola,  for  we 
find  that,  upon  treatment  with  caustic  potash  for  several  hours* 
the  food*enclosing  membrane,  as  well  as  the  intima  of  the  mid- 
intestine,  disappears,  while  the  chitinous  intima  of  the  fore  and 
hind-intestine  are  unaffected  visibly  by  the  reagent.    Plateau 
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and  Balbiani  (quoted  by  Packard,  p.  314)  offer  a  more  reason- 
able explanation,  namely,  that  the  membrane  is  a  secretion 
formed  at  the  surface  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  chylific 
stomach;  and  this  we  find  to  be  true  in  Collembola.  In  almost 
any  specimen,  the  origin  of  this  membrane  around  the  food 
may  be  seen  (PI.  III.,  Fig.  16).  The  intima  either  splits  or 
else  loosens  from  the  epithelium  and  envelops  the  food-mass, 
at  the  same  time  losing  its  striated  appearance,  and  becoming 
folded  and  twisted  in  accommodating  itself  to  the  size  of  the 
food-mass  when  the  latter  does  not  fill  the  lumen.  After  losing 
the  intima  in  this  way,  the. epithelium  immediately  begins  to 
secrete  another,  which  increases  in  thickness  as  secretion 
proceeds. 

The  food  (PI.  I.,  Fig.  1;  Plate  III.,  Fig.  16,  food)  contained 
in  the  peritrophic  membrane  consists  mainly  of  particles  of 
wood,  and  in  many  cases,  of  .fungus  spores.  Three  kinds  of 
fungus  spores  were  found  repeatedly  in  different  specimens, 
often  in  such  quantity  as  nearly  to  fill  the  digestive  cavity. 
These  were  recognizable  as  Capnodium  saHvinmn ,  Macrosporiiim , 
and  Triposporitan,  the  last  two  not  being  sufficiently  intact 
to  admit  of  specific  determination.^  In  the  food-mass  are 
found  also  spherical  or  elongate  bodies  {par.),  each  possessing 
a  nucleus,  nucleolus,  and  numerous  vacuoles,  which  bodies 
appear  to  be  identical  with  those  before  described  as  embedded 
in  the  epithelium,  and  as  being  probably  gregarine  parasites. 

In  the  stomach  cavity  and  outside  the  peritrophic  mem- 
brane there  is  usually  a  faintly  staining,  evenly  granular  sub- 
stance {pi.)  similar  to  the  blood-plasma  found  in  the  body 
cavity,  but  containing  no  corpuscles  or  nuclei.  This  substance 
is  probably  a  digestive  fluid  secreted  by  the  epithelium  of  the 
stomach. 

Stage  2 
(Plate  IV.,  Fig.  17) 

An  insect  killed   about  forty-eight  hours  before  ecdysis 

9 

^For  the  determination  of  these  fungi,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Barrett,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois. 
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exhibits  the  following  modifications  of  the  epithelium.  The  al- 
veolation  has  become  somewhat  coarser,  which  brings  about  an 
increase,  in  the  length  of  each  cell  and  consequently  in  the 
thickness  of  the  whole  epithelial  wall.  The  highly  refractive 
granules,  or  concretions  (con.)  in  the  cytoplasm  become  more 
numerous,  especially  in  the  region  between  the  nucleus  and  the 
intima. 

A  series  of  important  changes -in  the  epithelium  now 
occurs.  These  changes  are  continuous  and  rapid,  and  the  entire 
series  is  completed  by  the  time  the  external  moult  takes  place. 
From  this  stage  until  the  next  resting  stage,  the  side  walls 
{lat.)  of  the  cells  are  indistinct,  except  occasionally  for  a  short 
distance  near  the  base,  the  cells  being  distinguished  from  one 
another  only  by  their  nuclei  and  by  differences  in  density. 

Stage  3 
(Plate  IV.,  Tig.  19) 

The  thickness  of  the  epithelial  wall  is  now  from  thirty-six 
to  forty  micra — an  enormous  increase  as  compared  with  its 
thickness  in  the  resting  stage — and  the  inner  half  of  the  cell 
shows  large  vacuoles  from  three  to  ten  micra  in  diameter, 
many  of  which  contain  conspicuous  concretions  {con.).  A 
distinct  layer  of  vacuoles  (  vac),  four  to  six  micra  in  diameter, 
is  found  immediately  beneath  the  intima  {in.).  The  gregarine 
parasites  {par.)  are  now  found  in  the  ental  half  {ent.)  of  the 
wall,  and  in  most  cases  each  is  surrounded  by  a  clear  vacuolar 
space. 

The  most  striking  difference,  however,  between  this  stage 
and  the  preceding  is  seen  in  the  position  of  the  nuclei  {mig.  n.), 
some  of  which  have  moved  from  their  original  position  in  the 
basal  half  {ed.)  of  each  cell  to  a  new  position  in  the  more 
coarsely  vacuolated  area  {ent.)  nearer  the  lumen,  forming  a 
second  layer  of  nuclei  inside  the  original,  or  primary,  layer. 
The  number  of  migrant  nuclei  {mig.  n.)  is  somewhat  less  than 
the  number  of  remaining  nuclei,  being  about  forty-three  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number.    It  is  noticeable  in  some  cases  that 
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each  of  the  migrant  nuclei  is  entirely  surrounded  by  larga 
vacuoles,  as  it  moves  from  the  basal  to  the  ental  half  of  the 
cell.  But  what  moves  the  nuclei?  We  believe  that  this 
nuclear  migration  is  to  be  explained  in  terras  of  cell-vacuola- 
tion,  the  changes  iji  which  have  been  followed  closely  in  this 
study,  as  appears  in  the  figures  given.  Immediately  after  the 
nuclear  division  such  as  took  place  at  the  preceding  ecdysis 
(as  described  beyond),  the  two  daughter  nuclei  remain  near 
each  other,  though  separated  by  a  cell-wall.  The  plane  of 
division  is  such  as  to  leave  one  of  the  daughter  nuclei  some- 
what nearer  the  intima  than  the  other  (PI.  IV.,  Fig.  18). 
As  ecdysis  approaches,  the  inner  half  of  the  cytoplasmic  layer 
becomes  less  dense  than  the  outer  half,  owing  to  the  distention 
of  its  alveoli  and  vacuoles,  and  the  daughter  nuclei  which  are 
nearer  this  region  of  lesser  density  move  into  it.  This  move- 
ment is  accounted  for  by  the  turgidity  of  the  cytoplasm.  When 
a  cell  of  the  stomach  epithelium  is  isolated,  in  its  own  fluid, 
without  the  addition  of  water,  it  swells  to  a  spheroidal  form, 
owing  to  its  turgidity  (Frenzel,  p.  259,  Tab.  7,  Fig.  8;  Oude- 
mans,  p.  190,  Tab.  III.,  Fig.  36);  and  this  same  quality  seems 
to  explain  the  propulsion  of  the  nucleus  from  a  region  of 
greater  density  to  one  of  lesser  density.  It  explains  as  well 
the  removal  of  gregarines  from  the  cells  of  the  stomach,  and 
also  the  removal  of  excretory  concretions  (as  described  be- 
yond) from  the  same  cells. 

Stage  4 
(Plate  v..  Fig.  20) 
Following  the  condition  described  above,  a  separation  ap- 
pears between  the  denser,  basal  part  {ect)  of  the  epithelial  wall 
and  the  more  coarsely  vacuolated  portion  {ent)  next  the  lumen. 
The  separation  is  effected  by  a  dividing  membrane  {in.)  which 
forms  midway  between  the  intima  and  the  basement  mem- 
brane. This  dividing  wall  is  at  first  extremely  thin,  but  it 
gradually  increases  in  thickness,  and  acquires  all  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ordinary  intima.  As  it  grows  in  thickness  it  pushes 
before  it  the  vacuolated  ental  division  of  the  wall. 
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The  number  of  nuclei  remaining  in  the  primary  position, 
i.  e.,  near  the  basement  membrane,  is  now  restored  to  the 
normal  number  by  mitotic  division.  Since  the  number  before 
the  division  is  rather  more  than  half  the  original  number,  and 
since  the  number  of  cells  in  the  resting  epithelium  of  the  adult 
insect  does  not  increase  from  moult  to  moult,  it  follows  that  not 
all  the  nuclei  left  behind  divide,  but  only  enough  to  replace 
those  which  were  lost, — to  express  it  in  this  way.  In  the  grow- 
ing insect,  however,  there  occurs  an  actual  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  epithelial  cells.  The  nuclear  division  is  indirect,  or  mi- 
totic, as  was  said.  Immediately  before  division,  the  nucleus 
(jPl.  IV.,  Fig.  19)  becomes  slightly  larger  (seven  to  eight  micra 
in  diameter)  than  in  the  resting  stage  (five  to  six  micra),  the 
karyoplasm  becomes  more  coarsely  reticulated  or  al veolated,  and 
the  chromatin  elements  stain  in  sharper  contrast  to  the  kary- 
oplasm. The  various  phases  of  mitosis  (Pis.  V.  and  VI.,  Figs. 
21-28)  are  distinct  and  easily  recognized,  especially  in  material 
stained  with  haematoxylin  and  orange  G;  yet  the  chromatin 
bodies  are  small,  and  crowd  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  almost  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  number  of  chromo- 
somes. In  some  instances,  however,  (PI.  VI.,  Figs.  26  and  27) 
the  number  of  chromosomes  appeared  to  be  sixteen,  arranged 
in  eight  pairs.  The  plane  of  division  is  transverse  to  the  axis 
of  the  stomach.  Insects  killed  just  after  the  division  of  the 
epithelial  wall  into  two  layers  (PI.  V.,  Fig.  20)  invariably  show 
mitosis  in  full  progress.  In  some  instances  a  count  of  all  the 
nuclei  which  appeared  in  a  tangential  section  in  the  outer  part 
of  the  wall  showed  fully  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  nuclei  to  be  in- 
volved in  one  or  another  stage  of  mitosis.  Immediately  after 
division  the  daughter  nuclei  (Fig.  20.  dan.  w.)  are  smaller 
(three  to  five  micra  in  diameter)  and  stain  more  intensely  than 
do  the  nuclei  in  the  resting  stage. 

Stage  5 
(Plate  VI.,  Fig.  30) 
Following  the  separation  of  the  epithelium  into  two  layers, 
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the  outer  layer  {ect)  gradually  decreases  in  thickness  and  re- 
turns to  the  resting  condition.  The  inner  part  {ent.),  consisting 
of  loosely  organized  cytoplasm,  containing  nuclei  {deg.  w.), 
concretions  {con.),  and  parasites  {par.),  becomes  enclosed  in  a 
membrane  precisely  similar  in  structure  and  origin  to  that 
which  encloses  food  in  the  stomach;  it  is,  then,  another 
peritrophic  membrane.  The  whole  mass  which  since  Stage  4 
has  occupied  the  entire  digestive  cavity  (PI.  VI.,  Fig.  29),  now 
gradually  shrinks  (PI.  VII.,  Fig.  32),  and  its  cytoplasm  under- 
goes marked  changes  in  appearance  (PI.  VII.,  Fig.  31).  The 
alveoli  {aU\)  and  vacuoles  coalesce  and  finally  break  down^ 
leaving  only  fragments  of  cytoplasm  which  have  lost  all  alveo- 
lation  and  have  become  merely  granular,  and  which,  for  the 
most  part,  eventually  disappear.  The  nuclei  offer,  apparently, 
more  resistance  to  the  process  of  degeneration  than  does  the 
cytoplasm,  retaining  their  identity  after  the  alveolation  of  the 
cytoplasm  is  lost.  They  become,  however,  slightly  swollen 
(PI.  II.,  Figs.  13-15),  and  lose  the  nuclear  membrane.  The 
chromatin  bodies  {vhr..  Fig.  13)  of  each  nucleus  remain  for  a 
time  in  their  relative  positions,  but  finally  become  separated 
from  one  another  and  scattered  about,  or  else  aggregated  in  ir- 
regular masses.  The  concretions  (PI.  VI.,  Fig.  30,  con,)  alone, 
of  all  the  elements  which  were  formerly  a  part  of  the  epithe- 
lium, are  unaffected  by  the  process  of  degeneration.  Parasites, 
if  present,  also  remain  unaltered  and  are  cast  out  of  the  ali- 
mentary  canal,  but  these,  of  course,  have  never  been  in  a  true 
sense  a  part  of  the  epithelium.  The  residue,  which  is  ejected 
from  the  alimentary  canal  at  once  after  ecdy^is,  consists  almost 
entirely  of  the  concretions  already  referred  to,  with  the  frag- 
ments of  chromatin  matter,  all  massed  solidly  together. 

V.   REGENERATION 

The  process  of  degeneration  which  we  have  described  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  regeneration  of  the  epithelium  of  the 
mid-intestine,  which  latter  process  has  been  fully  described  by 
Frenzel  for  Coleoptera,  Diptera,  Lepidoptera,  and  Hymenop- 
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in  the  same  individual,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  their  origin 
and  development.  The  cells  of  this  region  are  long  and  nar- 
row and  are  crowded  together  more  closely  than  those  of  the 
middle  and  anterior  regions  of  the  stomach.  A  cell  of  this 
kind,  turgid  with  digestive  fluid,  becomes  convex  on  its 
free  surface  (Fig.  38,  sec.  p.\  pj^)  This  convexity  increases, 
until  a  part  of  the  cell  projects  into  the  lumen  {sec.  />.') 
Next,  the  connection  between  the  projection  and  the  cell 
constricts  {sec.  p.*)  until  there  results  the  separation  of 
a  spherical  body  {sec,  p,^),  six  to  eight  niicra  in  diameter, 
exclusive  of  intima,  made  up  of  ordinary  cytoplasm  fre- 
quently containing  concretions  but  invariably  without  a 
nucleus.  After  becoming  free  in  the  digestive  cavity,  the 
spherical  body  loses  its  intima*  {in.),  becomes  less  definite 
in  outline  and  stains  less  deeply.  The  vacuoles  and  alveoli 
break  down,  their  contents  escaping  to  mix  with  the  food. 
The  residue  of  reticular  substance  remains  for  a  short  time 
faintly  granular,  but  soon  disappears.  It  appears  that  this 
process  also  is  one  whereby  digestive  fluids  which  have  been 
elaborated  by  the  cell,  are  given  off  to  act  on  the  food. 

Gehuchten  has  described  the  process  of  secretion  in  the 
larva  of  Ptychoptera.  According  to  his  observations  (as  quoted 
by  Packard,  pp.  326-829),  when  an  epithelial  cell  is  about  to 
empty  its  secretion  into  the  alimentary  canal,  the  cell  becomes 
distended  and  a  part  of  the  cytoplasmic  body  projects  into  the 
digestive  cavity.  A  glandular  cell  of  the  chylific  stomach,  when 
at  rest,  is  furnished  with  a  striated  '^platform"  on  the  digestive 
surface,  the  platform  being  provided  with  Hlaments.  But  when 
active,  the  cells  present  a  very  different  appearance,  since  in 
many  of  them  the  platform  has  disappeared,  and  is  replaced  by 
a  simple  membrane.  During  the  process  of  secretion,  a  finely 
granular  mass,  continuous  with  the  cytoplasm,  swells,  raising 
the  limiting  membrane  over  the  entire  breadth  of  the  cell,  and 
causing  it  to  project  into  the  lumen.  A  pear-shaped  vesicle  is 
thus  formed,  which  eventually  is  constricted  off  from  the  cell 
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and  set  free  in  the  lumen  of  the  stomach.  These  vesicles, 
both  before  and  after  separation  from  the  cell,  are  clear  and 
transparent  in  the  living  insect,  but  more  granular  in  the  tissue 
fixed  for  sectioning.  Gehuchten  then  describes  a  modification 
of  the  process  which  occurs  when  secretion  is  most  active.  The 
limiting  membrane  may  then  be  raised  in  several  places  at 
once  on  a  single  cell,  and  several  vesicles  may  form  instead  of 
one.  After  becoming  detached  from  the  cell,  these  vesicles 
rupture  and  their  contents  mix  with  the  food. 

Needham  ('97,  pp.  108-113)  has  described  the  accumulation 
and  discharge  of  the  digestive  secretion  in  dragon-fly  nymphs, 
in  .which  the  digestive  epithelium  is  of  the  same  type  as  in  Or- 
thoptera.  Interspersed  between  the  cylindric  cells  are  groups, 
or  *'nidi"  of  small,  roundish  cells,  close  to  the  basement  mem- 
brane, and  having  no  communication  with  the  digestive  cavity. 
ThQ  secreting  process  consists  in  the  accumulation  of  granular 
material  in  the  cells  midway  between  the  nidi.  These  cells 
then  rise  in  elevations  with  turgid  summits  from  which  the 
striated  border  has  disappeared,  and  a  globule  is  discharged,  as  if 
crowded  out  by  compression  from  adjacent  cells,  the  globule  in- 
cluding generally,  the  nucleus.  Needham  agrees  with  most  other 
recent  investigators,  in  considering  the  nidi  to  be  centers  of 
regeneration  in  which  new  new  cells  arise  (p.  113)  "by  division, 
grow,  crowd  their  way  to  the  surface,  acquire  a  striated  border, 
become  functional,  secrete,  discharge,  digest  and  die,  giving 
place  to  others  which  in  turn  run  the  same  course." 

Certain  differences  will  be  seen  at  once  between  the  pro- 
cesses of  secretion  as  described  by  Gehuchten  and  Needham, 
and  the  process  in  Collembola,  since  in  the  latter  the  prolifera- 
tion does  not  burst  through  the  intima,  but  is  still  covered  by 
the  striated  membrane  when  constricted  off.  Moreover,  in 
Collembola  the  discharged  portion  does  not  represent  the 
greater  part  of  the  cell,  nor  does  it  even  include  the  nucleus  as 
in  the  dragon-fly  nymph. 
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VII.  CONCLUSION 

What  is  tbe  meaning  of  the  periodical  degeneration  of  half 
the  epithelial  wall  of  the  mid-intestine?  Sommer  has  sug- 
gested one  use  of  the  cast-off  epithelium.  He  says,  (p.  715): 
•*0b  die  abgestossenen  Zellen  dem  Thiere  wfthrend  der 
Hftutung,  wo  dasselbe  keine  Stoffe  von  aussen  aufnimmt,  zur 
Nahrung  dienen,  Iftsst  sich  mit  Bestimmtheit  nicht  behaupten, 
ist  aber  nicht  unwahrscheinlich."  This  view  is  supported  by 
the  decrease  in  quantity  of  the  cast-off  material  before  it  is 
finally  ejected;  for  the  evident  explanation  of  this  decrease  is 
that  the  nutritive  elements  are  digested  and  resorbed.  This  is, 
merely  incidental  to  a  larger  process,  however,  which  must,  be 
accounted  for.  While  the  insect  is  growing,  the  growth  of  the 
stomach  is  effected  by  a  constant  increase  in  the  number  of 
its  cells,  through  mitotic  division.  A  simple  explanation, 
then,  would  be  that  this  phenomenon  is  merely  an  incidental 
result  of  the  continuance  of  the  ordinary  process  of  cell-division 
after  the  stomach  has  reached  its  maximum  size;  when,  there- 
fore, the  surplus  cells  with  their  nuclei  must  be  disposed  of. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  phenomenon  is  something  more 
than  an  abnormal  prolongation  of  ordinary  cell-multiplication 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  confined  to  full  grown  individuals, 
but  occurs  throughout  the  life  of  the  insect. 

A  second  possibility  that  suggests  itself  is  that  the  phe- 
nomenon is  a  secretory  process.  It  is  already  known  that 
among  insects  of  several  diverse  orders  (see  p.  22)  some  of  the 
cells  of  the  stomach  cast  off  each  a  portion  of  its  cytoplasm  in 
the  form  of  a  rounded  vesicle,  the  contents  of  which  mix  with 
the  food  in  the  lumen  of  the  stomach.  Have  we  here  essen- 
tially Jbhe  same  thing,  except  that  it  involves  the  entire 
epithelial  wall,  instead  of  being  local,  and  involves  nuclei  as 
well  as  cytoplasm?  The  answer  is — no;  for  at  the  time  of  the 
casting-off  of  the  epithelium  until  its  remains  are  discharged 
from  the  rectum,  there  is  usually  no  food  whatever  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  at  most,  only  the  slightest  trace  of 
food. 
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The  most  reasonable  interpretation  at  which  we  have  been 
able  to  arrive  is  the  following, — an  induction  from  the  facts 
observed.  Soon  after  a  moult,  when  feeding  is  resumed,  or 
even  before  food  is  eaten,  peculiar  concretions  (see  p.  11) 
appear  in  the  cells  of  the  stomach.  These  concretions  increase 
in  number  continually.  They  are  scattered  throughout  the 
cell  until  it  is  nearly  time  for  the  moult;  then  they  accumu- 
late in  the  ental  half  of  the  cell,  which  is  soon  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  cell,  and  cast,  with  its  contents,  into  the  lumen 
of  the  stomach,  where  the  concretions  remain  intact  until 
they  are  ejected  from  the  alimentary  canal.  These  concretions 
form  in  the  cell  as  products  of  cell-metabolism;  they  increase 
with  the  age  of  the  cell;  they  are  insoluble  in  the  blood  of  the 
insect,  and  are  highly  resistant  to  ordinary  chemical  reagents, 
(see  pp.11, 12);  they  eventually  load  the  cell,  become  segregated 
at  the  inner  end  of  the  cell  and  are  then  cast  off.  Therefore 
we  regard  them  as  excretory  products.  Being  insoluble,  they 
are  removed  bodily,  and  this  removal  is  accomplished  by  cell- 
division.  Though  the  removal  involves  an  initial  sacrifice  of 
half  the  cytoplasm,  and  half  the  number  of  daughter  nuclei, 
the  fluid  contents  of  both  these  are  resorbed  by  the  remaining 
epithelium,  before  the  concretions,  chromatin  matter  and  frag- 
ments of  disintegrated  reticular  substance  are  expelled  from 
the  body. 

Concretions  of  precisely  the  same  kind,  though  larger,  are 
deposited  in  the  fat-body  of  Collembola,  where  they  increase 
in  number  with  the  age  of  the  insect  and  where  they  remain 
until  the  insect  dies. 

If  these  concretions  are  indeed  uric  acid  or  one  of  its 
derivatives,  as  Willem  maintains,  that  is  additional  and  most 
important  evidence  in  favor  of  our  excretory  theory. 

This  conclusion — that  the  stomach  in  Collembola  has  an  ' 
excretory  function — is  of  course  unique  for  insects.    But  Col- 
lembola   themselves  are   unique    among    insects    (excepting 
possibly    Jffpyx)    in    having    no    Malpighian  tubes    for  the 
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extraction  of  waste  products  from  the  blood — and   excretion 
is  one  of  the  vital  necessities  of  any  cell. 

VIII.    SUMMARY 

In  Collembola,  a  degeneration  of  the  inner  half  of  the 
epithelial  wall  of  the  mid-intestine  occurs  in  connection  with 
each  ecdysis.  The  cells  of  the  mid-intestine  become  confluent 
and  important  changes  of  alveolation  ensue;  nearly  half  the 
nuclei  migrate  toward  the  intima,  while  the  rest  of  the  nuclei 
remain  near  the  basement  membrane;  a  wall  now  forms  be- 
tween the  two  sets  of  nuclei,  dividing  the  epithelium  into  two 
concentric  layers.  The  inner  of  these  two  layers  degenerates; 
the  cytoplasmic  reticulum  disintegrates;  the  nuclear  mem- 
branes disappear  and  the  chromatin  granules  become  scattered, 
but  remain  intact;  much  of  the  fluid  substance  is  resorbed  into 
the  remaining  layer  of  cells.  The  disorganized  epithelium,  sur- 
rounded by  a  peri  trophic  membrane,  is  expelled  through  the 
rectum  shortly  after  the  external  moult. 

The  process  is  an  excretory  one.  By  this  means,  the 
rapidly  accumulating  concretions  of  sodic  urate  are  re- 
moved from  the  cells  of  the  mid-intestine,  as  are  also,  but  inci- 
dentally, unicellular  parasites  (Gregarinidae). 

The  nuclei  lost  by  degeneration  are  replaced  by  the  mitotic 
division  of  the  remaining  nuclei, — this  occurring  before  the  in- 
ner portion  of  the  epithelium  is  cast  off. 

The  peritrophic  membrane,  which  always  envelops  a  food- 
mass,  is  formed  by  the  splitting  of  the  intima,  and  is  therefore 
a  secretion  from  the  epithelium  of  the  mid-intestine.  The  wall 
that  divides  the  originally  single  layer  of  cells  into  two  layers, 
splits  into  two  membranes,  one  of  which  surrounds  the  degen- 
erating epithelium  as  a  peritrophic  membrane,  while  the 
^  other  forms  the  new  intima  of  the  mid-intestine. 

The  formation  of  new  cells  takes  place  throughout  the 
epithelium,  by  mitosis;  this  regeneration  does  not  occur  from 
local  centers,  or  "crypts,"  as  it  does  in  other  insects;  further- 
more, no  amitotic  divisions  are  found  at  anytime. 
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Secretion  is  performed  (1)  by  the  general  epithelium  of  the 
mid-intestine;  (2)  by  special  clear  cells  in  the  middle 
region  of  the  stomach;  (3)  by  specialized  cells  in  the  posterior 
region;  these  last  give  off  proliferations  into  the  lumen,  which 
become  constricted  off,  as  free,  rounded,  cytoplasmic  vesicles, 
which  break  down  in  the  alimentary  canal  and  mingle  their 
contents  with  the  food. 

This  novel  role  of  the  mid-intestine  as  an  organ  of  excre- 
tion is  correlated  with  the  absence  of  Malpighian  tubes  in 
Collembola. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES 

All  figures  are  of  Tomocerus  niger  Bourl.  Outlines  of  drawings 
were  made  with  an  Abbe  camera  lucida,  and  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied, were  magnified  760  times  and  drawn  three  times  that  size, 
the  final  size,  on  the  plates,  being  1890  diameters.  Detail  is  rep- 
resented as  seen  with  a  ^V  homogeneous  oil-immersion  objective. 

Abbreviations 

ah alveoli. 

6.  m basement  membrane. 

car cardiac  valve. 

chf chromatin  body. 

cm circular  muscle. 

con concretion. 

dau,  n daughter  nucleus. 

deg.  cyi • degenerating  cytoplasm. 

dfg.  n » degenerating  nucleus. 

ect ectal  division  of  cytoplasm. 

ml en tal  division  of  cytoplasm. 

food  food  mass. 

/.  int fore-intestine. 

h.  ini hind-intestine. 

i?i  intima. 

/ lumen. 

lat lateral  wall. 

I.  m longitudinal  muscle. 

mig.  n migrant  nucleus. 

m.  int mid-intestine. 

n nucleus. 

nl nucleolus. 

n.  m nuclear  membrane. 

jmr parasite. 

per.  m peritrophic  membrane. 

pi plasma. 

pyl pyloric  valve. 

sec.  c secretory  cell. 

sec.  p  secretory  proliferation. 

vac vacuole. 

Plate  1 
Fig.  1.     Sagittal  section  of  Tomocerus  niger.     x  112. 
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Plate  II 

Fig.  2.  Epitbelium  of  mid-intestine  at  Stage  i  (resting  stage);  radial  section  of 
mid-intestine. 

Fig.  3.     Outlines  of  cells  of  mid-intestine,  in  cross-section,     x  630. 

Figs.  4-11.     Gregarines  in  various  Conditions. 

Fig.  12.  (irregarine  (jix/r.)  in  epithelial  wall  of  mid-intestine  of  an  insect  which 
had  fasted  for  six  days;  radial  section. 

Figs.  13-15.     Disintegrifting  nuclei  found  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

Plate  III 

Fig.  10.  Portion  of  a  radial  section  of  the  mid-intestine,  showing  origin  of 
peritrophic  membrane  from  intima.     x  630. 

Plate  IV 

Fig.  17.     Epithelium  of  mid-intestine  at  Stage  2;  radial  nection. 
Fig.  18.     Daughter-nuclei  in  alternating  positions;  radial  section. 
Fig.  19.     Epithelium  of  mid-intestine  at  Stage  3;  radial  section. 

Plate  V 

Fig.  20.     Epithelium  of  mid-intentine  at  Stage  4;  radial  section. 
Figs.  21-26.     Phases  of  Fuitowis  in  nuclei  of  epithelium  of  mid-intestine.     Fig.  21, 
metaphase;  Figs.  22-25,  anaphase. 

Plate   VI 

Figs.  26-28.  Phases  of  mitosis  in  nuclei  of  epithelium  of  mid-intestine.  Figs.  26, 
27,  anaphase;  Fig.  28,  telophase. 

Fig.  1:9.  Sketch  to  show  a  portion  of  the  digestive  cavity  occupied  by  cast-oflf 
epithelium.     Stage  4;  radial  section,     x  547. 

Fig.  30.     Epithelium  at  Stage  5;  radial  section. 

Plate  VII 

Fig  31.  Degenerating  cytoplasm,     x  547. 

Fig.  32.  Degenerating  cytoplasm  enclosed  in  peritrophic  membrane,     x  123. 

Fig.  33.  Secretory  cells  in  middle  region  of  mid-intefltine;  radial  section. 

Fig.  34.  Cell  from  mid-inte.stine,  after  fasting;  radial  section. 

Plate  VIII 
Figs.  35-37.     Cells  from  mid-intestine,  after  fasting;  radial  section. 

Plate  IX 
Figs.  38,  39.     Epithelium  of  ponterior  region  of  mid-intestine,  to  show  the  devel- 
opment of  secretory  proliferations;  radial  sections. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCHES 

Arranged  alphabetically  under  place,  with  cross  references  from 
special  names, 

ABINGDON  Knox  county  Pop.  2022 

Abingdon  public  libbabt 

(Dec.  1902)  1447  vols  22  period,  circ.  8066  vols  income  $600  Open 
2  to  6    6:30  to  8  or  9    Local  classification    No  catalog    Closed  shelves 

The  Abingdon  library  association  was  organized  January 
1,  1896,  but  its  property  was  transferred  to  the  city  for  a  free 
public  library  on  January  1, 1898.  The  library  occupies  rented 
quarters  in  the  city  hall  and  is  supported  by  a  two-mill  tax. 
Books  may  be  secured  by  making  a  deposit  of  five  dollars  or  by 
furnishing  the  name  of  a  responsible  resident  as  security. 

Adams  memorial  library    see  Wheaton. 

AUerton  public  library    see  Monticello. 

ALTON  Madison  county  Pop.  14210 

Jennie  D.  Hayneb  library  association  . 

(31  Dec.  1904)  9341  bd  vols  10  period,  circ.  31439  vols  Open  1  to  9  Tu. 
<&  Sat.  1  to  6  Thurs.  Dewey  classification  Dictionary  card  catalog  Open 
shelves 

The  Alton  public  library  association  was  organized  in  1852 
but  on  February  28,  1866  its  books  were  sold  at  auction  and 
were  bought  by  the  ladies  of  Alton  for  $165.  The  Alton  library 
was  then  organized.  This  was  supported  by  gifts,  subscriptions 
at  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  year,  and  partial  endowment,  and  was 
located  in  a  small  room  in  the  second  story  of  the  city  building. 
In  January  1879  and  again  in  April  1889  the  library  was  damaged 
by  fire.  In  May  1891  after  several  changes  in  organization  and 
location  the  property  of  the   Alto7i  public  library  association 
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and  its  membership  were  transferred  to  the  Jennie  D.  Hayner 
library  association.  In  June  1891  the  library  removed  to 
the  Hayner  memorial  building,  presented  to  the  association  by 
John  E.  Hayner  in  memory  of  his  wife,  and  on  July  2, 1901  the 
library  was  endowed  by  Mr  Hayner  with  $60,000  and  was 
made  free  to  the  public. 

The  building,  designed  by  Theodore  C.  Link  of  St  Louis, 
Mo.  was  commenced  in  1890  and  cost  about  $16,000.  It  con- 
sists of  one  story  and  basement  of  red  pressed  brick  with  lime- 
stone trimmings.  The  children  have  a  separate  department 
and  a  $500  fund  called  the  Lucy  J.  Haskell  memorial,  the  inter- 
est of  which  is  to  be  used  for  buying  children's  books. 

ALTONA  Knox  county  Pop.  638 

Ransom  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)     3000  bd  vola     4  period,      circ.  4000  vols     income  $240. 
Open  9  a.  tn.  to  8  p.  tn.  Sat.     Open  shelves 

The  library  was  founded  by  George  Ransom  in  1889  as  a 
free  libi'ary  for  the  residents  of  Walnut  Grove  township  and  is 
supported  by  the  interest  on  Mr  Ransom's  bequest. 

ARGOLA  Douglas  county  Pop.  1995 

Aroola  public  library 

The  library  board  was  organized  June  6,  1903  and  steps 
were  at  once  taken  to  secure  a  library  building.  Two  sites 
were  offered  free  but  the  library  board  thought  their  location 
unsuitable,  and  therefore  bought  a  lot  in  another  quarter  for 
$1500  from  an  appropriation  of  $2000  made  by  the  city.  A  gift 
of  $10,000  from  Andrew  Carnegie  was  made  available  August 
20,  1908.  The  building  is  of  Bedford  stone,  50  by  54  feet  with 
basement,  designed  by  Paul  0.  Moratz  of  Blooming- 
ton  and  dedicated  December  17,  1905.  A  bronze  statue  of 
David  in  a  niche  at  .the  entrance  was  the  gift  of  Dr  and  Mrs 
J.  L.  Polk  of  Champaign  in  memory  of  their  son  Robert  Collins 
Polk. 
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AURORA  Kane  county  Pop.  24147 

Aurora  public  library 

(1902)  17845  bd  vols  500  unbd  vols  48  period,  circ.  80944  vols  income 
16200  Dewey  classification  Dictionary  card  catalog  Limited  access  to 
shelves 

In  September  1858  Burr  Winton  suggested  buying  a  town 
library.  As  a  result  the  Aurora  Young  men^s  literary  and  his- 
torical society  was  organized  with  a  fee  of  two  dollars  per  share. 
400  volumes  were  given  and  $100  was  raised  and  spent  for 
books.  On  October  23,  a  reading  room  was  opened  in  Odd 
Fellows  block.  In  January  1859,  this  association  joined  the 
Aurora  Young  men's  association  under  the  name  Young  men's* 
literary  association  of  the  city  of  Aurora,  which  then  had  the  best 
library  in  the  county,  consisting  of  600  volumes.  On  February 
16,  1865  the  Aurora  library  association  was  incorporated.  The 
former  organization  gave  its  books  and  1000  volumes  and  Dr 
P.  A.  Allaire  gave  |200  cash.  A  number  of  citizens  added  a 
reading  room.  The  Soldiers  monument  association  and  the 
Ladies  auxiliary  monument  association,  organized  in  1869-70, 
decided  upon  a  memorial  building  instead  of  a  monument  and 
their  money  was  allowed  to  increase  until  1876.  The  building 
was  intended  for  a  library,  containing  a  G.  A.  R.  hall  leased 
free  to  the  Aurora  Post  during  its  lifetime.  The  city  gave  the 
library  board  the  lot  on  the  island  east  of  the  court  house,  with 
its  approaches,  for  99  years  and  the  G.  A.  R.  offered  to  place  a 
statue  on  the  summit  of  the  building  costing  $1000.  The  cor- 
ner stone  was  laid  July  4,  1877.  The  original  cost  of  the  oc- 
tagonal stone  building  was  $7187.54,  of  which  amount  the 
ladies  gave  $1959.  The  building  was  closed  for  two  years  after 
dedication  but  in  1881  an  ordinance  was  passed  establishing  a 
public  library.  The  Monument  association  then  disbanded  and 
gave  the  building  with  its  contents,  together  with  $1000  cash 
to  the  library  directors.  The  one-mill  tax  at  this  time  yielded 
about  $3000  a  year.  The  Aurora  public  library  opened  for 
circulation  in  March  1882.  In  1885  it  became  necessary  to 
build  an  addition  to  accommodate  the  growth  of  the  library 
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and  $5775  was  raised,  Aarora  Post  namber  20  G.  A.  R.  giving 
$2000  of  this  amount.  The  funds  were  increased  by  the 
proceeds  from  a  "watch  concert"  in  which  the  first  watch 
manufactured  by  the  Aurora  watch  company  sold  high.  The 
annex  44x54  feet  contained  a  fine  upper  hall,  and  afforded 
room  for  about  25000  volumes.  It  was  dedicated  January  6, 
1886.  The  t6ta)  cost  of  building  and  fixtures  is  estimated  at 
$12962.54.  On  January  18,  1901,  the  library  received  $50000 
from  Andrew  Carnegie  for  a  building,  provided  the  city  furnish 
a  site  and  guarantee  a  maintenance  fund  of  $6000  a  year.  As 
the  city  already  had  an  excellent  site  and  the  income  from  the 
library  tax  had  reached  $6000  a  year,  it  was  easy  to  meet  the 
requirements. 

The  building  consists  of  a  basement  and  two  stories.  In 
the  basement  is  the  children's  room  with  separate  entrance, 
also  the  Directors  room  and  the  bindery  with  side  entrance. 
The  first  floor  contains  a  central  delivery  room  29  feet  square, 
opening  through  gates  into  the  stack  room  which  has  a  capa- 
city of  60,000  volumes.  The  general  reading  room  is  on  one 
side  of  the  delivery  room,  the  reference  room  is  on  the  other. 
Opening  from  the  reference  room  are  the  librarian's  room,  and 
the  catalogers  room.  These  also  connect  with  the  stack.  The 
second  floor  contains  an  art  room  and  two  unfinished  rooms. 
The  architects  were  W.  A.  Otis  of  Chicago  and  B.  E.  Holden  of 
Aurora.  The  cost  was  $50,000.  The  new  building  was  opened 
to  the  public  on  August  22,  1904. 

BARRY  Pike  county  Pop.  1643 

Babbt  public  libbabt 

(31   Dec.  1904)     2225  bd  vols     5  period,      income  $550     Open  3  to  5:30 
ThuTB.  and  Sun.    2  to  5:30  Sat    Local  classification    Closed  shelves 

On  March  16,  1876  a  reading  room  and  lecture  association 
was  organized.  Entertainments  and  lectures  were  given  and 
in  1879  a  membership  library  was  started.  The  next  year  the 
city  took  the  library  and  agreed  to  support  it  by  taxation. 
"Aunty"  Ben  Brown  left  by  will  a  farm  worth  from  $10,000  to 
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$12,000  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  used  for  a  library  building. 
A  fine  brick  building  was- erected  with  a  store  room  below  and 
reading  room,  book  room,  lecture  room  and  office  above. 
George  L.  Kelly  of  Kansas  City  was  the  architect.  The  building 
was  completed  in  March  1904  at  a  cost  of  $11,657.42.  A  cottage 
organ  was  also  given  to  the  library  by  Aunty  and  Uncle  Ben 
Brown. 

BATAVIA  Kane  county  Pop.  3871 

Batavia  public  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)  8677  bd  vols  25  period,  circ.  18000  vols  income  $1500 
Open  3  to  5)  7' to  9  daily  except  Sun.  Dewey  classification  Limited  access 
to  shelves 

About  1868  a  young  peoples'  literary  society  of  the  village 
began  a  library,  but  its  use  was  limited  to  the  organization. 
Several  business  men  felt  the  need  of  a  library  free  of  access 
and  induced  the  society  to  give  its  books  for  this  purpose.  This 
together  with  liberal  subscriptions  from  citizens  secured  700 
volumesiu  1872.  It  was  supported  by  subscriptions  but  wasfree 
to  anyone,  resident  or  stranger,  above  fourteen  years  of  age.  Mr 
Van  Nortwick,  the  first  president,  continued  his  interest  by  an 
annual  gift  of  $100.  It  was  supported  by  gifts  until  1882  when 
it  was  turned  over  to  the  township  under  the  state  law,  receiv- 
ing first  a  one-mill  and  now  a  two-mill  tax.  In  November 
1902,  Mrs  D.  C.  Newton  gave  to  the  board  of  directors  grounds 
and  building  valued  at  $9000  with  the  condition  that  the  prop- 
erty revert  to  the  Newton  estate  if  it  were  ever  used  for  other 
than  library  purposes.  The  building  was  an  old  homestead 
and  was  giv^n  without  change  except  interior  decoration.  It 
was  opened  as  a  library  November  13,  1902. 

BELLEVILLE  St  Clair  county  Pop.  17484 

Belleville  public  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)  21052  bd  vole  14973  unbd  vols  74  period.  home  use 
23629  vols  ref.  use  13208  vols  income  $3600  Open  9  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m. 
week  days  9  to  6  p.  m.  Sun.  and  holidays  Dewey  classification  Card 
catalog    Limited  access  to  shelves 
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In  1833  a  number  of  (iernian  families,  dissatisfied  with 
political  life  in  their  own  country,  settled  in  St  Clair  county. 
At  their  annual  gatherings  they  discussed  social  and  political 
questions,  and  were  especially  anxious  to  study  Jared  Sparks 
Life  of  \J' ashing  ton,  but  its  high  price  and  the  scarcity  of 
money  prevented  any  individual  from  buying  it.  On  June  26, 
1836  at  one  of  their  gatherings,  at  the  farm  of  Dr  Anton 
Schott  near  Shi  lob,  this  gentleman  invited  the  settlers  to  an 
informal  meeting  at  his  home  on  July  17  to  devise  means  for. 
securing  Sparks  Washington  for  the  benetitof  all.  On  the  day 
named,  several  gentlemen  met  and  Dr  Schott  advocated  the 
purchase  of  Sparks  works  by  common  subscription,  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  library  for  the  settlers  and  their  families.  He  also 
suggested  that  each  man  who  owned  any  books  should  place 
them  in  some  center  for  circulation  among  members  of  an  as- 
sociation formed  for  that  purpose.  This  was  the  foundation 
of  the  German  dbmry  society  of  St  Clair  county. 

On  February  2, 1839  the  society  was  chartered*  The  books 
were  kept  at  the  house  of  the  librarian,  Dr  Anton  Schott  in 
Shiloh  Valley,  until  March  13, 1853  when  the  library  was  moved 
into  Belleville  to  accommodate  the  members.  The  collection, 
then  numbering  19(}fi  volumes,  was  placed  in  a  room  given  by 
the  IMlerillt  fiterufy  socidi/^  in  what  was  later  known  as  Odd 
Fellows  Hall,  now  the  Metropolitan  Hoteh  When  the  Odd 
Fellows  Hall  was  used  as  a  scboolhouse,  the  library  was  moved 
to  the  store  of  ttoed eking  and  Kircher.  Meanwhile  the  Belle- 
ville Sttrnyerljtnifl,  founded  in  1855,  had  formed  a  small  library. 
The  members  of  the  libmry  association,  in  1860,  suggested  con- 
solidating the  two  organizations,  and  this  was  effected  on  De- 
cember 16.  The  new  association,  chartered  in  1861,  was  called 
the  Belter  tile  Saenyerbiuul  and  library  .society.  Its  library  was 
placed'  in  the  Eimer  building,  corner  Main  and  Spring  streets, 
and  was  again  moved  to  the  building  of  H.  Deidesheimer  and 
C.  T.  Elles,  on  East  Main  street,  and  from  there  to  the  engine 
house  on  North  Illinois  street, 

Early  in  1883,  the  Bellevillp  Haenyerhund  and  library  Hociety, 
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about  to  dissolve,  offered  its  8875  volumes  as  a  gift  to  the  city 
on  condition  that  it  be  made  and  kept  a  free  public  library  and 
that  the  debt  of  not  more  than  $1000  be  assumed  by  the  city. 
The  offer  was  accepted  by  the  city  council,  and  on  February  5, 

1883  the  Belleville  public  library  was  established.  The  library 
was  again  moved  to  the  Union  engine  house,  on  South  Jackson 
street,  between  Main  and  East  First  street  and  on  March  10, 

1884  was  opened  for  the  free  use  of  the  public. 

As  early  as  April,  1839, 'the  directors  of  the  German  library 
society  of  St  Clair  county  created  a  sinking  fund  of  20  per  cent 
of  all  receipts,  for  a  building.  On  March  5, 1892,  the  directors 
sent  to  the  city  council  plans  and  specifications  for  a  library 
building  and  city  hall,  with  a  petition  for  an  appropriation  to 
erect  it.  This  was  approved  March  7,  1892.  The  architect  was 
L.  Kledras,  of  St  Louis,  under  whom  the  building  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $55,700,  including  fixtures,  furniture,  and  extras. 
The  directors  took  possession  on  September  4,  1893  and  opened 
the  library  to  the  public  on  October  9,  1893.  The  improve- 
ments, repairs,  and  insurance  of  the  building,  light,  heat  and 
janitor's  wages,  are  to  be  paid  by  the  city  council  as  rent  for 
the  lower  story. 

The  library  has  for  many  years  actively  cooperated  with  the 
public  schools.  In  consultation  with  the  school  superintendent 
and  teachers  it  was  agreed  to  have  the  juvenile  books  in  the 
library  classified  according  to  the  school  grades.  Thfe  teachers 
of  the  public  schools  have  their  own  library,  called  the  Belle- 
ville teachers  library,  numbering  460  volumes,  which  has  been 
placed  in  the  public  library  under  control  of  the  latter,  a  room 
being  also  set  apart  for  the  teachers.  This  library  was  form- 
erly called  the  St  Clair  county  teachers  association  library. 
Books  were  loaned  to  teachers  in  the  country  and  might  be 
kept  one  month.  The  public  library  has  a  large  collection  of 
early  and  valuable  pamphlets  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  also 
files  of  old  newspapers. 

The  library  has  also  received  many  gifts  of  pictures,  busts, 
maps,  and  museum  material.    It  was  fortunate  in  having  the 
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continuous  service  of  one  librarian,  F.  J.  Staufenbiel,  for  twenty 
years,  his  term  of  oflELce  ending  only  with  his  death  on  Decem- 
ber 9, 1908. 

BELVIDERE  Boone  county  Pop.  6987 

Ida  public  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)  11000  vols  cure  29939  vols  income  $1000  Poole  classifi- 
cation   Dictionary  card  catalog 

The  Belvidere  library  society  was  organized  in  1851  but  was 
abandoned  after  four  or  five  years  because  of  internal  troubles. 
In  May  1874  a  few  ladies  collected  what  books  remained  from 
the  old  society  and  organized  a  new  association,  also  dependent 
upon  subscriptions.  On  May  16,  1885  the  city  council  estab- 
lished a  free  library  under  the  state  law  and  named  it  the  Ida 
public  library  in  memory  of  the  deceased  daughter  of  General 
Allen  C.  Fuller,  who  gave  $5000  for  books.  The  library  is  in 
the  city  hall  and  has  no  reading  room,  kt  one  time  the  city 
received  an  offer  of  $25,000  for  a  library  building  from  Mrs 
Katharine  Rhinehart  as  a  memorial  to  her  father  General 
Allen  C.  Fuller,  but  before  any  definite  action  was  taken  cir- 
cumstances arose  which  caused  her  to  withdraw  her  offer. 

BEMENT  Piatt  county  Pop.  1484 

Bbmbnt  woman's  olub  library 

(June  1902)  1300  vols  circ.  1200  vols  income  $75  Open  2  to  4  Sat.  Not 
classified    Mas  catalog 

The  library  was  organized  in  1898  by  the  charter  members 
of  the  Woman's  club,  and  is  not  a  free  library.    W.  M.  Camp 
gives  the  room. 
BLOOMINGTON  McLean  County  Pop.  jnofie 

McLean  county  library    see  Withers  public  library. 

Withers  public  library. 

(31  Dec  1904)  26498  bd  vols  100  period.  income  $8000  home  use 
104378  vols  ref.  use  11012  vols  Dewey  classification  Dictionary  card 
catalog     Limited  access  to  shelves 
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The  McLean  county  library  was  established  about  1840,  the 
books  being  kept  in  a  room  adjoining  the  school  kept  by  the 
first  librarian,  on  S.  Main  street,  and  open  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. Some  of  these  books  are  now  in  the  public  library. 
Their  bookplates  bear  the  name  Bloom higton  and  McLean  county 
library  company.  In  1856  several  ladies  called  a  public  meeting 
at  Major's  hall  which  resulted  in  organizing  on  November  13, 
the  Ladies  library  association.  By  gifts  and  membership  fees, 
500  volumes  were  secured,  and  the  library  was  opened  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1857  in  a  room  on  Center  street.  At  the  next  meet- 
ing Judge  Davis  offered  rent  free  a  room  on  the  third  floor  oif 
his  building,  southwest  corner  Front  and  Main  streets  over 
Livingston's  clothing  store  and  the  library  was  moved.  Here 
it  remained  until  1865  when  it  moved  to  the  second  floor  of 
403  N.  Main  street,  later  occupied  by  the  Stautz  market.  The 
membership  fee  was  five  dollars  with  an  annual  fee  of  fifty 
cents.  All  members  and  other  citizens  paid  one  dollar  and 
a  half  a  year  to  use  the  library  but  only  members  could  vote 
at  the  annual  meeting. 

In  1866-67  the  Ladies  library  association  introduced  a  course 
of  lectures,  the  first  given  by  any  public  organization  in  Bloom- 
ington.  On  February  23,  1867  men  w6re  admitted  and  a 
charter  was  obtained  under  the  name  Bloomington  library  asso- 
ciation. The  new  association  established  three  grades  of  dues, 
life  membership  at  $50  with  the  use  of  the  library  and  a  vote, 
voting  membership  $10  with  an  annual  tax  of  one  dollar  and  a 
half,  and  annual  membership  at  two  dollars.  The  lecture 
course  was  successful  until  1870  when  the  hard  times  began  to 
interfere  and  after  this  home  talent  entertained.  In  1871  the 
library  moved  to  a  hall  over  B.  F.  Hoopes'  commission  house. 

In  March  1880  the  association  offered  to  transfer  the  library 
to  the  city  but  the  offer  was  declined  on  account  of  expense  and 
the  library  was  obliged  to  close  on  August  7,  1880.  The  people 
then  immediately  subscribed  $1100,  and  in  September  the 
library  again  opened.  In  May  1882  Mrs  Sarah  B.  Withers  gave 
to  the  association  a  site  on  the  corner  of  East  and  Washington 
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streets.  About  200  citizena  subscribed  to  a  building  fund  and 
in  August  1886  the  board  voted  to  erect  a  two  story  brick  build- 
ing. The  cornerstone  was  laid  on  May  19, 1887.  The  first  floor 
was  devoted  to  the  library,  the  second  floor  being  rented  for 
ten  years  to  the  Bloomington  club,  which  was  to  furnish  that 
floor  as  part  of  the  rent,  the  club  advancing  $2000. 

All  windows  in  the  new  building  (49)  were  sold  for  memo- 
rial purposes  to  individuals,  families  and  societies.  The  build- 
ing cost  $20,820  and  was  dedicated  on  December  27,  1887,  and 
opened  in  January  1888.  A  book  fund  was  maintained  by  sub- 
scriptions and  entertainments  for  eight  years  but  the  patron- 
age was  never  more  than  400  subscribers,  nor  the  annual  in- 
come more  than  $7rX>,  and  the  people  almost  as  a  whole  were 
deprived  of  the  privileges  of  the  library.  Therefore  on  May 
18,  1894  the  trustees  of  the  Bloumimjton  library  umoviuthn 
offered  through  the  council  to  give  to  the  city  the  Withers 
library  building  and  all  its  possessions  it  the  city  would  assume 
the  14000  debt  and  establish  a  free  library.  This  was  accepted 
and  a  free  library  was  established  as  the  Withers  public 
library,  named  for  Mi's  Sarah  B*  Withers  who  in  1882  gave  a 
building  lot  valued  at  $5000,  At  the  time  of  the  transfer  to 
the  city  the  property  including  the  14,000  books  was  valued  at 
about  $44,000.  The  city  also  assumed  a  building  debt  of  $4500. 
The  Bfnuminifhm  library  asmeintion  retired  from  the  manage- 
ment of  the  library  but  it  did  not  surrender  its  charter  because 
of  the  hope  of  using  for  an  art  gallery  at  some  future  day  a 
legacy  of  $t>000,  Tlie  library  opened  on  October  2,  1894  as  a  free 
public  library.  Soon  after  this  the  faithful  librarian,  Mrs  Hannah 
Rebecca Ualliner,  who  had  served  for  twenty-seven  years,  was 
forced  by  ill  health  to  resign  just  as  she  saw  the  realization  of 
her  life-long  desire.  From  her  resignation  until  her  death  on 
October  19,  1897  she  was  librarian  emeritus.  The  clubs  of  the 
city  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  her  personal  work  by 
placing  a  bronze  tablet  to  her  memory  on  the  reading  room 
walls.  In  1893  the  building  was  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  about 
$5000. 
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BLUE  ISLAND  Cook  county  Pop.  6114 

Blue  Island  public  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)  4500  bd  vols  250  unbd  vole  35  period,  circ.  19821  vol^ 
income  $1800  Open  2  to  6  and  7  to  9  Dewey  classification  Dictionary 
card  catalog 

The  Current  topic  class,  composed  of  ladies,  formed  a 
library  association  supported  by  subscription,  and  accumulated 
2000  volumes.  These  were  nearly  all  lost  by  fire  in  1896,  but 
the  association  took  up  the  work  anew,  and  had  a  collection  of 
1200  volumes  in  1898  when  the  city  established  a  free  public 
library  supported  by  taxation  and  received  from  the  association 
all  of  its  books  and  possessions.  The  library  was  given  a  room 
rent  free  in  the  city  hall,  but  on  March  13,  1902  the  city  re- 
ceived from  Andrew  Carnegie  a  gift  of  $15,000  for  a  library 
building  on  the  usual  conditions,  and  this  new  building  was 
formally  opened  on  May  25,  1903.  The  building  is  of  buff  Bed- 
ford stone  in  Italian  Renaissance  style,  62  feet  front  and  34 
feet  deep,  with  a  high  basement  and  main  floor.  On  the  main 
floor  no  partitions  are  used  except  for  a  small  room  for  the  li- 
brarian. On  the  west  of  the  entrance  is  the  children's  depart- 
ment, on  the  east  is  the  general  reading  room.  Opposite  the 
entrance  and  under  a  skylight  is  the  delivery  room  and  at  the 
rear  of  it  is  a  general  book  and  periodical  room.  The  books 
are  all  on  open  shelves.  In  the  lower  floor  is  a  men's  room 
which  is  intended  for  working  men  where  are  kept  trade  jour- 
nals and  a  few  good  books  on  the  trades  and  occupations  promi- 
nent in  the  community.  The  central  hall  below  is  used. for 
women's  clubs.  The  architect  was  W.  A.  Otis  of  Chicago. 
Heat  and  light  for  this  building  are  furnished  free  from  the 
city  plant.  The  telephone  is  also  free  and  the  local  papers 
print  all  library  notices  free. 

Bond  library    see  Wenona. 
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BRAID  WOOD  Will  county  Pop.  8279 

Bbaidwood  public  library 

(31  Dec.  1904.)  3000  bd  vols  4  period,  home  use  249  4  vols  ref.  use 
149  vols  Open  11  to  12,  1  to  6,  6:30  to  8:30  Local  classification  Closed 
shelves 

On  December  2, 1876  the  library  was  established  as  a  free 
public  library  supported  by  taxation,  having  in  hand  $1500  in 
subscriptions  and  a  collection  of  1400  volumes.  The  rooms 
used  by  the  library  are  in  the  city  hall,  rent  free. 

Bryan-Bennett  library    see  Salem. 

.  BUDA  Bureau  county  Pop.  878 

BUDA   LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION  . 

(31  Dec.  1904)  875  bd  vols  20  period.  circ.  2500  vols  income  $200 
Open  2  to  5  Wed.  and  Sat  7  to  9  other  days  Not  classified  Mss 
catalog    Open  shelves. 

The  association  was  formed  in  January,  1901.  It  rents 
rooms  and  is  supported  by  annual  membership  fees  and  gifts. 

Buffalo  free  public  library    see  Polo. 

BUNKER  HILL  Macoupin  county  Pop.  1279 

Bunker  Hill  public  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)     2813  bd  vols      1230  unb  vols     18  period.      circ.  5884  vols 
income  $400      Open  7  to  9  two  days  each  week,  2  to  5  Sat     Local  classifi- 
cation   No  catalog   Closed  shelves 

The  library  was  organized  as  the  Bunker  Hill  library 
association  in  1868  by  a  stock  company  and  was  maintained  for 
thirty  years  by  means  of  subscriptions,  gifts,  and  entertainments. 
On  December  6, 1897  the  library,  consisting  of  $4000  worth  of 
books,  was  transferred  to  the  city,  on  December  25  the 
library  was  reorganized  and  on  January  22, 1898,  it  was  opened 
to  the  public  in  rented  quarters  as  a  free  library  supported  by 
taxation.  Non-residents  may  use  the  library  by  paying  two 
dollars. 
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Burnham  Athenaeum  see  Champaign,  Champaign  public  library. 
CAIRO  Alexander  county  Pop.  12566 

Cairo  public  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)  12469  bd  vols  12153  unb  period,  with  pam.  40  period, 
home  Dse  24466  vols  ref.  uge  634  vols  income  $4196.86  Open  for  reference 
9  to  12,  1  to  6,  7  to  9  except  Sun.  a.  m  for  circulation  9  to  12,  2  to  6, 
except  Sun.  also  7  to  9  Mon.  and  Fri.  Dewey  classification  Dictionary 
card  catalog    Open  shelves 

On  March  6,  1875  the  Cairo  Woman^s  club  and  library 
association  organized.  The  result  was  a  subscription  library 
which  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1877,  with  400  Tauchnitz 
volumes  and  $100  worth  of  new  American  publications. 

In  November  1882  the  books  were  given  to  the  city  and  a 
free  public  library  was  established.  In  1883  Mrs  Anna  E.  Saf- 
fotd  erected  the  A.  B,  Safford  memorial  library  building  in 
memory  of  her  husband  and  presented  it  together  with  the  fine 
site  of  one  block  to  the  city  for  the  Cairo  public  library.  The 
city  accepted  the  gift  and  assumed  all  expenses.  The  building 
is  50  by  75  feet,  Queen  Anne  style  of  architecture,  of  red 
pressed  brick,  with  terra  cotta  and  light  colored  brick  trim- 
mings. To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  delivery  desk  open- 
ing into  the  stack  room,  which  has  a  capacity  of  18000  volumes. 
The  librarian's  room  is  between  this  room  and  the  hall. 
Across  the  hall  from  the  delivery  desk  is  the  well  lighted 
reading  room.  Also  opening  from  the  hall  is  the  reference 
room  with  book  cases  to  the  ceiling.  Over  the  reading  room  is 
a  museum  of  curios.  On  the  upper  floor  is  the  Woman's  club 
room  and  a  large  assembly  hall.  The  furnished  building  cost 
about  $30,000.  The  architect  was  William  H.  Willcox  of 
Chicago.  Upon  the  death  of  Captain  W.  P.  Halliday,  former 
president  of  the  board,  the  library  received  $5000  for  books. 
This  money  was  put  in  the  savings  bank  and  is  gradually  being 
spent  for  fine  editions  and  rare  books  which  the  library  could 
not  otherwise  afford.  In  1889  the  library  was  reorganized.  It 
has  one  branch. 
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Safford  memorial  library    see  Cairo  public  library. 
CAMBRIDGE  Henry  county  Pop.  1345 

Cambridge  township  public  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)  6350  bd  vols  circ.  6675  vols  income  $400  Open  9  to  5 
Sftt.  Dewey  classification  Dictionary  card  catalog  Limited  access  to 
shelves 

The  Cambridge  library  association  issued  its  first  book  on 
July  14,  1851,  but  there  is  no  record  of  circulation  after  No- 
vember 1858.  This  library  may  have  merged  with  the  Cambridge 
public  library  which  was  organized  April  12,  1876.  This  in 
turn  leased  its  possessions  on  May  17,  1879  to  the  Cambridge 
township  public  library,  which  was  organized  in  1878.  The 
Cambridge  public  library  still  elects  a  board  but  has  no  part  in 
the  management  of  the  present  library.  In  spite  of  its  town- 
ship organization,  the  library  is  used  by  very  few  people  who 
live  outside  of  the  village.  In  1899  the  township  built  a  town 
hall,  with  rooms  in  the  second  story  for  the  library. 

CANTON  Fulton  county  Pop.  6564 

Parlin  library 

(30  June  1902)  6100  bd  vols  550  unbd  vols  50  period,  circ.  30824  vols 
income  $1500  Open  9  to  12,  2  to  6,  7  to  9  except  Sun.  Dewey  classification 
Dictionary  card  catalog    Open  shelves 

The  Canton  library  was  founded  by  subscription  in  1872 
and  in  1885  owned  2000  volumes.  No  later  information  was 
availajble.  The  present  library  was  founded  in  1890  by  bequest 
of  William  Parlin,  was  organized  in  1893  and  was  opened  to 
the  public  September  4,  1894.  In  his  will  Mr  Parlin  gave 
$8000  for  a  public  library  building,  provided  the  city  furnish 
proper  naaintenance.  Building  and  site  cost  $20,000,  $8000 
from  Mr  Parlin's  bequest,  $5000  from  taxation,  and  the  re- 
mainder from  Mrs  Parlin  and  family.  The  architects  werlB 
Richardson  and  Salter  of  Peoria. 

Thus  far  books,  furnishings,  repairs  and  incidental  ex- 
penses have  been  given  by  the  family  of  the  founder.     Anyone 
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living  outside  of  the  city  but  within  six  miles  may  have  library 
privileges  upon  paying  two  dollars  a  year.  The  Woman's  club 
holds  its  meetings  in  the  library.  It  is  the  intention  to  have 
an  art  gallery  and  museum  on  the  second  floor. 

CARBONDALE  Jackson  county  Pop.  3318 

Caebondale  library  association 

(31  Dec.  1904)  1900  bd  vols  400  unbd  vols  drc.  1500  vols  income  $75 
Open  2  to  5  Sat    Not  classified  nor  cataloged 

The  association  was  organized  in  1876  by  a  few  ladies  and 
is  supported  by  memberships  of  three  dollars  and  one  dollar 
although  the  books  belong  to  the  charter  members.  It  rents 
quarters  but  has  no  reading  room.  Formerly  a  club  furnished 
some  periodicals  but  in  time  the  club  ceased  to  exist. 

CARLINVILLE  Macoupin  county  Pop.  3602 

Carliwville  library  association 

(31  Dec.  1904)  4152  bd  vols  600  unbd  vols  25  period,  income  $150 
Open  2  to  4:30  Sat.  in  winter,  2  to  5  Sat.  in  summer  Local  classification 
Open  shelves 

The  Carlinville  library  association  was  incorporated 
December  15,  1868  though  it  was  organized  eighteen  months 
earlier.  By  courtesy  of  the  county  supervisors,  the  library  oc- 
cupies two  rooms,  rent  free,  in  the  county  court  house.  It  is 
supported  by  annual  subscriptions,  $20  for  life  member,  two 
dollars  for  annual  member,  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  for  patron 
for  six  months,  sixty  cents  for  patron  for  three  months,  twenty- 
five  cents  for  one  month,  ten  cents  for  one  issue.  The  librar- 
ians give  their  services,  and  the  county  gives  rooms,  light  and 
heat,  the  only  expense  for  care  being  the  janitor's  wages. 

CARLYLE  Clinton  county  Pop.  1874 

Cablyle  public  school 

(1903)    676  vols 
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The  library  inherited  the  property  of  the  Carlyle  library 
association  which  was  established  in  1872.  Membership  in  the 
association  was  open  to  anyone  approved  by  the  trustees  by 
paying  a  fee  of  five  dollars  and  the  regular  dues.  Non-mem- 
bers might  draw  books  by  paying  from  ten  cents  to  twenty-five 
cents  a  volume  according  to  its  value.  For  four  or  five  years 
after  the  library  was  established  it  was  open  to  the  public 
every  evening  and  was  supported  entirely  by  membership  dues 
and  by  voluntary  contributions  of  books.  For  several  years* 
weekly  literary  programs  were  given  in  the  library  room  by 
the  association.  After  the  first  four  or  five  years  the  books, 
numbering  about  500  volumes,  were  turned  over  to  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  This  organization  conducted  the  library  for 
several  years,  after  which  the  books  were  stored  until  1901, 
when  the  remaining  ones  were  given  to  the  public  school 
library,  where  they  now  are. 

CARPENTERSVILLE  Kane  county  Pop.  1002 

Carpentebsvillb  literary  and  library  association 

(30  Jane  1902)        2000  vols    "    15  period.        circ.  2200  vols       income  $300 
Open  6  to  9  except  Sun.     Dewey  classification    Open  shelves 

The  association  was  formed  in  1875,  having  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  society  called  the  Hand  in  hand  division, 
which  transferred  a  number  of  volumes  to  the  present  asso- 
ciation. The  library  has  a  99  year  lease  of  a  handsome  mem- 
orial building  erected  by  Mrs  Mary  E.  Carpenter  Lord,  of  Elgin, 
and  opened  January  2,  1877.  This  building  is  deeded  to  the 
Congregational  church  of  Carpentersville,  and  provides  quar- 
ters not  only  for  the  library,  but  for  lectures  and  club  and 
society  meetings.  The  library  is  free  to  the  public,  but  it 
is  maintained  by  private  subscription,  Mrs  Lord  agreeing  to 
duplicate  each  year  what  is  raised  from  other  sources.  Mrs 
Lord  also  provides  light,  heat  and  janitor  service.  The  library 
owns  some  real  estate  which  furnishes  a  small  income. 
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CARROLLTON  Greene  county  Pop.  2355 

Carrollton  high  school 

(1904)    687  vols 

The  CarTollton  library  association  was  organized  in  1873, 
though  often  before  agitated.  It  was  for  several  years  located 
in  the  oflBce  of  H.  C.  Withers,  but  was  later  turned  over  to  the 
school  board.  Here  it  is  free  to  life  members,  annual  members, 
pupils  and  teachers  of  the  Carrollton  public  schools,  and  may 
be  used  by  other  responsible  people  upon  payment  of  ten  cente 
for  each  book  borrowed.  The  annual  membership  fee  is 
two  dollars. 

Carrollton  public  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)  2171  bd  vols  2325  unbd  vols  22  period,  circ.  9151  vols 
income  $1(K)0  Open  2  to  5:30,  7  to  9  week  days;  3  to  5  Sun.  Loeal  classi- 
fication 

This  library  was  founded  in  July,  1901  and  oh  October  18 
of  the  same  year  it  received  a  gift  of  $1000  from  Andrew 
Carnegie  for  a  building  on  the  usual  conditions,  which  will 
insure  a  maintenance  fund  of  $1000.  The  library  also  received 
$500  from  Mrs  Clarence  M.  Kelsey  of  Chicago  for  completing 
the  building  and  grounds.  The  library  building  was  finished 
in  the  fall  of  1902.  It  is  situated  on  a  corner  of  the  public 
square,  in  the  center  of  three  lots,  is  built  of  paving  brick  and 
is  colonial  in  design.  On  the  first  floor  is  the  vestibule,  with  a 
hall  running  through  the  center  of  the  building.  On  one  side 
of  this  is  a  large  reading  room,  on  the  other  side  are  the 
delivery  desk,  stack  room  with  capacity  of  10,000  volumes,  and 
a  librarian's  room.  At  the  end  of  the  hall  is  an  alcove  used 
for  children's  books.  On  the  second  floor  is  a  club  room  and  an 
auditorium  with  a  rolling  partition  so  that  the  two  rooms  may 
be  thrown  together.  The  architect  was  Herbert  E.  Hewitt,  of 
Peoria.  Non-residents  may  use  the  library  by  paying  one 
dollar  a  year  or  five  cents  a  book. 
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CARTHAGE  Hancock  county  Pop.  2104 

Carthage  fbbb  public  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)  4260  bd  vols  200  unbd  vols  23  period,  drc.  9600  vols 
income  $500  Open  7  to  9:30  except  Sun.  1  to  9:30  Sat.  Local  classification 
Closed  shelves 

The  library  was  founded  in  1894  by  the  Ladies  Columbian 
library  association,  which  had  been  organized  in  the  summer  of 
1892  for  this  purpose.    During  the  fall  and  winter  following, 
several  meetings  were  held  and  a   board  of    directors   was 
appointed  by  the  mayor.    One  of  the  members,  M.  P.  Berry 
offered  to  give  $500  toward  the  library  if  the  citizens  would 
give  a  like  sum  and  make  it  a  free  public  library.     In  two  days 
$612  had  been  collected.    The  library  was  opened  on  March  10, 
1894  in  a  rented  room.    A  successful  book  shower  was  given, 
a  purchasing  committee  was  appointed  and  a  librarian  was 
engaged.    For  two  years  the  business  men  furnished  the  tables 
in  the  reading  room  with  suitable  periodicals.     The  library 
association  keeps  up  its  organization  and  now  supplies  the 
,  periodicals.    The  association  gives  monthly  entertainments  at 
private  houses,  charging  ten  cents  admission,  raising  from 
$300  to  $400  a  year.    In  1896  the  city  built  a  new  city  hall,  and 
set  aside  two  large  rooms  for  the  library.    Notable  gifts  aside 
from   that  of  Mr  Berry   have  been  the   bequest  of  Willis  C. 
Bernethy  in^  1900  of  $1000  and  the  gift  of  $200  from   Mrs  A. 
Swart  and   in   1900  about  $600  from   one  of  the  citizens  in 
furnishing  the  library  rooms.      Non-residents  may   use  the 
library  by  paying  two  dollars  a  year. 

CASEY  Clark  county  Pop.  1500 

Casey  public  library 

(30  June  1902)     300  vols      circ.  300  vols      income  $50      Not  classified  nor 
cataloged    Open  shelves 

The  library  was  organized  in  1899  by  the  Casey  Informal 
club.  It  rents  space  in  a  store  and  is  open  for  circulation  every 
day  in  the  week,  the  club  continuing  to  support  it. 
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CENTRALIA  Marion  county  Pop.  6721 

Oentralia  public  library  and  readi;ng  room 

(31  Dec.  1904)  4363  bd  vols  36  period,  circ.  18756  vols  income  $2000 
Open  10:30  to  12:30,  2:30  to  8:30    Dewey  classification     Closed  shelves 

The  library  was  established  in  1873  and  organized  in  1880. 
On  February  14,  1901  Andrew  Carnegie  offered  $15,000  for  a  li- 
brary building.  The  offer  was  accepted  and  the  city  park  chosen 
for  the  site.  Mr  Carnegie  later  added  $5000.  The  plans  of 
Oscar  L.  McMurry  of  Chicago  were  adopted,  and  the  contract  let 
April  12,  1902.  Ground  was  broken  June  10,  the  corner  stone 
was  laid  July  17,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Masons  and  the 
building  was  opened  to  the  public  on  January  14, 1903.  The 
building  is  two  stories,  64  by  66  feet,  of  pressed  red  brick  and 
blue  Bedford  stone,  located  in  the  center  of  the  city  park.  A 
large  hall  divides  the  tirst  floor  giving  both  north  and  south 
entrances.  East  of  the  hall  are  rooms  for  the  secretary  and 
the  library  board.  West  of  it  is  a  lecture  room  with  small 
stage.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  main  reading  room  on  the 
west,  a  small  newspaper  room  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  the 
children's  room  on  the  east,  the  librarian's  room  and  the  fire- 
proof stack  room.  Over  the  stairs  is  a  small  reference  room. 
The  cost  of  the  whole  was  $19,990.  Children  under  15  years 
may  borrow  books  if  they  are  attending  the  public  schools  of 
the  city,  but  each  child  is  restricted  to  one  book  a  week. 

CHAMPAIGN  Champaign  county  Pop.  9098 

Burnham  Athenaeum    see  Champaign  public  library. 
Champaign  public  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)  10600  bd  vols.  44  period,  circ.  22784  vols  income  $3100 
Open  9  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  for  ref.  9  to  12,  1  to  6,  7  to  9  ex.  Sun.  and  holi- 
days for  circ.     Dewey  classification    Card  catalog    Open  shelves 

A  subscription  library  was  started  April  28, 1868,  but  on 
August  25,  1875,  it  was  decided  to  give  their  books  to  the  city 
for  a  free  public  library  on  condition  of  an  annual  appropriation 
of  at  least  $1000.    This  was  accomplished  September  14,  1876. 
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In  the  spring  of  1895,  A.  C.  Burnhara  gave  to  the  city  $85000 
for  a  library  building  to  be  known  as  the  Burnham  Athenaeum. 
The  building  was  designed  by  J.  A.  Sweinfurth  of  Boston.    Mr 
Burnham's  additional  gifts  were  $5000  for  the  building  site  and 
$10,000  for  the  Julia  F.   Burnhara   memorial  fund  for  books. 
The  building  was  completed  in  the  fall   of  1896,  the  formal 
opening  occurring  on  December  17,  1896  in  the  Presbyterian 
church.      The  first  floor  contains  reading  room,  reference  room, 
children's  room,  periodical  room,  librarian's  room  and  book 
room.     The  second  floor  contains  directors'  room,  two  society 
rooms  and  a  large  auditorium.    In  1900  the  will  of  B.  F.  John- 
son gave  the  library  $1000  for  books.    Of  this  $750  was  used  to 
buy  the  American  history  library  of  President  E.  G.  Mason  of 
the  Chicago  historical  society.    The  library  is  free  to  all  resi- 
dents of  Champaign  and  Urbana,  as  the  two  cities  are  only  sep- 
arated by  a  street.    Privileges  are  also  extended  to  all  students 
in  the  University  of  Illinois,  which  is  located  in  Urbana.    A 
children's  room  was  equipped  in  1899,  a  story  hour  and  special 
exhibits  were  introduced  and  a  children's  league  was  organized, 
but  it  was  not  possible  to  give  sufficient  time  and  attention  to 
make  the  latter  a  success.    Until  1903,  all  special  service  in 
the  children's  room  was  given  by  students  in  the  Illinois  state 
library  school,  for   two  hours  a  day  while  college  was  in  ses- 
sion.    In  1899  a  branch  library  and  reading  room  was  opened 
in  connection  with  a  coffee  room  conducted  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
This  was  later  located  in  a  florist's  office,  a  school,  a  store  and 
finally  in  rented  quarters.     This  also  was  in  charge  of  students 
from  the  Illinois  stata  library  school  until  1903  and  was  open 
for  two  hours  each  day. 

CHARLESTON  Coles  county  Pop.  5488 

Charleston  public  library 

(1902)  1800  bd  vols  100  unbd  vols  circ.  36320  vols  income  $1500 
Open  9  to  11:30,  2  to  6,  7  to  9  Dewey  classification  Dictionary  card 
catalog      Open  shelves 

The  library  was  founded  June  13,  1896  but  was  not  organ- 
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ized  until  November  4,  1899.  $300  was  at  once  appropriated, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1897,  $300  more  was  appropriated  but  the 
board  thought  it  unwise  to  buy  books  or  to  employ  a  librarian 
until  more  money  was  available.  In  1898  the  council  omitted 
to  make  any  appropriation,  but  on  May  18,  1899  an  ordinance 
was  passed  to  levy  a  two-mill  tax  to  support  the  library  and 
$1000  was  appropriated.  $600  was  at  once  invested  in  books 
and  a  librarian  was  appointed.  The  library  was  opened  to  the 
public  on  November  4,  1899.  The  derpand  for  books  was  so 
great  that  $100  more  was  spent  and  the  library  was  further 
increased  by  the  gift  of  the  Charleston  circulating  library  con- 
sisting of  114  volumes.  The  library  occupied  rented  quarters 
until  January  1904  when  it  moved  into  a  beautiful  new  build- 
ing. On  October  14,  1901  Andrew  Carnegie  offered  the  city 
$12,000  for  a  library  building,  later  raising  the  amount  to 
$15,000.  The  building  is  of  Bedford  stone  two-thirds  of  its 
Vieight,  and  Milwaukee  brick  above.  The  building  has  almost 
square  outline  and  is  practically  one  room.  On  one  side  a 
space  17  by  25  feet  is  set  aside  for  an  adult  reading  room 
and  on  the  other  side  an  equal  space  for  a  children's 
reading  room.  Glass  partitions  separate  this  part  of  the  room 
from  the  rear  which  contains  book  cases  in  the  center  and  a 
librarian's  room  arid  a  work  room  in  the  corners.  Wall  shelv- 
ing is  provided  in  all  rooms.  The  book  stack  extends  down  to 
the  lower  floor.  Here  also  are  an  assembly  room  seating  300 
and  a  club  room. 

CHESTER  Randolph  county  Pop.  2882 

Tecumseh  library  association 

(30  June  1902)     1475  bd  vols    100  unbd  vols    circ.  3500  vols     income  |200 
Open  2  to  9  Sat.     Local  classification    Closed  shelves 

The  library  was  established  February  20,  1891  as  the  Ches- 
ter literary  and  library  association  with  shares  at  one  dollar.  In 
June  of  the  same  year  it  was  organized  as  the  Tecumseh  library 
association,  a  stock  company  with  membership  fee  of  three 
dollars  and  a  committee  of  citizens  in  charge.    The  library 
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rents  a  room  in  a  business  block  and  is  supported  by  annual 
dues  of  one  dollar,  payable  quarterly  on  each  membership,'and 
by  entertainments  and  supplies  given  by  members. 

Note:  Chicago  libraries  are  omitted  from  this  list,  hid  will 
be  published  as  a  separate  part. 

CHICAGO  HEIGHTS  Cook  county  Pop.  5100 

Chicago  Heights  free  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)  2100  bd  vols  150  unbd.  vols  30  period,  income  $1600 
home  use  20000  vols  ref.  use  6000  vols  Open  2:30  to  6,  7  to  9  Dewey 
classification    Dictionary  card  catalog 

The  library  was  founded  in  1901.  In  July  1902,  Andrew 
Carnegie  gave  $15,000  for  a  building  and  the  city  furnished  the 
site  and  provided  the  usual  maintenance.  The  building  was 
opened  to  the  public  October  10,  1903.  The  first  floor  has  a 
central  delivery  room  with  a  reading  room  on  either  side,  for 
adults  and  children.  The  stack  room  is  in  the  rear  and  has  the 
librarian's  room  adjoining.  In  the  basement  are  the  men's 
reading  room  and  an  assembly  room.  The  architect  was 
Richard  E.  Schmidt  of  Chicago. 

CLAY  CITY  Clay  county  Pop.  907 

Clay  City  high  school 

(31  Dec.  1904)    896  vols 

The  Clay  City  librarj/  and  literary  association  established  a 
library  several  years  ago,  later  this  was  given  to  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows and  in  1902  it  was  given  to  the  public  schools.  The  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  has  charge  of  the  library  during  the  school 
months,  and  the  board  employs  a  librarian  during  the  vacation 
and  opens  the  library  every  Saturday  afternoon. 

CLINTON  DeWitt  county  Pop.  4452 

Clinton  public  library 

» Dec.  1905)    2000  vols    16  period.     Decimal  classification 

The  library  was  started  about  1898  by  the  P.  E,  0.  secret 
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society  which  continues  to  give  entertainments  for  its  support. 
The  library  occupies  three  rooms,  rent  free,  in  a  business  block 
and  is  open  two  or  three  afternoons  and  evenings  a  week. 
Two  members  of  the  society  do  the  cataloging. 

COAL  CITY  Grundy  county  Pop.  2607 

Coal  City  public  library 

(30  June  1902)      550  vols      6  newspapers      income  $500      Open  2  to  8 
Cloeed  shelves 

In  1880  or  1885  a  number  of  young  men  bought  fifty  dollars 
worth  of  books  as  the  beginning  of  a  library  to  counteract  the 
evil  effects  of  the  local  saloons.  The  city  now  supports  the 
library  and  furnishes  quarters  in  the  city  hall.  A  small  room 
is  provided  for  checkers  and  other  games  for  boys. 

COBDEN  Union  county  Pop.  1684 

COBDEN   HIGH    SCHOOL 

(1900)      3500  vols      Local  classification 

The  Cobden  library  association  was  organized  April  28,  1877 
by  a  local  temperance  society  which  established  a  small  public 
reading  room  and  library.  It  was  maintained  as  a  subscription 
library  until  1897  when  it  gave  its  lot,  building,  and  stock  of 
2000  volumes  to  the  board  of  education.  It  is  now  supported 
by  school  funds,  is  free  to  school  children,  but  may  be  used  by 
others  who  buy  tickets. 

CORDOVA  Rock  Island  county  Pop.  414 

Cordova  public  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)      2000  bd  vols      100  unbd  vols      circ.  1788  vols       income 
$225      Not  classified  nor  cataloged      Open  shelves 

This  was  started  as  a  reading  room  in  1876.  It  is  in  rented 
quarters  and  has  grown  by  careful  expenditure  of  a  small 
income,  as  it  has  received  few  gifts. 
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DANVERS  McLean  county  Pop.  607 

Danvers  library  and  literary  association 

(30  June  1902)  1076  bd  vols  6  period.  circ.  700  vols  Open  1  to  6 
Sat.      Not  classified      Mss  author  catalog      Open  shelves 

There  was  years  ago  a  library  in  Danvers  which  was  incor- 
porated under  a  state  charter.  Its  usefulness  decreased  until 
I.  D.  Janes  gave  $1 100,  the  interest  to  be  used  for  books,  so 
long  as  the  library  existed.  A  new  association  was  formed, 
taking  the  charter  of  the  old. 

This  association  was  organized  about  1S70  and  now  owns 
its  building.  The  library  is  supported  by  the  corporation  and 
annual  subscription  of  seventy-five  cents  but  is  for  public  use. 
The  schools  use  the  library  on  the  same  conditions  as  private 
families. 

DANVILLE  Vermilion  county  Pop.  16364 

Danville  public  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)  15633  bd  vols  300  unbd  vols  80  period,  circ.  60222  vols 
income  $5500  Open  9  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  Dewey  classification  Dictionary 
card  catalog 

The  public  library  had  its  origin  in  the  will  of  James  Cul- 
bertson  and  in  the  Vermilion  county  historical  association.  In 
Mr  Culbertson's  will,  drawn  July  13,  1863,  there  was  no  men-* 
tion  of  a  public  library,  but  on  March  31, 1864  he  added  a  codicil 
providing  that  the  pastor  and  session  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Danville  should  have  $1000  in  cash  and  trusts  in 
trust  for  the  purchase  of  a  secular  library  to  embrace  only 
standard  historical,  biographical  and  miscellaneous  works,  ex- 
cluding all  works  of  fiction  as  well  as  all  books  of  a  heretical 
or  irreligious  kind.  As  early  as  1867  a  subscription  collection 
called  the  Culbertson  library  was  started.  In  1876  it  contained 
1260  volumes,  but  in  1884-85  it  reported  only  800  volumes,  and 
styled  itself  a  ''theological  library". 

In  1882  a  free  public  library  was  authorized  by  the  city 
council,  but  the  Culbertson  library  continued  as  a  separate  or- 
ganization for  some  time,  finally  merging  with  the  public  li- 
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brary.  The  first  meeting  was  held  July  21,  1882  in  the  parlors 
of  the  Arlington  hotel,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  can- 
vas the  city  for  contributions  for  the  library.  The  second  floor 
of  the  old  McDonald  block  was  chosen  for  the  location  and  in 
February  1883  the  library  was  opened  to  the  public.  Soon 
after  this  the  city  council  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $1600 
for  books,  also  the  printing  of  the  first  catalog.  On  July  3,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  receive  the  Culbertson  library.  At 
the  same  meeting  the  books  of  the  Vermilion  county  histofical 
association  were  formally  accepted.  Early  records  cite  also  the 
Danville  lyceum,  organized  July  4, 1878  for  the  mutual  improve- 
ment of  its  members  in  literature  and  debate.  The  lyceum 
had  forty  members  and  the  nucleus  of  a  library  in  1879.  It 
hoped  to  secure  the  bequest  of  Mr  Culbertson  for  a  public  li- 
brary. Therefore  books  were  bought  by  a  committee  and 
placed  in  the  reading  room  of  the  church  free  to  all.  Special 
credit  is  given  to  Mrs  John  C.  Black  and  Mrs  J.  6.  Cannon  for 
their  efforts  to  unite  the  small  collections  of  books  in  the  city 
at  that  time.  In  1886  the  rooms  were  outgrown  and  the  library 
was  moved  to  the  Gill  block  on  Vermilion  street,  where  it  re- 
mained for  sixteen  years.  In  April  1901  it  again  moved,  this 
time  to  the  Fera  block  at  the  corner  of  North  and  Walnut 
streets,  where  it  remained  until  October  1904  when  it  moved 
info  its  own  permanent  building.  This  building  was  the  gift 
of  Andrew  Carnegie  on  December  26, 1902,  representing  $40,000, 
The  site  is  on  the  corner  of  Vermilion  and  Madison  streets, 
the  lot  measuring  132  by  160  feet.  The  architects  were 
Patton  and  Miller  of  Chicago,  with  Liese  and  Ludwick 
of  Danville  as  associates.  The  mainfioor  of  the  build- 
ing contains  a  central  delivery  room  with  children's  room 
and  general  reading  room  on  either  side  and  with  radial 
stack  with  capacity  for  17,000  volumes  in  the  rear.  Adjoin- 
ing the  stack  room  and  the  general  reading  room  in  the 
rear  is  a  reference  room.  Occupying  a  similar  position  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stack  are  the  librarian's  office  and  the  cata- 
log room.    The   basement  is  finished  so  that  it  may  be  used 
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later  for  an  extension  of  the  stack  or  for  additional  reading 
rooms. 


DECATUR  Macon  county 

Decatur  free  public  library 


Pop.  20754 


(31  Dec,  1904)  24337  bd  vols  192  period,  home  vm  96229  vols  ref. 
use  8703  vols  income  16935  Open  9  a.  u.i.  to  9  p.  m.  except  Sim.  2  to  6 
Sun.  Irons  Oct. -May  Children^i  room  doses  at  S:3C)  p.  m.  Dewey  claifi- 
itication      Dictionary  oird  catalog      Open  shelvoa 

The  library  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Ladies  Uhmry  associ- 
ation  which  was  organized  December  13,  1867,  This  operated 
a  circulating  library  which  was  open  on  Saturday  from  1  to  5 
p.  m.  Life  membership  was  twenty-five  dollars  and  annual 
membership  three  dollars.  Any  member  had  all  the  privileges 
of  the  association,  which  was  an  organized  medium  for  secur- 
ing  lecturers  from  abroad.  The  first  books  in  the  library  were 
the  gifts  of  these  ladies  and  the  library  was  increased  by  pro- 
ceeds from  entertainments,  lectures  and  members  fees.  About 
1873  the  Decitfnr  readim/  room  mvktjf  w^as  formed  and  this 
maintained  a  reading  room  in  connection  with  the  Ladies 
librarff  ah^soriatioH,  though  independent  of  its  management 
On  August  10,  1875  a  public  libraiy  was  organized.  This  was 
opened  September  1,  1876  with  1757  volumes  and  library  furni- 
ture and  given  to  the  city  by  the  Ladies  librart^  associatiotL  In 
1884  a  subscription  fund  of  $2000  w^as  raised  as  an  expression  of 
regard  for  the  late  librarian  Richard  L.  Evans  who  served  from 
August  1875  until  his  death  in  November  17, 188K  For  twenty- 
eight  years  the  library  occupied  rented  quarters  in  various 
business  blocks.  On  February  21,  1892,  the  l>uilding  occupied 
by  the  library  was  burned,  the  library  loss  amounting  to  4300 
volumes,  together  with  all  furniture  and  fixtures.  Temporary 
quarters  were  obtained  in  the  old  Presbyterian  church  until 
October,  1892,  when  the  library  returned  to  a  new  building  on 
the  old  site,  corner  N.  Main  and  William  streets.  On  July  1, 
1903  it  moved  into  the  beautiful  $60,000  building  given  by 
Andrew  Carnegie  February  8,  1901.    The  site  secured  for  the 
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new  building  is  a  choice  corner  lot,  190  feet  square,  near  the 
business  center  of  the  town,  on  the  corner  of  two  main  streets, 
costing  $15,000. 

Without  competition  the  board  chose  Mauran,  Russell  and 
Garden  of  St  Louis  as  architects.  The  building  is  of  Bedford 
stone,  brick  and  terra  cotta,  in  a  broad  adaptation  of  the 
classic  style,  decorated  with  Greek  detail.  It  is  98  feet 
across  the  front  and  68  feet  deep,  characterized  by  sim- 
plicity and  planned  for  economy  of  administration  and  for 
growth.'  The  approach  is  by  broad  terrace  steps  through,  a 
marble  vestibule  into  the  main  hall  and  delivery  room.  Open- 
ing from  this  on  one  side  is  the  reading  room  and  on  the  other 
side  are  the  reference  and  children's  rooms,  with  two  study 
rooms  opening  from  the  reference  room.  At  the  rear  is  the 
delivery  desk  with  the  stack  room  beyond.  This  desk  is 
flanked  on  one  side  by  the  librarian's  room  and  the  cataloging 
room  and  on  the  other  by  the  two  study  rooms.  On  the  second 
floor  is  the  large  assembly  room  which  is  planned  for  a  future 
reading  room,  two  good  sized  class  rooms,  and  the  directors' 
room.  In  the  basement  there  is  a  fire  proof  room  for 
the  files  of  newspapers- and  other  local  historial  matter,  a  room 
for  the  medical  library,  a  staff  room  and  a  large  storage  room. 
The  fire  proof  stack  room  has  a  capacity  for  about  30,000  vol- 
umes which  may  be  increased  to  accommodate  45,000  volumes 
by  adding  another  floor.  In  addition  to  this  every  room  has  a 
wainscoting  of  bookcases,  which  increases  the  capacity  of  the 
library  to  about  50,000  volumes.  The  total  cost  of  the  library 
including  site,  furniture,  etc.  was  about  $80,000.  Any  resident 
of  Decatur  over  eight  years  of  age  may  draw  books  by  giving 
satisfactory  security.  All  life  members  of  the  late  Ladies 
library  association  of  Decatur  v[i?iy  Ar^vi  books  from  the  public 
library  though  non-resident.  Other  non-residents  may  file 
annually  with  the  librarian  a  certificate  showing  that  they  pay 
taxes  within  the  city  or  they  may  pay  one  dollar  for  a  card  for 
one  year  or  fifty  cents  for  six  months.  Students  boarding 
within  the  city  limits  may  use  the  library.    •  Transients  may 
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draw  books  by  depositing  the  value  of  the  book  and  paying 
five  cents  a  day  for  its  use. 

Deerfield  township  high  school    see  Highland. 

DIXON  Lee  county  Pop.  7917 

Dixon  public  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)  6520  bd  vols  35  period,  circ.  22000  vols  income  $2700 
Open  2  to  6,  7  to  9;  Sat.  9  to  12  also  San.  2:30  to  5:30  Nov. -May  Dewey 
classification    Dictionary  card  catalog    Open  shelves 

The  Dixon  hose  company  library  was  founded  in  March  1872 
and  received  many  gifts,  having  about  5000  volumes  in  1880. 
Citizens,  not  members  of  the  company,  might  use  the  library 
by  giving  one  dollar  or  a  book  worth  one  dollar  and  a  half,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  company,  and  annual  dues  of  fifty 
cents.  In  1880  the  Monitor  hook  and  ladder  company  began  a 
library  in  the  meeting  room.  In  1895  in  spite  of  some  opposi- 
tion, a  public  library  was  established.  The  Hose  company 
thereupon  gave  its  books  to  the  city  library.  On  August  6, 
1898  the  will  of  Theron  Cummings  was  filed,  giving  $15,000  to 
the  public  library  to  be  used  as  the  directors  thought  best.  On 
August  9,  1899  Orris  B.  Dodge  gave  to  the  city  an  80  by 
90  foot  lot,  centrally  located,  and  $20,000  for  a  public 
library  building  of  stone  to  be  known  as  the  0.  B,  Dodge 
library.  The  library  previous  to  this  had  rooms  in  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  building.  The  architects  of  the  new  building  were  W.  A. 
Otis  of  Chicago  and  M.  H.  Vail  of  Dixon.  The  style  is  Roman 
esque.  The  basement  is  fitted  with  living  rooms  for  the  jani- 
tor and  family  in  compensation  for  the  care  of  the  building. 
The  first  fioor  contains  a  central  delivery  room  with  stack 
room  in  the  rear.  The  capacity  of  the  stack  is  23,000  volumes. 
On  either  side  of  the  stack  are  the  ladies' reading  room  and  the 
administration  rooms.  On^either  side  of  the  delivery  room  are 
the  general  reading  rooms  and  the  children's  rooms.  All  of 
these  rooms  open  together  under  central  supervision.  The 
second  floor  contains  the  directors  room  and  a  reference  room 
for  quiet  study.    After  Mr  Dodge  provided  a  building  it  was 
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decided  to  use  the  Cummings  bequest  for  books  and  mainten- 
ance. In  1901  the  library  received  a  collection  of  books  on  art 
from  George  C.  Loveland. 

Dodge  library    see  Dixon  public  library. 

0.  B.  Dodge  library    see  Dixon  public  library. 

DOWNER'S  GROVE         Dupage  county  Pop.  2103 

Downer's  Grove  ladies  library  association 

(30  June  1902)     ^  1340  vols      income  1150      Open  3  to  5,  7  to  8:30     Local 
classification      Mbs  catalog      Open  shelvei 

The  association  organized  the  library  April  10,  1891  sup- 
porting it  by  receipts  from  annual  membership  tickets  and  by 
personal  efforts  of  the  ladies.  It  rents  a  building,  but  has 
received  $2000  from  the  will  of  John  Oldfield  for  a  library  site. 

DUNDEE  Kane  county 

Dundee  public  library 

(1  Jan.  1898)      1700  bd  vols     250  unbd  vole      circ.  4800  vole    income  $800 
Not  classified      Mas  author  catalog      Closed  shelves 

The  library  was  founded  in  1879  by  Dr  E.  F.  Cleveland, 
but  is  now  the  property  of  the  township.  A  room  is  furnished 
rent  free. 

EARLVILLE  Lasalle  county  Pop.  1122 

Earlville  public  library 

(30  June  1902)      3590  bd  vols     200  unbd  vols      circ.  6607  vols      income 
1375      Open  10  to  12,  1  to  4      Local  classification      Closed  shelves 

The  library  originated  in  a  school  library  of  200  or  800 
volumes  obtained  by  contribution,  gifts,  and  proceeds  of  school 
entertainments  which  was  supported  by  the  Earlville  library 
association.  This  was  established  in  1865  or  '67,  it  became 
city  property  by  vote  of  the  members  of  the  association  in 
1872,  a  library  tax  was  voted  in  1873  and  the  organization  of 
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the  public  library  occurred  in  1874.     The  city  furnishes  room, 
light  and  heat  free  in  the  city  hall. 

EAST  ST  LOUIS  St  Clair  county  Pop.  29,655 

East  St  Louis  public  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)  21402  vols  100  period.  home  use  52899  vols  ref.  use 
5023  vols  income  $9000  Opens  at  9  June-Aug.  other  months  at  10 
Dewey  classification      Card  catalogs      Closed  shelves 

On  February  15,  1872  a  resolution  was  adopted  in  the 
council  providing  a  room  for  a  public  school  library  in  the 
office  of  the  city  attorney,  but  the  school  board  failed  to 
establish  the  library.  In  the  meantime  the  state  library  law 
had  been  enacted  and  on  July  16,  1872,  the  council  passed  an 
ordinance  to  establish  a  public  library,  called  East  St  Louis 
public  library  and  reading  room,  with  a  one-mill  tax.  This  was 
organized  on  August  13,  1873  and  opened  on  February  5, 1874. 
The  library  occupied  a  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  city 
hall  until  the  municipal  troubles  of  1878  when  it  was  closed, 
never  to  reopen.  It  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  burning  of 
the  city  hall  in  the  spring  of  1881.  On  account  of  the  munici- 
pal situation  East  St  Louis  had  no  public  library  for  the  next 
ten  years,  but  on  May  22,  1891,  the  city  council  re-established 
the  library.  As  no  funds  were  available  for  library  purposes, 
the  mayor  deferred  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  directors 
until  June  22,  1892.  The  board  at  once  leased  the  third  story 
of  the  Adele  building  on  Broadway  and  Main  streets,  and 
opened  the  rooms  to  the  public  on  August  2,  1892.  Here  the 
library  remained  until  1895  when  it  moved  into  its  own  perma- 
nent building.  The  first  library  board  was  authorized  to 
spend  $40,000  in  the  erection  of  a  new  library  building  and  an 
ordinance  was  passed  providing  that  special  taxes  of  $8000  a 
year  be  collected  for  five  years.  This  amount  was  later  raised 
to  $50,000.  In  1894,  a  site  was  selected  and  the  building  begun. 
The  taxes  then  gave  $16,000  and  the  property  was  mortgaged 
for  $34,000  in  anticipation  of  the  amount  which  would  come 
in  from  the  special  tax  for  the  next  three  years.      The  lots  on 
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which  the  building  was  erected  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  street 
and  Broadway  were  given  for  the  purpose,  upon  payment  by 
the  board  of  a  small  sum  in  excess  of  the  street  improvement 
tax.  Owing  to  diflBcuIties  with  the  contractors,  the  opening 
was  delayed  until  December  10,  1895.  The  total  cost  was 
$55,863  which  was  $5863  in  excess  of  the  appropriation.  This 
was  provided  for  by  curtailing  the  maintenance  fund  for  1894 
and  1895.  The  building  is  in  Italian  renaissance  style,  75 
by  110  feet,  three  stories  high  with  basement.  The  first  story 
is  of  blue  sandstone,  the  second  and  third  stories  are  of  buff 
Roman  brick  trimmed  with  terra  cotta. 

On  the  second  or  main  floor  are  the  central  delivery  room, 
reading,  reference  and  study  rooms,  and  the  stack  room  which 
is  45  feet  square  and  32  feet  high  with  a  capacity  of  150,000 
volumes.  On  the  third  floor  is  a  room  where  teachers  may 
bring  their  classes  to  examine  special  books.  Here  also  are 
the  children's  reading  room,  the  direptors  room,  and  an  assem- 
bly room  seating  200  persons.  The  library  extends  its  activi- 
ties through  five  delivery  stations  located  in  various  parts  of 
the  city.  Four  stations  were  established  in  February  1901  and 
during  the  following  year  over  fourteen  per  cent  of  the  circula- 
tion of  books  for  home  use  was  through  the  stations,  so  that  a 
fifth  station  was  opened  in  the  stock  yards  district  in  1902. 
Though  there  is  no  children's  room,  fully  one-half  of  the 
use  of  the  library  is  by  children.  This  is  in  great  part  due 
to- the  active  interest  of  the  teachers  who  in  March  1902  formed 
in  cooperation  with  the  public  library  the  East  St  Louis  library 
club.  Its  chief  purpose  is  to  prepare  select  reading  lists  for 
children  and  young  people,  especially  those  who  have  been 
obliged  to  leave  school  at  an  early  age  and  have  not  learned  to 
use  the  public  library.  Members  of  the  club  are  expected  to 
give  advice  in  reading  and  in  every  practicable  way  to  bring 
the  library  to  the  attention  of  the  school  children.  There  is  a 
complete  classed  card  catalog,  an  author  and  title  card  catalog 
for  fiction,  and  a  partial  dictionary  card  catalog.  There  is  also 
a  printed  author  and  title  catalog  of  fiction.    A  special  effort 
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was  made  in  October  1901  to  interest  the  working  njen.  The 
city  is  a  manufacturing  center  and  has  a  large  number  of  skilled 
laborers.  To  reach  this  class,  the  library  obtained  permission 
from  the  largest  labor  employing  firms  in  the  city  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  pay  envelopes  of  their  employees  a  small  printed 
slip  containing  a  few  brief  facts  about  the  library  and  an  invi- 
tation to  become  a  card  holder.  Nearly  4000  slips  were  dis- 
tributed in  this  way.  Beginning  in  July  1901  the  issue  on  Sun- 
day of  books  for  home  use  was  discontinued. 

EDWARDSVILLE  Madison  county  Pop.  4157 

Edwardsville  public  library 

(Jan.  1899)    3600  vols    Open  Sat.  afternoon  and  evening 

This  is  a  subscription  library  for  circulation  only,  under  a 
board  of  twelve  ladies,  but  it  occupies  a  room  in  the  city  build- 
ing rent  free.    Membership  fee  is  two  dollars. 

EFFINGHAM  Effingham  county  Pop.  8774 

Effingham  ladies  library  association 

(30  June  1902)  1600  bd  vols  100  unbd  vols  8  period,  circ.  1742  vole 
income  $100    Open  2  to  5  Sat.    Local  classification    Closed  shelves 

The  association  was  incorporated  July  30,  1883.  The 
library  occupies  rented  quarters  and  is  supported  by  sub- 
scription and  the  rent  of  books.  Membership  fees  are  life  $10, 
annual  one  dollar  and  a  half,  six  months  eighty  cents,  three 
months  forty-five  cents.  Membership  entitles  one  to  borrow 
one  book  and  one  magazine  each  week.  A  book  and  a  maga- 
zine may  also  be  rented  for  ten  cents.  The  library  is  cared  for 
by  volunteer  service. 

ELGIN  Kane  county  Pop.  22,433 

Gail  Borden  public  librart 

(30  June  1902)  24,861  vols  1932  unbd  vols  184  period.  circ.  147.272 
vols  income  17355  Dewey  classification  Dictionary  card  catalog 
Open  shelves 

On  April  2,  1872,  the  Elgin  public  library  was  established 
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under  the  state  law  and  on  April  10  it  was  organized.  In 
December  1873  the  books  and  furniture  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
library  previously  formed  were  bought  for  $250  and  moved  to 
the  third  story  of  the  Bank  block,  corner  Chicago  street  and 
Douglas  avenue.  In  February  1874  the  Circulating  library  of 
Denison  and  Burdick,  700  volumes,  was  bought  for  $500.  Other 
purchases  increased  the  collection  to  2000  volumes.  In  1875 
E.  C.  Lovell  went  to  Europe  with  authority  to  buy  books  for 
the  library  and  he  secured  1500  volumes.  The  library  also 
received  many  gifts.  Early  in  July  1892  the  lot  and  residence 
of  D.  C.  Scofield  on  Spring  street,  between  Milwaukee  and 
Division  streets  were  bought  for  about  $12,000  by  A.  B.  and 
S.  M.  Church  and  given  to  Elgin  for  a  library  site,  provided  the 
public  library  be  called  the  Gail  Borden  public  library.  The 
building  as  it  now  stands  represents  an  outlay  of  about  $15,000. 
W.  W.  Abell  of  Elgin  was  the  architect.  The  basement  contains 
the  children's  room.  The  main  floor  contains  reading  room, 
magazine  room,  delivery  room,  and  librarian's  office;  the  sec- 
ond floor  contains  the  reference  room,  a  room  used  for  news- 
paper files  and  public  documents,  and  the  directors'  room, 
which  was  handsomely  furnished  by  Mrs.  A.  B.  Church  and  is 
used  for  the  meeting  of  the  Every  Wednesday  club.  The 
building  was  reopened  on  February  22,  1894.  The  library  is 
free  within  the  town  of  Elgin,  to  any  householder  or  taxpayer 
upon  application,  and  to  other  residents  upon  giving  satis- 
factory guaranty  or  depositing  five  dollars. 

Non-residents  may  have  library  privileges  by  paying  two 
dollars  and  a  half  a  year  or  one  dollar  and  a  half  for  six 
months.  Strangers  may  use  the  library  temporarily  by 
depositing  the  value  of  the  book  and  paying  three  cents  a  day. 
The  books  were  formerly  classified  by  a  local  block  system  but 
after  moving  into  the  new  building  the  board  engaged  trained 
catalogers  to  classify  and  catalog  the  library. 
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ELKHART  Logan  county  Pop.  553 

.  Elkhart  public  library 

(30  June  1902)  900  bd  vols  650  unb.  vols  4  period,  income  1126 
Open  7  to  9^  Mon.  Wed.  and  Sat.  also  2  to  4  Sat  Local  classification 
Mss  dictionary  catalog    Open  shelves 

The  library  was  established  in  1894  by  Mrs  Lemira  Parke 
Gillett  on  condition  that  the  saloons  be  voted  down  for  three 
consecutive  years.  The  will  provided  that  if  two  years  after 
Mrs  Gillett's  death  the  town  had  not  accepted  the  library  and 
provided  for  its  support,  it  was  to  revert  to  the  heirs.  The 
trustees  hesitated  for  several  years  to  put  the  matter  before 
the  council,  as  the  village  was  not  ready  for  the  question.  It 
was  supported  until  1902  by  entertainments  and  social  gather- 
ings, but  was  at  all  times  free,  and  in  1902  the  town  voted  a 
two-mill  tax  for  its  support.  It  is  in  rented  quarters,  but  has 
the  promise  of  a  fine  building  soon,  as  in  1902  Miss  Jessie  D. 
Gillett  bought  three  lots  upon  which  to  erect  a  $10,000  public 
library  building  as  a  memorial  to  her  mother,  the  founder.  The 
library  has  the  semi-annual  interest  on  $1000  for  books. 

ELPASO  Woodford  county  Pop.  1441 

Elpaso  ladies  library  associatiow 

(30  June  1902)  1116  vols  135  unb.  vols  3  period,  circ.  2800  vols  in- 
come $70  Open  2  to  5,  7  to  9  p.  m.  Sat.  Not  classified  nor  cataloged  Open 
shelves 

The  association  was  organized  in  1873.  It  rents  a  room 
and  the  support  comes  from  subscriptions  of  shareholders  and 
from  sale  of  quarterly  tickets.  There  have  been  several  gifts 
of  money  for  books,  called  forth  by  heavy  loss  from  fire  in  July 
1894  which  destroyed  all  but  about  seventy-five  volumes. 

EVANSTON  Cook  county  Pop.  19,259 

EVANSTON   FREE    PUBLIC   LIBRARY 

(31  May  1904)  34617  bd  vols  1650  unb.  vols  115  period.  home  use 
from  lib.  102595  vols  through  schools  4693  vols  total  107288  vols  ref. 
use  in  lib.  28304  vols       in  schools  22373  vols      total  50677  vols        income 
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$9426.67       Open  9  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  ex.  Sun.      2  to  6  p.  m.  Sun.       Dewey 
classification      Dictionary  card  catalogs      Limited  access  to  shelves 

The  public  library  grew  out  of  the  Evanston  library  associ- 
ation and  this  originated  in  a  plan  of  Dr.  Edward  Eggleston  to 
interest  a  class  of  boys  in  good  reading.  In  the  fall  of  1870  the 
Evanston  library  association  was  formed  to  ifurnish  a  library 
free  for  reference  and  available  for  circulation  upon  payment 
of  a  small  weekly  fee  or  live  dollars  a  year.  It  opened  with 
500  volumes  on  February  9,  1871,  and  was  kept  open  afternoons 
and  evenings  of  week  days  until  October  1871  when  the  great 
fire  in  Chicago  made  economy  necessary.  After  this  it  was 
opened  once  a  week,  then  twice  a  week.  In  the  beginning  over 
$1000  was  spent  for  books  and  about  $700  for  equipment.  This 
money  came  from  fees  and  from  gifts,  the  largest  gift  being 
$575  from  Luther  L.  Greenleaf,  who  started  the  enterprise. 
Mr.  Greenleaf  provided  at  his  own  expense  two  entertainments 
at  the  Congregational  church,  a  violin  concert  by  Ole  Bull,  and 
a  lecture  by  John  B.  Gough,  the  entire  proceeds  of  which  were 
given  to  the  library  association.  Many  valuable  gifts  of  books 
also  were  received,'the  largest  contributions  coming  from  H.  G. 
Powers,  A.  Shuman,  J.  S.  Jewell,  and  Lyman  J.  Gage.  In  1872, 
there  being  before  the  legislature  a  bill  to  enable  any  city  to 
establish  and  maintain  by  taxation  a  free  public  library,  at  the 
request  of  L.  H.  Boutell  of  Evanston,  an  amendment  was  passed 
to  give  similar  powers  to  villages.  In  accordance  with  this,  in 
April  1873,  the  citizens  of  Evanston  voted  unanimously  for  a 
two-mill  tax  for  a  free  public  library.  The  first  board  of 
directors  was  organized  June  21,  1873.  On  July  3,  1873  the 
trustees  of  the  Evanston  library  association  transferred  to  the 
directors  of  the  public  library  the  books  and  other  property  of 
the  association  on  condition  that  the  library  be  maintained  as 
a  free  public  library  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of 
Evanston.  This  was  accepted  by  the  directors  and  the  Evans- 
ton free  public  library  became  the  legal  successor  of  the 
Evanston  library  association.  For  sixteen  years  it  occupied  the 
second  story  of  613  Davis  street,  at  first  using  the  east  half 
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and  later  all  of  the  story.  On  April  27, 1889  the  library  moved 
to  the  first  story  of  Anton  Block's  building  on  Sherman  avenue 
and  on  April  27,  1893  moved  into  its  present  quarters  over  the 
city  hall,  which  it  occupies  rent  free.  In  the  early  years  a 
family  card  was  issued,  good  for  three  books  at  one  time,  or  an 
individual  card  to  an  adult  not  connected  with  any  family, 
good  for  only  one  book  at  a  time.  Any  person  living  outside  of 
Evs^nston,  but  within  the  township,  might  have  the  use  of  the 
library  by  paying  two  dollars  a  year  in  advance  for  a  single 
ticket.  Any  person  living  in  Evanston  temporarily  might 
have  the  use  of  the  library  by  paying  fifty  cents  a  month  in 
advance.  Temporary  residents  of  Evanston,  including  stu- 
dents, were  at  all  times  entitled  to  the  free  use  of  the  reading 
room.  On  September  1,  1896,  family  cards  were  discontinued, 
and  only  individual  cards  issued,  each  good  for  two  books.  In 
October  1896  the  privileges  of  the  circulating  department  were 
gra^nted  to  all  students  of  the  Northwestern  university  and 
Garrett  Biblical  institute,  so  that  in  addition  to  the  free  use  of 
the  reading  room  as  before,  each  student  might  borrow  one 
book  at  a  time  except  fiction.  The  University  in  accepting 
these  privileges  took  oflBicial  action  assuming  responsibility  for 
the  observance  of  the  library  rules  and  for  any  loss  or  injury 
of  books  by  students.  In  1902-03  the  privilege  was  extended, 
granting  each  student  two  books  on  a  card.  The  library  has 
received  only  one  notable  gift  for  books,  that  of  John  R.  Lind- 
gren,  who  in  1891-92  gave  his  entire  salary  as  city  treasurer  for 
one  year  $1000,  to  be  used  as  a  book  fund.  In  June  1894  a 
trained  and  experienced  librarian  was  engaged,  in  September 
1895  a  reference  department  was  opened,  and  in  January  1896 
thorough  reorganization  was  begun  and  carried  on  without 
closing  the  library,  the  classification  and  catalog  being  com- 
pleted by  December  10,  1896.  In  1898  the  library  began  taking  a 
limited  number  of  apprentices  who  gave  their  services  for  about 
fourteen  hours  a  week  in  exchange  for  instruction  and  exper- 
ience, though  these  apprentices  could  not  secure  a  permanent 
place  on  the  staff  without  passing  the  civil  service  examina* 
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tion.  In  1898  an  art  room  and  quiet  study  room  was  opened 
at  the  rear  of  the  library.  In  October  1898  the  children's 
books  were  moved  from  the  stack  to  a  corner  of  the  reading 
room,  on  low  shelves  free  of  access  to  the  children  at  all  times. 
In  February  1899  a  children's  library  league  was  organized  to 
encourage  better  care  of  library  books  and  property,  and  each 
member  was  required  to  have  a  reader's  card  in  the  library. 
About  800  children  were  enrolled  the  first  year. 

A  large  collection  of  mounted  pictures  is  constantly 
increasing  and  is  much  used  in  school  work.  These  pictures 
are  cataloged  on  cards  and  classified  lists  are  typed  for 
distribution  in  the  schools.  A  special  feature  of  the  work 
of  this  library  is  the  circulation  of  books  through  the  distant 
schools  since  1897.  The  need  for  duplicates  resulted  in  a  series- 
of  school  libraries  of  100  books  to  circulate  among  the  schools 
until  each  school  had  had  a  library  for  one  term.  In  the 
meantime,  the  schools  not  supplied  with  a  library  could  receive 
books  from  the  main  library  selected  by  the  teacher  or  the 
reference  librarian.  The  reference  librarian  visited  the  schools 
and  became  acquainted  with  the  teachers  to  determine  the 
character  of  books  needed  in  the  different  grades.  In  1902  the 
special  school  libraries  were  combined,  and  arranged  in  special 
stacks  by  grades.  Teachers,  however,  are  at  liberty  to  select 
books  for  their  rooms  from  any  part  of  the  main  library.  Eight 
schools  now  use  the  special  school  libraries  and  send  monthly 
reports  to  the  main  library.  Each  teacher  is  allowed  six 
books  for  school  work  on  her  personal  card  and  twenty  books 
for  school  room  and  home  use  by  the  pupils.  The  latter  may 
be  kept  two  months.  Lists  of  new  books  are  published  in  a 
bi-monthly  Bulletin.  A  duplicate  collection  of  popular  books 
for  rent  at  five  cents  a  week  for  one  book  was  instituted  in 
October  1900.  As  fast  as  the  duplicates  pay  for  themselves 
by  their  rental  they  are  added  to  the  main  library.  When 
such  copies  are  in  excess  of  the  demand  in  the  main  library 
they  are  sold  at  a  nominal  price  or  given  to  some  smaller 
institution.    For  many  years  the  library  collected  local  history 
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material  until  it  became  evident  that  a  society  was  necessary 
properly  to  develop  this  work.  The  library  then  gave  the  use 
of  rooms  for  preliminary  meetings  and  in  November  1898  the 
Evanston  historical  society  was  incorporated.  The  library  has 
cooperated  with  this  society  to  secure  books  written  by  Evans- 
ton  authors  and  works  relating  to  Evanston  history,  resulting 
in  much  valuable  data  collected  from  the  authors  themselves. 
This  material  has  been  cataloged  on  cards  and  was  used  by 
the  Young  Women's  Missionary  Society  of  the  first  Methodist 
episcopal  church  in  publishing  a  catalog  of  Evanston  writers 
for  their  Evening  with  Evanston  authors  on  April  2,  1900.  To 
promote  public  interest  in  the  library  the  directors  in  1897 
instituted  a  Library  day,  when  all  citizens  of  Evanston  were 
invited  through  the  newspapers  to  visit  the  library,  examine 
the  work  of  the  different  departments  and  special  exhibits  and 
hear  a  suitable  program  of  addresses  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening.  The  circulation  of  books  was  discontinued  for  the 
day  so  that  the  staff  was  free  to  entertain  the  visitors.  In  1901 
it  seemed  undesirable  to  celebrate  Library  day,  on  account  of 
lack  of  room  in  the  library.  Each  Library  day  was  made  the 
occasion  of  an  appeal  for  a  permanent  library  building.  On 
Library  day,  December  10,  1897,  Charles  F.  Grey  proposed  that 
tHMj,(HXJ  1)6  raised  for  a  library  building,  offering  himself  to 
give  $10,0(X)  toward  this,  provided  the  rest  be  raised,  and  on 
February  1898,  $30,000  additional  was  announced  from  a  friend 
who  did  not  wish  his  name  given.'  Early  in  January  1900 
Charles  F,  Grey  made  another  generous  offer  to  erect  a  library 
building  to  cost  $100,{K)0  if  a  suitable  site  were  provided  free  of 
cost  or  incumbrance  and  the  premises  after  purchase  removed 
from  the  tax  list.  In  may  1901  the  city  approved  the  decision 
of  the  library  board  to  issue  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  a 
$45,0(M>  site  for  the  new  building.  In  Juue  following,  William 
Deering  of  Evanston  gave  $5000  to  the  library  site  fund.  In 
September  William  L,  Brown  of  Evanston  added  $1000  to  the 
same  fund,  in  all  contributions  amounting  to  $31,000  were 
given,  yet  after  repeated  efforts  by  the  directors  to  obtain  a 
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site  acceptable  to  Mr.  Grey,  the  quest  had  to  be  abandooed  in 
1903  as  the  time  limit  set  by  Mr.  Grey,  even  though  extended 
from  the  original  date,  had  expired.  The  following  year,  how- 
ever, the  city  took  action  and  on  June  7,  1904,  the  council 
authorized  the  purchase  from  the  Northwestern  university  of 
the  property  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Orrington  avenue  and 
Church  street  for  31,600  as  a  site  for  a  library  building,  the 
money  to  be  raised  by  issuing  4  per  cent,  bonds.  The  lot  is  210 
by  200  feet  and  is  within  half  a  block  of  the  new  postoffice 
building,  a  very  desirable  location. 

The  directors  are  very  fittingly  incorporating  in  their  an- 
nual reports  a  chronicle  of  the  origin  of  the  library  and  details 
of  the  lives  of  the  prominent  men  who  for  years  gave  devoted 
service  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  public  library.  The  first  re- 
port printed,  which  was  the  twenty-fourth,  issued  in  1897,  con- 
tained an  historical  sketch  by  L.  H.  Boutell,  the  second  report 
contained  additional  facts  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  library, 
together  with  pictures  of  the  present  quarters  in  the  city  hall 
and  each  successive  report  has  contained  a  biographical  sketch 
with  portrait.  On  February  21  and  22,  1898  the  Evanston  free 
public  library  was  joint  hostess  at  the  Interstate  library  con- 
ference, embracing  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Missouri  and  Illinois. 

FAIRBURY  Livingston  county  Pop.  2187 

Faiebuey  public  liaeaey 

In  1904  Mrs  L.  B.  Dominy  gave  $25,000  in  memory  of  her 
husband  and  daughter  for  a  library  for  Fairbury,  and  books 
costing  about  $1500  were  given  by  members  of  the  family.  Be- 
sides these  about  1000  volumes  were  bought  from  the  school 
library.  The  citizens  are  planning  to  contribute  money  for 
books.  The  library  was  organized  by  a  trained  librarian.  Paul 
0.  Moratz  of  Bloomington  designed  the  building  which  waB 
dedicated  in  June  1905. 
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FA'KMER  CITY  DeWitt  county  Pop.  1664 

Fabmeb  City  ubraby  association 

On  July  19,  1904  several  members  of  the  Shakespeare  club 
and  the  History  club  organized  as  the  Farmer  City  library  as- 
sociation. At  this  time  the  city  was  making  plans  for  a  city 
hall  and  the  council  was  asked  to  provide  a  room  for  the  li- 
brary in  the  new  building.  The  request  was  granted  and  the 
library  hoped  to  occupy  its  new  quarters  in  the  early  summer 
of  1906.  The  Thimble  club  and  the  B.  D.  club  have  raised 
money  for  the  library,  the  citizens  have  given  entertainments 
netting  several  hundred  dollars  and  a  general  subscription  list 
has  brought  in  $300. 

Flagg  township  library    see  Rochelle. 

FLORA  Clay  county  Pop.  2811 

Flora  public  ubraby  and  frbb  rbading  rooms 

(31  Dec.  1904)      1777  bd  vols      15  period.      home  use  5288  vols      reL  use 
48  vols      Open  1  to  9  p.  m.      Local  classification      Mss  catalog 

The  library  was  started  in  1874  as  the  Flora  library 
association,  a  social  club  to  discuss  the  books  read  by  the  mem- 
bers. On  April  29,  1902  the  association  gave  its  property  to  the 
city  and  the  library  was  made  free  to  the  public.  In  January 
1904  it  moved  into  a  new  building  given  by  Andrew  Carnegie 
at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  J.  W.  Gaddis  of  Vincennes,  Indiana  was 
the  architect.  The  building  contains  three  reading  rooms  and 
a  stack  room  on  the  first  floor  and  a  lecture  room  above.  The 
library  is  now  supported  by  taxation  and  endowment.  In  the 
early  years  the  books  were  all  given.  No  reading  room  was 
fitted  up  until  Janury  1904  but  now  twelve  of  the  leading 
magazines  are  given  by  the  business  men  of  the  city. 

FRANKLIN  PARK  Cook  county  Pop.  483 

Fbankun  Park  pbsk  lending  library 

l31  Dec.  1901)      224  bd  vols      circ.  200  vols      iDcome  $50      Open  8  a.  m. 
to  8  p.  lu.      Not  claasified      nor  cataloged 
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The  library  was  founded  in  1899  by  the  Ladies  social  and 
literary  club.  It  is  located  in  the  post-oflSce  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  proprietor  of  the  building  and  is  maintained 
by  a  fund  established  by  the  club.  The  income  is  uncertain 
but  the  library  is  free  to  all.  The  encyclopedias  are  kept  at 
the  home  of  one  of  the  club  members  where  they  may  be  con- 
sulted. The  books  for  circulation  are  in  charge  of  a  librarian 
who  gives  his  services  in  connection  with  other  duties. 

FREEPORT  Stephenson  county  Pop.  13258 

Freeport  public  library 

(31  May  1904)      22112  bd  vols.      54  period,      circ  61484  vols      income 
$4800      Dewey  classification      Dictionary  card  catalog      Open  shelves 

In  1873,  Miss  W.  L.  Taylor  and  her  Bible  class  of  nine 
young  men  formed  a  Young  men's  library  association.  Its 
origin  was  due  to  a  religious  revival  at  which  complaint  was 
made  that  there  was  no  good  place  for  young  men  to  spend 
their  evenings.  A  number  of  young  men  subscribed  $10  each 
and  rented  and  furnished  a  room  for  a  library.  Later  Rev. 
Robert  Cooper  gave  his  lecture  on  "  Clear  grit."  With  the 
proceeds  from  this  and  with  $75  from  Freeport  citizens,  books 
were  bought  and  a  library  was  opened  January  1, 1875.  That 
year  Hon.  W.  B.  Fairfield  and  Rev.  E.  E.  Hall  gave  readings 
which  netted  $40  and  Pells  Maury  gave  $500.  During  1879  the 
library  was  in  the  oflSce  of  Oscar  Taylor,  rent  free.  In  1880  it 
moved  to  the  third  floor  of  McNamara's  building  on  Stephenson 
street  adjoining  the  opera  house,  where  rooms  were  suitably 
furnished  for  a  library  and  reading  room,  and  the  library  con- 
tinued to  grow,  having  in  1880,  850  volumes  and  a  property 
valued  at  $2000.  A  small  fee  was  charged  for  its  use.  On 
March  30,  1889  the  city  council  passed  an  ordinance  for  a  public 
library,  the  Young  men's  library  association  gave  its  collection 
as  a  nucleus  and  the  library  was  opened  to  the  public  on  May  1, 
1890.  For  several  years  it  occupied  rooms  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A 
building,  but  it  now  occupies  its  own  building,  costing  $30,000, 
given  on  March  10,  1901  by  Andrew  Caraegie.    The  building 
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is  of  dark  colored  paving  brick  with  white  stone  trimmings, 
consisting  of  two  stories  and  basement,  but  only  the  main 
floor  was  finished  at  the  opening.  This  is  practically  one  large 
room  with  sections  set  aside  for  different  purposes.  The  read- 
ing rooms  for  adults  and  children  are  on  either  side  of  the 
delivery  room.  The  stack  room  has  the  book  cases  arranged 
on  the  radial  plan,  with  a  capacity  of  20,000  volumes  on  each 
of  the  three  stories.  There  is  no  separate  work  room  nor  office 
but  the  librarian  and  the  cataloger  have  desks  in  opposite  cor- 
ners of  the  stack.  The  basement  contains  an  assembly  room 
and  the  second  floor  has  an  art  gallery  and  a  lecture  room. 
The  building  was  dedicated  September  4, 1902.  The  site  cost 
$9000  and  was  bought  from  the  P.  J.  Bentley  estate.  On  July 
10, 1901  $2500  was  received  from  the  estate  of  Dr  W.  W.  Cald- 
well and  $1500  of  this  was  used  to  buy  furniture  for  the  new 
building. 

PULTON  Whiteside  county  Pop.  2685 

Fulton  public  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)  1700  bd  vols  circ.  5217  vols  income  $400  Open  2  to  5, 
7  to  8  p.  m.  Wed.  and  Sat.  Dewey  classification  No  catalog  Open 
shelves 

In  1894  the  library  was  organized  by  citizens  who  gave 
500  volumes  as  a  nucleus.  It  occupies  rented  quarters  and  has 
a  reading  room,  though  no  periodicals  are  received. 

Gail  Borden  public  library    see  Elgin. 

GALENA  Jo  Daviess  county  Pop.  5005 

Galena  public  library  and  reading  room 

(30  June  1902)  6195  bd  vols  632  unb.  vols  72  period.  circ.  18488 
vols  income  $1200  Open  1  to  8:30  also  9  to  12  Sat.  Dewey  classifl' 
cation      Dictionary  card  catalog      Open  shelves 

In  August  1892  a  petition  was  presented  by  the  leading 
taxpayers  of  Galena  to  the  city  council,  asking  that  a  public 
library  and  reading  room  be  established  in  accordance  with  the 
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Illinois  statutes,  but  the  city  council  refused  to  establish  such 
library  upon  the  ground  that  the  fund  which  could  be  legally 
raised  by  taxation  in  any  one  year  would  be  wholly  inadequate 
to  establish  a  suitable  library.  On  September  4,  1894,  B.  F. 
Felt  of  Galena  offered  to  give  1000  volumes  and  necessary 
equipment  and  to  rent  and  maintain  a  library  and  reading 
room  for  two  years  provided  the  city  establish  a  public  library. 
The  city  council  accepted  this  generous  offer,  September  12, 
1894,  and  authorized  a  two-mill  tax.  The  library  was  opened 
to  the  public  January  3, 1895,  and  given  to  the  city  with  all  its 
equipment,  January  23,  1897.  Mr  Felt  secured  a  trained 
librarian  to  organize  the  library.  Others  have  given  to  the 
library  as  follows:  Mrs  William  Fiddick,  Galena,  $50;  Mrs 
Moses  Hallett,  Denver,  $500;  Mrs  Ernest  Hamill,  Chicago,  $500; 
and  Mrs  W.  A.  Montgomery,  Chicago,  $40.  The  library  now 
occupies  two  large  rooms  rent  free  in  the  U.  S.  Government 
building,  the  library  paying  for  heat  and  light.  It  is  free  for 
reference  to  all  residents  of  Galena  over  ten  years  of  age.  All 
over  twelve  years  may  borrow  books  upon  satisfactory  guaran- 
tee. Non-residents  may  have  library  privileges  by  paying  one 
dollar  a  year.  When  the  library  was  opened,  one  room  was  set 
apart  as  a  Grant  memorial  room.  Here  is  the  metallic  Grant 
memorial  tablet,  made  by  the  city  of  Galena,  also  a  copy  of 
Grant's  memoii-s  presented  to  the  public  of  Galena  by  Mrs  U.  S. 
Grant,  and  in  a  larger  room  is  the  painting  Peace  in  union^ 
depicting  Lee's  surrender,  executed  by  Thomas  Nast  on  the 
order  of  H.  H.  Kohlsaat  of  Chicago  for  presentation  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Galena.  In  the  Grant  memorial  room  is  a  memorial  to 
another  distinguished  son  of  Galena,  James  W.  Scott.  This  is 
an  oak  case  with  bronze  tablet»and  is  used  for  holding  the  valu- 
able collection  of  autograph  copies  of  books  from  the  foremost 
living  authors,  a  feature  which  has  been  continued  from  the 
beginning  of  the  library. 
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GALESBURG  Knox  county  '     Pop.  18607 

Galesburg  public  library 

(ai  Dec.  1904)  30460  bd  vuls  3720  unb.  voli  169  period,  home  um 
79394  vols  ref.  use  34568  voJs  ineotne  $6000  Open  9  a.  iii.  6o  9  p.  m* 
closes  8  p.  in.  June,  July,  and  Aug,  Dewey  clasflification  Dictionary 
card  catalog 

On  March  25,  1858  the  Yoiing  men*s  literary  and  library 
association  of  Galesburg  was  organized,  with  a  membership  fee 
of  one  dollar  and  quarterly  dues  of  fifty  cents.  In  1866  a 
reading  room  was  started  by  a  club  which  took  the  leading 
periodicals,  agreeing  to  have  them  bound  at  the  end  of  the 
year  and  left  as  the  property  of  the  association.  The  same 
year  the  city  transferred  the  high  school  library  to  the  associ- 
ation and  paid  $25  a  year  for  its  care.  Tbis  was  the  first 
money  paid  by  the  city  for  library  purposes.  From  1867  to 
1871  the  superintendent  of  schools  served  as  librarian.  On 
February  17,  1870  a  new  charter  was  adopted  and  the  name 
changed  to  the  Ymtng  men's  library  ussoeiatitm.  On  March  26, 
1874  an  ordinance  was  passed  establishing  a  free  public  library 
under  the  state  law.  This  organized  on  April  L  187i,  and  on 
July  14,  1874  adopted  the  articles  of  agreement  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  books  and  other  property  of  the  Young  men  s  library 
association  to  the  free  public  library  and  reading  room.  The 
association  had  collected  4500  volumes  and  a  number  of  per- 
iodicals. The  library  was  opened  to  the  public  on  May  11, 1S74. 
The  earliest  quarters  of  the  library  were  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  building  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Main  and  Cherry 
streets.  On  May  1,  1874  rooms  were  opened  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  Metropolitan  block  and  in  May  1894  the  library 
was  moved  to  the  second  floor  at  219,  221 »  223  East  Main  street, 
where  it  remained  until  it  moved  into  its  own  building  in  1902. 
As  early  as  1890  the  president  of  the  board  urged  better  quar- 
ters for  the  library  but  it  was  not  until  October  2,  19(X)  that 
the  contract  for  the  new  building  was  let.  In  1901  Andrew 
Carnegie  was  appealed  to  and  on  February  14  he  offered 
$50,000  on  the  usual  conditions.     The  building  was  designed 
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by  Gottschalk  and  Beadle  and  was  dedicated  June  8, 1902.  The 
site  has  132  feet  on  Broad  street  and  204  feet  on  Simmons 
street.  The  building  has  an  area  of  66  by  132  feet,  is  of  Bed- 
ford stone  and  consists  of  three  stories  and  basement.  The 
first  floor  contains  a  men's  reading  room,  a  children's  room, 
board  of  education  room,  office  of  superintendent  of  city 
schools,  and  G.  A.  R.  and  assembly  room;  the  second  floor 
contains  the  main  reading  room,  the  delivery  room,  reference 
room,  librarian's  office  and  a  three  story  stack  room  with 
capacity  of  112500  volumes.  Through  the  suggestion  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools  the  books  were  all  moved  by  the 
high  school  pupils.  The  board  of  education  provides  the  chil- 
dren's librarian. 

GENESEO  Henry  county  Pop.  8366 

Geneseo  public  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)  8500  vols  40  period.  drc.  12165  vols  income  $1600 
Open  9  to  11,  2  to  6,  7  to  9  Dewey  classification  Author  and  subject 
curd  catalog      Open  shelves 

The  library  began  in  June  1871  as  a  shareholders  library, 
but  ten  years  later  it  was  established  as  a  city  library  sup- 
ported by  taxation  and  in  1888  was  transferred  to  the  township, 
in  order  to  increase  its  revenue  and  usefulness.  In  1898  the 
library  moved  into  the  Hammond  library  building  erected  by 
J.  C.  Hammond.  The  building  was  turned  over  to  the  city  on 
January  26,  1899.  It  has  one  story  with  large  storage  room 
above  and  with  high  basement.  There  is  one  large  room,  a 
club  or  class  room,  and  a  directors  room.  The  architect  was 
J..  V.  Okeburg  of  Geneseo.  In  one  corner  there  is  a  children's 
department  with  adjoining  class  room. 

Hammond  library  building    see  Geneseo  public  library. 
GENEVA  Kane  county  '  Pop.  2446 

Geneva  public  library 

(31  Dec  1904)  3205  bd  vols  150  unb.  vols  35  period,  circ.  6846  vols 
income  $1000  Open  7  to  9  daily  ex.  Sun.  also  2  to  5  Wed.  and  Sat. 
Dewey  classification      Author  and  subject  card  catalog      Open  ahelvee 

The  mayor  in   1893-94  suggested  to  the  women  of  the 
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Geneva  improvement  association  that  the  city  would  furnish  a 
room  if  a  library  were  started.  At  the  next  election  the 
library  carried  in  the  township  by  six  votes.  By  some  mistake 
no  tax  was  levied  the  first  year,  but  the  women  of  the  associ- 
ation insisted  on  the  election  of  directors  and  loaned  the 
library  $350  as  a  permanent  investment.  They  also  drafted  a 
letter  to  taxpayers,  asking  for  contributions  in  lieu  of  the  tax, 
and  the  library  opened.  The  need  of  a  library  was  urged  on 
the  people  and  in  1897  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  use  of  the 
library  was  given  by  the  Armour  Institute  library  school, 
Chicago.    The  library  occupies  rented  quarters  near  the  school. 

GILMAN  Iroquois  county  Pop.  1441 

GiLMAN   PUBLIC   LIBRARY 

(30  June  1902)  2786  bd  vols  9  period.  circ  2403  vole  income  $300 
Open  2  to  5  Sat  6:30  to  8:30  Tu.  Dewey  classification  Author  and 
subject  card  catalog      Open  shelves 

This  started  as  the  Oilman  library  association  which  was 
organized  February  8, 1870  as  a  joint  stock  association  with  100 
shares  at  $10  each.  It  was  maintained  partly  by  entertain- 
ments. In  1880  shares  were  worth  $30  and  the  association 
owned  its  building.  Non  stock  holders  paid  two  dollars  a 
year.  In  1902  it  was  given  to  the  city  as  a  free  library,  and 
now  has  a  regular  income  from  taxation.  It  has  recently  been 
re-organized. 

Graves  public  library    see  Mendota. 

GREENFIELD  Greene  county  Pop.  1085 

Greenfield  high  school 

(1903)  67Q  vols  Open  at  4:15  Tu.,  Th.  and  Fri.  during  school  4-6  Sat. 
in  vacation 

Free  to  pupils,  graduates,  teachers  and  members  of  the 
board  of  education.  Any  responsible  person  not  entitled  to 
free  use  of  the  library  may  borrow  books  by  paying  ten  cents 
for  each  book  borrowed. 
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GREENUP  Cumberland  county  Pop.  1085 

Greenup  public  library 

(31  May  1904)      2200  vols      drc.  5940  vols      income  $800 

In  the  spring  of  1901  members  of  the  Twentieth  century 
club,  Leisure  hour  club,  American  study  club  and  Teachers 
literary  club  joined  in  asking  the  village  board  to  appoint  a 
commission  of  representative  citizens  to  act  as  a  library  board, 
though  a  library  did  not  exist.  The  petition  was  granted  and  the 
board  set  April  27, 1901  as  the  time  for  a  book  shower  at  the  Meth- 
odist church.  As  a  result  282  acceptable  volumes  were  given. 
The  board  then  asked  for  additional  gifts  up  to  1000  volumes 
and  these  were  received  in  one  week.  Money  subscriptions 
ranged  from  five  cents  to  $10  and  amounted  to  enough  to  pay 
all  expenses  then  incurred.  A  room  in  the  public  school  build- 
ing was  assigned  to  the  library  and  was  opened  May  25,  1901. 
The  time  of  opening  was  1  to  5  p.  m.  on  Saturday.  In  the  winter 
the  school  room  could  not  be  heated  so  the  library  moved  on 
October  1,  1901  to  a  rented  room  over  Cash's  harness  shop. 
In  April  1902  the  two-mill  tax  was  voted.  Correspondence 
with  Mr  Carnegie  relative  to  a  library  building  was  carried  on 
for  several  years.  Finally  on  January  6,  1904  word  was 
received  that  Mr  Carnegie  considered  the  village  of  Greenup 
too  small  for  a  library,  but  that  he  would  consider  the  matter 
if  the  library  were  to  be  supported  by  the  township.  A  satis- 
factory arrangement  was  then  made,  Mr  Carnegie  giving  $8000 
and  the  village  board  and  the  township  board  guaranteeing 
$800  a  year  for  maintenance.  The  library  board  guaran- 
teed a  site  which  was  bought  for  $1600,  partly  from  taxes, 
partly  from  the  village  board,  and  partly  from  private  sub- 
scriptions. As  a  result,  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  build- 
ing was  laid  with  Masonic  ceremony  on  September  20, 1904. 
The  library  is  for  the  township  but  may  be  used  by  non-resi- 
dents upon  payment  of  fifty  cents  a  year. 
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GREENVILLE  Bond  county  Pop.  2504 

Greenville  public  library 

(31  June  1902)      3000  bd  vols      15  period,      circ  1220  vols       income  $116 
Open  1  to  6  Sat.      Local  classification      Open  shelves 

A  stock  of  yellow  back  novels  being  offered  for  sale  in 
Greenville,  a  number  of  ladies  became  alarmed  at  the  tendencies 
of  such  reading  and  organized  a  society  to  raise  funds  to 
establish  a  library  of  useful  reading.  This  was  organized  Jan- 
uary 19,  1856  as  the  Social  circle. 

The  first  books  were  bought  August  26,  1856  costing  $100. 
On  October  22,  1866  it  was  voted  to  change  the  name  to  Ladies 
library  association  and  on  February  14  1867  this  association  was 
chartered.  The  needs  of  a  hall  in  the  town  led  a  number  of 
ladies,  many  of  them  members  of  the  library  association,  to 
raise  money  for  one  and  to  connect  with  it  a  room  for  a  public 
library.  The  library  had  thus  far  been  kept  at  the  home  of 
some  member.  After  nearly  $1000  had  been  obtained  the  lead- 
ers gave  up  and  turned  over  $712.40  to  the  library  association 
on  February  13,  1873,  the  interest  to  be  spent  for  books.  The 
library  celebrated  its  25th  anniversary  on  January  19,  1881, 
having  1500  volumes  accessible  Saturday  afternoon  in  Bennett's 
block.  Later  it  had  the  free  use  of  two  rooms  in  the  court 
house  and  was  supported  by  a  small  rental  on  books  and  maga- 
zines and  by  the  interest  on  money  loaned.  On  August  4,  1905 
it  moved  into  an  $11000  building  of  its  own,  given  by  Andrew 
Carnegie  and  designed  by  Paul  0.  Moratz  of  Bloomington.  It 
then  became  a  free  public  library  and  received  the  books  of  the 
Ladies  library  association  as  a  nucleus. 

GRIGGSVILLE  Pike  county  Pop.  1404 

Griggsville  public  library 

(30  June  1902)    2705  vols      21  period.      circ.    1100  vols    Open  2  to  6,  6:30 
to  9    Card  catalog 

The  Griggsville  circulating  library  and  association^  chartered 
April  14,  1869,  was  the  origin  of  the  present  public  library,  the 
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change  from  a  subscription  library  to  a  free  public  library  tak- 
ing place  in  1887  or  1888.  The  library  occupies  rented  quarters. 

HAMILTON  Hancock  county  Pop.  1344 

Hamilton  public  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)  698  bd  vols  37  period.  income  $500-600  Open  7  to  9 
daily  ex.  Sun.  also  2  to  5  Wed.  and  Sat  Dewey  classification  Author 
card  catalog      Open  shelves 

The  library  was  organized  in  May  1902  by  the  Current 
events  club  of  young  ladies,  together  with  a  few  citizens.  It  was 
opened  in  rented  quarters  July  12,  1902  and  is  supported  by 
annual  contributions,  but  is  free  to  the  public. 

Hammond  library  building  see  Geneseo  Geneseo  public  library. 

HAMPSHIRE  Kane  county  Pop.  760 

Hampshire  high  school 

(1902)      635  vols      Dewey  classification 

The  Hampshire  public  library  association  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1883  gave  its  library  of  300  volumes  to  the  school 
library  when  this  was  organized  in  1901.  The  library  is  now 
for  the  pupils  only  and  is  open  only  before  and  after  school 
intermissions. 

HARLEM  Cook  county  Pop  4086 

Harlem  library 

(30  April  1899)  1136  bd  vols  100  unbd  vols  9  period,  circ  3818  vols 
income  163  Open  Mon.  Wed.  and  Fri.  aft.  Mon.  and  Wed.  eve.  in  sum- 
mer, Mon.  Thurs.  Fri.  and  Sat.  aft.  Mon.  Wed.  and  Sat.  eve.  in  winter 
Dewey  classification  .  Card  catalog     Open  shelves 

The  library  was  founded  in  the  spring  of  1896  and  incor- 
porated April  10,  1897.  It  occupies  rented  quarters  and  is 
supported  by  subscriptions  and  small  endowments,  but  is  free 
to  all. 

HARVEY  Cook  county  Pop.  5395 

Harvey  library  association 

550  bd  vols      income  $60      Open  4  to  8  Sat 
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The  library  was  founded  by  the  Woman's  club  about  1896 
and  occupies  a  small  room  in  the  city  hall.  It  is  supported  by 
annual  subscriptions  of  fifty  cents.  The  books  are  not  classi- 
fied but  a  catalog  was  printed  several  years  ago.  There  is  a 
movement  on  foot  in  the  town  to  secure  a  Carnegie  library 
building.    There  is  no  reading  room. 

Harvey  public  library 

In  1903  a  library  board  was  appointed  and  organized  and  a 
library  tax  was  levied  by  the  city  council,  yielding  about  $1600 
the  first  year.  This  was  to  be  used  towards  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  a  public  library.  It  was  hoped  to  secure  from 
Andrew  Carnegie  money  for  a  building  as  soon  as  a  site  had 
been  secured  by  local  effort. 

HAVANA  Mason  county  Pop.  3268 

Havana  public  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)      3550  bd  vols      28  period,      circ.  11200  vols     income  $800 
Open  1:30  to  5,   6:30  to  9  week  days;     1 :30  to  4  Sun.    Local  claaeification 

The  Havana  public  library  was  the  direct  result  of  a  de- 
mand made  by  ladies  of  the  local  Chautauqua  circle  which  re- 
sulted in  an  ordinance  establishing  a  free  public  library  on  June 
6,  1896.  A  fund  of  $1500  was  pledged  and  before  it  was 
collected  the  first  levy  of  the  two-mill  tax  became  available. 
The  library  was  opened  to  the  public  June  27,  1898.  The  first 
room  was  one  in  the  city  hall  where  the  library  remained  until 
the  completion  of  its  new  building,  which  was  given  by  An- 
drew Carnegie  in  1900.  $8000  was  given  on  the  usual  condi- 
tions, the  city  raised  $3800,  a  site  was  purchased,  and  the  coun- 
cil appropriated  $800  per  year.  The  building  was  completed 
the  next  year  and  the  books  were  moved  in  1902.  The  interior  is 
one  well  lighted  room  with  free  access  to  all  books.  In  the 
basement  is  an  assembly  room  25  by  60  feet  and  a  directors 
room.    C.  E.  Hair  of  Galesburg  was  the  architect. 

Hayner  library  association,  Jennie  D.    see  Alton    Jennie  D. 
Hayner  library  association. 
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HENRY  Marshall  county  Pop.  1637 

Woman's  club  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)     1010  vols    circ.  1800  vols    Open  2  to  6  Sat    Not  claasified 
nor  cataloged 

The  library  was  organized  February  10,  1896  by  the  Wom- 
an's club  and  has  since  been  supported  by  life  memberships,  an- 
nual subscriptions  and  entertainments.  In  May  1897  the  towns- 
people gave  the  cantata  of  Esther  for  the  benefit  of  the  library. 
It  has  free  use  of  the  city  council  room  and  each  of  the  nine 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  serves  in  turn  in  opening 
the  library. 

HIGHLAND  Madison  county  Pop.  1980 

Dbbrfibld  township  high  school 

(1902)    630  vols 

The  Highland  library  association  was  organized  December 
9, 1859.  It  collected  a  valuable  library  for  the  school  and  the 
general  reader,  and  in  order  to  create  a  desire  for  study  had 
lectures  on  natural  science  given  in  the  winter.  The  library 
was  constantly  enlarged,  and  at  the  last  report  (1882)  was  in 
charge  of  the  literary  section  of  the  Highland  Turnverein  which 
was  organized  in  186^,  and  was  open  to  all  in  the  society  rooms. 
About  fifteen  years  ago  the  Turnverein  gave  its  books  to  the 
public  school.  There  are  now  about  100  volumes  and  these 
form  part  of  the  school  library. 

HIGHLAND  PARK  Lake  county  Pop.  2806 

Highland  Park  public  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)    4500  vols    circ.  8990  vols    income  $1200    Dewey  classifica- 
tion   Card  catalog    Closed  shelves 

This  was  established  October  4, 1887  as  a  small  circulating 
library  by  a  few  citizens  who  gave  about  100  books,  but  on 
June  6, 1888  it  was  incorporated  as  a  free  public  library.  It 
now  occupies  a  room  in  the  city  building,  furnished  by  the  city 
council,  but  does  not  maintain  a  reading  room.    In  1904  An- 
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drew  Carnegie  gave  $10000  for  a  library  building.  The  site  has 
been  secured/ the  plans  are  ready,  and  it  is  hoped  to  complete 
the  building  by  January  1906. 

HILLSBORO  Montgomery  county  Pop.  1937 

HiLLSBORO  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  AND  READING  ROOM 

(31  Dec.  1904)  2233  bd  vols  20  period,  circ.  8284  vols  income  $1100 
Open  2  to  6,  7  to  9  p.  m.      Local  classification      Mss  catalog 

The  library  was  established  in  June  1895  and  opened  No- 
vember 12,  1895  with  a  fund  of  $200  for  books.  In  June,  1896 
the  city  took  the  library,  but  it  still  receives  some  money  from 
entertainments  and  from  one  dollar  annual  subscriptions  for 
fiction.  In  March  1905  it  moved  into  a  new  building,  valued 
at  $11000  which  was  given  by  Andrew  Carnegie.  The  site  was 
given  by  Hon.  John  Whitehead  of  Janesville,  Wisconsii;!,  for- 
merly of  Hillsboro.  The  building  is  of  gray  pressed  brick  with 
a  large  porch  10x37  feet,  a  reproduction  on  the  exterior  of  the 
old  Hillsboro  academy.  The  large  reading  room  on  the  main 
floor  is  82i  feet  square  and  has  wall  shelving.  Adjoining  this 
are*  the  magazine  and  reference  rooms.  In  the  basement  is  a 
club  room.     The  architect  was  Paul  0.  Moratzof  Bloomington. 

HINSDALE  Dupage  county  Pop.  2578 

Hinsdale  public  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)  4700  vols  circ.  12138  vols  income  $900  Open  3  to  6  p.  m. 
Tu.  Th.  and  Sat.  also  7  to  8  p.  m.  Sat.  Dewey  classification  Card  catalog 
Open  shelves 

The  library  was  established  under  the  state  law  in  1893  and 
inherited  about  800  volumes  from  the  Hinsdale  library  associa- 
tion which  had  been  organized  about  1885.  Previous  to  that 
organization  there  was  a  traveling  library  of  about  fifty  vol- 
umes given  by  philanthropists  of  the  East.  This  formed  a  nu- 
cleus and  was  in  use  for  a  year  or  two  and  was  then  stored  for 
a  year  or  so,  but  finally  was  included  in  the  association  library. 
Some  of  these  original  books  are  included  in  the  present  public 
library.     The  library  rents  the  second  floor  of  a  business  build- 
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ing.    The  Woman's  Club  gives  money  for  books  for  the  schools. 

HOMER  Champaign  county  Pop.  1080 

Homer  library 

(30  June  1902)  500  bd  vols  500  unbd  vols  8  period,  circ.  1000  vols  in- 
come $100  Open  6:30  to  9  p.  m.  Tu.  Th.  and  Sat.  also  Sat  aft.  Not  classi- 
fied   Mss  catalog 

This  library  was  organized  as  a  subscription  library  Febru- 
ary 22,  1897.  The  town  board  gave  one  year's  rent,  and  E.  C. 
Shedd  gave  175  books,  and  others  gave  small  contributions  of 
money  for  books.  In  April  1904  Susan  B.  Sharp  of  Homer  be- 
queathed all  her  books  to  the  library  association.  It  is  still 
supported  by  private  subscriptions  and  donations. 

HOOPESTON  Vermilion  county  Pop.  8823 

HOOPBSTON    PUBLIC   LIBRARY 

(31  Dec.  1904)  3726  vols  200  unbd  vols  18  period,  circ.  14606  vols  in- 
come  $1250  Open  1  to  5, 6  to  9  p.  m.  ex  Sun.  also  9  to  12  Sat.  Dewey  clas- 
sification   Dictionary  card  catalog    Open  shelves 

The  Hoopeston  library  and  literary  association  was  organized 
December  30,  1872.  The  membership  fee  was  one  dollar  but 
interest  was  not  properly  maintained,  so  that  early  in  1876  the 
books  were  given  to  the  Sunbonnet  Club,  an  organization  of 
young  ladies  started  in  the  fall  of  1875  for  social  purposes.  The 
club  was  in  existence  until  1881  when  it  disbanded  and  divided 
its  books  among  its  members.  Later  the  ladies  belonging  to 
the  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood  club  determined  to  establish  a 
library  as  the  city  council  was  not  ready  to  do  so.  They  gave 
entertainments  and  lectures  with  varying  success  financially, 
and  when  the  city  hall  was  built  in  1897,  rooms  were  set  aside 
for  a  libiary  and  reading  room.  In  the  early  spring  the  ladies 
opened  the  reading  room  to  the  public.  Then  a  book  social 
was  held  at  which  about  400  books  were  received.  The  mayor 
and  council  decided  that  if  the  ladies  could  raise  $500  the  city 
would  accept  the  library  as  a  public  institution  and  provide  for 
it  under  the  state  law.    The  ladies  thereupon  raised  the  money 
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the  amount  was  invested  in  books,  and  the  Hoopeston  public 
library  was  established  by  the  city  council  in  June  1898.  The 
board  organized  July  6,  1898  and  the  library  was  formally 
opened  on  November  23,  1898.  A  trained  librarian  from  the 
Illinois  state  library  school  had  previously  organized  the  libra- 
ry. From  time  to  time  money  for  books  had  been  raised  by 
entertainments  and  subscription,  the  sum  at  one  time  reaching 
$1000.  Later  the  library  was  moved  from  the  city  hall  to  the 
township  hall  where  it  had  quarters  rent  free  and  January  20, 
1905  it  moved  into  its  own  building,  the  gift  of  Andrew  Carne- 
gie, costing  $12600.  The  site  was  a  gift  from  Alba  Honeywell. 
The  building  is  of  white  brick  and  stone  in  classic  style,  empha- 
sized by  a  Greek  portico.  It  consists  of  one  story  and  a  base- 
ment. In  the  basement  is  a  lecture  room.  The  main  floor  con- 
tains reading  rooms  for  adults  and  children  on  either  side  of 
the  entrance.  The  delivery  desk  is  opposite  the  entrance  and 
back  of  it  is  the  book  room  with  capacity  of  5000  volumes.  At 
one  side  of  this  is  a  reference  room,  on  the  other  side  an  admin- 
istration room.  At  one  corner  of  the  reference  room  is  a  hand- 
some drinking  fountain  of  marble  and  gold  bronze,  the  gift  of 
A.  H.  Trego.  The  architects  were  J.  F.  Alexander  &  son  of 
Lafayette,  lud. 

Ida  Public  library    see  Belvidere. 

JACKSONVILLE  Morgan  county  Pop.  15078 

Jacksonville  public  library 

(1902)  13432  bd  vols  5160  unlxi  vols  92  jierioii.  tire.  35091  vols 
income  $4000  Open  9  a.  ni,  to  9  p.  m.  R.  R,  on  Sun.  2  to  6  p.  in.  Dewey 
classification      Cani  catalog      Open  shelves 

The  public  library  was  established  iu  1S89  by  buying  from 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  a  collection  of  books  which  had  been  formed 
by  the  combination  of  several  earlier  libraries.  The  distinc- 
tion between  these  earlier  libraries  is  not  very  clear.  The 
Jacksonville  directory  for  18(>6  notes  a  library  organized  that 
}^ear.  An  initiation  fee  of  two  dollars  with  tifty  cents  quarterly 
n  advance  secured  individual  privileges.      An  initiation  fee  of 
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five  dollars  with  two  dollars  and  a  half  semi-annual  dues  se- 
cured family  privileges.  In  January  1871  the  Jacksonville  li- 
brary association  was  organized  and  in  December  it  was  incor- 
porated. The  ownership  of  the  books  and  other  property  was 
represented  by  transferable  stock  and  the  stockholders  were 
limited  to  fifty.  Anyone  might  use  the  library  for  a  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  a  quarter,  or  five  dollars  a  year.  It  was  open 
Wednesday  from  2  to  3  and  Saturday  from  2:30  to  4.  It  is  re- 
ported that  in  1872  a  few  people  gave  five  dollars  each  for 
books.  Poetry  and  novels  were  unknown  to  the  collection. 
After  an  experiment  for  one  year  the  association  was  char- 
tered, annual  dues  were  increased  to  $10,  the  number  of  mem- 
bers was  increased  to  twenty-one,  and  the  trustees  were  elected 
annually  by  the  shareholders.  William  S.  Andras  gave  $1000 
to  the  library.  A  room  for  the  library  and  an  occasional  liter- 
ary social  was  opened  on  the  second  floor  of  Ayer's  bank,  open 
Saturday  afternoon.  In  1885,2150  volumes  were  reported.  The 
association  was  dissolved  in  1891.  In  April  1874  the  Jacksonville 
free  reading  room  and  library  association  was  organized  by  the 
members  of  the  above  Jacksonville  library  association  together 
with  the  members  of  the  W.  T.  U.  A  free  reading  room  was  sup- 
ported by  subscriptions.  At  this  stage  the  Odd  Fellows  of  Jack- 
sonville offered  their  library  of  1900  volumes  to  the  managers  for 
$600.  The  necessary  amount  was  raised,  and  the  library  was 
opened  to  the  public  in  connection  with  the  reading  room.  The 
use  of  the  reading  room  was  free,  but  a  charge  of  twenty-five 
cents  a  month  was  made  for  home  use.  Owing  to  the  liberality 
of  Col.  Chambers  and  M.  P.  Ayers  &  co.  no  rent  was  paid  for  the 
reading  room  which  was  open  all  day  except  Sunday,  and  on 
Sunday  from  2  to  6.  The  Jacksonville  medical  and  scientific  asso- 
ciation placed  its  books  and  periodicals  in  this  library,  subject  to 
the  rules  of  the  reading  room.  The  Jacksonville  horticultural 
society  also  placed  here  its  five  periodicals  and  special  library  of 
150  volumes.  In  1878  the  library  had  2800  volumes.  The 
annual  expense  of  $500  was  furnished  by  fees  to  the  amount  of 
$200  and  the  remainder  from  gifts  and  entertainments.    This 
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association  was  also  dissolved  and  the  books  given  to  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  which  also  had  a  library  and  reading  room.    In  1889  the 
Jacksonville  public  library  was  established  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
library  was  merged  with  it.    In  1898  Mrs  David  Prince  of  Jack- 
sonville presented  a  building  site  to  the  city  on  condition  that 
within  three  years  a  public  library  building,  costing  not  less 
than  $20000  should  be  erected.  The  city  accepted,  and  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  secure  funds.    On  February  8,  1901,  Andrew 
Carnegie  gave  $40000  for  a  library  building.    In  1901  also,  Mrs 
Hannah  Tomlinson  Van  Welch  gave  $5000.    Patton  and  Miller 
of  Chicago  were  the  architects.    The  main   floor  contains  a 
central  delivery  room  20  feet  square.    On  one  side  is  the  gen- 
eral reading  room,  on  the  other  the  reference  room  with  sheiv- 
ing  for  3000  volumes.    The  stack  room  in  the  rear  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  25000  volumes.    The  librarian's  room  is  in  one  corner 
of  the  stack.    The  basement  contains  the  children's  reading 
room  in  the  rear  with  a  separate  entrance.    The  wall  shelving 
here  accommodates  3000  volumes.    An  assembly  room  seating 
135  is  on  one  side  of  the  front  entrance.    On  the  other  Side  is  a 
seminary  room  and  a  work  room.    The  new  building  was  open- 
ed in  March  1903  and  one , afternoon  was  given  to  each  ward  in 
explaining  the  methods  of  the  library.     To  advertise  the  work 
further  Library  day  was  observed  October  3, 1903  by  an  informal 
all-day  reception  and  a  public  meeting  in  the  evening.     As  a 
result  the  local  art  association  offered  talks  in  connection  with 
a  series  of  art  exhibitions  planned  by  the  library  for  the  winter. 
Systematic  cooperation  with  the   schools  was  begun  when  the 
library  moved  into  the  new  building.     Graded  lists  are  prepar- 
ed and  talks  are  given  in  the  public  schools. 

Jennie  D.  Hayner  library  association     see  Alton. 

JERSEY VILLE  Jersey  county  Pop.  3517 

Jerseyville  free  library 

(1904)  4087  bd  vols  600  iinlxl  vols  32  |>eri(xi.  Iioine  use  14089  vols  ref. 
use  1300  vols  incouie  $1200  Open  9  to  12,  2  to  (i,  7  to  9  Dewey  classifica- 
tion   Dictionary  canl  catalog 
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This  library  known  until  1903  as  the  Jersey  ville  public  libra- 
ry,  was  founded  in  October  1894  by  members  of  the  Shakespeare 
club  and  was  organized  in  1895.  For  the  first  three  years  T.  S. 
Chapman  gave  a  room  rent  free.  After  that  the  library  paid 
rent  until  September  1904  when  it  moved  into  its  own  $12000 
stone  building,  the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie  April  14,  1902,  The 
basement  is  furnished  for  a  reading  room  and  for  small  meet- 
ings. The  architect  was  A,  T.  Simmons,  with  Paul  0.  Moratz 
of  Bloomington.  A  children's  reading  club,  founded  June  5, 
1902  meets  every  Friday  afternoon.  Until  May  1902  the  su- 
perintendent of  schools  was  a  member  of  the  library  board. 

JOLIET  Will  county  Pop.  29353 

JOLIBT   PUBLIC   LIBRARY 

(31  Dec.  1904)  19719  bd  vols  1708  unbd  vols  home  use  107610  vols  ref. 
use  12295  vols  Open  0  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  ex.  Sun.  and  holidays  (closes  at  6  p.  m. 
in  July  and  Aug.)  Dewey  classification  Dictionary  card  catalog  Open  shelves 

The  public  library  was  organized  on  Aug.  31,  1875,  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Historical  society  of  Will  county  and  its  presi- 
dent, Captain  Egbert  Phelps.  The  historical  society  gave  to 
the  city  its  library  and  other  personal  property  on  condition 
that  the  city  establish  a  free  public  library  with  these  books  as 
a  nucleus.  The  library  was  organized  September  13,  1875.  At 
the  ssimetime  the  Joliet  literary  and  musical  association  gBive$22b 
for  periodicals  and  newspapers.  The  board  rented  rooms  in  the 
Cagwin  bank  building  on  Jefferson  street  for  $300  a  year,  but 
this  was  later  reduced  to  $240,  and  $50  for  books  was  given  by 
Francis  Cagwin.  'The  library  opened  in  the  spring  of  1876  with 
764  volumes.  In  1879  it  moved  to  the  Ai^in  block  on  Jefferson 
street  where  it  remained  for  twenty  years  in  one  long  room 
divided  into  book  room  and  reading  room.  In  1899  it  moved  to 
the  Gorman  building  on  Van  Buren  street,  where  it  remained 
until  December  1903  when  it  moved  to  its  own  building.  The 
subject  of  a  library  building  had  been  discussed  for  fifteen  years. 
In  March  1887  the  Joliet  steel  company  offered  to  give  $20000 
for  this  purpose  provided  the  citizens  raised  an  equal  amount 
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and  in  addition  offered  $3000  a  year  for  five  years  for  main- 
tenance. Subscription  blanks  were  circulated  but  the  plan 
failed  through  lack  of  support.  Not  until  1895  was  any 
further  step  taken.  Then  on  June  5  the  library  board  author- 
ized the  president  to  have  plans  for  a  library  building  prepared. 
On  June  20,  1895  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  library  building  and 
to  accept  the  offer  of  H.  Boehrae  at  an  estimate  of  $36000.  On 
July  7,  1896  the  estimate  was  increased  to  $40000.  On  July  31, 
1896  the  city  council  appropriated  $130000  for  a  library  build- 
ing payable  in  ten  annual  installments  with  the  agreement 
that  the  library  board  give  the  council  a  lease  of  two  stories  of 
the  building  for  one  year  following  its  completion,  the  rooms 
to  be  used  for  city  offices  and  council  chamber  only,  the  annual 
rent  to  be  equal  to  the  maintenance  of  that  part  of  the  build 
ing.  The  city  council  was  to  have  the  option  of  renewing  the 
lease  from  year  to  year  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  50  years.  On 
June  1,  1897  the  library  board  decided  to  delay  the  construction 
of  the  building  to  let  the  money  accumulate.  On  December 
25,  1897  John  Lambert  gave  the  city  $30000  for  a  library  fund, 
this  sum  being  in  nine  notes  which  were  paid  Mr  Lambert  for 
an  electric  light  franchise.  The  city  had  given  the  franchise 
to  Mr  Lambert  and  he  sold  it  to  the  Economy  light  and  power 
company  for  $30000.  The  notes  were  deposited  with  T.  A.  Mason, 
as  trustee  to  collect,  and  were  to  be  turned  over  to  the  city  on 
October  1,  1902  provided  the  city  at  that  time  had  bought  a  lot 
and  had  ordered  plans  for  a  library  building.  In  January,  1899, 
lots  3  and  4  of  block  13  old  town  of  Joliet  were  bought  for  $20,- 
000,  but  nothing  definite  was  done  about  a  building  until  1902. 
On  April  5  of  that  year  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  li- 
brary board  to  induce  the  city  council  to  release  the  library 
board  from  the  contract  of  July  30,  1896  which  required  them 
to  share  the  library  building  with  the  city  council.  The  library 
board  agreed  to  pay  the  city  $25000  for  the  release,  the  sum 
to  be  used  in  buying  a  site  and  erecting  a  city  hall.  On  these 
terms  the  council  released  the  library  board,  and  on  May  17> 
1902,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  select  an  architect  for  a  build- 
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ing  for  library  use  only.  The  committee  recommended  three 
firms  and  from  these  D.  H.  Burnham  was  chosen.  On  July  3, 
1902  his  plan  was  adopted,  on  October  20  ground  was  broken, 
on  April  24,  1903  the  cornei-stone  was  laid,  in  December  1908 
the  building  was  completed,  and  on  December  14  it  was  thrown 
open  to  the  public  without  formal  ceremonies.  The  total  cost 
including  lot  and  furnishing  was  $175000.  The  location  is  near 
the  business  portion  of  the  city  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Ot-' 
tawa  and  Clinton  streets.  The  other  corners  are  occupied  by 
a  Methodist  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  church  and  the  street 
car  office.  All  city  lines  of  streetcars  as  well  as  the  interurban 
lines  to  Chicago  and  Aurora  pass  this  corner  so  that  it  is  easily 
accessible.  The  building  is  set  as  far  back  from  the  street  as 
possible  to  allow  a  lawn  in  front.  Here  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
Joliet  on  a  granite  pedestal.  In  the  sidewalk  at  the  corner  is 
set  the  old  McKee  mill  stone;  a  memorial  of  the  early  industries 
in  Joliet.  The  building  is  in  Tudor  style,  of  Joliet  limestone 
with  granite  trimmings  and  a  red  tile  roof,  all  of  the  materials 
being  home  products.  The  building  is  L  shaped  with  the  en- 
trance at  the  angle  of  the  L.  Here  one  enters  the  delivery 
room,  back  of  this  and  opposite  the  entrance  is  the  stack  room, 
to  the  right  is  the  children's  room  and  down  a  corrider  to  the 
left  is  the  librarian's  room.  Here  the  corrider  makes  a  sharp 
angle  and  runs  down  to  the  reading  room,  passing  the  reference 
room  and  the  study  room.  On  the  second  floor  is  the  room  for 
extension  of  the  stack,  a  special  collection  room,  the  board 
room,  a  room  for  women's  study  clubs,  and  a  lecture  room  seat- 
ing 300.  The  delivery  room  furnishes  the  keynote  to  the  build- 
ing, where  decorative  effect  is  secured  by  use  of  marble^  wood, 
tinting,  lighting  and  architectural  details  rather  than  by  mural 
painting.  The  privileges  of  the  library  have  been  gradually 
extended.  Formerly  only  adults  living  within  the  city  limits 
were  entitled  to  free  use  of  the  books.  In  1901  free  library 
privileges  were  extended  to  residents  of  Joliet  township  al- 
though the  library  is  still  supported  by  city  taxation.  Residents 
of  Will  county  may  draw  books  by  paying  two  dollars  a  year. 
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Students  attending  school  in  Joliet  but  living  outside  the  town- 
ship may  draw  books  as  long  as  they  are  in  school.  In  May 
1903  the  age  limit  of  twelve  years  was  removed  so  that  now  any 
resident  of  Joliet  township  who  can  read,  interpret  and  sign 
the  library  certificate  may  draw  books  provided  he  secure 
the  signature  of  some  property  owner  or  tax  payer  of  the  city 
of  Joliet  as  guarantor.  Strangers  or  those  not  wishing  to  se- 
cure a  guarantor  may  draw  books  upon  a  deposit  of  two  dollars. 
Only  one  book  ordinarily  may  be  drawn  on  a  card,  but  since 
1895  teachiBrs  have  been  allowed  three  cards  each,  one  on  which 
any  book  may  be  drawn  and  two  extra  cards  which  may  be 
used  for  school  work,  good  for  a  number  of  books  to  be  kept  as 
long  as  needed.  Before  1900  the  books  were  classified  by  the 
Poole  system  used  in  the  Chicago  public  library,  but  in  1900 
the  library  was  reorganized  and  the  Dewey  decimal  classifica- 
tion was  introduced  with  few  modifications. 

KANKAKEE  Kankakee  county  Pop.  13595 

Kankakee  public  library 

.  (30  June  1902)     7246  vols    77  period    circ.  29515  vols    income  $2000 

In  1872  the  Kankakee  ladies  library  association  was  formed, 
in  1876  it  was  incorporated,  and  for  twenty-five  years  this  was 
the  only  library  in  the  city  except  those  in  institutions.  During 
that  time  George  V.  Huling  gave  the  association  $5000  to  place 
on  interest  as  a  building  fund.  Owing  to  the  existence  of  the 
Ladies  library  association,  a  vote  in  favor  of  a  public  library 
was  not  secured  until  1895,  when  on  November  10  some  pro- 
gressive citizens  together  with  the  Woman's  club  carried  a  vote 
to  establish  a  public  library  and  reading  room.  A  board  of  di- 
rectors was  appointed  on  November  12,  and  anticipating  their 
income  some  books  were  bought  and  the  library  was  organized 
by  a  trained  librarian.  The  library  opened  March  20,  1896  with 
500  volumes  and  in  the  first  two  years  the  circulation  grew  so 
rapidly  that  the  small  stock  of  books  was  almost  worn  out. 
Meanwhile  the  patronage  of  the  Ladies  library  association  had 
almost  ceased  and  steps  were  taken  to  unite  the  two  institu- 
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tions.  There  were  twenty-six  stockholders  in  the  association 
and  a  large  majority  of  these  voted  to  give  to  the  public  libra- 
ry their  own  library  of  about  10000  volumes.  They  also  trans- 
ferred, on  July  6, 1897,  Mr  Huling's  $5000  building  fund.  This 
was  increased  by  a  site  from  Mrs  Huling,  a  $10000  appropriation 
from  the  city,  and  by  private  gifts  and  in  December  1898  a 
$15000  building  was  dedicated.  The  architects  were  Morrison 
and  Fuller.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the  transfer  of  property 
of  the  Ladies  library  association  to  the  public  library  was  that 
in  future  three  of  the  directors  of  the  public  library  board 
should  be  women. 

KANSAS  Edgar  county  Pop.  1049 

Eton  academy 

Margaret  E.  Payne  public  library 

(1902)    700  vols    Open  9-4    Oct. -Mar.  9-7    April-Sept 

On  June  16,  1897,  John  A.  Payne  of  Kansas  established  a 
library  of  200  volumes  in  memory  of  his  wife,  for  the  use  of 
Eton  academy  and  the  people  of  Kansas.  The  constitution 
specified  that  the  library  should  revert  to  the  donor  or  his  heirs 
if  the  academy  ever  dissolved.  It  was  to  be  located  in  the 
academy  until  it  could  afford  a  special  building,  and  the  libra- 
rian was  to  be  the  academy  principal  or  some  one  appointed  by 
him.  The  first  librarian-principal  Edward  Willasey  loaned  200 
volumes  besides  100  magazines,  two  daily  papers  and  two  week- 
ly papers,  fitted  up  a  room  and  gave  his  services.  Citizens  may 
borrow  books  for  one  week  by  depositing  one  dollar  for  each 
loan. 

KEWANEE  Henry  county  Pop.  8382 

Kewanee  public  library 

(1904)    10540  bd  vols    home  use  23253  vols    income  $3149.41    Open  2  to 
5:30,  7  to  9:30  p.  m.    Not  classified    Mss  catalog 

In  1874  the  citizens  built  Library  hall,  the  upper  story  con- 
taining a  public  hall,  the  lower  containing  offices  and  a  room 
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for  the  Kewanee  library  tissociation,  which  had  1300  volumes. 
No  further  information  was  secured  about  this  library  associa- 
tion, but  the  present  library  was  organized  April  7,  1875  as  a 
public  library,  free  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  village  fifteen 
years  old  or  over  by  giving  a  satisfactory  guarantor  or  by  de- 
positing three  dollars.  Young  people  under  fifteen  might 
use  the  library  upon  giving  satisfactory  guarantee  to  the  exec- 
utive committee.  Inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  towns,  having 
the  same  qualifications,  might  have  the  same  privileges  by  pay- 
ing two  dollars  a  year  or  by  contributing  books  or  money  to 
the  value  of  $20. 

On  March  16,  1901  Andrew  Carnegie  offered  $20000  for  a 
library  building  on  the  usual  conditions  but  up  to  August  1905 
it  had  not  been  begun. 

KNOXVILLE  Knox  county  Pop.  1867 

Knoxvillb  public  library 

(1  Jan.  1898)     3340  vols    7  period,     circ.  5169  vole     income  $200  to  $300 
Local  clafffiification    Closed  shelves 

The  library  was  founded  about  1870,  by  gifts  as  a  private 
enterprise.  Being  difficult  to  maintain,  the  trustees  offered  it 
to  the  city,  and  in  February  1878  the  Knoxville  public  library 
and  reading  room  was  organized  under  the  state  law. 

LACON  Marshall  county  Pop.  1601 

Union  high  school 

(1903)     1000   vols 

This  library  has  been  combined  with  the  Lacon  public  libra' 
ry  for  several  years  but  since  the   erection  of  the   new  w^chool 
building,  it  has  been  moved  into  that.     Until  it  is  recataloged, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  secure  exact  statistics.      There  is  only  an 
old  dictionary  catalog  for  school  use. 

LAGRANGE  Cook  county  Pop.  3969 

Lagrange  free  public  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)       3000  vols    Open  2  to  9  p.  m.     Dewey  classification      Dic- 
tionary card  catalog 
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A  circulating  and  reference  library  of  1500  volumes  is  re- 
ported as  existing  in  1894,  occupying  Library  hall  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  First  national  bank  building.  The  present  li- 
brary dates  from  April  19,  1901.  On  April  2,  1903,  Andrew  Car- 
negie gave  $12500  for  a  library  building  on  the  usual  conditions 
and  soon  after,  Patton  and  Miller  of  Chicago  were  chosen  as 
architects.  The  lot  is  62  by  44  feet  and  the  building  occupies 
nearly  the  entire  space,  having  regular  lines.  The  entrance 
is  in  the  center  with  the  delivery  room  and  stack  room  oppo- 
site, and  the  reading  rooms  for  adults  and  children  on  either 
side.  The  librarian's  room  and  the  study  are  on  either  side  of 
the  stack.  The  stack  room  is  on  the  alcove  plan  with  a  table  in 
each  alcove.  This  together  with  the  wall  shelving  in  the  vari- 
ous rooms  gives  a  total  shelving  capacity  of  10150  volumes. 
The  second  story  contains  a  class  room  and  a  meeting  room  for 
the  Woman's  club.  The  cost  of  the  building  was  $13000.  The 
site  cost  $3000  and  was  bought  by  public  subscription  by  the 
citizens.  The  building  was  opened  for  inspection  on  Septem- 
ber 27,  1904.  and  the  formal  exercises  were  in  charge  of  the 
Woman's  club,  which  had  taken  great  interest  in  the  library 
from  its  inception.  This  club  gave  to  the  library  300  volumes, 
$270  for  general  books  and  $300  from  the  musical  department 
of  the  club  for  a  musical  library.  Various  book  clubs  in  town 
also  gave  books.  In  December  1904  and  January  1905  an  or- 
ganizer was  engaged  to  classify  and  catalog  the  library. 

LAHARPE  Hancock  county  Pop.  1591 

Laharpe  public  library 

(30  June  1902)  2000  bd  vols  100  unbd  vols  20  period.  open  7  to  9 
p.m.  Wed.  and  Sat.  also  I  to  6  p.  m.  Sat.  Local  classification  Closed 
shelves 

The  Laharpe  library  association  was  formed  in  1894  by  the 
Woman's  club.  In  1900  this  was  given  to  the  city  and  has  since 
been  maintained  as  a  public  library  supported  by  taxation.  The 
city  gives  the  use  of  two  rooms  in  the  city  hall. 
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LAKE  FOREST  Lake  county  Pop.  225 

Lake  Forest  public  library 

(30  June  1902)  3685  vols  23  period  circ.  7907  vols  income  $1200  Open 
3  to  5:30,  7  to  9  ex.  Son.  Dewey  classification  Dictionary  card  catalog 
Open  shelves 

The  library  was  founded  July  6,  1898  and  opened  to  the 
public  June  24,  1S99,  after  being  thoroughly  organized.  It  oc- 
cupies two  rooms  rent  free  in  the  city  hall,  and  the  citizens 
subscribed  $1000  at  the  time  of  organization. 

LAMOILLE  Bureau  county  .     Pop.  576 

Allen  school 

(30  June  1902)    797  vols    Not  classified    Mss  catalog 

The  library  was  founded  August  7,  1890  by  Charles  Perkins 
and  others  for  the  benefit  of  the  town  and  school.  The  original 
contributions  amounted  to  $500  and  the  library  was  continued 
by  the  school  fund  and  by  annual  fees  of  two  dollars  until  re- 
cently when  the  support  seems  to  have  ceased.  It  is  in  the 
high  school  room  of  the  Allen  school  for  the  use  of  the  pupils 
after  school  and  is  open  to  the  public  on  Saturday  afternoons. 

LASALLE  Lasalle  county  Pop.  10446 

Lasalle  public  library 

(1900)     1800  vols 

The  library  was  established  in  1890  as  a  subscription  libra- 
ry. The  demand  for  current  fiction  was  met  by  membership 
in  the  Tabard  Inn  library.  During  the  past  year  Andrew  Car- 
negie offered  money  for  a  library  building  and  the  city  council 
voted  to  establish  a  free  public  library  with  the  old  library  as  a 
basis. 

LEWISTON  Fulton  county  Pop.  2504 

Lewiston  public  library 

(1  Mar.  1902)  8.50  vols    Open  2  to  5  p.  m.  Wed.  and  Sat.  Local  classification 

The  library  was  founded  in  1896  but  was  not  organized  un- 
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til  March  1,  1902.  The  nucleus  was  the  public  school  library 
and  it  now  occupies  a  room  free  in  the  public  school  building. 
It  is  supported  by  public  entertainments  and  by  gifts  and  is 
free  to  all.  There  is  no  reading  room,  but  as  the  library  is  in 
the  school  building,  the  children  have  access  to  the  books  on 
every  library  day. 

LEXINGTON  McLean  county  Pop.  1415 

Lexington  library  and  reading  room 

(30  June  1902)  1000  vols  Open  2  to  9  p.  m.  Not  classified  nor  cataloged 
Open  shelves 

The  library  was  established  in  1892  and  is  supported  by 
taxation  and  public  contributions.  Twenty  people  gave  $10 
each  for  five  years  to  start  it.  There  is  a  reading  room  but  no 
periodicals  are  reported. 

LINCOLN  Logan  county  Pop.  8962 

Lincoln  public  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)  8589  vols  2596  unbd  vols  80  period,  home  use  32845  vols 
ref.  use  6622  vols  income  $2580  Open  2  to  9  p.  m.  Dewey  classification 
Dictionary  card  catalog    Open  shelves 

The  public  library  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Lincoln  library 
association  which  was  organized  May  3, 1874.  It  was  the  result 
of  the  interest  aroused  by  the  Woman's  Crusade  and  was  estab- 
lished in  the  hope  of  combating  the  evils  of  intemperance.  A 
room  on  Kickapoo  street  was  given  rent  free  for  five  years  by 
Col.  Latham,  and  on  August  29  the  library  opened  for  circula- 
tion, the  hours  being  from  7  to  9  each  evening  and  from  2  to 
5  Saturday  afternoon.  The  expenses  were  met  by  an  annual 
tax  of  two  dollars  on  each  share  of  stock  and  this  gave  suflB- 
cient  revenue  for  ten  years,  but  by  that  time  many  of  the  origin- 
al shareholders  had  moved  from  town  or  were  in  arrears  and 
the  financial  question  became  serious.  In  1891  Dr  A.  M.  Miller, 
then  superintendent  of  schools,  and  for  eleven  years  president 
of  the  library  association,  secured  from  the  school  board  an  an- 
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nual  appropriation  for  the  library  in  return  for  which  the  stu- 
dents had  free  use  of  the  books.  This  was  withdrawn  in  1894 
and  with  it  the  only  remaining  regular  support  of  the  library. 
The  ladies  of  the  city  at  once  united  in  giving  a  midwinter  fair, 
which  netted  $400.  After  the  first  five  years  the  library  moved 
to  the  Universalist  church,  now  occupied  by  the  Business  col- 
lege, and  five  years  later  to  the  Dehner  block.  The  library 
remained  an  association  library  for  twenty  years.  Then  it 
seemed  impossible  to  maintain  it  longer  and  supply  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  individuals  and  schools,  and  the  idea  of  a  free 
public  library  was  agitated.  In  April  1895  this  agitation  bore 
fruit,  each  stockholder  in  the  association  made  a  personal  sur- 
render to  the  city  of  his  share,  and  the  association  library  was 
given  to  the  city  which  agreed  to  maint6in  it  as  a  public  libra- 
ry. The  city  at  once  gave  it  $500  and  a  room  in  the  new  city 
hall.  In  1897  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  library  when  on 
the  death  of  Miss  Isabel  Nash,  a  former  librarian,  it  was  maxle 
known  that  she  had  bequeathed  to  the  public  library  the  site 
of  her  home  which  was  all  she  possessed.  In  1899  by  the  Mrill 
of  Mrs  Louise  Scully,  made  in  1891,  the  library  received  $2000» 
the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  spent  for  books.  On  February 
12,  1901  the  good  fortune  of  the  library  culminated  in  a  giftpf 
$25000  from  Andrew  Carnegie  for  a  library  building.  S.  A.  Fo- 
ley later  adder  $5000  to  the  building  fund  and  in  appreciation 
of  this  the  directors  have  coupled  his  name  with  that  of  Mr 
Carnegie  on  a  tablet  in  the  library.  The  building  is  of  red 
mottled  brick,  with  stone  trimmings  and  a  red  tile  roof,  costing 
$30000.  The  architect  was  W.  A.  Otis  of  Chicago  The  grounds 
are  worth  $6000  and  form  a  quarter  of  a  block  facing  Pekin 
street  and  Latham  Park  adjoining  the  Christian  church  on  the 
west.  The  west  half  was  the  gift  of  Miss  Nash,  the  east  half 
was  bought  by  the  citizens  of  Lincoln.  The  building  is  two 
stories  with  high  basement,  the  basement  containing  an  assem- 
bly hall  27^  by  70  feet.  The  first  floor  contains  a  central  lobby 
and  delivery  room  32|  by  18  feet,  lighted  by  a  dome.  At  the 
rear  of  this  lobby  is  the  stack  room  with  capacity  now  for 
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10000  volumes,  but  capable  of  growth  to  37000  volumes  by  add- 
ing more  floor  cases  and  another  story.  At  the  left  qf  the  lobby 
is  the  main  reading  room  and  connecting  with  it  the  reference 
room.  At  the  right  of  the  lobby  is  the  children's  room  and  con- 
necting with  this  the  catalogers  room.  On  the  second  floor  is 
the  directors  room.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  May  29,  1902  and 
the  building  was  dedicated  April  29,  1903.  In  February  1901, 
the  library  entertained  the  Illinois  state  library  association. 

Lincoln  library     see  Springfield    Springfield  public  library. 

LITCHFIELD  Montgomery  county  Pop.  5918 

Litchfield  free  public  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)  4000  bd  vols  9  period,  circ  31000  vols  income  $1500 
Open  7  to  9  also  2  to  6  p.  m.  Sat  Local  classification  No  catalog  Open 
shelves 

Through  the  efforts  of  Benjamin  Hood  of  Litchfield  the 
library  was  established  by  the  city  council  and  organized  April 
10,  1882.  The  funds  were  only  enough  at  first  to  establish  a 
reading  room  and  to  begin  the  purchase  of  books  but  additions 
were  slowly  made.  It  is  a  free  library  supported  by  taxation, 
yet  it  charges  a  small  fee,  five  cents  a  week,  for  fiction  and 
some  other  books,  to  add  to  the  income.  It  occupied  rented 
quart^ers  until  July  1905  when  it  moved  into  its  own  building, 
the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie  on  January  8,  1908.  It  is  planned 
with  a  central  delivery  room  with  a  reading  room  on  either 
side  Back  of  each  of  these  is  a  room,  one  for  the  directors,  the 
other  for  reference.  Back  of  the  delivery  room  is  the  book 
room.    The  architect  was  Paul  0.  Moratz  of  Bloomington. 

LODA  Iroquois  county  Pop.  668 

A.  Here  Smith  and  E.  E.  Smith  public  library 

(30  June  1902)  1600  vols  15  period.  income  $300  Open  3  to  5,  6:30  to 
8:30  three  days  each  week    Dewey  classification 

On  May  1, 1896  Miss  Eliza  Smith  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania, 
sent  $2500  to  Hon.  Addison  Goodell  to  erect  and  furnish  a  free 
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public  library,  named  as  above,  in  the  village  of  Loda,  in  mem- 
ory of  her  brother,  Hon.  A.  Herr  Smith,  a  former  business  man 
in  Iroquois  county.  The  deed' of  the  gift  was  executed  May  18, 
and  the  A.  Herr  Smith  and  E.  E.  Smith  library  association  was 
incorporated  June  2,  1896  under  the  state  law.  The  Lodu  hall 
association  having  given  the  library  trustees  a  lot,  a  one-story 
brick  building  with  stone  trimmings  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
over  $3000,  turned  over  to  the  trustees  completed  January,  1897 
and  dedicated  July  31, 1897.  Miss  Smith  at  different  times  gave 
$500  until  she  had  contributed  in  all  $5000  toward  building,  en- 
dowment and  book  funds.  To  this  was  added  $2000  by  Hon.  Ad- 
dison Goodell,  and  smaller  sums  by  several  other  citizens. 
$4000  is  set  aside  as  an  endowment  fund.  The  library  is  sup- 
ported by  the  endowment  but  is  free  to  the  public.  The  Loda 
literary  society,  which  had  been  in  existence  for  over  forty  years, 
gave  its  library  of  about  500  volumes. 

LOMBARD  Dupage  county  Pop.  590 

Lombard  free  library 

(30  June  1902)  2540  bd  vols  200  unbd  vols  circ  2200  voIb  income  $100 
Open  6  to  8  p.  m.  ex.  Sun.  Dewey  classification  Dictionary  card  catalog 
Open  shelves 

The  peculiarity  of  this  library  is  that  it  is  owned  by  the 
Society  of  the  First  church  of  Lombard  with  absolute  freedom 
of  use  by  all  the  people  of  the  town  and  vicinity.  Up  to  1882 
it  had  been  only  a  Sunday  school  library.  In  that  year  contri- 
butions of  books  were  asked  for  and  some  money  was  raised  in 
order  to  widen  the  scope  of  the  library  and  a  circular  was  issued 
inviting  every  one  to  use  the  library  freely.  The  church  is  the 
only  one  in  which  the  English  language  is  used  and  until  within 
a  few  years  it  was  the  only  church.  It  is  Congregational  in 
form  and  connections  but  union  in  its  congregation.  There  is 
therefore  no  sectarian  jealousy.  About  one-half  of  the  com- 
munity is  German.  The  other  church  is  German  Lutheran 
They  have  never  tried  to  obtain  corporate  support,  and  the 
allowable  tax  in  the  village  corporation  would  yield  less  than 
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$160  a  year.  They  could  not  secure  a  township  tax  because 
they  are  near  a  corner  of  the  township  and  a  larger  village  is , 
within  it,  four  miles  away.  With  public  ownership  a  salary 
would  have  to  be  paid  and  the  income  would  allow  nothing  for 
books.  The  Sunday  school  gives  to  the  library  twelve  of  its 
weekly  collections,  amounting  to  about  $25.  Aside  from  this, 
support  depends  upon  gifts,  subscriptions  and  proceeds  of  enter- 
tainments. There  is  no  reading  room  but  bound  volumes  of  the 
popular  periodicals  are  circulated.  Since  the  library  has  been 
for  the  public  it  has  been  open  on  Wednesdays  from  6  to  8  p.  m. 
as  well  as  on  Sunday  from  noon  to  2,  but  recently  it  has  opened 
every  evening  except  Sunday  from  6  to  8.  Pupils  come  for 
books  for  school  work  and  teachers  from  a  distance  may  bor- 
row a  dozen  books  at  a  time  and  circulate  them, 

McCartney,  R.  W.  public  library    see  Metropolis. 

McLEAN  McLean  county  Pop.  532 

McLean  library  assooiation 

(31  Dec.  1904)  731  vols  Open  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  Mbb  catalog  Closed 
shelves 

The  association  was  founded  in  1879.  It  occupies  rented 
quarters  and  is  supported  by  subscriptions  which  yield  a  very 
small  income,  only  ten  dollars  being  spent  for  books  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1902.  For  several  years  the  library 
was  inactive  and  no  books  were  added  but  ii.  January  1905  the 
association  was  reorganized  and  $100  was  spent  for  books. 

MACOMB  McDonough  county  Pop.  5375 

Macomb  free  public  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)  8971  vols  200  unbd  vole  35  period,  circ.  16453  income 
varies  Open  1  to  6  daily  ex.  Sun.  also  7  to  9  p.  m.  Wed.  and  Sat.  Local 
classitication    Limited  access  to  shelves    Reorganized  in  1905 

Several  unsuccessful  efforts  to  establish  a  public  library 
had  been  made  before  1881.  In  that  year  a  citizens  petition 
was  presented  to  the  council  with  satisfactory  result.    The 
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library  was  established,  $1000  was  appropriated  for  it,  on  No- 
vember 23,  1881  the  board  organized  and  on  April  8,  1882  the 
library  was  opened  to  the  public  in  a  room  in  the  city  hall. 
The  library  has  been  crippled  because  of  uneven  and  insuffi- 
cient support.  The  first  year  the  city  council  gave  $1000,  the 
next  only  $300  as  a  generous  allowance,  the  sentiment  being 
that  $100  would  be  enough.  For  several  years  it  was  $800,  in  1901 
it  was  only  $650,  and  in  1902  through  a  mistake  no  appropria- 
tion was  made  and  the  library  board  had  to  borrow  to  meet 
necessary  expenses.  In  1903  an  earnest  plea  was  made  for  the 
full  two-mill  tax  which  would  yield  $1400.  After  paying  the 
debt  of  $500  for  1902  it  would  leave  only  $900  for  books.  Until 
recently  the  library  was  for  circulation  only  and  was  open 
only  two  days  a  week  from  9  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  On  October  29, 
1904  the  library  moved  into  a  $15,000  building,  the  gift  of  An- 
drew Carnegie.  Money  for  the  site  was  raised  by  subscriptions, 
Alexander  Holmes  gave  a  strip  of  land  10  by  70  feet  adjoining 
the  lot  and  the  board  bought  another  strip  making  the  site  80 
by  74  feet.    Grant  Beadle  of  Galesburg  was  architect. 

Margaret  E.  Payne  public  library    see  Kansas     Eton  academy. 

Matson  public  library    see  Princeton. 

MATTOON  Coles  county  Pop.  9622 

Mattoon  public  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)  5682  bd  vols  34  period,  circ.  38228  vols  income  12500 
Open  I  to  9  ex.  Sun.  Dewey  classification  Dictionary  card  catalog  Open 
shelves 

The  library  was  established  in  June  1893  and  $300  was  at 
once  appropriated.  At  a  later  meeting  on  October  12  the  name 
Mattoon  public  library  and  reading  room  association  was  given 
and  the  upper  rooms  of  the  Holmes  building  were  rented. 
Gifts  of  books  and  some  money  were  received  until  there  was 
about  $500  available  by  the  time  the  library  was  opened  on 
December  7,  with  170  books  ready  for  circulation.  The  chil- 
dren came  in  such  numbers  that  the  limited  supply  of  books 
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made  it  necessary  to  establish  an  age  limit  of  nine  years.  The 
rooms  were  to  be  open  on  Thursday  and  Saturday.  In  June 
1896  the  library  moved  to  the  city  building  to  secure  larger 
quarters.  In  the  spring  of  1899  the  room  was  remodeled  and 
the  library  reorganized.  On  July  15,  1901  Andrew  Carnegie 
gave  the  city  $20,000  for  a  library  building  on  the  usual  condi- 
tions. Van  Ryn  and  DeGelleke  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  were  en- 
gaged as  architects  and  the  building  was  opened  in  Septem- 
ber 1904,  having  cost  $27,500.  The  lower  floor  is  used  for 
library  purposes,  containing  delivery  room,  general  reading 
room,  children's  room  and  reference  room,  besides  a  book  room 
and  the  librarian's  room.  The  upper  floor  contains  club  rooms 
and  an  auditorium  seating  200  people. 

MAYWOOD  Cook  county  Pop.  4532 

Maywood  public  library 

131  Dec.  1904)  4460  vols  14  period.  circ.  18760  vols  income  $1500 
Open  7  to  9  Tu.  and  Th.  2  to  6  Sat,  Dewey  classification  Dictionary  card 
catalog    Open  shelves 

A  subscription  library  was  organized  about  1880  but  its 
early  history  is  obscure.  In  1888  a  library  board  was  elected 
and  the  library  was  turned  over  to  the  village.  The  present 
institution  dates  from  April  25,  1892,  occupying  rooms  rent 
free  in  the  village  hall,  supported  by  taxation.  In  1901  it  re- 
ceived a  gift  of  $100  from  the  Republican  committee.  On  Sep- 
tember 7,  1904  Andrew  Carnegie  gave  $12,500  for  a  library 
building  on  the  usual  conditions.  G.  W.  Ashley  of  Riverside 
is  the  architect.  The  main  floor  contains  two  reading  rooms, 
a  librarian's  room,  a  trustees  room  and  a  stack  room  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  20,000  volumes.  The  upper  floor  contains  an  assembly 
room  seating  200.  The  basement  contains  two  club  rooms  and, 
a  work  room  which  is  accessible  to  the  stack  room  above.  The 
building  is  of  red  brick  with  copper  coping.  The  corner  stone 
was  laid  by  the  Masons  on  May  27, 1905  and  the  building  is  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  for  use  in  September  1905.  There, is  one 
delivery  station. 
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MELROSE  PARK  Cook  county  Pop.  2592 

Melrose  Park  public  library 

(30  June  1902)    550  bd  vols     income  $250    Open  Wed.  and  Sat  eve.    Not 
clasBified    Closed  shelves 

The  library  was  founded  by  vote  of  the  citizens  in  April 
1897  and  organized  August  16  of  the  same  year.  It  occupies 
the  village  board  rooms  and  is  supported  by  appropriations 
made  by  the  village  board.  There  is  a  reading  room  but  no 
periodicals  are  taken. 

MENDOTA  Lasalle  county  Pop.  3736 

Graves  public  library 

(31  May  1904)      6147  vols     income  $742    circ.  18490  vols    Open  2  to  8  Ta. 
and  Sat.     Local  classification    Mss  catalog    Open  shelves 

On  May  7,  1870  the  Mendota  library  association  was  char- 
tered with  a  capital  of  $100,  the  management  to  be  vested  in  a 
board  of  seven  trustees  elected  annually  by  the  stockholders. 
The  first  books  were  bought  from  the  proceeds  of  a  course  of 
lectures  and  other  entertainments,  and  small  additions  were 
made  from  time  to  time.  In  1874  it  received  from  Mr  and  Mrs 
Willard  Graves  $2000  in  money  and  an  interest-bearing  mort- 
gage of  $700  and  the  deed  to  a  two-story  frame  building  and  a 
half-block  of  valuable  land  on  Ninth  avenue  between  Wash- 
ington avenue  and  Sixth  street,  in  all  $6000.  The  Lecture  as- 
sociation gave  all  of  its  funds  amounting  to  $150  and  the  Men- 
dota Lyceum  gave  its  funds  amounting  to  $100.  The  library 
building  was  put  in  order  and  opened  on  September  8,  1874. 
The  membership  fee  of  tive  dollars  gave  life  privileges  and  the 
free  use  of  books.  On  April  2, 1894  the  Mendota  library  assocla- 
tlon  offered  to  the  city  all  its  property  and  funds  as  a  nucleus 
for  a  free  public  library  and  at  the  same  time  the  citizens  pre- 
sented a  petition  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  library.  On 
April  11,  1894  the  ordinance  was  adopted  establishing  the 
Graves  public  library  and  providing  for  its  maintenance  by  the 
city  and  on  August  11   the  officers  of  the  Mendota  library  asso- 
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elation  transferred  their  funds  and  property  to  the  newly  ap- 
pointed board  of  directors  of  the  Graves  public  library.  The 
formal  opening  of  the  free  library  occurred  on  February  26.  It 
was  supported  by  taxation  and  rent  of  the  lower  rooms  of  the 
building.  Every  inhabitant  of  Mendota  over  10  years  of  age  is 
free  to  use  the  library  by  giving  satisfactory  guaranty  or  by 
depositing  the  value  of  the  book.  Non-residents  may  use  the 
library  by  paying  one  dollar  a  year,  except  that  all  who  were 
stockholders  of  the  Mendota  library  association  January  1,  1894 
shall  be  exempt  from  such  annual  fee.  On  February  3, 1905 
the  library  again  moved,  this  time  into  a  new  building  given 
by  Andrew  Carnegie  January  14, 1904  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  The 
architect  was  Paul  0.  Moratz  of  Bloomington. 

METROPOLIS  Massac  county  Pop.  4069 

IL  W.  McCartney  public  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)      1300  bd  vols      9  period,      care.  1000  vols      income  $200 
Open  4  to  5  Mon.  and  Wed.  1  to  5  Sat 

For  several  years  the  library  was  supported  by  subscrip- 
tion. The  citizens  gave  700  volumes  at  the  opening  and  Hon. 
R.  W.  McCartney  gave  a  lease  for  fifteen  years  of  two  rooms  in 
Music  hall  and  library  building  and  $100  for  books,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  city  assume  the  library  as  free  to  the  public. 
This  was  done  in  1898. 

MILFORD  Iroquois  county  Pop.  1077 

MiLFORD   PUBLIC   LIBRARY 

(30  June  1902)     2260  vols     income  $350     Open  2  to  5,  6  to  8  Sat      Open 
shelves 

This  is  a  township  library,  organized  April  18,  1896.  The 
library  rents  a  room. 

MINONK  Woodford  county  Pop.  2545 

MiNONK.HIGH   SCHOOL 

(1903)    445  vols 
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This  was  largely  made  up  of  the  books  of  the  Minonk  li- 
brary association  which  gave  its  property  to  the  public  schools 
for  the  sole  use  of  the  pupils. 

MOLINE  Rock  Island  county  Pop.  17248 

MOLINB   PUBUC   UBRART 

(31  May  1905)  14913  bd  vols  350  onbd  voIb  84  period,  circ  41306  vols 
inoome  $11742  Open  9  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  Dewey  clanification  Dictionary 
card  catalog    Limited  accesB  to  shelves 

Citizens  of  Moline  were  instrumental  in  securing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  state  library  law  in  1872,  but  the  establishment  of 
a  public  library  in  Moline  was  a  little  delayed  owing  to  general 
interest  in  changing  the  town  into  a  city.  This  was  accom- 
plished on  August  29,  1872  and  on  September  18  the  mayor  ap- 
pointed the  library  board.  In  November  the  city  council  au- 
thorized a  tax  levy  of  $800  for  library  purposes  and  citizens 
raised  subscriptions  amounting  to  $5864.30  to  be  used  exclus- 
ively for  the  purchase  of  books.  The  ladies  formed  a  library 
lecture  committee  and  made  themselves  responsible  for  $500 
of  the  amount.  On  December  28, 1872  the  Greeley  Brown  club 
gave  to  the  library  $11.80,  the  remains  of  their  political  cam- 
paign fund.  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  on  January  4,  1873  the 
question  of  location  was  discussed.  S.  W.  Wheelock  offered 
for  rent  the  south  half  of  the  second  story  of  the  post  office 
building  and  John  Deere  offered  for  rent  the  second  story  over 
Morey's  drug  store,  now  the  corner  of  the  post  office  building. 
On  January  11, 1873  the  board  leased  the  rooms  in  the  Wheelock 
building  for  five  years,  the  first  year  rent  free,  and  $200  each 
year  thereafter,  with  the  privilege  of  moving  upon  six  months 
notice  if  the  board  should  acquire  property  of  its  own  or  rooms 
rent  free  elsewhere.  On  June  12,  1873  the  library  was  opened 
to  the  public.  The  library  became  so  popular  that  it  soon 
outgrew  its  rooms  and  the  question  of  a  permanent  home 
arose.  On  March  16,  1877  a  proposition  was  received  from  S. 
W.  Wheelock  offering  to  give  the  rooms  then  occupied,  to- 
gether with  certain  others.     Mr  and  Mrs  Wheelock  had  given 
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$500  toward  starting  the  library  and  this  additional  proof  of 
their  interest  was  accepted  and  the  property  was  deeded  to  the 
library  on  March  15, 1877.  The  deed  conveyed  to  the  library 
board  the  second  story  with  its  immediate  use,  and  the  third 
floor  with  the  rents  after  June  22, 1880,  when  the  lease  then 
held  by  the  Doric  lodge,  A.  F.  &  A,  M.  would  expire.  The  base- 
ment and  first  floor  were  reserved  for  Mr  Wheelock  and  his 
heirs.  In  1878  it  was  necessary  to  fit  up  the  entire  second  floor 
for  library  purposes.  Up  to  1885  the  Doric  lodge  occupied  the 
third  floor  but  when  their  lease  expired  the  third  floor  was 
made  into  a  lecture  hall  and  the  whole  interior  was  changed 
and  refurnished.  During  these  years  many  successful  enter- 
tainments were  given  by  the  ladies.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  Wheelock  no  will  nor  other  directions  as  to  disposition 
of  their  property  could  be  found  and  a  legal  contest  seemed 
imminent  owing  to  the  number  of  heirs.  Therefore  when  the 
Wheelock  interest  in  the  library  building  was  offered  for  sale 
at  public  auction  by  order  of  the  court,  the  library  directors  on 
March  30,  1897  bid  in  the  same  for  $1978  and  became  the  sole 
owners  of  the  property.  Anticipating  this  purchase  the  board 
had  on  October  11,  1895  bought  the  two-story  building  east  of 
the  library  on  Library  street  for  $1750,  allowing  a  rearrange- 
ment of  entrances  and  stairways,  all  on  library  property. 
These  purchases  however  crippled  the  book  buying  seriously 
for  a  number  of  years.  In  a  very  few  years  it  became  desira- 
ble to  secure  a  new  location,  owing  to  change  in  the  center  of 
population  occasioned  by  enlargement  of  local  factories,  and 
on  February  17,  1900  a  building  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  library  board  to  secure  plans  and  estimates.  After  the 
board  had  nearly  decided  on  a  new  building  it  was  found  that 
the  library  board  could  not  issue  bonds  for  one  as  the  city's  in- 
debtedness was  almost  up  to  the  legal  limit.  In  August  1901 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  see  if  the  Universalist  church 
could  be  purchased.  During  this  time  Andrew  Carnegie  was 
approached  and  late  in  August  an  offer  of  $37,000  was  received 
from  him  on  the  usual  conditions.    The  offer  was  accepted 
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September  13,  1901,  pledging  the  city  to  provide  a  site  and  an 
annual  maintenance  fund  of  $3700.  Many  lots  were  offered  for 
sale  and  the  city  offered  a  lot  at  Fifth  avenue  and  Fourteenth 
street  but  it  was  considered  unsuitable  and  at  a  meeting  on 
December  3,  1901,  it  was  decided  to  circulate  a  subscription 
paper  among  the  citizens,  asking  for  $10,000  to  buy  the  S,  H. 
Velie  lots.  By  January  7,  1902  the  subscriptions  had  reached 
$10,500,  and  the  lots  were  bought  in  March.  F.  Borgolte  was 
selected  as  architect.  When  the  plans  were  complete  and  the 
bids  were  in,  it  was  found  that  they  would  exceed  the  amount 
of  money  available  and  Mr  Carnegie  was  again  appealed  to. 
As  the  city  was  already  appropriating  $4000  for  library  pur- 
poses, Mr  Carnegie  increased  his  gift  to  $40,000.  On  May  2, 
1903  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  library  building  was  laid  and 
on  January  26,  1904  it  was  opened  to  the  public.  The  citizens 
subscribed  $3300  for  furnishings.  The  total  cost  of  building 
and  grounds  was  $65,000.  The  building  is  in  the  Grecian  style 
of  architecture,  with  high  basement,  three  stories  and  attic. 
The  basement  contains  space  in  the  center  for  a  museum,  the 
men's  smoking  and  reading  room,  a  room  intended  for  the 
children,  the  bindery  and  store  rooms.  The  entrance  to  the 
main  library  leads  to  a  rotunda  with  the  delivery  desk  opposite 
the  doors  and  the  book  stacks  in  the  rear.  Bulletin  boards, 
catalogs  and  new  book  shelves  occupy  the  rotunda.  On  one 
side  is  the  general  reading  room  and  the  reference  room,  and 
on  the  other  the  children's  room,  the  ladies  room,  and  the 
librarian's  office,  each  furnished  with  a  large  fire-place.  The 
radiating  stack  was  furnished  with  provision  for  three  stories 
and  a  capacity  of  50,000  volumes.  The  second  floor  has  a  large 
assembly  room,  available  in  the  future  for  additional  reading 
i'ooms.  The  center  of  this  floor  is  designed  for  art  exhibits. 
Several  rooms  of  different  size  have  been  assigned  for  club  or 
public  meetings.  Any  resident  may  draw  books  by  registering 
name  and  address  and  giving  such  security  as  the  executive 
committee  may  prescribe.  Non-residents  may  draw  books  by 
paying    one  dollar  a  quarter  or  by  giving  $25   to  the  book 
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fund.  Transients  may  draw  books  by  depositing  the  value  of 
the  books.  There  are  special  rules  for  those  under  fourteen 
years  of  age.  The  book  purchases  were  nominal  during  the 
building  period  as  the  funds  were  being  reserved  to  furnish  the 
building.  The  average  before  this  time  had  been  $2000  a  year 
for  books.  In  1898  the  library  received  from  the  Turnverein 
of  Moline  their  library  of  1000  German  books. 

MONMOUTH  Warren  county  Pop.  7460 

Warren  county  library  and  reading  room  association 

(31  Dec.  1904)  22176  bd  vols  2000  unbd  vols  136  period,  home  use  21662 
vols  ref.  ase  41371  vols  income  $3466  Open  9  to  12,  1  to  6.  7  to  8:30 
Local  classification    Mss  catalog    Limited  access  to  shelves 

The  oldest  record  in  the  court  house  shows  that  a  Warren 
county  library  was  started  January  12,  1836,  but  this  library 
never  possessed  any  property  but  a  few  books  and  it  naturally 
died  out  in  time.  Several  attempts  were  made  from  time  to 
time  by  church  societies  and  by  citizens  to  establish  a  public 
library.  In  1867  an  effort  was  made  to  raise  funds  through  a 
meeting  of  a  joint  stock  company,  but  this  failed.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  Evangelical  Union,  composed  of  represent- 
atives from  different  churches  of  Monmouth,  took  up  the  matter. 
After  consulting  with  citizens,  they  decided  to  have  an  organi- 
zation independent  of  the  union,  and  on  June  1,  1868  the  Mon- 
mouth reading  room  and  library  was  opened.  Twenty-five  per- 
sons collected  $2500  to  meet  the  estimated  expenses  for  two 
years  and  formed  themselves  into  an  association  of  directors. 
Judge  Ivory  Quinby  gave  the  use  of  a  room  at  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  First  street.  During  the  first  two  years  no 
books  were  bought,  but  unbound  magazines  were  loaned  for 
home  use  as  well  as  in  the  reading  room.  From  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  directors  on  February  3,  1868,  W.  P.  Pressly  was  an 
interested  member.  In  1870  he  erected  and  deeded  to  the  as- 
sociation a  brick  building  42  by  75  feet  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  public  square.  The  second  story  was  designed  for  a 
library  and  reading  room.    The  rents  of  two  large  business 
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rooms  on  the  first  floor  sustain  the  building  and  buy  a  constant 
supply  of  books.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  building  in  the 
state  to  be  built  and  given  as  a  library  for  popular  use.  Mr 
Pressly  expressly  wished  the  collection  to  be  general,  to  pro- 
vide for  children  as  well  as  for  adults,  and  to  reach  the  coun- 
try as  well  as  the  city.  His  gifts  for  the  purpc»se  amounted  to 
over  $20,000  and  in  1904  yielded  an  income  of  $1565.75.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  about  18,000  volumes  have  been  bought  from  the 
income  of  the  Pressly  foundation.  As  Mr  Pressly  wished  a 
name  which  should  show  the  scope  of  the  library,  it  was  sug- 
gested in  1870  to  take  the  name  of  the  early  library,  the  War- 
ren  county  library.  After  Mr  Pressly's  gift,  the  association  in- 
corporated as  the  Warren  county  library  and  reading  room  as- 
sociation, to  consist  of  twenty-four  permanent  members  to- 
gether with  such  other  members  not  exceeding  six  as  might  be 
duly  elected  or  appointed. 

The  board  of  supervisors  of  Warren  county  has  power  to 
appoint  one  member  of  this  association  in  perpetual  succession, 
who  shall  also  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees.  When 
the  holders  of  perpetual  tickets,  or  any  other  person  or  per- 
sons, shall  have  given  $2000  or  more  to  the  library,  the  associa- 
tion may  authorize  such  individual  or  individuals  to  elect  or 
appoint  one  member  of  this  association  in  perpetual  succession, 
provided  that  the  entiie  number  of  members  shall  not  exceed 
thirty.  The  office  of  any  member  shall  be  declared  vacant 
after  two  unexcused  absences.  Subsequently  the  board  of  su- 
pervisors passed  an  order  granting  all  the  rents,  profits  and  is- 
sues hereafter  accruing  from  the  Seminary  block  and  reserving 
the  privilege  by  provision  of  the  constitution  of  the  association 
to  appoint  one  of  the  trustees;  provided  that  the  income  from 
this  company  grant  should  buy  books  in  agriculture  and  useful 
arts.  In  1884  Mr  Pressly  built  an  addition  to  the  hall  22  by  60 
feet,  two  stories  high  of  brick  connecting  with  the  former 
building  on  the  west.  This  gave  a  capacity  of  2000  volumes 
without  encroaching  on  the  reading  room.  It  also  gave  a  fine 
residence  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  the  rente  to  go  to  the  as- 
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sociation.  In  1884,  John  D.  Thompson,  of  California,  \Vho  had 
gone  from  Monmouth  in  1849,  gave  $5000  to  the  endowment 
fund,  suggesting  that  the  income  be  devoted  to  making  the  use 
of  the  periodicals  free  in  the  reading  room.  Mr  Thompson's 
name  was  not  made  public  until  sixteen  years  later.  When 
changes  are  made  in  the  building  it  is  planned  to  place  a  me- 
morial window  in  the  reading  room  in  honor  of  him.  The  in- 
come did  not  enable  it  to  be  made  free  until  1879,  but  it  has 
been  largely  patronized  since,  and  it  is  now  open  ten  hours  a 
day  for  six  days  in  the  week.  Sevei-al  copies  of  magazines  are 
taken,  some  of  them  for  circulation,  and  the  library  offers  to 
sell  duplicate  back  numbers  to  other  libraries.  A  microsoope 
of  high  power  belonging  to  the  Scientific  association  is  kept  in 
the  reading  room  where  experienced  teachers  show  its  use.  In 
1887  Mr  Pressly  gave  $1000  to  be  used  as  needed  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  use  the  income  for  books.  In  1887-88  and  1888-89,  the 
Edison  illuminating  company  furnished  electric  light  free  in 
the  reading  room.  In  1898  the  directors  were  able  to  allow 
use  of  all  books  except  fiction.  There  are  1200  volumes  of  ref- 
erence books  on  open  shelves  and  any  book  will  be  brought 
from  the  stack  on  request,  though  great  freedom  is  allowed  in 
the  use  of  the  stack  by  readers.  The  last  report  for  the  year 
ending  January  1905,  showed  13,371  books  used  in  the  free 
reading  room  through  the  librarian  and  30,000  from  the  open 
shelves.  In  1899  the  will  of  Mrs  Sarah  Billings  Simmons  left  to 
the  library  real  estate  valued  at  $14,000  to  be  sold  and  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  to  erect  a  building  in  memory  of  her  son,  this 
building  to  have  a  library  on  the  first  floor,  as  Mrs  Simmons 
had  been  impressed  with  the  difficulty  of  the  aged  and  infirm 
in  reaching  the  present  rooms.  The  building  is  to  be  known 
as  the  Mark  Billings  memorial  lihrary.  It  was  planned  that 
the  new  building  should  contain  the  circulating  library,  leav- 
ing the  reading  room  and  reference  room  where  they  were,  but 
on  November  3,  1900  fire  started  in  the  brick  business  room, 
adjoining  the  library  and  passed  through  the  fire  wall  into  the 
reading  room,  causing  loss  to  the   library  of  $1496.88  and 
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threatening  total  destruction.  The  board  took  action  on  No- 
vember 7  that  at  the  next  meeting  they  should  decide  on  a 
permanent  location  for  the  library  where  there  would  be  less 
danger  of  fire  and  less  insurance.  It  was  recommended  to  keep 
the  present  building  for  income  as  a  memorial  of  Mr  Pressly, 
with  a  gift  tablet  on  it.  In  1901  a  lot  to  the  southeast,  adjoin- 
ing the  library,  was  purchased.  The  following  charges  are 
made  for  the  use  of  the  library  and  reading  room:  single  ticket 
for  one  year,  three  dollars;  family  ticket  for  one  year,  six  dol- 
lars; single  ticket  for  six  months,  two  dollars;  single  ticket 
for  three  months,  one  dollar  and  a  half;  single  ticket  for  one 
month,  fifty  cents.  None  of  the  above  are  transferable.  Per- 
petual family  ticket,  $50;  perpetual  single  ticket,  $25.  These 
are  transferable  at  pleasure.  The  funds  of  the  library  are  en- 
dowment, book  and  general.  The  endowment  consists  of  all 
money  or  property  whose  income  only  is  to  be  used  This  in- 
cludes money  from  the  sale  of  perpetual  tickets  and  all  gifts 
whose  objects  are  not  specified.  The  book  fund  consists  of  all 
moneys  designed  for  the  purchase  of  books.  Any  gift  of  $600 
or  more  to  this  fund  will  be  acknowledged  by  a  gift  book  plate. 
The  general  fund  consists  of  all  moneys  not  designated  for 
other  funds  and  shall  be  used  to  meet  expenses  of  the  library 
and  reading  room.  The  present  condition  of  the  funds  is  as 
follows: 

(1)  W.  P.  Pressly  foundation,  consisting  of  library  build- 
ing with  store  rooms,  two  dwelling  houses,  valued  at  $17,000, 
and  $3000  money  loan.  The  income  from  this  property  is  re- 
ported as  the  book  fund. 

(2)  Mark  Billings  building  fund,  holding  secured  notes 
for  $12,250  and  four  lots  on  South  Fourth  street  valued  at 
$4000. 

(3)  Endowment  fund,  consisting  of  $2000  from  Mr  Press- 
ly in  1875,  the  interest  to  be  used  in  printing  catalogs  every  six 
or  eight  years;  also  $1000  in  1886,  the  interest  to  buy  books; 
and  nearly  $2000  from  accumulated  rents  of  a  house  given  by 
Mr  Pressly  in  1877,  adjoining  the  library.    In  addition  there  is 
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$5000,  the  interest  to  support  a  reading  room,  and  about  $4000 
collected  from  sale  of  perpetual  tickets  since  the  foundation. 
The  annual  statement  for  1905  reported  the  endowment  as 
$29,050.  It  has  each  year  been  increased  by  the  income,  with 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  extend  the  library  privileges  to  the 
county  library  through  traveling  libraries  and  free  branches. 

The  gifte  received  from  W.  P.  Pressly,  John  D.  Thompson, 
and  Mrs  Sarah  B.  Simmons,  amount  to  $42,000.  The  surplus 
invested  from  the  income  is  now  over  $21,000  more,  and  22,000 
volumes  have  been  bought.  The  library  property  exclusive  of 
books  amounts  to  $63,500.  Every  legitimate  efiort  is  made  to 
distribute  the  books  through  the  county  as  more  than  half  the 
population  to  be  benefited  by  this  library  lives  outside  Mon- 
mouth township.  Books  are  sent  by  express  or  mail  to  ticket, 
holders  at  a  distance,  the  express  being  paid  both  ways  by  the 
library  if  the  club  is  large  enough.  A  club  of  twenty  receives 
a  package  each  week.  A  club  of  ten  receives  books  twice  a 
month.  Each  person  may  have  two  books  at  once.  The  cost 
is  three  dollars  a  year.  On  October  29,  1894  a  circular  was  is- 
sued suggesting  gifts  for  support  of  free  branches  in  the  coun- 
try. It  was  estimated  that  each  township  in  the  county  which 
had  no  village  population  included  about  200  families.  The 
interest  of  $25  would  keep  up  one  free  ticket.  Therefore  $5000 
would  make  the  library  free  to  such  a  township.  In  school 
districts  containing  about  forty  families,  $1000  would  make  the 
library  free.  In  1900  a  traveling  library  of  100  volumes  was 
placed  at  Norwood  for  the  use  of  twenty  subscribers  there. 
These  are  exchanged  every  two  months.  Others  are  main- 
tained at  the  Monmouth  high  school,  the  Monmouth  firemen's 
rooms  at  Little  York,  at  Berwick  and  at  Seaton.  On  Novem- 
ber 1,  1902  the  following  plan  was  authorized  to  place  collec- 
tions of  books  in  various  parts  of  the  county: 

1.  The  Warren  county  library  will  locate  in  the  county 
outside  of  Monmouth  township,  a  traveling  library  of  100 
volumes  for  circulation  wherever  suitable  provision  is  made 
for  care  of  books  and  $30  a  year  is  paid  to  the  Warren  county 
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library.  These  books  may  be  exchanged  by  bringing  them  to 
Monmouth.  Of  this  money  $7.50  goes  to  the  main  library' 
$22.50  to  the  local  librarian  and  the  surplus  to  the  local  center. 
Subscribers  living  near  any  station  may  also  exchange  books 
at  Monmouth. 

2.  The  rule  will  apply  proportionally  to  larger  or  smaller 
collections.  A  collection  of  50  volumes  will  be  sent  where  $15 
a  year  is  paid.  Those  in  charge  of  local  stations  may  extend 
the  free  use  of  the  traveling  library  books  except  fiction  and 
magazines,  within  that  school  district. 

5.  Until  the  library  is  accessible  to  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
ty the  association  will  establish  and  maintain  a  free  branch 
library  of  1000  volumes  outside  of  Monmouth  township  and 
within  the  county  for  each  $5000  added  to  the  endowment 
either  by  increase  from  the  income  or  by  direct  gifts.  These 
branches  shall  be  free  for  reference  and  shall  circulate  in  the 
vicinity,  with  the  exception  of  fiction  and  magazines. 

Books  are  cataloged  on  cards  and  in  a  scrapbook.  Since 
January  1889  the  cost  of  printing  catalogs  has  been  covered  by 
a  small  subscription  and  advertisements.  The  scrapbook  is 
made  by  cutting  entries  from  the  printed  catalog  and  bulletins 
and  mounting  them  in  a  ledger,  leaving  room  for  additions. 
The  card  catalog  is  also  made  from  mounted  clippings.  The 
library  has  very  complete  files  of  Monraonth  newspapers. 
Prize  library  tickets  are  given  in  the  high  school  not  only  for 
standing  but  for  punctuality,  deportment  and  industry.  Pro- 
fessors from  Monmouth  college  also  co-operate  and  much  ref- 
erence work  is  done  by  a  committee.  The  college  pays  $100  a 
year  to  secure  free  reading  room  privileges  for  the  students. 
Free  use  of  the  library  is  growing.  At  first  no  one  had  access 
to  the  reading  room  without  charge;  in  1884  $5000  was  given 
to  make  the  reading  room  free  for  magazines  and  newspapers; 
in  1897  the  funds  allowed  free  use  in  the  reading  room  of  all 
books  except  tiction  and  now  free  home  use  is  allowed  in  a 
township  or  school  district  if  funds  are  given. 
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MONTICELLO  Piatt  county  Pop.  1982 

Allbrton  public  libbabt 

(31  Dec.  1904)  4762  bd  vols  60  period,  circ.  (1902)  8048  vols  income 
11600  Open  2  to  6  ex.  Sun.  and  holidays;  also  7  to  9  Tu.  and  Th.  9  to  12 
Sat.    Dewey  classification    Dictionary  catalog    Open  shelves 

The  earliest  subscription  library  in  Monticello  was  begun 
in  1858  by  James  McDougal,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
he  left  and  the  books  were  divided  among  the  subscribers.  The 
subscription  library  of  Monticello  was  started  in  November 
1874  by  the  ladies  who  raised  $250  and  invested  it  in  books. 
The  collection  was  kept  in  good  order  for  five  or  six  years, 
then  the  interest  lessened  and  gradually  ceased.  The  secre- 
tary-librarian holds  what  are  left  of  the  books.  In  1897  S.  W. 
Allerton  of  Chicago  offered  to  provide  books,  furniture,  and  fix- 
tures for  a  township  library  and  to  provide  funds  for  purchase 
of  new  books  if  the  township  would  supply  a  building  and  run- 
ning expenses  of  heat,  light  and  librarian's  salary.  The  offer 
was  accepted.  Mrs  Allerton  engaged  a  trained  librarian  to  or- 
ganize the  library,  but  the  township  assumed  the  salary  of  the 
regular  librarian.  Thus  far  the  township  has  made  an  esti- 
mate each  year  of  the  running  expenses  and  levied  an  assess- 
ment for  that  amount.  The  library  is  benefited  by  the  con- 
tinued gifts  of  the  founder.  Mrs  Allerton  furnishes  also  sup- 
plies, pictures,  and  other  gifts  to  add  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  library. 

MORGAN  PARK  Cook  county  Pop.  2329 

Morgan  Park  academy 
George  C.  Walker  library 

(30  June  1902)  5690  bd  vols  250  unbd  vols  45  period,  circ.  5967  vols 
income  varies  Open  2  to  6,  7  to  9  Dewey  classification  Card  catalogs 
Open  shelves 

The  library  was  founded  in  October  1889  by  George  C. 
Walker  of  Chicago,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Morgan  Park  library 
association.  In  May  1894  this  association  conveyed  ite  library 
property  to  the  University  of  Chicago  and  on  the  same  day  Mr 
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Walker  conveyed  the  land  and  building  on  condition  that  (1) 
former  privileges  of  the  library  be  enjoyed  by  residents  and 
citizens  of  Morgan  Park  on  payment  of  annual  fee  of  one  dol- 
lar. (2)  That  a  library  committee  of  five  members  be  ap- 
pointed, three  by  the  Morgan  Park  academy  and  two  by  the 
Morgan  Park  library  association, 

(3)  That  the  Morgan  Park  academy  give  ear*h  year  five 
scholarships  for  entire  yearly  tuition  and  ten  scholarships  for 
half  yearly  tuition  to  children  of  Morgan  Park  families  to  be 
known  as  George  0.  Walker  scholarships  and  to  be  assigned  by 
the  library  committee. 

(4)  That  one-third  of  the  sum  spent  for  books  be  under 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  two  members  of  the  library  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Morgan  Park  library  association. 

The  library  committee  decided  that  only  children  of  par- 
ents or  guardians  who  had  been  at  least  one  year  residents  of 
Morgan  Park  should  be  entitled  to  scholarships  and  that  these 
should  be  given  for  excellence  in  study  regardless  of  pecuniary 
need. 

The  Academy  was  a  coeducational  preparatory  school  from 
1892  to  1900,  but  since  July  1900  it  has  been  for  boys  only.  It 
is  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  library 
ranks  as  a  branch  library  of  the  university.  It  occupies  its 
own  building  which  is  of  stone,  containing  basement  and  one 
floor,  and  is  fre6  to  academy  students  and  open  to  others  in  the 
village  upon  payment  of  one  dollar  a  year  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  transfer.  The  university  appropriates  a  few 
hundred  dollars  for  books  each  year  and  pays  for  service- 
Teachers  are  allowed  special  privileges  and  there  was  at  one 
time  a  branch  in  the  public  school  for  two  years,  but  there  is 
none  at  present. 

Morgan  Park  library  association      sec  Morgan    Park   academy 
George  C.  Walker  library. 

Walker  library    see  Morgan  Park  academy     George  C.  Walker 
library. 
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MORRIS  Grundy  county  Pop.  4273 

Morris  high  school 

(1903)    1220  vols 

The  library  has  also  2000  volumes  from  the  Morris  library 
association. 

MORRISON  Whiteside  county  Pop.  2308 

Morrison  literary  and  scientific  association 

(30  June  1902)     4500  vols     9  period,     circ.  2000  vols    income  $550    Open 
aft.  and  eve.     Local  classification    Mss  anthor  catalog    Open  shelves 

This  association  was  organized  in  December  1877.  It  owns 
its  building  and  is  supported  by  endowment  and  subscriptions, 
being  controlled  by  the  shareholders  who  elect  a  board  of  trus- 
tees. The  principal  gifts  were  from  J.  D.  Odell,  amounting  to 
between  $9000  and  $10,000.  One  thousand  dollars  was  used  for 
the  building  and  $6700  for  a  fund  whose  income  only  could  be 
used. 

MOUNT  CARROLL  Carroll  county  Pop.  1965 

Mount  Carroll  public  library 

On  January  30,  1905  Andrew  Carnegie  offered  $10,000  to 
the  city  for  a  public  library  on  the  usual  conditions.  A  move- 
ment was  at  once  started  to  meet  the  conditions. 

MOUNT  PULASKI  Logan  county  Pop.  1643 

Mount  Pulaski  public  library 

A  library  was  reported  in  1899  as  supported  by  the  wom- 
an's literary  club. 

MOUNT  STERLING  Brown  county  Pop.  1960 

Mount  Sterling  library 

(1900)     1000  vols 

The  library  was  organized  September  7, 1881  by  a  co-oper- 
ative association  consisting  of  fifty-four  members,  each  paying 
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a  fee  of  two  dollars.    The  library  was  open  for  ^  few  hours  on 
Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

MOUNT  VERNON  Jefferson  county  Pop.  5216 

Mount  Vernon  public  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)  3176  vole  30  period.  Open  3  to  5:30,  7  to  9  Local  classi- 
fication   Dictionary  card  catalog    Open  shelves 

The  library  was  established  by  vote  of  the  city  council 
March  18,  1899,  e^wing  to  the  efforts  of  the  Woman's  club  for 
six  years  previbus/and  was  opened  in  August  of  the  same  year, 
with  a  nucleus  of  700  volumes  given  by  the  club.  The  women 
still  raise  some  money  each  year  to  add  to  the  income.  The 
library  rents  rooms  in  the  second  floor  of  a  business  block  but 
will  soon  move  to  a  new  building  costing  $15,000,  the  gift  of 
Andrew  Carnegie  in  November  1903.  The  architects  were  Pat- 
ton  and  Miller  of  Chicago. 

The  main  floor  contains  a  central  delivery  room  with  the 
general  reading  room  on  one  side  and  the  stack  room  on  the 
other.  Each  of  these  rooms  has  a  reading  alcove  at  either  end. 
The  children's  reading  room  is  opposite  the  entrance.  The 
librarian's  room  is  at  one  side  of  the  entrance  and  easily  acces- 
sible from  the  delivery  room  and  the  stack  room.  The  base- 
ment contains  a  central  hall,  a  work  room,  a  museum,  and  a 
newspaper  reading  room.  The  greater  part  of  the  second  floor 
is  devoted  to  a  lecture  room. 

NAPERVILLE  Dupage  county  Pop.  2629 

Nichols  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)  2263  vols  34  period,  home  use  9386  vols  ref.  use  3941 
vols  income  1700  Open  aft.  and  eve.  Dewey  classification  Mss  catalog 
Closed  shelves 

In  1897  Professor  James  L.  Nichols  left  $10,000  for  a  library 
building  and  site.  The  building  is  one-story,  of  brick  and 
brown  stone,  v^ith  stack  capacity  of  25,000  volumes  and  was 
designed  by  M.  E.  Bell  of  Chicago.  It  was  opened  September 
23,  1898.     A   library  party  and   book  donation  added  200  vol- 
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umes.    Other  gifts  have  been  $193  from  the  Women's  literary 
club  and  $30  from  the  Dramatic  company,  both  for  books. 

NEPONSET  Bureau  county  Pop.  516 

Neponset  public  library 

515  vols    income  |30 

The  library  was  established  in  1893  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  after 
the  village  council  failed  to  secure  a  half-mill  tax  by  vote.  It 
is  kept  in  a  clothing  store  whose  proprietor  has  offered  to  care 
for  it  and  is  supported  by  membership  dues  of  one  dollar  a  year 
and  by  entertainments.  Non-members  may  borrow  books  by 
paying  five  cents  a  week. 

Nichols  library    see  Naperville. 

0.  B.  Dodge  library    see  Dixon    Dixon  public  library. 

OAK  PARK  Cook  county 

Oak  Park  public  library  (Sooville  institute) 

(31  Dec.  1904)  15260  bd  vols  1206  anbd  vols  100  period,  home  use 
57523  vols  ref.  use  1200J  vols  income  17000  Open  9  a.  m.  to  8;30  p.  m. 
for  circulation,  9  a.  m.  to  9:30  p.  m.  for  ref.  Dewey  classification  Diction- 
ary card  catalog    Open  shelves 

In  1883  James  W.  Scoville  invited  several  friends  and  citi- 
zens to  constitute  with  himself  a  board  of  trustees  to  incorpo- 
rate under  state  law  to  establish  a  library.  They  met  and 
adopted  the  name  Scoville  institute.  On  April  20,  1888  a  certiti- 
cate  of  incorporation  was  granted  and  on  April  23, 1883  Mr  and 
Mrs  Scoville  deeded  to  Scoville  institute  the  property  140  by 
200  feet  corner  of  Lake  street  and  Grove  avenue.  The  board  is 
self-perpetuating.  Mr  Scoville  chose  Normand  S.  Patton  of 
Chicago  as  architect,  the  first  stone  was  laid  October  15,  1884, 
the  cornerstone  was  laid  on  September  4,  1886,  and  the  build- 
ing was  dedicated  October  9,  1888,  It  is  in  the  style  known  as 
the  American  Romanesque,  of  bluish  white  Lyons  limestone 
trimmed  with  buff  Bedford  limestone.  The  central  feature  of 
the  plan'  is  an  octagonal  hall  twenty-one  feet  in  diameter 
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reached  by  a  diagonal  passage  from  the  large  corner  vestibule. 
The  stairway  ascends  from  the  octagon  and  all  the  first  floor 
opens  from  it.  The  decoration  is  centered  in  the  halls  and 
stairways  and  marble  is  very  effectively  used.  The  first  floor 
contains  the  book  room  fitted  with  one-story  oak  cases,  the 
reading  and  reference  room  now  combined,  an  exhibit  room 
originally  called  a  reception  room,  and  a  children's  room,  in 
space  at  first  used  for  a  reference  room.  The  second  floor 
contains  the  directois'  room,  a  club  room  and  a  lecture  room 
and  art  gallery,  lighted  from  above.  The  third  floor  is  equip- 
ped for  a  gymnasium  but  its  use  has  been  discontinued  owing 
to  the  disturbance  caused  to  readers  below.  The  gift  from  Mr 
Scoville  amounted  to  $115,000.  The  building  and  furnishings 
cost  $82,049.27,  the  lot  was  valued  at  $8000,  and  an  endowment 
of  $25,000  was  added  for  current  expenses.  No  provision  was 
made  for  books.  The  Oak  Park  library  association  which  had 
accumulated  1655  volumes,  at  once  dissolved  and  gave  its  prop- 
erty to  the  institute  as  the  nucleus  of  a  library.  To  show  their 
appreciation  of  Mr  Scoville's  gift,  the  citizens  then  by  popular 
subscription  gave  $6869  for  books  and  $1100  to  furnish  the 
gymnasium.  The  trustees  personally  contributed  two-fifths  of 
the  amount  raised  for  books  and  one-half  of  that  raised  for  the 
gymnasium.  In  February  1892  the  trustees  issued  an  appeal 
for  more  financial  aid  and  from  time  to  time  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  ask  for  funds  to  continue  the  .work.  For  this  reason 
they  took  steps  to  secure  funds  from  taxation.  In  April  1903 
they  were  successful  and  the  library  is  now  oflBcially  known  as 
the  Oak  Park  public  library  {Scoville  institute).  On  May  1, 1903, 
the  Oak  Park  public  library  board  made  arrangements  with 
the  trustees  of  Scoville  institute  to  assume  charge  of  the  library 
of  Scoville  institute.  The  transfer  was  accomplished  by  a  lease 
covering  books,  furniture  and  fixtures  owned  by  Scoville  insti- 
tute as  well  as  rooms  occupied  for  library  purposes.  It  is  free 
to  all.  Formerly  there  was  an  age  limit  of  ten  years,  but  on 
April  26,  1897  that  was  abolished  and  the  use  of  the  library  by 
the  children  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  library  committee. 
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At  the  same  time  teachers  in  the  grades  below  the  fifth  were 
allowed  to  draw  books  for  school  use.  One  of  the  trustees  is 
librarian,  but  the  real  duties  are  performed  by  the  assistant 
librarian.  She  has  a  small  class  of  apprentices  who  give  their 
services  in  return  for  instruction.  The  class  was  undertaken 
only  to  supply  necessary  assistance  for  the  library  as  the  paid 
force  was  small.  There  is  no  tuition  fee,  but  each  apprentice 
gives  five  hours  a  day  to  the  library.  The  number  of  appren- 
tices is  limited  to  three,  and  two  is  the  usual  number,  staying 
one  or  two  years.  A  high  school  education  and  personal  fit- 
ness are  required,  and  each  candidate  is  placed  on  trial  for  a 
few  weeks  before  final  acceptance.  There  are  no  examinations 
and  no  credentials  given.  Special  work  is  done  with  schools 
and  individual  children.  Though  the  building  was  not  con- 
structed to  allow  access  to  shelves,  anyone  who  has  a  serious 
motive  is  now  admitted.  New  books  and  other  desirable  books 
are  displayed  in  the  rotunda  on  tables,  window  ledges  and  man- 
tels and  attractive  poster  bulletins  call  attention  to  them. 

Scoville  institute    see  Oak  Park   public  library  (Scoville  insti- 
tute). 

ODELL  Livingston  county  Pop.  1000 

Odell  public  library 

A  fund  of  $2500  for  establishing  a  free  public  library  was 
raised  by  subscriptions  in  the  winter  of  1904-05  and  rooms  were 
provided  rent  free.  The  money  was  subscribed  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  every  effort  was  to  be  made  to  secure  a  tax 
to  support  the  library  after  the  people  had  had  a  chance  to  see 
what  the  library  meant  to  them.  The  directors  decided  to  lay  ' 
aside  $1000  as  a  maintenance  fund  until  such  time  as  a  tax 
could  be  secured,  leaving  $1500  for  books.  The  directors  in- 
tend to  incorporate  and  to  organize  the  library  without  delay. 
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OLNEY  Richland  county  Pop.  4260 

Olney  public  libbabt 

(31  Dec.  1904)     8097  bd  vols     income  $1150     Bewey  classification     Card 
catalog    Closed  shelves 

The  library  was  organized  as  a  stock  company  in  1886  and 
was  made  public  in  1896.  The  stockholders  offered  to  turn 
over  to  the  city  council  their  library  if  the  council  would  es- 
tablish a  free  library  and  properly  maintain  it,  as  the  demand 
had  become  greater  than  they  could  meet  with  their  resources. 
The  library  occupied  rented  quarters  until  January  6, 1904, 
when  it  moved  into  a  new  building  of  its  own,  the  gift  of  An- 
drew Carnegie  who  in  1903  gave  $11,500  for  the  purpose.  The 
building  is  one  story  with  basement,  of  brick  with  stone  trim- 
mings. The  architect  was  J.  W.  Gaddis  of  Vincennes,  former- 
ly of  Olney. 

ONARGA  Iroquois  county  Pop.  1270 

Onabga  public  libbaby 

(30  Jane  1902)    4500  vols    income  $300    Open  2  to  8  Sat.    Local  classifica- 
tion   Catalog    Closed  shelves 

The  Onarga  lihrary  was  started  as  a  shareholders  library 
before  1865  but  in  1873  it  became  a  public  library.  It  owns  its 
building  and  is  supported  by  taxation.  It  has  no  reading  room 
and  takes  no  periodicals. 

OQUAWKA  Henderson  county  Pop.  1010 

Oquawka  libbaby 

(30  June  1902)    860  bd  vols    Open  2  to  4  Sat.     Not  classified    Mss  diction- 
ary catalog    Open  shelves 

This  library  was  organized  in  1874  by  a  number  of  women 
for  mutual  improvement,  and  was  reorganized  June  20,  1901. 
For  several  years  it  occupied  rented  quarters  but  now  has  a 
room  furnished  by  the  town  authorities.  It  is  supported  by 
annual  membership  dues,  socials  and  public  entertainments. 
Of  late  years   but  little   interest  has   been  shown,  the  dues 
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amounting  to  little  more  than  tiiirteen  dollars  a  year.    There 
is  no  reading  room,  consequently  no  periodicals  are  taken. 

OREGON  Ogle  county  Pop.  1577 

Oregon  public  library 

(1  Jan.  1898)    2000  vols    10  period.    Classified  and  cataloged 

The  library  was  established  December  3, 1872  under  the 
state  law  authorizing  a  one-mill  tax.  The  books  were  first 
placed  in  R.  C.  Burchell's  drug  store.  On  March  7,  1874  they 
were  moved  to  the  office  of  the  county  treasurer,  who  was  ap- 
pointed librarian,  and  on  November  24,  1874  they  were  placed 
in  two  rooms  on  the  second  floor  leased  from  J.  B.  Mix.  The 
directors  act  in  turn  as  librarian. 

OTTAWA  Lasalle  county  ^Pop.  10588 

Reddick's  public  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)  12500  bd  vols  85  period,  circ.  26000  vols  income  $3500 
Open  9  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  Dewey  classification  Card  catalog  Limited  ao- 
\  to  shelves 


The  library  was  established  in  September  1888  by  Hon. 
William  Reddick  who  left  his  $70,000  home  to  be  used  as  a 
library,  together  with  a  permanent  fund  of  about  $70,000  for 
ite  maintenance.  The  will  was  contested  but  the  library  won 
the  suit  and  was  opened  to  the  public  on  September  19, 1888. 
The  library  proper  occupies  the  four  large  rooms  on  the  first 
floor,  the  reading  room,  the  reference  room  and  two  book 
rooms.  In  the  reading  room  are  excellent  portraits  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  Reddick.  The  library  is  free,  but  is  supported  by  endow- 
ment and  a  small  tax.  The  city  has  twice  given  $800  a  year, 
once  $600.  This  library  acquired  the  100  volumes  of  the  Young 
ladies  temperance  union  library  association  which  was  organized 
June  11,  1876. 
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PARIS  Edgar  county  Pop.  6105 

Paris  Carnegie  public  library 

[31  Dec.  1904)    3000  bd  vols    15  period,    circ.  11638  vols    income  $1800 

The  Paris  Woman's  club  established  a  library  in  1898 
which  was  maintained  by  gifts  until  May  1902  when  it  was 
given  to  the  city,  the  collection  then  numbering  776  volumes. 
In  March  of  the  same  year  Andrew  Carnegie  had  given  the  city 
$18,000  for  a  public  library  building.  The  city  bought  a  site 
for  $6000  and  erected  a  building  which  was  dedicated  June  24, 
1904  and  opened  to  the  public  June  25.  The  building  is  one 
story  and  basement.  On  the  first  floor  are  two  reading  rooms 
on  either  side  of  the  entrance  in  front  of  the  building,  and  in 
the  rear  are  two  smaller  rooms,  one  to  be  used  for  reference, 
and  the  other  for  the  librarian.  A  rotunda  in  the  center  of  the 
building  affords  a  hall  for  a  delivery  room,  and  back  of  the 
loan  desk  is  a  sliding  fire  door,  which  closes  the  entrance  to 
the  stack  room.  The  basement  contains  an  auditorium,  a 
ladies  club  room  and  a  cataloging  room. 

The  architects  were  Charles  Henry  and  son  of  Akron,  Ohio. 
Before  entering  the  new  building  the  library  was  in  a  rented 
room,  open  only  Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons  and  Satur- 
day all  day  but  in  the  new  building  the  library  has  been  open 
every  day  except  Sunday  for  circulation  and  on  Sunday  for  a 
couple  of  hours  for  reading.  The  library  acquired  the  remains 
of  the  y,  M,  C.  A,  library  which  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
fifty  volumes. 

Parline  library    see  Canton. 

PAXTON  Ford  county  Pop.  3036 

Paxton  Carnegie  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)  3000  bd  vols  20  pferiod.  income  $1000  Open  1  to  5,  7  to  9, 
also  Sun.  2  to  5  readinj?  room  only  Dewey  clsssification  Dictionary  card 
catalog 

In  1891  or  1892  a  library  was  started  in  Paxton  by  the  Ep- 
worth   league  which   raised  enough  money  by  subscription  to 
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build  a  library  room  as  an  addition  to  the  Methodist  church 
which  was  conveniently  situated  on  a  corner  two  blocks  from 
the  business  center  of  town.  There  was  a  library  association 
which  used  the  usual  means  to  raise  money  for  books,  by  so- 
cials, entertainments  and  gifts,  and  succeeded  in  securing 
about  600  volumes.  Periodicals  and  newspapers  were  given. 
At  first  the  library  was  open  evenings  and  Saturday  after* 
noous.  The  young  people  took  turns  in  acting  as  librarian, 
each  serving  two  weeks  at  a  time.  The  only  income  was  from 
annual  dues  of  one  dollar,  which  left  little  for  new  books  after 
paying  current  expenses.  For  two  or  three  years  the  library 
had  a  good  circulation  and  the  reading  room  was  much  used, 
but  when  the  novelty  wore  off,  it  grew  difficult  to  And  volun- 
teer librarians,  the  place  became  a  social  center  and  the  lack 
of  order  was  serious.  It  was  decided  to  close  it  evenings  and 
to  open  it  two  afternoons  a  week.  With  few  additions  circula- 
tion decreased,  people  lost  interest,  and  in  1898  all  of  the 
books,  576  volumes,  were  given  to  the  public  school  to  be  cir- 
culated by  it,  the  only  condition  being  that  if  the  school  should 
at  any  time  not  want  the  library  it  should  be  returned  to  the 
library  association. 

In  1899  another  attempt  was  made  to  start  a  library  in 
Paxton.  The  Puxton  library  association  was  formed  with  mem- 
bership at  three  dollar^  a  year  and  use  limited  to  members.  It 
was  kept  in  a  drug  store  and  had  no  reading  room.  This  was 
shorter  lived  than  the  first  library  for  in  the  spring  of  1902  the 
association  gave  its  250  volumes  to  the  public  school  library 
with  the  provision  that  those  who  had  life  membership  should 
always  be  allowed  to  draw  books  from  it.  Until  1904  this 
school  library  took  the  place  of  a  public  library  in  Paxton  but 
it  could  not  be  a  permanent  substitute,  for  it  was  not  accessi- 
ble when  wanted  by  adults,  it  had  no  reading,  room  nor  period- 
icals, its  reference  books  were  in  a  private  office,  and  its  addi- 
tions were  for  school  use  primarily.  The  feeling  ot  need  for 
something  more  resulted  in  a  city  ordinance  establishing  a  free 
public  library  on   February  2,  1903  and  the  appointment  of  a 
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library  board  on  February  24.  On  March  20,  1903  a  gift  of 
$10,000  for  a  library  building  was  secured  from  Andrew  Carne- 
gie on  the  usual  conditions.  The  cornerstone  of  the  new  build- 
ing was  laid  on  October  12,  1903  and  it  was  dedicated  June  27, 
1904,  having  cost  $12,450  including  site,  building,  furniture,  and 
fixtures.  It  is  of  Bedford  stone  and  gray  pressed  brick  with 
slate  roof.  It  contains  both  reading  and  reference  rooms,  a 
children's  room,  a  book  room  and  a  committee  room  on  the 
main  floor,  with  a  basement  under  the  entire  building.  The 
architect  was  Paul  0.  Moratz  of  Bloomington.  The  public 
library  started  with  1200  volumes  given  by  the  Paxton  public 
school  library,  1000  volumes  from  the  Woman's  library  auxiliary 
of  Paxton,  and  800  volumes  bought  by  the  library  board,  mak- 
ing 3000  volumes  in  all. 

Payne  public  library     see  Kansas      Eton  academy      Margaret 
E.  Payne  public  library. 

PEKIN  Tazewell  county  Pop.  8420 

Pekin  public  library 

Income  $2000    Dewey  classification    Dictionary  card  catalog 

This  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Ladies  library  association  of 
Pekin  which  was  founded  November  24,  1866.  The  member- 
ship dues  were  two  dollars  for  one  year,  one  dollar  for  six 
months,  fifty  cents  for  three  months,  twenty-five  cents  for  six 
weeks.  A  member  might  borrow  a  juvenile  book  or  a  maga- 
zine in  addition  to  an  adult  book.  The  classification  was  a 
block  system,  books  were  simply  cataloged  and  the  public  were 
not  admitted  to  the  shelves.  The  library  association  changed 
to  a  public  library  in  April  1896  to  secure  funds  to  maintain 
the  library  properly.  The  city  then  made  an  annual  appro- 
priation and  furnished  a  building.  On  December  18,  1900, 
Andrew  Carnegie  gave  $10,000  to  Pekin  for  a  library  building. 
The  city  council  pledged  $1500  a  year,  and  George  Herget  of 
Pekin  on  January  16,  1901,  gave  a  site.  On  December  18,  1902 
Mr  Carnegie  gave  $5000  more  and  the  city  agreed  to  appro- 
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priate  at  least  $2000  a  year.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  August 
14,  1902  and  the  building  was  opened  to  the  public  on  Decem- 
ber 14,  1903.  The  cost  of  the  building  and  fixtures  was  $17,500. 
The  architect  was  Paul  0.  Moratz  of  Bloomington.  The  build- 
ing is  of  cream  pressed  brick  with  trimmings  of  Bedford  stone 
with  a  red  tile  roof.  Carl  G.  Herget  gave  $1000  for  books  and 
the  citizens  gaye  $1000  more  by  general  subscription.  Since 
the  opening  the  library  has  been  reorganized. 

PEORIA  Peoria  county  Pop.  56100 

Peoria  public  library 

(1904)  91747  bd  vols  317  period.  income  $17000  circ.  174700  vols 
(24547  of  these  school  and  branch)  Open  9  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  (Sat  9  p.  m.) 
except  Sun.  and  holidays  R.  R.  9  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  Sunday  2  to  6  p.  m. 
Harris  classification    Dictionary  card  catalog    Limited  acceos  to  shelves 

In  1855  two  rival  libraries  started  in  Peoria,  the  Peoria 
Mercantile  library,  on  October  22,  on  Adams  street  between 
Main  and  Fulton  streets,  and  the  Peoria  library  on  November  8. 
The  two  libraries  represented  rivalry  between  two  opposing 
religious  forces  and  enlisted  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
city,  so  that  their  activity  was  assured  from  the  start.  A  year 
later,  November  22,  1856,  all  contention  was  laid  aside  and  the 
two  libraries  joined  under  the  name  of  Peoria  city  library 
with  a  collection  of  1500  volumes.  Younger  men  took  up  the 
library  and  incorporated  it  February  15,  1865  as  the  Peoria 
mercantile  library  association,  which  was  organized  March  3, 
1865,  with  4200  volumes. 

A  subscription  was  started  to  raise  funds  to  buy  suitable 
property.  T.  S.  Bradley  headed  the  list  with  $1000.  In  a  few 
weeks  $13,262.50  had  been  raised  and  the  association  bought  of 
John  L.  Griswold  for  $10,000  the  house  and  lot  on  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Jefferson  streets  and  adapted  it  to  library  use.  In 
July  1865  the  library  reopened  in  its  new  quarters. 

It  now  had  rooms  rent  free,  but  the  income  from  rent  of 
oflBces  in  the  building  was  reserved  for  a  new  building.  The 
support  of  the  library  still  depended  on  membership  dues  and 
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entertainments.  It  was  the  experience  of  this  library  which 
suggested  the  idea  of  supporting  libraries  as  schools  are  sup- 
ported by  public  taxation  and  which  led  to  the  Illinois  library 
law  of  1872,  which  was  drafted  by  E.  S.  Willcox,  the  present 
librarian  of  the  Peoria  public  library. 

Early  in  1878  the  old  building  was  removed,  a  loan  of 
$31,000  on  the  property  was  made,  and  a  new  thjee  story  build- 
ing known  as  the  Old  library  building  was  erected  on  the  same 
site,  corner  of  Main  and  Jefferson  streets.  It  was  finished  the 
same  year  at  a  cost  of  $30,000,  the  lot  being  valued  at  $20,000* 
The  loan  was  gradually  repaid,  by  the  rent  of  offices  and  stores 
in  the  building.  The  buildings  were  three  story  and  basement, 
measuring  112  by  54  feet,  of  brick  with  brown  stone  trimmings. 
The  architect  was  W.  H.  Wilcox  of  Chicago.  The  first  floor 
was  assigned  to  stores,  the  upper  portion  to  offices  and  library 
rooms,  the  latter  occupying  40  by  54  feet  with  the  second  and 
third  floors  thrown  together.  The  property  was  owned  by  the 
Peoria  mercantile  library  association. 

In  1871  the  books  numbered  11,000  but  the  annual  dues 
prevented  many  from  using  the  library  and  a  strong  desire  was 
expressed  by  its  directors  and  friends  to  have  it  again  re- 
organized and  this  time  under  the  state  law  as  a  free  public 
library. 

Under  this  law  in  1880  the  Peoria  public  library  started 
without  a  book  on  the  shelves  in  a  bare  room  over  a  store  on 
Adams  street.  On  April  19,  1881,  the  German  lihrarif  associa- 
tion gave  its  collection  of  1900  volumes  to  the  public  library. 
This  association  was  organized  in  1856  with  a  nucleus  of  100 
volumes  which  originally  belonged  to  the  Peoria  Leidercrantz. 

In  the  spring  of  1882  the  Peoria  mercantile  library  associa- 
tion gave  to  the  public  library  its  entire  collection  of  12,000 
volumes  and  leased  its  rooms  to  the  same  for  a  term  of  years. 

On  March  8,  1894,  it  was  proposed  to  raise  a  popular  sub- 
scription for  a  new  library  building,  and  one  citizen  offered  to 
head  the  list  with  $500.  The  Mercantile  library  association 
property  was  worth  $75,000,  less   a  debt  of  $11,000  or  $12,000. 
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The  public  library  owned  50,000  volumes.  The  directors  of  the 
Mercantile  library  association  proposed  that  the  city  buy  its  lots 
and  the  Mercantile  library  association  would  devote  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  their  property  to  the  erection  of  a  new 
building.  In  June  1894  the  directors  of  the  public  library,  au- 
thorized by  the  city  council,  bought  for  $16,000  three  lots  on 
Monroe  street  108  by  171  feet,  and  on  December  24,  1894,  the 
directors  of  the  Mercantile  library  association  sold  their  property 
for  $75,000.  On  July  10,  1895  the  contract  for  the  new  library 
building  was  let  to  Richardson  and  Salter  of  Peoria.  The 
building  is  78  feet  front,  135  feet  deep,  and  three  stories  high, 
with  a  stack  five  stories  high,  with  a  capacity  of  200,000  vol- 
umes. The  city  paid  $16,000  for  the  land.  The  total  cost  of 
the  building  was  $67,856.34  paid  by  the  Peoria  Mercantile  library 
association  from  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  property.  The  building 
is  nearly  opposite  the  post  office,  half-way  between  Main  and 
Hamilton  streets. 

The  cornerstone  was  laid  September  20, 1895.  The  library 
was  closed  for  moving  on  January  25,  1897,  and  60,000  volumes 
were  moved  three  blocks  and  put  in  order  in  six  days  by  two 
men,  seven  high  school  boys  and  one  team  at  a  cost  of  $221.91. 
The  building  was  dedicated  on  February  11,  1897. 

The  lower  story  is  of  Lake  Superior  red  sandstone,  the  rest 
is  of  brick  with  stone  trimmings.  On  the  first  floor  in  front 
are  rooms  occupied  by  the  school  board  and  in  the  rear  are  the 
bindery,  unpacking  rooms,  and  the  tirst  floor  of  book  stacks.  A 
stairway  leads  to  the  main  floor  of  the  library,  which  is  prac- 
tically one  large  room  with  a  broad  aisle  down  the  center  lead- 
ing to  the  delivery  desk  at  the  farther  end,  back  of  this  the 
book  stacks,  while  on  one  side  of  the  aisle  is  the  reading  room 
and  on  the  other  the  children's  room  and  newspaper  room, 
not  however  divided  by  any  partitions.  The  directors  room  is 
over  the  stairway  in  front  with  the  librarian's  room  on  one  side 
and  the  ladies  reading  room  on  the  other.  On  either  side  of 
the  delivery  desk  is  a  work  room.  On  the  third  floor  are  rooms 
occupied  by  the  Peoria  Art  league  and  a  room  for  Patent  office 
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reports.  The  Peoria  scientific  association  occupied  two  rooms 
in  the  upper  floor  until  1899,  when  its  property  was  given  en- 
tire to  the  Bradley  polytechnic  institute.  The  principal  decor- 
ation has  been  confined  to  the  clerestory  of  the  third  floor. 
Here  are  large  paintings  representing  education  in  relation  to 
the  arts  which  form  one  continuous  series,  set  in  arched  panels 
and  divided  into  bas-relief  cartouches  bearing  appropriate  de- 
scriptions. The  oval  ceiling  of  the  vestibule  has  a  symbolic 
painting  and  on  the  wall  back  over  the  stairway  are  two  pic- 
tures of  local  interest;  one  an  autumn  landscape  of  the  view 
from  Prospect  Heights,  Peoria,  the  other  a  picture  of  the  land- 
ing of  P6re  Marquette  and  Louis  Joliet  on  the  spot  where 
Peoria  now  stands. 

This  is  the  largest  library  in  the  state  outside  of  Chicago. 
The  books  are  for  the  most  part  in  a  five  story  stack  in  the 
rear  of  the  building  but  there  are  several  thousand  on  wall 
shelves  in  the  main  room  and  on  open  shelves  in  the  main 
aisle.  New  books  are  displayed  at  the  delivery  desk.  The 
library  has  a  special  collection  of  music.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year,  twelve  of  the  schools  are  supplied  with  libra- 
ries of  300  to  500  volumes.  The  library  has  a  branch  also  in 
the  Neighborhood  house,  2000  S.  Washington  street. 

PITTSFIELD  Pike  county  Pop.  2293 

Pittsfield  ladies  free  reading  room  and  public  library      see 
Pittsfield  public  library 

Pittsfield  public  library 

(1900)     1967  vols 

The  library  was  organized  by  the  ladies  in  1874,  as  the 
Pittsfield  ladles  free  reading  room  and  public  library  and  was 
supported  by  subscriptions  of  members.  In  1879  the  citizens 
voted  to  levy  a  small  tax  to  support  the  library  and  extend  its 
usefulness. 
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PLANO  Kendall  county  Pop.  1634 

Plano  public  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)  4000  vols  2  period,  oirc.  15417  vols  income  $1100  Open 
9  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  once  a  week    Open  shelves 

The  library  was  organized  in  1900  under  the  township  law. 
It  now  occupies  rented  quarters,  but  a  recent  gift  of  $9000  from 
Andrew  Carnegie  in  1904  will  soon  provide  a  permanent  home. 
Worst  and  Shepardson  of  Aurora  are  the  architects.  The  main 
floor  contains  delivery  room,  children's  room,  periodical  read- 
ing room,  reference  room  and  librarian's  rooms.  There  is  no 
special  book  room,  the  books  being  in  wall  cases  in  all  rooms, 
with  provision  for  10,000  volumes.  The  lower  floor  contains 
auditorium  and  work  room  and  two  kitchens.  The.  books  are 
cataloged  by  subject  for  use  in  the  library,  but  the  librarian  is 
recataloging  to  have  the  records  in  better  condition  when  the 
library  moves  into  the  new  building. 

POLO  Ogle  county  Pop.  1869 

Buffalo  free  public  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)  4562  bd  vols  250  unbd  vols  38  period,  home  use  (1895) 
5270  vols  ref.  use  638  vols  income  $760  Open  2  to  5:30,  7  to  9  Dewey 
classification    Card  catalog    Limited  access  to  shelves 

On  April  15,  1871,  a  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  at  the 
city  hall  to  organize  a  library  association  under  the  general 
law  of  corporations.  One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  shares  of 
stock  at  five  dollars  were  subscribed,  and  on  May  12,  1871  the 
Polo  library  association  was  organized.  On  May  24,  1871  the 
association  bought  a  building  and  lot  on  the  north  west  corner 
of  Mason  and  Congress  streets,  eleven  citizens  giving  $100  each 
for  the  purpose.  The  building  later  was  enlarged  arid  refur- 
nished. The  library  was  supported  by  a  small  charge  each 
week  for  egch  book  drawn.  Entertainments  were  also  held  for 
the  benefit  of  the  library.  When  the  funds  were  low  the  com- 
pany sold  more  stock.  In  1877-78  a  lecture  course  netted  $100 
for  the  library.  The  W.  C.  T.  U.  also  gave  the  library  associa- 
tion $125.    Finally  interest  died  out  and  in  1890  the  proposi- 
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tion  was  made  to  deed  the  building  and  lot  to  the  town  if  the 
people  would  organize  a  free  public  library  under  the  township 
library  law.  The  measure  carried  in  1891,  and  the  library  is 
now  supported  by  a  one-mill  tax  and  occasional  entertain- 
ments. The  library  owned  its  building  and  some  lots  on  a  cor- 
ner of  the  principal  business  street  only  a  block  from  the  pub- 
lic school.  The  public  school  library  was  in  the  library  build- 
ing. A  gift  of  $500  from  C.  K.  Williams  with  some  smaller 
gifts  were  at  various  times  placed  at  interest  for  a  new  build- 
ing fund,  and  Andrew  Carnegie  was  induced  by  the  citizens  of 
Polo  to  give  $10,000  for  this  purpose.  A  suitable  site  was 
bought  and  the  building  was  under  way,  when  Bryant  Barber, 
a  prominent  citizen  of  Polo  asked  the  people  to  return  to  Mr 
Carnegie  his  money  and  to  allow  him  (Mr  Barber)  to  build  a 
library  to  cost  twice  as  much,  as  he  did  not  feel  satisfied  with 
the  plans  selected.  The  offer  was  not  accepted  and  the  Car- 
negie library  was  finished.  The  building  is  rectangular  with 
central  entrance  and  consists  of  one  story  and  basement.  In 
the  basement  is  a  lecture  room.  The  main  floor  has  a  central 
delivery  room  flanked  on  either  side  by  the  reading  rooms,  one 
for  adults,  the  other  for  children.  The  stack  room  is  on  the 
alcove  plan,  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  and  is  flanked  by  the 
reference  room  and  the  librarian's  room.  The  general  reading 
room  opens  into  the  reference  room  which  in  turn  opens  into 
the  stack  room.  The  librarian's  room  opens  into  the  stack 
room  and  into  the  children's  room.  The  total  shelving  capa- 
city is  9572  volumes.  Access  to  shelves  has  been  abandoned 
for  lack  of  room,  but  is  allowed  in  special  cases. 

PONTIAC  Livingston  county  Pop.  4266 

PONTIAC    PUBLIC    LIBRARY 

(31  Dec.  1904)  4900  vols  100  unbd  vols  25  period,  circ.  24125  vols  in- 
come 11200  Open  10  to  12,  1  to  6,  7  to  9  Dewey  classification  Partial 
catalog    Limited  access  to  shelves 

The  library  was  founded  in  1893  and  opened  in  July  1894. 
Up  to  1898  it  was  supported  by  a  corporation,  since  then  by  a 
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two-mill  tax.  The  income  is  increased  by  tines  and  lecture 
funds.  A  notable  gift  to  the  library  was  from  Judge  B.  P, 
Babcock,  of  two  city  blocks  which  sold  for  $3300.  Of  this 
amount;  $800  was  paid  for  a  lot,  60  by  120  feet,  and  $2500  was 
used  toward  a  library  building,  the  town  issuing  bonds  for  the 
rest.  The  King's  Daughters  society  also  gave  $50  and  Mrs 
Bennet  Huraiston  gave  something  toward  furniture  and  later 
$40  for  books.  The  architects  were  Wechselberger  and  Jono- 
reitz  of  Peoria.  Adults  have  access  to  shelves,  but  only  by  in- 
vitation or  special  permission.  They  are  aided  in  selection  by 
an  open  collection  of  from  150  to  250  books  so  arranged  that 
no  book  remains  in  this  collection  more  than  twenty  days  and 
every  book  comes  out  to  these  shelves  at  least  twelve  times,  a 
year.  Children  have  access  to  their  books  which  are  on  sep- 
arate shelves  outside  the  stack  room.  The  school  pupils  do 
much  individual  work  in  the  library,  the  only  condition  being 
that  they  must  not  ask  for  references  on  Saturday  as  the  libra- 
rian has  no  assistants.  * 

PRINCETON  Bureau  county  Pop  4023 

Matson  public  library 

(31  May  1905)  6848  bd  vols  1500  unbd  vols  27  period,  circ.  24830  vols 
income  $1424  Open  2  to  5,  7  to  9  Tu.  Wed.  Th.  and  Sat.  Dewey  classi- 
ficatiou    Card  catalog    Open  shelves 

The  library  was  established  in  1886  as  result  of  gift  to  the 
city  by  will  of  Nehemiah  Matson,  who  gave  property  valued  at 
$12,000.  About  $3000  of  this  was  invested  in  a  building  and 
the  balance  loaned.  The  library  is  supported  therefore  by  an 
income  from  this  fund  in  addition  to  the  city  appropriation 
from  tax  receipts.  In  1896  the  library  room  was  enlarged  to 
twice  its  former  size,  and  new  shelving  added.  At  the  same 
time  a  trained  cataloger  was  engaged  to  reorganize  the  library. 
This  was  reopened  for  the  circulation  of  books  on  December  8, 
1896.  In  December  1898  the  library  received  a  bequest  of 
$20,000  from  the  will  of  E.  C.  Bates  of  Princeton  for  a  library 
building  with  the  recommendation  that  it  should  be  built  in 
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the  public  square.  The  bequest  was  on  condition  that  the  re- 
quired amount  remain  after  paying  creditors.  Unfortunately 
the  claims  were  so  many  that  the  estate  could  not  meet  the 
library  bequest.  There  is  no  separate  reading  and  reference 
room  but  a  small  table  is  provided  for  reading.  The  Woman's 
club  adds  books  to  the  Woman's  club  section  of  the  library. 

QU  INC Y  Adams  county  •  Pop.  36252 

QUINCY    FREE    PUBLIC    LIBRARY    AND    READING    ROOM 

(31  May  1904)    29709  bd  vols    164  period,     circ.  79462  vols    income  $5lK)0 
Open  9  a.  m^  to  9  p.  m.     Dewey  classification    Dictionary  card  catalog 

It  is  known  that  more  than  one  attempt  to  establish  a 
library  in  Quincy  had  been  made  before  1837,  but  no  trace  of 
the  experiments  can  be  found.  On  March  5,  1841,  a  number  of 
citizens  having  become  subscribers  to  a  public  library  in 
Quincy,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Court  house  to  perfect  the 
organization.  Officers  were  elected  March  20,  the  Quincy 
library  opened  for  circulation  on  April  18,  and  was  chartered 
October  4,  1841.  This  charier  was  amended  February  19,  1867. 
By  December  1841  the  library  owned  735  volumes,  and  about 
eighty  volumes  a  year  were  added  for  the  next  few  years.  In 
1848  the  library  reported  $180  worth  of  scientific  apparatus. 
Stock  was  sold  for  live  dollars  a  share  and  there  was  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  shares  any  one  might  own.  One  share  made 
its  owner  an  annual  member.  Any  one  might  become  a  life 
member  by  paying  $20  in  money  or  $30  in  books  approved  by 
the  book  committee  and  be  free  from  all  assessment.  All 
clergymen  had  the  same  privileges  as  stockholders  of  one 
share.  Kach  share  of  stock  was  assessed  one  dollor  a  year. 
Non-stockholders  might  have  library  privileges  by  paying  two 
dollars  for  six  months  or  three  dollars  a  year.  For  a  number 
of  years  the  library  was  in  the  second  story  of  the  old  Wells 
building  on  fifth  street  between  Maine  and  Jersey  streets,  but 
in  May  1879  it  moved  to  the  room  of  the  Quincy  free  reading 
room  association.  This  association  had  been  established  as  the 
result  of  a  union  meeting  held  to  discuss  the  subject.     Consid- 
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erable  money  was  raised  to  establish  a  reading  room  in  some 
measure  under  the  control  of  the  Red  ribbon  club.  The  funds 
were  used  to  rent  and  furnish  a  room  and, more  money  was 
given,  often  $200  or  $300  at  once.  Others  made  monthly  sub- 
scriptions for  its  support.  Books,  papers,  stoves  and  furniture 
were  given,  but  various  plans  for  forwarding  the  temperance 
cause  depleted  the  treasury.  The  library  was  restricted  in  its 
use  because  of  belonging  to  the  club,  its  support  declined  and 
then  the  ladies  of  the  city  took  it  up  and  the  club  turned  the 
library  over  to  them.  In  September  1878  a  charter  for  the 
Quincy  free  reading  room  association  was  obtained,  an  organiza- 
tion was  effected  and  the  property  was  legally  transferred  to 
the  association.  In  March  1879  it  moved  to  the  first  floor  of 
the  building,  corner  of  Sixth  and  Vermont  streets,  its  stock 
consisting  of  periodicals  and  500  volumes.  The  Quincy  library 
moved  into  the  same  room  in  May  1879,  and  it  was  hoped  to 
give  the  users  of  the  free  reading  room  the  free  use  of  the 
books  on  the  shelves.  The  room  was  open  twelve  hours  every 
day,  and  was  sustained  wholly  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 
The  Quincy  library  association  was  organized  as  a  subscription 
library.  On  June  24,  1887  this  was  made  a  free  city  library 
with  a  stock  of  about  6000  volumes.  Non-residents  might 
draw  books  by  paying  two  dollars  a  year.  The  same  year  six 
citizens  joined  in  buying  and  presenting  to  the  library  board  a 
lot  valued  at  $12,000  and  made  an  effort  to  increase  the  build- 
ing fund  at  the  time  amounting  to  $15,000.  In  January  1888 
the  corner  stone  of  the  building  was  laid  and  in  1889  it  was 
completed.  The  architects  were  Patton  and  Fisher  of  Chicago. 
The  building  is  on  the  south  west  corner  of  Maine  and  Fourth 
streets  and  fronts  Washington  Park,  a  convenient  and  central 
location,  100  by  76  feet.  It  is  constructed  of  grayish  white 
limestone  taken  from  the  bluffs  on  which  the  city  stands  and 
with  the  land  represents  $50,000.  The  main  floor  entrance  is 
on  the  corner  leading  diagonally  to  the  delivery  room,  refer- 
ence room,  and  reception  room.  Beyond  the  delivery  room  is 
the  book  room,  well  lighted  on  three  sides  and  accommodating 
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20,000  volumes.  This  may  be  extended  at  the  end  to  accom- 
modate 20,000  volumes  more,  and  at  right  angles  to  provide  for 
another  possible  20,000  volumes.  The  reading  room  is  on  the 
second  floor,  with  two  small  rooms  opening  from  it  as  well  as 
from  the  hall.  The  librarian's  office  is  in  one  corner  of  the 
book  room  near  the  delivery  desk.  The  building  is  owned  by 
the  Qiiincy  library  association  but  given  rent  free  to  the  city  on 
a  lease  of  ninety-nine  years,  on  condition  of  a  certain  appro- 
priation for  the  library.  During  1896-97  the  Quincy  medical 
association  formed  the  Quincy  medical  library  association  and 
this  was  granted  a  room  in  the  library  building  on  February 
10,  1897.  This  makes  it  unnecessary  for  the  public  library  to 
buy  medical  books.  The  association  has  a  telephone  which  it 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  library  free.  The  Quincy 
historical  society  and  one  of  the  literary  societies  have  rooms  in 
the  library.  On  April  13,  1897  the  library  received  from  Mrs 
A.  C.  Buckley  of  Quincy  a  gift  of  1500  volumes  in  German.  In 
March  1904  a  special  appropriation  was  made  for  books  treat- 
ing of  Russia,  China  and  Japan  and  a  special  bulletin  of  all 
books  in  the  library  on  these  countries  was  printed  and  circu- 
lated. The  Woodruff  collection  of  birds  was  labeled  in  1904  by 
Dr  William  Redenbaugh  and  Willard  Lannard.  The  library 
began  publishing  a  bulletin  in  March  1895  and  issued  ten  num- 
bers. This  was  resumed  in  1903.  The  library  bulletins  were 
sent  to  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  city,  to  the  State  street 
bank,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  there  distributed  to  many  people 
who  otherwise  would  not  have  known  the  existence  of  the 
library.  The  library  was  in  chargo  of  trained  librarians  from 
1895  to  1902.  The  duplicating  of  reference  lists  and  circular 
letters  was  made  possible  by  co-operation  with  the  Gem  city 
business  college  which  eagerly  took  the  work  at  the  librarian's 
suggestion,  as  practice  for  the  students.  In  Deceml)er  1898  a 
system  of  traveling  school  libraries  was  organized.  These  were 
started  by  a  gift  of  140  volumes  from  the  four  literary  clubs  of 
the  city,  for  which  the  libraries  were  named  as  follows:  The 
Atlantic,   Friends   in   council,  Round   table,  and   Study  club. 
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The  books  were  miscellaneous  in  character,  and  suited  to  chil- 
dren of  twelve  years  or  under.  The  school  board  supplied 
cases  and  transportation  and  suggested  schools  in  which  to  be- 
gin the  work.  The  books  circulated  in  the  pupils  homes  with 
great  success.  Later  two  libraries  were  organized  from  103 
books  given  by  the  Presbyterian  Sunday  school.  Talks  given 
by  the  librarian  to  pupils  at  the  high  school  in  1899-1900 
showed  gratifying  results.  The  same  season  the  library 
aroused  much  interest  through  exhibits  of  Copley  prints  and 
other  pictures,  made  possible  by  local  subscriptions  to  meet 
transportation  expenses. 

In  1895  teachers  were  allowed  a  special  card  on  which  ten 
books  could  be  drawn  on  subjects  connected  with  school  work. 
A  children's  corner  has  been  provided  near  the  loan  desk,  in 
lieu  of  a  children's  room.  From  December  1900  to  March  1901 
a  training  class  was  carried  on  by  the  librarian  to  provide  sub- 
stitutes for  the  library.  In  1901  a  retrenchment  policy  caused 
the  closing  of  the  loan  department  on  Sunday  afternoons  be- 
ginning with  September. 

Ransom  library    see  Altona. 

Reddick's  public  library    see  Ottawa. 

RIVER  FOREST  Cook  county  Pop.  1539 

River  Forest  public  library 

In  1898  the  River  Forest  Woman's  clubbfegan  a  movement 
for  a  public  library  and  as  a  result  of  their  efforts  the  two-mill 
tax  authorized  by  law  was  voted  by  the  village.  This  has 
yielded  from  $400  to  $700  per  year  and  has  been  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate until  now  there  is  about  $7200  in  the  treasury.  A 
philanthropic  citizen  has  undertaken  to  erect  a  suitable  build- 
ing and  let  the  library  have  it  at  a  nominal  rental.  The 
directors  intend  to  spend  a  part  of  the  accumulated  fund  and 
to  retain  the  balance  for  emergencies.  They  will  maintain 
the  library  with  the  taxes,  which  will  hardly  fall  below  $700 
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again,  and  with  the  funds  derived  from  various  sources  from 
time  to  time. 

ROCHELLE  Ogle  county  Pop.  2073 

Flagg  township  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)  3247  bd  vols  income  $400  Open  7  to  8:30  Tu.  2  to  5  Sat 
Dewey  classification    Card  catalog    Closed  shelves 

The  library  was  organized  in  1891  for  the  free  use  of  all  in 
the  township  and  is  located  in  the  town  house.  It  sends  out 
eight  traveling  libraries  to  country  schools. 

ROCKFORD  Winnebago  county  Pop.  31051 

ROOKFORD   PUBLIC    LIBRARY 

(31  May  1904)  39597  vols  186  period,  home  use  86909  vols  ref.  use 
15856  vols  (Library  closed  63  days)  Open  2  to  5  ex.  Sun.  and  holidays 
Dewey  classification    Dictionary  card  catalog 

The  agitation  for  a  library  in  Rockford  began  in  1852,  when 
on  April  15  the  Sinissippi  division  no.  134  of  the  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance of  Rockford  surrendered  their  charter  to  the  Grand 
division.  The  former  members  then  reorganized  under  the 
name  of  Rockford  Hhnirif  association.  All  members  who  had 
paid  quarterly  dues  to  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  quarter 
were  to  be  equal  sharers  in  the  library.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  this  library.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Young 
men^s  association  September  11,  1855  it  was  proposed  to  extend 
its  usefulness  by  providing  a  library  and  reading  room.  A 
committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  old 
library  association  with  a  view  to  obtaining  its  books  but  this 
plan  was  evidently  not  successful.  In  March  1857  a  subscrip- 
tion paper  was  circulated  for  incorporating  the  association  un- 
der state  law  to  establish  a  public  library  with  shares  at  $50 
each,  ten  dollars  per  share  payable  on  forming  the  association 
and  ten  dollars  per  share  per  year  after  it,  shares  being  subject 
to  forfeiture  by  the  trustees  for  non-payment  of  installments. 
The  first  four  names  pledged  $1200  and  by  the  fall  of  1858, 
$6000  was  pledged.     The  library  was  organized  October  14, 1858 
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in  rooms  on  the  third  floor  of  Robertson,  Coleman  &  company^s 
bank.  The  collection  consisted  of  1000  volumes  and  thirty- 
eight  periodicals.  Several  men  acted  as  librarian  for  short 
terms  for  nominal  salaries.  During  the  war  popular  interest 
in  the  library  declined  and  it  was  finally  closed.  In  1861  and 
1863  attempts  were  made  to  incorporate  but  without  success. 
In  1865  the  books  were  sold  at  public  auction  in  the  building 
on  North  Main  street  north  of  Mr  Ashton's  block.  Some  of 
these  books  are  now  in  the  private  library  of  Robert  H.  Tinker. 
This  was  the  first  library  organized  under  the  general  law  and 
was  entirely  supported  by  private  subscriptions  and  annual 
fees.  On  February  14,  1867  the  Rockford  library  was  incorpor- 
ated but  no  further  information  could  be  obtained.  In  May 
1872  a  petition  from  the  citizens  asking  for  a  public  library 
was  presented  to  the  city  council.  This  was  granted,  an  ordi- 
nance was  passed  on  June  17,  1872,  and  a  board  of  directors  of 
the  Rockford  public  library  was  at  once  appointed.  A  public 
meeting  was  called  by  the  board  July  30,  1872  when  it  was  re- 
solved to  raise  by  private  subscription  a  fund  ©f  $5000  to  in- 
crease the  limited  sum  available  from  taxation,  at  the  rate  of 
one  mill  on  the  dollar.  At  this  meeting  subscriptions  amount- 
ing to  more  than  $2000  were  raised.  Later  this  amount  was 
raised  to  $3933.61  and  in  addition  1603  volumes  and  422  pam- 
phlets were  given,  making  the  total  value  of  gifts  more  than 
the  desired  $5000.  The  reading  rooms  were  opened  about 
August  1,  1872  and  the  circulation  department  on  February  1, 
1873,  on  the  second  floor  of  Wallach's  block,  corner  of  State  and 
Main  streets,  on  the  west  side. 

In  July  1876  the  library  was  moved  over  the  post  office 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  expense  of  furnishing  was  met  by 
private  subscriptions.  At  that  time  the  library  contained  7028 
volumes  and  sixty  periodicals.  In  the  fall  of  1898  the  board 
installed  traveling  school  libraries  in  six  of  the  city  schools 
and  planned  to  include  other  schools  as  soon  as  enough  books 
could  be  bought.  In  1899  a  catalog  of  books  for  young  people 
was  issued  and  the  librarian   estimated  that  this  doubled  or 
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even  trebled  the  demand  for  these  books.  In  May  1903  there 
were  forty  four  school  libraries  containing  1726  volumes  with 
a  circulation  for  the  year  of  25,398  volumes,  not  including  the 
reference  use  at  the  schools.  There  are  now  sixty  five  travel- 
ing libraries  in  the  county,  supported  by  $1500  a  year  from  the 
county  supervisors.  A  picture  collection  is  also  planned.  The 
library  is  free  to  every  inhabitant  of  Rockford,  fifteen  years 
old  and  over.  Also  any  resident  of  the  county  may  use  it  upon 
payment  of  two  dollars  a  year  and  a  satisfactory  guaranty. 
Persons  under  fifteen  may  use  it  upon  giving  satisfactory 
guaranty.  On  September  27, 1900  the  library  sustained  a  great 
loss  in  the  death  of  William  L.  Rowland,  who  had  served  twen- 
ty eight  years  as  librarian.  On  March  6, 1901  Andrew  Carnegie 
offered  to  the  library  board  $60,000  for  a  library  building  if  the 
city  would  furnish  a  site  and  a  maintenance  fund  of  not  less 
than  $8000  a  year.  This  was  agreed  to  as  the  appropriation 
had  varied  in  recent  years  from  $7000  to  $9000.  Bradley  and 
Carpenter  of  Rockford  were  selected  as  architects  and  the 
building  was  opened  to  the  public  November  21, 1903,  at  a  total 
cost  for  building  and  furnishings  of  $70,000.  The  building  is 
two  stories  and  basement,  in  modern  Greek  style  capped  by  a 
low  dome.  On  one  side  are  the  general  reading  room  and  the 
reference  room  with  study  adjoining,  on  the  other  side  is  the 
delivery  room  opening  into  the  stack  room.  In  one  end  of  this 
stack  room  is  the  cataloger's  room.  The  librarian's  room  is 
between  this  and  the  main  hall.  An  open  shelf  room  is  pro- 
vided on  the  other  side  of  the  delivery  room,  opening  also  into 
the  stack,  and  having  a  study  adjoining.  There  are  two  oppo- 
site entrances  to  the  main  floor,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
library  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Rock  river  which  divides  the  city 
and  it  is  desirable  to  have  both  sides  equally  attractive.  The 
children's  room  is  in  the  basement,  The  second  floor  contains 
an  extension  of  the  stack  room  with  a  lunch  room  for  attendants 
at  one  end.  There  are  also  a  document  room,  a  directors  room, 
a  room  for  bound  newspapers,  a  museum,  and  a  lecture  room. 
In  1901  also  the  board  receive  from  the  late  Andrew  M.  Potter, 
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a  native  of  Rockford  and  veteran  of  the  74th  Illinois  infantry, 
a  collection  of  446  volumes  of  history  of  the  civil  war.  The 
Beattie'  collection  of  specimens  of  natural  history  was  placed 
in  the  building  March  9,  1905,  by  members  of  the  Beattie  fam- 
ily in  memory  of  their  parents.  In  anticipation  of  the  new 
building,  an  organizer  was  engaged  in  September  1901  and  re- 
tained fourteen  months. 

In  1903  a  branch  library  was  opened  on  Seventh  street. 
The  year  ending  May  31,  1904  was  the  most  eventful  one  for 
the  library.  It  opened  a  new  building,  established  a  branch, 
extended  library  privileges  to  residents  of  Winnebago  county, 
abolished  the  age  limit,  opened  the  children's  room,  and  issued 
a  second  card  to  allow  patrons  to  draw  two  books  at  once. 

ROCK  ISLAND  Rock  Island  county  Pop.  19493 

Rock  Island  public  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)  17034  bd  vols  1670  unbd  vols  45  period,  home  use  48907 
vole  ref.  use  6849  vols  income  $6302.93  Open  9  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  Dewey 
classification    Dictionary  card  catalog    Limited  access  to  shelves 

The  original  library  was  organized  September  22,  1855  as 
the  Rock  Island  city  library  and  reading  room  association,  occupy- 
ing the  upper  story  of  Mitchell  and  Lynde's  block,  later  mov- 
ing to  Harper's  block,  where  it  remained  until  the  fall  of  1872 
when  a  free  library  was  established  under  the  state  law.  The 
founding  of  the  public  library  dates  from  August  12,  1872,  the 
organization  from  October  17,  1872,  and  the  opening  from  No- 
vember 25,  1872.  Although  Chicago  and  Elgin  established  li- 
braries under  the  state  law  of  March  7,  1872,  earlier  than  this 
and  although  Elgin  organized  its  library  board  earlier  than 
Rock  Island  did,  yet  Rock  Island's  claim  to  being  the  first  pub- 
lic library  under  the  Illinois  law  is  justified  by  the  date  of 
opening  which  antedates  both  Chicago  and  Elgin.  Rooms  were 
rented  in  the  post  office  block  and  the  library  began  with  2000 
volumes  given  to  it  by  the  Rock  Island  city  library  and  reading 
room  association  and  has  steadily  increased.  The  board  early 
realized  the  need  of  permanent  quarters  and  in  1895  began  to 
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give  the  matter  serious  attention,  but  were  deterred  from  im- 
mediate action  by  the  high  .rate  of  taxation.  In  1897  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  induce  several  prominent  citizens  to  erect 
a  $40,000  library  building  and  give  it  to  the  city,  but  this  did 
not  succeed.  The  only  response  was  from  Frederick  Weyer- 
haeuser who  offered  to  join  the  others  and  give  $10,000.  On 
October  10,  1899  the  library  board  decided  that  longer  delay 
was- dangerous  and  appointed  a  special  committee  which  later 
reported  recommending  the  erection  of  a  public  library  build- 
ing and  its  report  was  unanimously  adopted.  On  March  6, 1900 
the  committee  procured  an  option  on  the  present  lot  and  the 
board  ordered  its  purchase.  On  April  7,  1900  Drack  and  Kerns 
were  selected  as  architects  to  prepare  plans  for  a  $70,000  build- 
ing. On  April  9, 1900  the  city  council  authorized  the  necessary 
taxation,  extending  it  over  seven  years,  the  first  installment  of 
$10,000  payable  June  12,  1900.  On  August  12,  1900  the  lot  was 
bought  for  $8878.88.  This  left  only  a  litte  over  $60,000  for  the 
building  and  the  last  of  this  would  not  be  available  until  1907. 
This  again  made  it  necessary  to  delay  the  building  or  to  erect 
one  at  less  expense.  In  this  emergency  Mr  Weyerhaeuser 
again  showed  his  public  spirit  by  offering  to  give  $10,000  to 
care  for  the  interest  account  and  to  lend  the  board  $50,000  at 
five  per  cent.  This  made  it  possible  to  build  at  once  and  bids 
were  opened  January  11, 1901.  The  lowest  bid  of  $58,147  did  not 
include  plumbing,  heating,  lighting,  decoration  nor  furniture. 
These  items  raised  the  cost  to  over  $70,(X)0.  To  meet  this  ex- 
tra cost  Mr  Weyerhaeuser  gave  $2500  and  his  partner  F.  A.  C. 
Denkmann  gave  $2500  and  the  work  was  begun.  As  the  build- 
ing progressed,  changes  became  necessary  and  these  were  gen- 
erously paid  for  by  Mr  Weyerhaeuser.  The  entire  cost  of 
building  was  $90,748.20  and  of  this  amount  Mr  Weyerhaeuser 
gave  $17,869.32.  The  building  was  opened  to  the  public  De- 
cember 15,  1904.  It  is  of  Ionic  design  with  decorations  in 
Italian  renaissance  style.  The  first  floor  consists  mainly  of  one 
large  room  divided  only  by  the  delivery  desk  and  metal  stack 
into  stack  room,  reading  room,  reference  room  and  children's 
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room.  To  the  right  of  the  stack  room  are  the  librarian's  room 
and  the  work  room.  The  stack  room  has  a  capacity  of  60,000 
volumes.  Upstairs  are  the  directors  rooms,  an  art  room  and 
an  audience  room,  which  in  future  may  be  used  as  a  reading 
room.  In  the  basement  are  rooms  for  government  documents 
and  newspaper  files.  An  effort  is  made  to  collect  all  published 
material  of  local  interest.  There  is  free  access  to  books  in  ref- 
erence, children's  and  open  shelf  departments,  and  restricted 
access  to  the  main  collection. 

ROCKTON  Winnebago  county  Pop.  936 

Talcott  free  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)    4000  bd  vols     12  period,    circ.  6800  vols     Open  1  to  9  Sat. 
7  to  9  Tu.    Local  classification    Closed  shelves 

In  1888  Wait  Talcott  offered  to  give  to  the  town  the  build- 
ing with  the  house  and  lot  adjoining  and  his  son,  W.  A.  Talcott, 
offered  to  fit  the  building  for  use  if  the  people  would  support  a 
library  for  free  use  of  the  public.  The  people  of  the  township 
at  a  called  meeting  agreed  to  support  it.  The  building  was 
opened  August  22,  1889.  Rockton  is  a  suburb  of  Rockford  and 
the  Talcott  family  in  both  places  built  the  library.  Thomas 
B.  Talcott  gave  679  volumes  of  the  Bohn  library  as  a  memorial 
to  his  wife,  while  other  gifts  brought  the  number  of  volumes 
at  the  time  of  the  opening,  up  to  1000.  After  the  dedication 
exercises  at  the  Congregational  church,  a  collection  was  taken 
up,  amounting  to  $36.50. 

ROSEVILLE  Warren  county  Pop.  1014 

ROSEVILLE    PUBLIC   LIBRARY 
(1903)    1000  vols    32  period. 

In  the  early  sixties  a  small  circulating  library  was  estab- 
lished called  the  Roseville  library  association,  membership  being 
open  to  any  one  who  paid  one  dollar  and  signed  the  constitu- 
tion. The  civil  war  caused  a  decrease  of  interest.  In  the  next 
decade  interest  was  stimulated  by  the  Good  Templars,  and  the 
Roseville  library  association  was  reorganized  April  6, 1874.     Two 
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hundred  volumes  were  bought,  a  suitable  case  was  provided 
and  placed  in  the  drug  store  of  Dr  Aylesworth  who  gave  his 
services  as  librarian  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  After  his  death, 
it  became  necessary  to  find  some  other  place,  and  the  Good 
Templars  being  no  longer  in  active  existence,  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
took  the  library  in  charge.  A  room  in  the  Pierce  building, 
southwest  corner  of  Main  street  and  Penn  avenue,  was  rented 
and  a  small  reading  room  was  opened  free  to  the  public  and 
maintained  entirely  by  this  society  for  some  time.  The  ladies 
took  turns  in  keeping  the  room  open,  each  afternoon  and  even- 
ing, and  continued  the  work  in  the  face  of  a  deficit  each  year. 
Next  a  larger  room  in  the  Union  bank  building  was  leased,  the 
library  was  moved,  and  an  attendant  was  regularly  employed. 
Later  the  banking  company  of  Pratt,  Dixon,  Worden  and  com- 
pany, gave  the  rent  so  long  as  $100  was  expended  annually  in 
keeping  up  the  reading  room  and  adding  to  the  library.  A  new 
interest  dated  from  this  time.  In  1893,  a  club  of  seven  ladies 
assumed  the  maintenance  of  the  book  and  magazine  fund. 
This  was  secured  usually  through  entertainments,  but  some- 
times had  to  be  made  up  by  private  subscriptions.  On  August 
15,  1896,  however,  the  association  was  incorporated  under  the 
state  law  and  the  question  of  renting  larger  rooms  led  to  the 
decision  to  erect  a  small  brick  building.  The  lot  was  given  by 
Mrs  Flora  A.  Aylesworth,  and  the  building  fund  was  raised  en- 
tirely by  subscriptions.  Mrs  Aylesworth  also  gave  brick  for 
the  front  of  the  building.  The  interior  is  one  room  which  may 
be  divided  by  a  rolling  partition.  The  building  cost  $1800,  is 
owned  by  the  corporation  free  from  debt,  and  was  opened  to 
the  public  September  10,  1898.  During  the  summer  of  1900  a 
Junior  library  club  was  formed  among  some  of  the  young  peo- 
ple to  help  financially.  The  number  of  ticket  holders  averages 
from  eighty  to  ninety  and  a  permanent  subscription  fund  has 
been  in  existence  since  the  opening  of  the  library  building. 
The  room  is  kept  open  every  afternoon,  also  in  the  evening 
during  the  school  term  of  the  Roseville  township  high  school 
for  the  convenience  of  the  students. 
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RUSHVILLE  Schuyler  county  Pop.  2292 

RUSHVILLE    LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION 

(30  June  1902)    4000  vols     income  $100    Open  2  to  6     Local  classification 
Limited  access  to  shelves 

The  association  was  organized  April  5,  1873  with  fifteen 
charter  members.  The  membership  fee  was  three  dollars  and 
the  dues  fifty  cents  a  quarter  and  the  initial  subscriptions  se- 
cured 441  volumes.  The  library  was  for  several  years  located 
on  Washington  street,  near  the  post  office,  and  was  open  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday  evenings.  It  now  rents  a  room  in  the 
high  school  building  and  is  supported  solely  by  members  dues. 

SafEord  memorial  library    see  Cairo    Cairo  public  library. 

SAINT  ANNE  Kankakee  county  Pop.  1000 

Saint  Anne  ladies  library 

(1904)    250  vols    Open  Sat  aft. 

In  1903  the  ladies  started  a  subscription  library  supported 
by  membership  dues  of  two  dollars  a  year.  The  books  are  kept 
in  the  directors  room  of  the  National  Bank  and  may  be  used 
only  by  members. 

SAINT  CHARLES  Kane  county  Pop.  2675 

Saint  Charles  library  association 

(31  Dec  1904)    2500  bd  vols    circ.  7800' vols    income  $200    Open  1  to  6:30 
Sat.    also  Tu.  eve.    Local  classification    Open  shelves 

The  association  was  incorporated  December  19,  1888.  It 
rents  quarters  and  is  supported  by  an  annual  membership  fee  of 
two  dollars.  Twelve  hundred  dollars  has  been  received  from 
various  sources  for  a  building  fund.  Ladies  give  their  services 
in  opening  the  library. 

SALEM  Marion  county  Pop.  1642 

Bryan-Bennett  library 

The  Philo  Bennett  will,  of  which  William  J.  Bryan  was 
executor,  provided  $1500  for  a  public  library  in  Salem,  Mr 
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Bryants  early  home,  provided  Mr  Bryan  would  give  an  equal 
amount.  Mr  Bryan  not  only  met  this  provision  but  he  bought 
the  old  home  site  and  agreed  to  erect  on  it  a  library  building 
in  memory  of  his  parents  and  to  meet  all  expenses  necessary 
for  suitable  equipment  before  turning  it  over  to  the  city  which 
will  then  appropriate  money  to  maintain  it.  In  August  1906 
an  architect  had  not  yet  been  selected.  The  only  library  in 
the  city  is  a  small  one  in  the  public  school. 

SAVANNA  Carroll  county  Pop.  3825 

Savanna  public  libbabt 

(31  Dec  1904)  2985  bd  vols  21  period,  circ  12084  vols  income  $1000' 
Open  2  to  5:30,  7  to  8:30  Dewey  claasification  Dictionary  card  catalog 
Open  shelves 

The  library  was  founded  in  1896  as  a  city  library  but  in 
April  1904  it  changed  to  a  township  library  thus  increasing  its 
income  of  $700  to  $1000.  It  occupies  rented  quarters  but  ex- 
pects to  erect  a  Carnegie  building  this  year.  The  Woman's 
club  gives  the  library  the  books  used  each  year  in  their  study 
class. 

Scoville  institute    see  Oak  Park    Oak  Park  public  library. 

SHEFFIELD  Bureau  county  Pop.  2265 

Sheffield  public  library 

Est.  1896    1500  vols    Open  every  evening  except  Sunday  from  7  to  9. 

SHELBYVILLE  Shelby  county  Pop.  3546 

Shelbyville  public  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)    3500  vols    25  period. 

On  April  7,  1902,  a  library  board  was  established.  On  Jan- 
uary 24,  1903,  Andrew  Carnegie  offered  Shelbyville  $10,000  for 
a  library  building.  The  offer  was  accepted  February  7,  1903, 
the  city  agreeing  to  furnish  $10,000  additional  from  taxation 
spread  over  ten  years.  Patton  and  Miller  of  Chicago  were 
chosen  as  architects  and  the  ground  was  broken  in  April  1904* 
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The  building  is  one  story  and  basement,  in  classic  style,  67  by 
63  feet.  The  basement  is  of  Bedford  stone,  the  main  story  of 
golden  mottled  Roman  pressed  brick  with  a  tile  roof.  The 
plan  is  a  central  delivery  room  twenty  feet  square  with  a  read- 
ing room  on  either  side,  one  for  adults,  the  other  for  children, 
and  with  a  radial  stack  at  the  rear  with  a  class  room  on  one 
side  of  it  and  the  librarian's  room  on  the  other  side.  The  to- 
tal capacity  is  13,250  volumes.  In  the  basement  is  a  lecture 
room.  The  library  started  with  about  2500  volumes,  of  which 
1000  were  given  by  citizens,  800  volumes  from  the  high  school 
library,  and  300  volumes  from  the  Woman's  club  by  means  of 
a  book  shower.  In  March  1905  a  trained  organizer  was  en- 
gaged. In  April  1905,  the  building  was  opened  and  the  event 
was  celebrated  by  ceremonies  at  the  First  Methodist  church, 
followed  by  a  reception  at  the  library. 

SHELDON  Iroquois  county  Pop.  1103 

Sheldon  high  school 

(1905)    370  vols 

The  school  received  the  books  of  the  Sheldon  literary  and 
library  association,  founded  in  1882. 

Smith,  A.  Herr  and  E.  E.  public  library    see  Loda. 

SMITHTON  St  Clair  county  Pop.  405 

Smithton  free  school  public  libbabt 

(30  June  1902)    980  bd  vols    200  unbd  vols    2  period,    circ  1036  vols    in- 
come $300    Not  classified    Mss  author  catalog    Open  shelves 

The  library  was  founded  December  27, 1901  and  organized 
January  4,  1902  by  the  board  of  education.  It  is  in  the  school 
building,  supported  by  entertainments  and  lectures.  There  is 
a  movement  for  a  children's  library  league.  The  library  is 
open  every  school  day  before  and  after  school  hours  and  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  once  in  two  weeks. 
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SPARTA  Randolph  county  Pop.  2941 

Sparta  high  school 

(1904)    1367  vols    Dewey  daseification    Not  cataloged 

The  library  was  founded  in  1841  for  the  use  of  the  high 
school.  It  occupies  a  room  in  the  school  and  is  supported  by 
entertainments.  It  has  received  the  remains  of  two  old  libra- 
ries, the  i.  0.  0.  F.  library  and  a  former  public  library.  It  is 
not  known  whether  it  absorbed  both  the  Addisonian  library^ 
which  was  established  in  1872  and  the  Sparta  circulating  libra- 
ry, which  was  established  in  1873.  The  principal  is  librarian. 
Persons  not  connected  with  the  school  may  draw  books  by  pay- 
ing a  fee  equal  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  book. 

SPRINGFIELD  Sangamon  county  Pop.  34159 

Illinois  state  library 

(31  Dec  1904)  39700  vols  1600  unbd  vols  69  period,  income  $7800 
(13000  salaries  $1800  books)  Open  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  Local  classification 
Dictionary  card  catalog    Open  shelves 

The  state  library  was  established  February  22,  1839  by  an 
act  appropriating  $5000  for  the  purchase  of  a  law  and  miscel- 
laneous library  for  the  use  of  the  legislature  and  the  supreme 
court  of  Illinois,  the  library  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
supreme  court. 

On  December  15,  1843  an  act  was  passed  which  separated 
the  law  books  from  the  miscellaneous  collection,  placing  the 
latter  under  the  control  of  the  secretary  of  state,  who  was  thus 
made  ex-officio  state  librarian.  The  law  books  remained  un- 
der control  of  the  supreme  court  and  formed  the  Illinois  state 
law  library.  The  law  provides  that  books  may  be  loaned  to 
members  of  the  general  assembly  and  their  officers  during  the 
session  of  the  legislature  and  at  any  time  to  the  governors  and 
officers  of  the  executive  department  and  justices  of  the  su- 
preme court.  The  law  further  provides  that  any  one  who  in- 
jures or  fails  to  return  a  book  must  pay  three  times  its  value 
or  the  value  of  the  set  to  which  it  belongs.  Each  member  or 
officer  of  the  general  assembly  must  present  a  clearance  receipt 
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from  the  state  librarian  before  receiving  his  warrant  from  the 
state  auditor. 

In  1867  an  act  was  passed  constituting  the  governor,  the 
secretary  of  state,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
aboard  of  commissioners  to  manage  the  state  library.  The 
board  was  authorized  to  spend  $3000  a  year  for  two  years  for 
books  of  a  miscellaneous,  scientific  and  literary  character.  The 
annual  appropriation  has  varied  from  $1200  to  $3000  for  sal- 
aries, with  special  appropriations  for  books. 

Up  to  1881  the  attendant  in  charge  was  called  library 
clerk.  In  1881  the  office  of  assistant  librarian  was  created. 
The  growth  of  the  state  library  has  been  most  effective  during 
the  last  twenty  five  years.  Federal  and  state  public  documents 
form  about  one  third  of  the  collection.  It  is  located  in  the 
Capitol,  the  books  being  arranged  in  alcoves  and  galleries 
around  the  central  reading  room.  Few  books  circulate,  but 
the  reference  work  is  considerable,  and  this  is  not  restricted  to 
state  officers  nor  to  citizens  of  Springfield,  but  is  generously 
extended  to  visiting  students  and  to  libraries  and  individuals 
at  a  distance,  answering  inquiries,  making  lists,  and  lending 
books  which  can  be  spared. 

Lavinia  Beach  free  beading  boom 

(31  Dec.  1904)    500  bd  vols    circ.  140  vols 

This  was  established  in  1891  by  Mrs  Lavinia  Beach  as  a 
part  of  the  social  settlement  work  in  the  suburb  of  Ridgley. 
The  library  started  with  a  gift  of  100  volumes  from  Mrs  G.  C. 
Smith,  and  this  was  supplemented  with  other  gifts  of  books 
and  money.  In  1894  the  library  and  reading  room  were  incor- 
porated under  a  board  of  trustees  and  the  present  building  was 
erected.  The  books  are  obtainable  at  any  time  from  either  of 
the  two  settlement  workers.  They  are  most  used  by  chil- 
dren. Large  quantities  of  papers  and  magazines  are  given  by 
the  charitable  people  of  Springfield,  and  these  are  distributed 
to  the  men  and  women  when  they  gather  in  the  assembly 
rooms  of  the  settlement  for  religious  and  other  meetings. 
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LincolD -Carnegie  memorial  library     see  Springfield  public  li- 
brary. 

Lincoln  library    see  Springfield  public  library. 

SpRINQFISLD   FRSS  OIROULATING   library   for   B0T8 
(31  Dec  1904)    500  vols    4  period,    drc  809  vols 

The  library  was  established  in  1891  by  Mrs  G.  C.  Smith 
under  the  auspices  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  the  founder's  own 
home.  In  1903  she  moved  to  the  west  part  of  town  and  at 
once  opened  her  rooms  for  the  boys  of  that  neighborhood. 
The  circulation  has  averaged  500  a  year  but  has  fallen  below 
the  average  since  its  removal.  All  expense  connected  with  it 
has  been  borne  by  Mrs  Smith.  Books  may  be  drawn  at  any 
time,  Mrs  Smith  herself  now  issuing  them,  although  at  first 
one  attendant  was  employed. 

Sprinqpirld  public  ubrart 
Lincoln  ubrart  building 

49iai  Ul  vob    S9  period,    drc.  10S4S3  vols    incoiDe  15350    Dewvy  daan- 
ficAtkoi    DictioiiarT  cmni  catalog 

The  question  of  a  library  for  Springfield  was  first  agitated 
in  the  winter  of  1865.  Rev.  Fred  H.  Wines  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian ohuivh  delivered  two  lectures  on  the  need  of  a  library 
which  gave  such  an  impetus  to  the  movement  that  in  a  few 
days  enough  money  was  subscribed  for  a  start.  The  Spring- 
nVA/  lihf^uy  iK<siW<i/<t>w  was  accordingly  organized  on  March  15, 
1S66  as  a  joint  stock  com^^any,  with  shares  at  ten  dollars  each, 
unlimiteii  in  uuml^er.  Tnder  the  same  name  an  association 
had  l^een  chartereii  February  16,  1S57  but  it  cannot  be  traced. 
In  1S67-6S  ther^  were  18l^  stockholders.  The  annual  assess- 
ment was  three  dollars  on  each  shareholder.  All  shares  on 
which  assessments  had  been  i>aid  might  vote.  Life  subscribers 
jaid  $50  each  and  were  entitleii  to  one  vote  and  exemption 
from  the  annual  tax.  Non-stiX*kholders  mi^ht  have  library 
privileges  fo^r  tive  dollars  jvr  >^ear  in  advamv  in  one  v^yment 
or  in  two  p^i^yments  of  two  dollars  and  thr^^  dollars     The  en- 
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terprise  was  embarrassed  by  the  failure  of  previous  attempts. 
The  original  subscriptions  equalled  $5100,  but  only  $3800  was 
collected,  and  the  total  expenditure  to  date  in  1867-68  had 
reached  $4500.  Rent,  salary,  incidentals  for  repairs,  binding 
and  printing  amounting  to  $600  per  year  were  paid  from  as- 
sessments, subscriptions  of  nonstockholders  and  fines.  The 
library  opened  for  distribution  of  books  February  28,  1867  with 
1300  volumes.  It  remained  a  subscription  library  up  to  April 
1885  when  it  was  offered  to  the  city  on  condition  that  it  be 
maintained  as  a  free  public  library.  The  transfer  was  made 
April  1,  1885,  and  the  Springfield  public  library  opened  June 
7,  1886  with  7650  volumes.  It  occupied  rooms  in  the  upper 
story  of  the  city  hall  until  June  7,  1904  when  it  moved  into  a 
beautiful  new  Carnegie  building,  given  March  8,  1901.  The 
site  covers  three  lots  120  by  157  feet  on  the  corner  of  Seventh 
street  and  Capitol  avenue,  known  as  the  Doctor  Vincent  prop- 
erty. The  plans  of  Mauran,  Russell  and  Garden  of  St  Louis 
were  approved  on  February  6, 1902  and  the  building  was  com- 
pleted and  opened  to  the  public  on  June  7,  1904. 

The  new  building  is  to  be  known  as  the  Lincoln  library. 
The  first  inteation  was  to  call  it  the  Lincoln-Carnegie  memorial 
library  but  Mr  Carnegie  objected,  saying  that  he  would  con- 
sider it  desecration  to  have  any  name  linked  with  that  of  Lin- 
coln, and  asking  that  the  library  be  known  as  the  Lincoln 
library  not  the  Lincoln  memorial  library  as  Lincoln  needed  no 
memorial. 

The  site  cost  $18,000  and  the  building  $75,000.  The  ground 
floor  of  the  building  contains  newspaper  room,  staff  room, 
bindery,  unpacking  room,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  book  stack. 
The  main  floor  contains  a  reading  room  over  the  maia  en- 
trance, a  children's  room  at  the  right  and  a  reference  room  at 
the  left,  and  the  delivery  desk  opposite  with  the  book  stack  in 
the  rear.  At  either  side  of  the  stack  are  librarian's  room,  di- 
rectors room,  work  room  and  study.  The  books  have  been  ar- 
ranged in  eleven  classes  by  a  block  system,  but  they  are  being 
reclassified  in  the  new  building. 
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SPRINGVALLEY  Bureau  county  Pop  6214 

Spbingvallby  public  libbabt 

Efit.  1893    (1900)    1800  vols 

STERLING  Whiteside  county  Pop.  6309 

Stebling  public  libbaby 

(31  Dec.  1904)  10882  bd  vols  33  period,  home  use  11028  vols  ref.  use 
3650  vols  income  $1750  Local  classification  Partial  author  and  title  card 
catalog 

About  1875  the  Sterling  literary  society  started  a  library, 
collecting  books  through  gifts  and  subscriptions.  The  books 
were  placed  in  a  store  and  loaned  to  any  one  in  town  for  five 
cents  a  volume.  The  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  other  associations  united 
in  advancing  the  library  movement.  In  the  fall  of  1873  the 
Sterling  Christian  association  had  founded  a  free  reading  room 
and  citizens  had  subscribed  $1000  for  its  maintenance.  This 
was  opened  in  January  1874.  Later  the  Sterling  literary  society 
transferred  its  collection  of  about  600  volumes  to  the  Sterling 
Christian  association,  and  several  hundred  volumes  and  period- 
icals were  added  by  purchase  and  gift.  The  rooms  were  open 
from  8  a.  in.  to  9  p.  m.  and  books  were  loaned  at  a  small  charge. 
Soon  the  need  was  felt  for  a  more  permanent  library  and  in 
1878  a  board  of  directors  of  a  public  library  was  appointed  and 
the  library  was  organized  under  the  state  law  with  a  one-mill 
tax.  The  board  immediately  received  as  a  gift  the  collection 
of  the  Christian  association  amounting  to  943  volumes  and  this 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  library.  The  new  library 
received  also  a  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Academy  of 
music  block  in  the  business  center  of  town,  rent  free  for  ten 
years  from  Gait  and  Tracy.  Besides  these  gifts  the  library  re- 
ceived an  appropriation  of  $1500.  A  library  lecture  association 
was  formed,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  new  books.  This  con- 
tinued until  about  1890.  In  1887  better  and  larger  quarters 
were  found  in  the  newly  erected  city  hall,  but  this  was  soon 
inadequate  for  the  growing  library.  In  February  1903  Sterling 
received  from  Andrew  Carnegie  the  offer  of  $15,000,  and  Emory 
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S.  Hall  of  Chicago  was  engaged  as  architect.  The  building  is 
not  yet  finished.  This  is  the  largest  working  library  of  Rock 
Falls  across  the  river  as  well  as  of  Sterling.  In  1887  it  began 
to  receive  from  Mr  Stager  a  series  of  gifts  of  money  for  the 
purchase  of  scientific  books.  The  library  may  be  used  by  non- 
residents upon  payment  of  five  dollars.  There  is  an  age  limit 
of  sixteen  years. 

STKEATOR  Lasalle  county  Pop.  14079 

Strea-tob  public  libbabt 

(31  May  1904)    10220  bd  vols    2055  unbd  vols    39  period,    drc.  51924  vols 
income  $3500    Open  3  to  5,  6  to  9 

This  was  started  as  a  subscription  library  by  a  few  ladies 
in  1877,  supported  by  proceeds  of  entertainments,  until  nearly 
5000  volumes  had  been  accumulated.  For  twenty  one  years 
the  ladies  maintained  the  library  Then  they  asked  the  city  to 
take  the  books  as  a  nucleus  for  a  free  public  library.  In  1898 
the  first  board  of  directors  under  the  state  law  was  organized, 
but  it  was  January  1899  before  the  books  were  moved.  Then 
a  room  was  secured  on  the  second  floor  of  a  business  block,  but 
this  space  soon  proved  too  small.  The  women's  clubs  give 
books  for  school  libraries. 

The  library  received  a  gift  of  $35,000  from  Andrew  Carne- 
gie for  a  building,  which  was  opened  January  20,  1903.  The 
main  floor  presents  the  outline  of  a  Greek  cross  with  a  delivery 
room,  twenty  four  feet  square,  in  the  center  extending  up  into 
a  dome.  On  either  side  is  a  reading  room,  one  for  adults,  the 
other  for  children.  The  delivery  room  opens  into  the  stack 
room  opposite  the  entrance.  This  room  is  50  x  23  feet  with  a 
capacity  for  1300  volumes.  The  second  floor  contains  the  third 
floor  of  the  stack  with  a  capacity  of  1100  volumes,  a  lecture 
room,  a  committee  room,  and  two  study  rooms.  The  building 
is  of  dark  paving  brick  with  Bedford  stone  and  terra  cotta  trim- 
mings.   The  architects  were  Patton  and  Miller  of  Chicago. 
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SYCAMORE  Dekalb  county  Pop.  3658 

Sycamore  public  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)  4500  bd  vols  22  period,  circ.  14889  vols  income  $600 
Open  2  to  5  Wed.  and  Sat  6:30  to  9  daily  Local  classification  Limited 
access  to  shelves 

It  is  said  that  is  1855  there  were  three  circulating  libraries 
in  Sycamore,  and  that  previous  to  this  there  was  a  Social 
friends  library.  The  present  library  was  founded  under  the 
state  law  in  October  1891  by  the  Athena  Chautauqua  circle,  a 
woman's  club.  The  club  gave  entertainments  until  it  had  $700 
in  the  bank,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  public  library  in 
the  city.  It  then  secured  the  names  of  the  large  tax-payers  of 
the  city  petitioning  the  city  council  to  make  an  appropriation 
of  $1000  to  buy  books  for  the  library,  promising  to  equip  rooms 
for  the  library  and  leading  room  and  to  pay  all  expenses  for 
one  year  in  order  that  the  first  appropriation  might  be  used 
only  for  books.  From  1891-93  the  club  worked  to  raise  money 
to  equip  the  rooms,  the  library  was  opened  in  August  1898,  and 
the  city  has  made  an  annual  appropriation  ever  since.  The 
library  is  now  organized  under  the  state  law.  It  is  free  to  the 
public  and  occupies  rented  rooms. 

On  November  19,  1900  Mrs  E.  F.  Button  of  Sycamore  of- 
fered to  build  and  give  to  the  public  library  board  a  library 
building  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  to  be  known  as  the 
Everill  F.  Dutton  public  library  building.  She  would  spend 
$1000,  putting  the  whole  amount  in  the  building  provided  the 
city  would  furnish  the  site,  otherwise  the  expense  of  the  site 
would  come  out  of  the  $1000.  The  offer  was  not  accepted  by 
the  city  and  it  was  finally  withdrawn  by  Mrs  Button.  An  offer 
from  Andrew  Carnegie  of  $10,000  for  a  library  building  was  ac- 
cepted in  March  1903,  and  work  was  begun  on  it  in  April  1905, 
with  the  promise  of  finishing  it  September  15,  1905.  The  arch- 
itect is  Paul  0.  Moratz  of  Bloomington.  A  site  was  given  and 
furnishings  promised  by  F.  B.  Townsend  of  Sycamore  and  an 
additional  $1000  was  added  to  the  building  by  Mrs  B.  A.  Syme 
of  Sycamore. 
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Talcott  free  library    see  Rockton. 

TAYLOR VILLE  Christian  county  Pop.  4248 

Taylorvillb  public  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)     2600  bd  vols     46  period,     circ.  15185  toIb     income  $1600 
Open  2  to  5:30,  6:36  to  9:30    Dewey  claasification    Open  shelvee 

On  January  11,  1898  seven  women  organized  the  Taylor- 
ville  Woman's  club  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  city  library. 
Its  library  committee  began  a  library  fund  by  entertainments 
and  the  following  year  it  canvassed  the  town  for  books  and 
periodicals.  When  700  books,  mainly  gifts  from  the  women  of 
Taylorville,  had  been  collected,  a  committee  of  the  club  in 
November  1899,  offered  to  the  city  council  these  books  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  public  library,  the  club  agreeing  to  maintain  the 
same  for  one  year  on  condition  that  the  city  furnish  a  suitable 
room,  maintain  the  same  by  city  tax,  and  at  all  times  give  to 
women  members  majority  representation  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. The  offer  was  accepted,  a  room  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
city  building  was  provided,  $50  was  appropriated  for  furnish- 
ing, on  December  18,  1899' an  ordinance  was  passed  levying  a 
library  tax  not  to  exceed  two  mills,  and  on  January  8,  19(30  the 
first  board  was  organized.  On  January  6,  1900  the  library 
was  formally  opened  to  the  public  by  a  reception  given  by 
the  Woman's  club.  After  a  few  weeks  the  room  given  by  the 
city  council  proved  too  small  for  both  library  and  reading 
room,  and  a  large  room  on  the  second  floor  was  granted  in- 
stead. In  November  1900  this  room  being  needed  by  county 
officials  during  the  erection  of  a  new  court  house,  the  library 
was  moved  at  the  expense  of  the  county  into  a  room  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Shumway  block,  use  of  the  room  being 
given  for  one  year  by  Hon.  J.  N.  C.  Shumway.  The  Woman's 
club  maintained  the  library  from  January  1900  until  March 
1901,  raising  by  entertainments,  lecture  course  and  popular 
subscription  $418.64.  In  March  1901  the  first  tax  was  collected 
and  paid  into  the  library  fund.  The  club  has  continued  the 
library  lecture  course  as  a  permanent  aid.    On  March  80,  1903 
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the  city  received  $14,000  from  Andrew  Carnegie  for  a  library 
building.  A  lot  50  by  142  feet  valued  at  $2000  was  given  by  E. 
A.  Vanderveer  of  Taylorville  and  in  1904  a  bequest  of  $500  was 
received  from  Albert  G.  Barnes  of  Taylorville.  The  building 
is  on  the  corner  of  Market  and  Webster  streets,  one  block  from 
the  public  square,  and  forms  two  sides  of  a  triangle  with  a  fan- 
shaped  stack  in  the  rear.  It  consists  of  one  story  and  basement 
and  cost  $15,000.  The  basement  contains  a  lecture  room  which 
may  be  made  three  different  sizes  by  means  of  movable  parti- 
tions. This  floor  contains  also  a  work  and  fumigating  room. 
The  main  floor  has  the  entrance  at  the  corner  with  a  diagonal 
passage  through  the  delivery  room  to  the  radial  stack.  On  one 
side  of  the  entrance  is  the  librarian's  room,  on  the  other  side 
is  a  study  about  the  same  size.  Each  of  these  rooms  opens 
into  the  delivery  room.  On  one  side  of  this  is  the  children's 
room.  On  the  other  side  of  the  delivery  room  is  the  general 
reading  room  with  adjoining  reference  room.  The  latter  may 
be  shut  off  by  means  of  sliding  doors.  The  total  shelving 
capacity  is  8500  volumes.  The  building  is  of  paving  brick  with 
stone  trimming.  The  pupils  of  the  different  schools  have 
given  a  number  of  pictures  and  pieces  of  statuary  for  the 
young  people's  room,  gifts  were  also  received  from  the  Young 
women's  study  class,  the  Philomathean  success  club,  the 
Women's  club  and  individuals.  The  age  limit  is  six  years,  only 
requiring  signature  of  parent  or  guardian  for  minors. 

Tecumseh  library  association    see  Chester. 

TISKILWA  Bureau  county  Pop.  965 

TiSKILWA    PUBLIC    LIBRARY 

(31  May  1904)      2328  vols      33  period.      circ.  4000  vols      income  $100-120 
Open  2  to  5,  7  to  9    Local  classification    Limited  access  to  shelves 

In  1875  a  young  men's  literary  club  known  as  the  Owl  club 
met  in  the  school  house  hall,  contributed  three  dollars  each  as 
a  membership  fee  and  organized  the  Tiskilwa  libranf  associa- 
tion.   The  library  was  a  private  institution,  accessible  to  the 
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members  and  not  to  the  general  public.  It  had  a  steady 
growth  until  1880  when  it  was  placed  under  the  managment  of 
the  Tiskilwa  public  reading  room  which  was  started  in  Tiskilwa 
about  that  time.  In  1894  the  Tiskilwa  public  library  was  or- 
ganized under  the  state  law  and  the  Tiskilwa  library  associa- 
Hon  transferred  all  of  its  property  to  the  free  library  and  this 
^as  housed  in  connection  with  the  public  reading  room  though 
their  accounts  were  separatee.  The  building  also  has  a  collec- 
tion of  geological  specimens. 

TOULON  Stark  county  Pop.  1057 

Toulon  public  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)  2065  bd  vols  100  unbd  vols  20  period,  income  $350-400 
Local  classification    Closed  shelves 

The  library  was  established  in  1893  for  free  use  and  occu- 
pies rented  quarters. 

TROY  Madison  county  Pop.  1080 

Troy  high  school 

(1904)    901  vols 

The  library  is  free  to  the  public. 

TUSCOLA  Douglas  county  Pop.  2569 

Tuscola  public  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)  2442  bd  vols  32  period,  circ.  9107  vols  income  $1000 
Open  6:30  to  9,  also  2  to  5  Wed.  and  1:30  to  6  Sat.  Dewey  classification 
Dictionary  card  catalog 

The  library  was  established  in  November  1898  by  the  Tus- 
cola Woman's  club  for  the  free  use  of  the  public.  The  club 
raised  $400  among  its  members,  then  raised  $1200  more, 
through  one  gift  of  $100,  a  certain  percent  of  one  merchant's 
sales  for  a  week,  an  entertainment,  but  mostly  through  in- 
dividual subscriptions.  This  money  was  used  to  buy  books 
and  to  pay  current  expenses  until  May  1899,  when  the  tax  be- 
came available.  The  library  occupied  two  front  rooms  upstairs 
in  Dr  Beats  building,  southeast  corner  of  Central  avenue  and 
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Main  street,  where  readers  had  direct  access  to  reference  books 
and  access  to  others  by  special  permission.  On  May  31, 1903 
Andrew  Carnegie  gave  $10,000  for  a  library  building.  Paul  0. 
Moratz  of  Bloomington  was  chosen  as  architect.  The  building 
is  of  Bedford  stone,  one  story  and  basement.  The  main  floor 
contains  a  central  rotunda  with  adult  reading  room  on  one 
side  and  children's  reading  room  on  the  other.  From  the  chil- 
dren's room  opens  the  board  and  librarian's  room  which  con- 
nects also  with  the  stack  room  and  the  rotunda.  The  stack 
room  is  opposite  the  entrance,  in  the  rear  of  the  building.  The 
directors  hope  that  the  library  may  become  a  township  library. 

URBANA  Champaign  county  Pop.  5728 

Urbana  free  library 

(March  1905)  12387  bd  vols  600  unbd  vols  33  period,  home  ase  31237 
vols  ref.  use  600  vols  income  $1200  Open  daily  6  to  9  except  Son.  also 
2  to  6  Sat.  and  Sun. 

The  library  had  its  origin  in  1872  as  a  private  book  club 
known  as  the  Young  men^s  library  association  of  Urbana.  At 
first  each  member  gave  a  book,  then  subscriptions  were  asked 
for  and  sums  varying  from  five  dollars  to  $50  were  received. 
The  present  University  of  Illinois  was  established  in  Urbana 
in  1867  and  the  Big  Four  railroad  shops  were  located  there  in 
1869-70,  so  that  the  citizens  began  to  think  of  improving  the 
city.  The  first  improvement  suggested  was  a  library  and  the 
club  became  interested.  One  of  its  members,  Frank  G.  Jacques, 
persistently  urged  the  need  of  a  free  public  library,  and  gave 
largely  of  time  and  money  to  it  from  its  beginning  until  his 
death  in  1896.  Chiefly  by  his  efforts  the  library  association,  in 
1874,  gave  its  books  and  other  property  except  the  official  rec- 
oi-ds  to  the  city,  on  condition  that  the  city  should  establish 
and  maintain  a  free  public  library  and  reading  room.  Borrow- 
ers were  to  give  security  or  deposit  three  dollars.  Non-resi- 
dents might  borrow  books  by  paying  two  cents  a  day.  In  1886 
a  club  library  was  formed  in  connection  with  the  public  library 
with  a  membership  fee  of  one  dollar,  specially  organized  for 
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the  purpose  of  buying  popular  novels.  In  1890  the  public 
library  became  more  prosperous  and  the  club  library  was 
turned  over  to  the  city.  Gifts  amounting  to  about  1000  vol- 
umes were  received  from  Mr  Jacques,  one  of  the  first  directors 
and  librarian  until  his  death  in  1896.  The  library  rented  the 
rooms  now  occupied  by  Knowlton  and  Bennett,  corner  Main 
and  Race  streets  until  1894  when  it  moved  to  the  main  floor  of 
the  city  hall  where  it  received  free  rent,  light,  heat  and  janitor 
service.  In  1898  additional  room  was  given.  At  present  a 
library  building  is  being  discussed.  Two  citizens  offered  $6000 
each  if  another  $10,000  can  be  raised.  It  is  rumored  that  a  site 
also  has  been  offered. 

VIENNA  Johnson  county  Pop.  1217 

Vienna  public  library 

(30  June  1902)      1200  bd  Tole      600  unbd  vols      5  period.      income  1150 
Open  at  7  p.  m.    Not  classified    Mss  author  catalog 

The  library  was  organized  December  1,  1894  to  aid  in  ad- 
vancing the  public  high  school,  then  just  opened.  The  citizens 
raised  $300  to  open  the  library  but  it  is  supported  by  a  two- 
mill  tax  and  is  free  to  the  public.  It  occupies  rented  quarters 
and  maintains  a  reading  room.  The  superintendent  of  schools 
is  chairman  of  the  library  board  and  chairman  of  the  purchas- 
ing committee  so  the  school  interests  are  well  provided  for. 

Walker,  George  C.  library    see  Morgan  Park. 

WARREN  JoDaviess  county  Pop.  1327 

Warren  township  free  public  library 

(30  June  1898)    dOOO  bd  vols     100  unbd  vols    drc.  6000  vols    income  |230 
Open  1  to  9  Tu.  and  Sat.    Local  classification 

The  library  v^as  established  in  April  1885,  primarily  to  aid 
Warren  academy  and  was  opened  June  1,  1886.  It  occupies  a 
room  placed  at  its  disposal  by  the  Warren  academy  and  is  sup- 
ported by  taxation.    The  librarian  is  furnished  by  the  academy. 

Warren  county  library  and  reading  room  association    see  Mon- 
mouth. 
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WARSAW  Hancock  county  Pop.  2335 

Warsaw  free  public  library 

(30  June  1902)  6567  bd  vola  3000  unbd  vols  21  period,  circ.  9556  vols 
income  $600    Open  6:30  to  9,  also  Sat  2  to  6 

The  library  was  established  July  1, 1872  and  organized 
August  10, 1872.  It  rents  the  main  floor  of  a  business  building, 
80  by  30  feet,  accommodating  a  reading  room  as  well  as  a  book 
room.  William  A.  Hill  left  $5000  to  the  library,  the  interest  to 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books.  The  Woman's  club  is  re- 
sponsible for  maintenance  of  the  reading  room  and  part  of  the 
librarian's  salary.  It  is  also  beginning  a  collection  of  local 
history. 

WATSEKA  Iroquois  county  Pop.  2505 

Watsbka  public  library 

(31  Dec  1904)  3600  bd  vols  500  unbd  vols  20  period,  circ.  16547  vols 
income  $1000  Open  1  to  9  Sat.  Local  classification  Classed  card  catalog 
Open  shelves 

In  May  1895  the  women  of  Watseka  raised  over  $500  by 
publishing  a  souvenir  edition  of  the  Watseka  Republican. 
This  was  given  to  the  city  as  a  nucleus  for  a  public  library. 
After  that  the  town  took  advantage  of  the  general  corporation 
act  for  libraries  in  cities  of  over  3000  and  levied  a  building  fund 
covering  a  period  of  ten  years  which  will  amount  to  $16,000, 
also  a  maintenance  fund  which  amounts  to  $800.  The  public 
library  was  established  June  25,  1898,  but  pending  the  collec- 
tion of  the  full  amount  liberal  citizens  have  offered  to  advance 
money  to  be  repaid  as  the  annual  taxes  are  paid  in.  George 
H.  Miller  of  Bloomington  was  appointed  as  architect  and  the 
building  was  opened  on  Thanksgiving  day,  1904.  The  building 
is  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Cherry  and  Fourth  streets,  is  Ro- 
manesque in  style,  two  stories  high,  of  red  pressed  brick  laid  in 
red  mortar  with  rustic  settings,  and  with  stone  foundation  and 
stone  trimmings  over  arches.  The  library  faces  east  and  is  en- 
tered by  a  massive  arch  from  Fourth  street  into  a  large  hall 
with  a  reading  room  on  either  side.    The  stack  room  is  be- 
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tween  the  two  at  the  rear  of  the  building.  The  librarian's 
private  office  and  the  directors  room  are  on  the  same  floor. 
From  either  side  of  the  lobby  are  staii-ways  leading  to  the  up- 
per hall,  or  lecture  room,  which  will  seat  about  200.  There  is 
a  stage  with  a  dressing  room  on  either  side  and  a  large  parlor 
with  kitchen  and  pantry  attached.  The  second  story  will  be 
used  by  the  various  societies  of  the  town.  The  Woman's  club 
has  already  spoken  for  quarters  thpre.  The  cost  was  $16,000. 
The  library  occupied  rented  rooms  until  the  new  building  was 
ready. 

WAUKEGAN  Lake  county  .      Pop.  9426 

Waukbgan  public  library  and  reading  room 
The  Sesame  club,  a  woman's  club  of  Waukegan,  founded 
the  library  under  the  law  enacted  for  the  John  Crerar  library 
of  Chicago.  It  was  incorporated  in  1895  and  has  always  been 
free.  It  has  received  gifts  of  money,  books  and  furniture.  In 
1897  the  association  received  property  worth  $4000  for  a  ^per- 
manent home  for  the  library.  In  August  1898  the  association 
offered  to  transfer  its  library  to  the  city  provided  the  city  pass 
an  ordinance  authorizing  its  maintenance  as  a  free  library  un- 
der the  state  law  and  also  appropriate  for  its  support  $2000  or 
the  equivalent  of  a  two  mill  tax  levy.  On  November  1, 1898  it 
opened.  March  10,  1901  the  directors  received  an  offer  of 
$25,000  from  Andrew  Carnegie  for  a  library  building.  This 
was  accepted  March  19,  as  the  city  already  was  appropriating 
$2000  for  maintenance.  The  architects  were  Patton  and 
Miller  of  Chicago.  The  building  cost  $27,500  and  wa^  dedi- 
cated on  October  1,  1903.  It  is  on  a  corner  facing  the  two 
sides  of  the  angle  with  a  fan-shaped  stack  in  the  rear  and  con- 
sists of  one  story  and  basement.  The  basement  contains  a 
newspaper  room  and  a  fan-shaped  lecture  room  under  the 
stack.  The  main  entrance  is  at  the  corner.  The  main  floor 
has  a  central  delivery  room  diagonally  opposite  the  entrance 
and  opening  diagonally  into  the  radial  stack  where  there  are 
two  rows  of  floor  cases.    The  children's  room  is  at  one  side  of 
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the  stack.  The  general  reading  room  occupies  the  other « 
of  the  building.  A  study  room  is  at  one  side  of  the  entra 
and  may  be  shut  off  from  the  other  rooms.  The  total  sheh 
capacity  is  90.675  volumes. 

WKXOSA  Marshall  county  Pop.  1 

B0Sn>  UBEAST 

>3i:i«K  lfQS>      lasi  bd  Tob      116ft  anbd  Tob      7  pmod.      mipmu 
Ofie9i2to3v^toSTa.aBdSat.    Dewey  dHnficHkm 

The  library  was  founded  by  bequest  of  Francis  Bond  i 
left  $9000  to  the  library  in  January  1S9S  with  the  request  i 
no  orthodox  books  be  allowed.  The  library  is  free  and  occu] 
rented  quartetSL  proriding  a  reading  room. 

Weseogfa  ptbuc  libra  rt 


I  ^mmt  l!9l»>      n»  M  Tok     50  anbd  Tok      11  pmod.      ciicl  2179 
1^1. >  dMMfaatioa    Dictkocrr  card  dialog    Opcnabeiw 

TVe  fibtarr  was  established  in  May  1895  and  opened  \ 
Tembar  SL  ISW  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs  Clara  Knoi 
WooiL  who  has  since  then  given  her  services  as  librarian. 
is  a  sQ^hscTipdoQ  library  supported  by  annual  dues  of  one  i 
iar.  k  cccTzpies  rented  quarters  but  has  earned  the  rent 
sib^eCuiBar  the  room  to  the  Woman's  literary  club  and 

WHI:aP>X  Dupage  county  Pop.  i 

Xtx^ms.  SK90RULL   LIBRARY 

3^  vnv  I'W^       ^S&;:  TOti«      ^  perio»l      cirr.  l»?9l<^  Tofti      iacome  k 


Tfee  library  was  founded  in  1S91  by  John  Quincy  Adam 
Wij,»roc.  who  erected  a  beaatiful  building  as  a  memcHria 
ii^  wife.  Tte  b<;ilding  was  designed  by  Charles  S.  Frosi 
C&icMO  ar*i  was  dedicated  October  2S.  IS^i  It  is  ByxanI 
ireaiarect  «K  Rorianesqae  style,  of  n>'k  face  limestone  k 
?ci^  S?c5?M  sconce  rrinimings.  The  arrangement  of  rooms 
lai*  Tra^   -•iXff  has  been  radically  changed  from  the  origi 
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plan.  The  vestibule  leads  into  a  hall  with  a  small  reference 
room  at  the  end.  At  first  a  general  reading  room  and  a  ladies 
reading  room  were  on  the  right  and  a  lecture  hall  and  book 
room  on  the  left.  Now  the  general  reading  room  and  lecture 
hall  have  changed  places  and  the  ladies  reading  room  has  been 
given  to  the  children.  The  building  was  not  planned  for  ac- 
cess to  shelves  nor  for  central  supervision.  The  second  floor 
contains  an  assembly  hall  with  stage  and  a  couple  of  small 
rooms.  A  tower  stairway  furnishes  a  separate  entrance  to  the 
present  reading  room  and  to  the  assembly  hall,  intended  to 
prevent  confusion  in  the  library.  The  building  cost  $30,000. 
Mr  Adams  gave  the  land,  building  and  the  furnishings,  in  all 
about  $50,000,  also  $3000  for  books,  and  property  in  Chicago 
worth  about  $25,000  as  an  endowment.  He  also  had  the  li- 
brary thoroughly  classified  and  cataloged  before  opening. 

The  age  limit  was  originally  twelve  years  but  in  1902  the 
directors  removed  the  limit  provisionally  as  many  children  un- 
der twelve  years  were  using  cards  of  adultis.  This  involved 
equipping  a  children's  room  and  buying  books  for  younger 
children.  One  of  the  directors  is  librarian  but  an  assistant 
librarian  is  engaged  to  take  charge  of  the  library.  It  is  free  to 
the  public,  although  it  receives  no  money  from  taxation,  its 
support  coming  from  endowment  and  the  proceeds  from  the 
use  of  class  and  lecture  rooms. 

WHITEHALL  Greene  county  Pop.  2030 

Whitehall  public  school  library 

(30  June  1902)       1305  bd  vols      189  unbd  vols      income  $50-|100     Open 
daily  after  school    Not  classified    Mss  catalog    Closed  shelves 

The  Whitehall  library  associatioyi  was  organized  January 
17,  1876  as  a  stock  company -with  fifty  two  stockholders,  many 
subscribing  for  more  than  one  share,  shares  being  ten  dollars 
each.  Eight  hundred  dollars  was  spent  in  books  and  fittings. 
Shareholders  had  access  to  the  library.  Non-shareholders 
might  use  the  library  for  one  month  for  fifty  cents,  for  three 
months  for  one  dollar,  for  six  months  for  one  dollar  and  a  half, 
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for  one  year  for  two  dollars  and  a  half.  The  library  occupied 
a  room  on  the  second  floor  opposite  the  People's  bank  on  Main 
street.  It  accumulated  1200  volumes  but  the  income  was  not 
sufficient  to  keep  it  in  good  condition  and  it  was  transferred  to 
the  school  board  to  be  supported  by  appropriations  from  the 
board  and  from  entertainments. 

WILMETTE  Cook  county  Pop.  2300 

WiLMBTTB   PUBLIC   LIBRARY 

(31  Dec.  1904)    2871  bd  vols    12  period,    income  $1100    Open  2  to  5 

The  first  library  movement  in  Wilmette  was  in  1881,  when 
a  small  society  organized  in  the  school  house  to  circulate  books 
and  magazines.  The  society  was  kept  up  for  two  or  three 
years  and  then  died  a  lingering  death.  A  second  movement 
was  started  in  1889,  when  Mrs  Barker  organized  her  Sunday 
school  class  into  a  library  and  social  club  and  invited  all  the 
young  people  of  Wilmette  to  join.  They  met  at  different 
homes  and  each  member  paid  one  dollar  initiation  fee  which 
helped  to  buy  the  books.  Entertainments  were  given  once  or 
twice  a  month  and  all  the  money  was  put  in  books.  After  a 
few  years  a  charter  was  obtained  under  the  name  of  Ehnwood 
library  association.  When  they  got  1000  books  the  question  of 
a  free  library  was  agitated  but  it  was  defeated  the  first  time  it 
was  brought  up  for  election  by  a  few  votes,  from  lack  of  inter- 
est. The  next  year  it  was  carried  and  the  Wilmette  public 
library  opened  July  6,  1901.  The  Ehnwood  library  association 
turned  over  1000  volumes  to  the  public  library.  The  income 
the  first  year  was  $700,  in  1904  $900,  and  in  1905  will  be  nearly 
$1100.  On  March  28,  1903  Andrew  Carnegie  gave  Wilmette 
$10,000  for  a  library  building,  later  adding  $1000  for  fixtures. 
There  was  much  difliculty  over  selection  of  site  but  a  lot  122 
by  190  feet  was  finally  bought  for  $2800.  The  building  was 
opened  January  1,  1905.  It  consists  of  one  story  and  basement 
measuring  41  by  57  feet.  In  the  basement  is  a  lecture  room 
from  which  the  library  hopes  to  derive  some  revenue.  The 
main  floor  has  a  central  delivery  room  with  a  reading  room 
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for  adults  on  one  side  and  for  children  on  the  other.  The  book 
room  is  in  the  rear  with  the  reference  room  on  one  side  and 
the  office  on  the  other.  Claude  and  Starck  of  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin were  the  architects.  The  library  has  opened  daily  in  the 
new  building  instead  of  twice  a  week  as  formerly. 

WINNETKA  Cook  county  Pop.  1833 

WiNNBTKA    PUBLIC    LIBRARY 

(31  Dec.  1904)  4402  bd  vols  4  period.  circ.  8124  vole  income  IllOO 
Open  2  to  5  Mon.  Wed.  Th.  and  Fri.  7  to  9  Tu.  and  Sat.  Dewey  classifi- 
cation   Dictionary  card  catalog    Open  shelves 

The  library  was  founded  in  1882  and  occupies  rooms  fur- 
nished by  the  village.    Children  have  a  special  department. 

Withers  public  library    see  Bloomington. 

WOODSTOCK  McHenry  county  Pop.  2502 

Woodstock  public  library 

(30  June  1902)  2054  vols  26  period.  Open  1  to  5  daily  7  to  9  ex.  Sun. 
Local  classification    Open  shelves 

The  library  owes  its  existence  to  the  Woodstock  literary 
and  library  association  which  was  established  November  1, 1877. 
By  entertainments  at  which  an  admission  fee  was  charged,  and 
by  annual  dues  from  members,  a  circulating  library  of  a  few 
hundred  books  was  obtained.  This  was  at  first  in  A.  R.  Mur- 
phy's drug  store,  then  for  several  years  in  that  of  A.  S.  Wright. 
In  1890  the  library  had  increased  to  nearly  1000  volumes  and 
upon  the  completion  of  the  city  hall  it  was  proposed  to  turn 
this  collection  over  to  the  city  as  a  foundation  for  a  public 
library  and  reading  room  to  be  located  in  the  new  building,  to 
be  supported  by  the  city  assisted  by  the  Woodstock  literary  and 
library  association,  composed  of  200  of  the  citizens  of  Wood- 
stock. The  city  accepted  and  the  public  library  was  formally 
dedicated  March  24,  1891.  The  Woodstock  literary  and  library 
association  still  retains  an  interest  in  its  management,  though 
the  meetings  of  the  association  have  lapsed.    In  addition  to 
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the  city  appropriation  the  library  has  the  proceeds  from  a  lec- 
ture course  once  in  about  three  years.  Rent,  light  and  heat 
are  furnished  by  the  city. 

YATES  CITY  Knox  county  Pop.  660 

Yatbs  City  school  and  public  library 

(1902)    2240volfl 

In  September  1878  the  high  school  received  from  Knox 
county  agricultural  fair,  ten  volumes  of  Rolfe's  classics,  as  a 
premium.  These  were  placed  in  the  zoological  and  geological 
case  with  the  specimens.  It  was  then  proposed  that  each  pu- 
pil add  one  book  which  he  had  read  with  interest.  Much  en- 
thusiasm resulted  at  first,  a  few  persevered,  and  the  school 
board  incorporated  the  library  as  school  property  and  made 
the  principal  responsible  for  loss  of  books.  A  club  organized 
two  years  previously  to  establish  a  library  had  raised  $25  by 
entertainments  bat  had  done  nothing  for  a  year  so  it  offered  to 
give  money  to  the  school  library  if  the  library  be  made  a 
town  as  well  as  a  school  library  and  be  kept  open  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  Two  prominent  citizens  gave  $50  each  and  this 
bought  125  volumes.  The  library  was  thereupon  opened  to 
anyone  who  gave  one  good  book  or  one  dollar  a  year.  This 
gained  100  volumes  more.  Most  available  resources  having 
been  taxed  to  the  limit  and  fearing  lack  of  interest  if  no  new 
volumes  could  be  bought  the  young  people  formed  a  literary 
society  in  the  interest  of  the  library  and  called  it  the  Yates 
City  libra)'}/  association.  They  had  monthly  literary  socials  in 
the  town  hall,  charging  ten  cents  admission.  The  average 
profits* were  nine  dollars  an  evening  and  a  festival  on  Thanks- 
giving night  netted  $80.  Each  pupil  on  leaving  the  high 
school  is  expected  to  give  one  good  book.  This  adds  about  ten 
volumes  each  year.  Books  are  bought  at  intervals  to  continue 
interest.  The  first  festival  was  held  on  Thanksgiving  1878  and 
that  day  has  been  dedicated  to  the  library.  Up  to  1898  when 
last  reported  the  library  festival  had  been  an  annual  event. 
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A  PRECISE  METHOD  OF  ROASTING  BEEP 

During  the  course  of  extended  investigations  upon  the 
chemistry  of  the  cooking  of  meats,  which  are  being  made  in 
the  Department  of  Chemistry  of  this  University,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  devote  some  time  to  the  consideration  of  the  prac- 
tical question  of  the  methods  of  cooking.  In  preparation  for  a 
series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  losses  and  the  chemical 
changes  which  occur  when  meat  is  roasted,  a  few  preliminary 
experiments  were  made  to  establish  certain  standards  for  the 
cooked  meat  and  to  determine  the  conditions  necessary  to  at- 
tain these. 

The  different  degrees,  designated  as  rare  or  underdone,  me- 
dium rare,  and  well  done,  to  which  meat  may  be  roasted  are  at 
present  largely  matters  of  individual  opinion.  What  may  seem 
rare  to  one  person,  is  medium  rare  to  another,  while  it  is  not  at 
all  uncommon  to  have  meat  that  is  actually  raw  offered  as  rare. 
The  usual  household  method  of  attaining  these  different  de- 
grees by  allowing  for  the  time  of  cooking,  a  definite  number  of 
minutes  for  each  pound  of  meat  contained  in  the  roast,  while 
reliable  to  some  extent,  is  not  sufficiently  accurate  for  careful 
investigations.  Under  such  conditions,  considerable  variations 
may  occur  in  the  degree  of  cooking,  and  it  has  already  been 
shown '  that  the  percentages  of  the  original  constituents  of  the 
raw  meat  which  are  removed  by  cooking  depend  on  this  factor. 

DEGREES  OP  ROASTING 

To  almost  every  one,  the  sight  of  a  well  browned  roast  or 
steak,  somewhat  glossy  from  the  mixture  of  melted  fat  and 
semi-carbonized  substances  with  which  its  surface  is  bathed, 
and  well  puffed  up  by  the  contraction  of  the  outer  fibres  is 
much  more  appetizing  than  one  which  is  a  dull  gray  in  color, 
sodden  and  shrunken  in  appearance.  As  regards  the  interior  of 
the  meat,  however,  there  is  a  greater  diversity  of  taste,  ranging 

^  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.    Office  of  Experiment  Stations,    fiul.  141,  p.  93. 
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from  that  which  prefei*s  that  the  meat  shall  have  been  heated 
only  enough  to  change  slightly  the  color  of  the  interior  to  that 
which  insists  upon  the  disappearance  of  every  trace  of  pink 
color.  There  are  at  least  three  grades  of  roasted  meat,  i.  e.,  rare 
or  underdone,  medium  rare,  and  well  done. 

Rare  or  Underdone  Meat.  A  cross-section  of  a  rare  roast 
shows  the  three  distinct  changes  which  occur  in  roasting.  One 
of  these  changes  is  seen  in  the  center  where  the  dull,  bluish 
red  characteristic  of  the  raw  meat  has  changed  into  the  bright 
rose  red  of  rare  meat.  This  shades  into  a  lighter  pink  toward 
the  outer  portions  and  changes  into  a  dark  gray  in  the  layer 
immediately  underlying  the  outer  browned  crust.  The  ideal 
standard  for  rare  meat  requires  that  the- larger  portion  of  the 
roast  shall  have  been  heated  only  enough  to  effect  this  first 
change  to  rose  red,  so  that  the  outer  brown  crust  and  the  inter- 
mediate gray  layer  shall  be  as  thin  as  possible.  Under  these 
conditions  there  should  be  a  liberal  amount  of  bright  red  juice. 

Well-done  Meat  If  the  cooking  is  continued  for  a  suflScient 
length  of  time,  instead  of  being  distended  the  meat  shrinks 
noticeably,  the  whole  interior  is  found  to  have  become  brown- 
ish-gray in  color  and  the  juice  is  scanty  and  either  colorless  or 
slightly  yellow.  Meat  cooked  to  this  degree  is  said  to  be  well- 
done. 

Medium  Rare  Meat.  A  condition  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes is  indicated  by  the  term  medium  rare.  In  this  case, 
sufficient  heat  has  been  applied  to  change  the  color  of  the  cen- 
ter to  a  light  pink.  The  gray  layer  underlying  the  crust  has 
therefore  extended  considerably  toward  the  center  and  the  free 
juice  is  smaller  in  quantity  and  lighter  in  color  than  in  the  rare 
meat. 

TEMPERATURE   OF  THE  INTERIOR 

The  degrees  of  cooking  indicated  above  are  dependent  upon 
the  temperature  which  is  reached  in  the  interior  of  the  meat 
during  cooking.  A  number  of  investigators  have  observed  the 
degree  of  heat  which  penetrated  to  the  interior  of  various  cooked 
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meats.  This  varied  from  28.75°  C.  in  quickly  roasted  sausage 
to  98°  C.  in  roasted  veal.  Wolffhtlgel  and  Htlppe*  demonstra- 
ted that  the  temperature  in  the  interior  of  large  pieces  of  meat 
never  rises  to  100°  C,  even  after  several  hours  boiling  or  roast- 
ing. Such  researches  as  the  above,  which  have  been  made  in 
considerable  number  had  for  their  object  the  determination  of 
the  extent  of  sterilization  which  was  effected  by  the  process  of 
cooking  and  are  not  pertinent  to  the  present  study.  Sir  Henry 
Thompson'  also  ascertained  the  maximum  temperature  attain- 
ed in  meats  cooked  by  various  methods  and  found  that  how- 
ever thoroughly  the  meat  had  been  cooked  the  mercury  never 
rose  above  185°  or  187°  F.  (85.5°  -86°  C).  It  was  generally 
a  little  below  this  limit. 

Strohmer'  says  of  the  juice  pressed  from  cooked  meat  that 
"if  it  is  a  clear  red,  the  temperature  was  probably  between  50° 
C.  and  60°  C,  but  not  exceeding  65°  C.  Between  70°  C.  and 
72°  C.  the  color  of  the  juice  changes  to  brownish  red,  and  be- 
tween 75°  C.  and  80°  C.  to  yellow."  Liebig*  is  quoted  as  au- 
thority for  the  following:  "When  a  watery  infusion  of  meat 
is  heated  to  133°  F.  (56°  C),  flakes  of  whitish  matter  separate. 
These  flakes  are  albumin.  When  the  temperature  is  raised  to 
158°  F.  (70°  C.)  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  coagulates 
and  the  liquid  which  was  originally  tinged  red  by  this  substance 

is  left  clear  and  almost  colorless Beef  or  mutton 

cannot  be  said  to  be  suflBciently  roasted  until  it  has  acquired 
throughout  the  whole  mass  a  temperature  of  158°  F.,  but  poul- 
try may  be  well  cooked  when  the  inner  parts  have  attained  a 
temperature  of  from  130°  to  140°  F.  (55°  to  60°  C).  This  de- 
pends upon  the  greater  amount  of  blood  which  beef  and  mutton 
contain."  Yeo*^  on  the  other  hand  makes  the  following  state- 
ment. "If  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  joint  does  not 
rise  above  130°  F.  (55°  C.)  it  remains  reddish,  blood  tinged,  and 

*  Oetertag- Wilcox's  Handbook  of  Meat  Inspection,  p.  843. 

*  Food  and  Feeding,  p.  96. 

»  Mitchell's  Flesh  Foods,  p.  214. 

*  Mrft.  Beeton's  Household  Management,  p.  267  to  p.  313. 
« Food  in  Health  and  Diseases,  p.  169. 


'ander-done.'  For  beef,  mutton,  and  game  this  temperature  is 
sufBicient  and  gives  the  tenderest  meat  and  the  best  flavored, 
but  foi;  veal  and  poultry  a  higher  temperature,  157''  F.  to  IW 
F.  is  needed." 

J.  H.  Milroy  ^  found  that  at  60''  C.  from  45.95  per  cent  to 

55.10  per  cent  of  the  albuminous  matter  of  fresh  beef  was  co- 
agulated; at  eO*"  C.  from  64.87  per  cent  to  74.47  per  cent;  at  70^* 
C.  from  90.66  per  cent,  to  91.01  per  cent;  and  at  SO"*  C.  from 

99.11  per  cent  to  100  per  cent. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  one-half  of  these  substances 
iscoagulable  below  50""  C.  (122''  F.)  and  practically  all  of  them 
between  70^*  C.  and  80°  C.  (164"  to  176^*  F.).  At  the  latter  tem- 
l)erature,  oxyhaemoglobin  undergoes  a  decomposition*  which 
probably  marks  the  disappearance  of  the  last  trace  of  red  in  the 
juice. 

These  observations  suggested  a  method  of  determining  the 
degree  of  cooking  which  had  been  reached  in  a  roast.  So  many 
factors  affect  the  results  obtained  by  this  mode  of  cooking,  e.  g., 
temperature  of  oven,  size  and  shape  of  roast,  kind  and  qua,^ity 
of  meat,  and  so  forth,  that  no  satisfactory  rule  has  as  yet  been 
formulated  for  this  process.  Knowing  the  temperature  of  the 
oven,  one  may  be  guided  somewhat  by  the  time  of  cooking,  but 
oven  heat  is  variable  and  as  yet  no  oven  thermometer  suitable 
for  common  use  has  been  devised.  Moreover  under  apparently 
identical  conditions  of  cooking,  different  results  have  been  ob- 
tained. 

Even  after  long  experience,  little  reliable  information  can 
be  gained  from  the  appearance  of  the  outside  of  the  meat. 
Though  a  roast  may,  when  judged  by  external  appearances 
seem  to  be  sufficiently  cooked,  it  may  prove  very  much  under- 
done when  cut.  The  roasting  of  beef  seems  to  the  average 
housekeeper  to  contain  many  elements  of  chance,  and  her  anxi- 
ety is  seldom  relieved  until  the  carver  reveals  the  condition  of 
of  the  interior  of  the  roast.    This  anxiety  has  weighed  so  heav- 


» Archiv.  f.  Hyg.,  1886,  XXV,  p.  164. 
•Mitcheirs  Flesh  Foods,  p.  37. 
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ily  upon  the  minds  of  some  cooks  that  they  have  been  heard  to 
declare  that  they  would  rather  prepare  all  the  rest  of  the  din- 
ner than  to  roast  the  meat. 

Therefore,  a  method  of  knowing  the  condition  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  meat,  regardless  of  its  external  appearance,  might 
prove  of  considerable  help,  especially  to  the  inexperienced 
housekeeper.  It  seemed  that  such  a  method  might  be  found 
by  applying  the  foregoing  principles.  Since  the  degree  of  cook- 
ing depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  coagulation  of  the  soluble 
proteids  of  the  meat,  it  should  be  possible  to  control  the  cook- 
ing by  observing  the  temperature  of  its  interior  during  the  proc- 
ess. The  range  of  the  inner  temperature  of  the  cooked  meats 
seemed  to  be  from  50°  C.  for  rare  meat,  at  which  about  half  of 
the  soluble  proteids  become  insoluble,  to  80°  C.  for  well  done 
meats  when  practically  all  of  these  constituents  are  coagulated. 
In  order  to  test  this  theory  a  few  experiments  were  performed 
by  the  writers  in  this  laboratory. 

PRELIMINARY  COOKING  EXPERIMENTS 

Four  single,  short  rib  roasts  of  beef  containing  the  bone  were 
used  in  these  experiments.  These  were  as  nearly  as  possible 
of  the  same  size,  degree  of  fatness,  and  so  forth.  It  was  the 
purpose  of  these  experiments  to  compare  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  meat  cooked  under  the  same  conditions,  until  the 
temperature  in  the  center  of  the  roasts  reached  respectively 
50°C.,60°C.,  70°C.,  and80°C. 

Each  roast  was  placed  upright  upon  the  rack  of  an  open 
dripping  pan,  the  fat  side  being  uppermost.  An  incision  was 
made  to  its  center  with  a  sharp,  narrow-bladed  knife,  and  a 
short  chemical  thermometer,  registering  100°  C,  inserted  in 
such  a  way  that  the  bulb  was  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  large  muscle  of  the  roast.  It  was  then  placed  in  an 
oven  at  a  temperature  of  249°  C.  (450°  F.).  This  temperature  was 
maintained  for  fifteen  minutes  to  sear  the  meat  thoroughly 
and  then  reduced  to  193°C.  (380°  F.)  for  the  remainder  of  the 
time  of  cooking.    The  meat  was  removed  from  the  oven  when 
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the  thermometer  in  the  center  of  the  roast  registered  the  de- 
sired degree,  allowed  to  stand  at  the  room  temperature  for  from 
thirty  to  forty-five  minutes,  then  placed  in  a  tightly  covered 
glass  sample  jar  over  night.  In  the  morning  it  was  cut  through 
the  center,  the  physical  condition  noted,  and  a  water  color  paint- 
ing made. 

EISE  OF  TEMPERATURE  AFTER  REMOVAL  FROM  OVEN 

The  first  roast  was  removed  from  the  oven  when  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  meat  registered  60''  C.  {HO''  F.).  After  removal 
from  the  oven  the  temperature  continued  to  increase  slowly 
for  ten  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  registered  64.5 ""  C. 
(US'"  F.).  A  similar  increase  in  temperature  occurred  in  each 
case,  except  in  that  of  the  roast  cooked  well-done,  when  the 
temperature  remained  stationary  after  the  meat  was  removed 
from  the  oven. 

On  account  of  this  rise  it  was  found  di£Bcult  to  carry  the 
teaiperature  to  exactly  the  degree  required,  but  the  final  fig- 
ures do  not  differ  greatly  from  the  desired  degrees.  The  tem- 
peratures registered  in  the  meat  when  removed  from  the  oven 
and  the  subsequent  rise  in  temperature  are  tabulated  with  other 
data  below  in  Table  I. 

TABLE  I. — ^TiMB  OF   Cooking    and   Tbicpbratdbb  of  Intbbiob  of  Sinqlb,  Shobt- 

RIB  ROASTB. 


Time  of  cooking. 

Innerte  mperature. 

1 

Weifflit 

Total 

Rate 
pound 

When 

removed 

from 

oven. 

Mftxiin'm 

r«a<;hed 

after 
removal. 

No. 

dejjreeH 

riee  after 

remova.1. 

Condition  of 
cooked  meat 

1 

hU. 

Oes. 

Hni. 

Mins. 

Mina. 

=a 

116 
140 

152 

174 

53.5 
64.5 

09,0 

79.0 

op. 

128 
148 

166 

174! 

7.5 
4.5 

2,6 

12 
8 

4 

1 

2 
3 
4 

4 
4 

3 

4.25 
2.76 

0,25 

5,00 

1 
1 

1 

I 

10 
20 

25 

40 

16.3 
19.2 

2S.2 

30.4 

4a. 5 

00. 0 
79.0 

Verv  rare. 
Medium,  verging  on 

rare. 
Medium,  verging  on 

well-done. 
Welldone, 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  rise  of  temperature  was  great- 
est when  the  temperature  of  the  meat  as  taken  from  the  oven 
was  lowest,  and  that  this  rise  decreased  as  the  temperature  of 
the  interior  increased  until  at  79°  C.  (174°  F.)  there  was  no  rise. 
The  rise  of  temperature  after  removing  from  the  oven  therefore 
would  seem  to  depend  partly  upon  the  difference  in  tempera- 
ture between  the  outside  and  the  inside  of  the  meat,  i.  e.,  the 
greater  the  difference  in  temperature,  the  greater  will  be  the 
rise. 

In  the  case  of  one  roast  which  is  not  included  in  the  table, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  over-cook  the  meat  very  much  by  rais- 
ing the  inner  temperature  to  100°  C.  (212°  F.).  Although  the 
roast  was  thinner  than  usual,  at  the  end  of  one  and  one-half 
hours  the  inner  temperature  was  only  82°  C.  (180°  F.)  and  at 
the  end  of  two  hours,  95.5°  C.  (204°  F.),  at  which  time  the  out- 
side of  the  meat  was  very  much  burned.  It  is  evidently  difficult 
on  account  of  its  poor  conducting  qualities  to  raise  the  temper- 
ature of  a  roast  very  much  above  the  highest  coagulating  point 
of  the  proteids  present.  In  one  case  the  thermometer  was  left 
in  the  meat  for  thirty  minutes  after  the  maximum  temperature, 
66.5°  C.  (156°  F.),  had  been  reached  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
it  had  fallen  to  only  60°  C.  (140°  F.).  The  poor  conducting 
power  of  meat  has  been  discussed  by  Ostertag.  * 

RISE   OF  TEMPERATURE   OF   THE   INTERIOR  OF 
MEAT   DURING  COOKING 

Although  in  the  process  of  roasting,  the  meat  is  submitted 
to  a  temperature  far  in  excess  of  that  suitable  for  the  cooking 
of  proteid,  it  is  evident  that  only  a  very  thin  outside  layer  of 
the  meat  is  affected  by  this  temperature.  The  temperature  of 
the  interior  rises  very  slowly  and  follows  the  same  rule  as  does 
the  rise  in  temperature  after  removing  from  the  oven.  That  is, 
the  greater  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  out- 
side and  the  inside  of  the  meat,  the  greater  is  the  rise  of  tem- 
perature. In  the  case  of  three  of  the  roasts,  the  rise  of  tempera- 

^  handbook  of  Meat  Inspection  p.  843. 
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ture  during  cooking  was  noted  at  stated  intervals.    These  ob- 
servations are  tabulated  in  Table  II. 


STABLE  11.— Rise. OP  ' 

rSMFSBATURB  OF 

Meat  durimo  Cooking. 

Time 
in  the 
oven. 

Inner 

temperature 

of  meat. 

Rise  of 
temperature. 

Rise  of 

temperature 

per  min. 

Mins. 

''C. 

OR 

<>C. 

OR 

oQ. 

op 

Roast  No.  3* 

30 
46 
60 
76 

86 

30 
46 
60 
76 
90 
100 

40 
66 
70 

24.4 
40.0 
62.2 
61.1 
66.6 

27.8 
44.4 
67.8 
68.9 
76.6 
79.9 

30.0 
39.4 
46.7 

76 
104 
126 
142 
162 

82 
112 
136 
166 
168 
174 

86 
103 
116 

Roa8tNo.3 

Roast  No.  3 

16.6 

12.2 

8.9 

6.4 

28 
22 
16 
10 

1.04 
0.81 
0.69 
0.64 

1.87 
1.47 

Roast  No.  3 

1.07 

Roast  No.  3 

1.00 

Roast  No.  4 

Roast  No.  4 

16.6 

13.4 

11.1 

6.6 

3.6 

30 
24 
20 
12 
6 

l.U 
0.89 
0.74 
0.44 
0.36 

2.00 

Roast  No.  4 

1.60 

Roast  No.  4 

1.83 

Roast  No.  4 

0.80 

Roast  No.  4 

0.40 

Roast  No.  1* 

Roast  No.  1 

9.4 
7.3 

17 
13 

0.63 
0.48 

1.13 

Roast  No.  1 

0.87 

^  Lees  fsLt  than  No.  4. 

'  About  one  inch  wider  across  the  back  than  Nob.  3  and  4. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  rise  of  temperature  is  more 
rapid  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  cooking  and  decreases  as 
the  time  of  cooking  increases.  For  example,  in  roast  No.  3  in 
the  period  between  thirty  and  forty-five  minutes  after  going 
into  the  oven,  the  temperature  rose  at  the  rate  of  1.04°  C.  per 
minute.  In  the  last  period  of  ten  minutes,  beginning  seventy- 
five  minutes  after  going  into  the  oven,  the  rise  in  temperature 
was  only  0.54°  C.  per  minute.  Or  otherwise  stated  the  rise  of 
temperature  was  most  rapid  between  25°  C.  and  45°  C.  Be- 
tween 45°  C.  and  70°  C.  the  rate  of  rise  decreased  and  between 
70°  C.  and  80°  C.  it  was  still  more  gradual.  In  two  cases  (Nos. 
3  and  4)  the  rate  of  rise  is  very  similar,  except  during  the  last 
period  of  ten  minutes.  The  comparative  rise  of  temperature 
in  these  cases  is  illustrated  in  Diagrams  I  and  II.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  rise  of  temperature  in  Nos.  3  and  4  may  have  been 
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due  to  a  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  meat  before  going 
into  the  oven,  which  was  not  observed.  It  may  possibly  have 
been  due  also  to  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  fat.  There  was 
less  external  fat  in  No.  3  than  in  No.  4.  Apparently  fat  tissue 
conducts  heat  more  rapidly  than  does  the  muscular  tissue- 
This  statement  has  been  made  also  by  Glage.  ^ 

Drucker"  also  mentions  that  uniformly  lean  meat  is  the 
most  difficult  to  cook  through.  On  the  other  hand  Hoffman ' 
states  that  **the  fat  pieces  of  flesh  are  the  more  difficult  to  ster- 
ilize, the  fat  preventing  a  thorough  penetration  of  the  heat." 
This  is  in  accord  with  the  conclusions  of  various  physiologists 
that  fat  is  a  poorer  conductor  of  heat  than  is  muscle  fiber.  The 
atter  however  are  based  upon  the  conductivity  of  fresh  muscle 
fiber  and  may  not  apply  under  the  conditions  attending  the  ap- 
plication of  heat  during  roasting.  Since  the  proteids  of  the  outer 
surface  of  the  meat  are  coagulated  immediately  upon  going  into 
the  oven,  the  comparison  as  regards  conductivity  must  be  made 
between  the  fat  and  the  coagulated  muscle  fiber.  Hoffman'  also 
mentions  that  the  coagulation  of  the  proteids  makes  the  penetra- 
tion of  the  heat  more  difficult.  Moreover  the  fat  is  capable  of 
acquiring  a  higher  temperature  than  is  the  lean  which  contains 
so  large  a  proportion  of  water. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  illustrations  that  the  small  outer 
muscles,  which  are  surrounded  with  fat,  are  cooked  "well- 
done"  even  in  the  case  of  the  very  rare  roast  (See  Plate  I), 
showing  that  to  a  depth  of  one  or  two  inches  from  the  back  a 
temperature  of  more  than  69°  C.  (156°  F.)  had  been  reached 
since  at  the  latter  temperature  a  little  color  should  remain. 
A  cut  from  the  outside  of  the  large  center  muscle  of  Nos.  1  and 
2  showed  that  from  this  direction,  this  degree  of  heat  had  pen- 
etrated not  more  than  one-quarter  of  an  inch,  since  that  was 
the  depth  of  the  "well-done"  crust.    It  must  be  remembered, 

*  Ostertag- Wilcox,  Handbook  of  Meat  Inspection,  p.  843. 
«  Zeit.  fur  Fieisch-  und  Milch  Hyg.  v.  2,  p.  21-24. 
»  Zeit  tUr  Fieisch-  und  Milch  Hyg.  v.  13,  p.  207. 
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however,  that  the  small  muscle  at  the  back  is  affected  by  heat 
conducted  from  two  directions  while  the  large  center  muscle 
is  subjected  to  heat  from  one  side  only. 

The  difference  in  the  rise  of  temperature  between  Nos.  3 
and  4  is  much  less  than  that  between  No.  1  and  either  of  the 
former.  At  the  end  of  75  minutes  after  being  placed  in  the 
oven,  No.  3  registered  61.1°  C.  (142°  F.),  while  at  the  end  of 
the  same  length  of  time,  No.  4  registered  68.9°  C.  (156^  F.),  a 
difference  of  7.8^  C.  At  the  end  of  70  minutes.  No.  1  registered 
only  46.7°  C.  (116°  F.),  adifference  of  14.4°  C.as  compared  with 
No.  3,  and  of  22.2°  C.  as  compared  with  No.  4.  This  was  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  No.  1  was  almost  one  inch  wider  across  the 
back  than  the  other  samples.  It  seems  probable  that  time  and 
temperature  being  constant,  the  degree  of  cooking  of  a  rib  roast 
will  be  dependent  upon  (1)  thickness  from  back  to  rib  bone, 
(2)  width  across  the  back,  and  (3)  degree  of  fatness. 

Certain  characteristics  of  the  different  degrees  of  cooking 
are  well  shown  by  the  illustration.  One  extreme  is  shown  by 
the  very  full,  plump  appearance  of  the  very  rare  roast,  (See 
Plate  I)  indicating  a  minimum  loss  of  both  water  and  fat.  This 
roast  in  which  the  maximum  temperature  reached  at  the  cen- 
ter was  53.5°  C.  (128°  F.)  was  very  rare  throughout,  apparently 
as  much  so  as  the  most  extreme  taste  would  desire.  By  some, 
the  roast  illustrated  in  Plate  II,  in  which  the  temperature  at 
the  center  was  64.5°  C.  (148°  F)  might  be  called  rare  although 
it  seems  more  properly  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  medium 
rare  stage.  This  gives  a  range  of  11°  C.  in  which  the  meat 
might  be  cooked  rare. 

The  other  extreme  of  medium  cooked  meat,  having  only  a 
slight  trace  of  pink  remaining,  is  illustrated  in  Plate  III.  In 
this  case  the  inner  temperature  reached  69°  C.  (156°  F.).  This 
gives  a  range  for  medium  cooked  meat  of  only  about  5°  C.  In 
Plate  IV  is  seen  an  example  of  well-done  meat  in  which  all  pink 
color  is  destroyed.  The  inner  temperature  of  the  center  of 
this  roast  reached  78°  C.  (174°  F.),  giving  a  range  of  10°  C.  for 
the  well  done  stage.    In  other  words  if  the  inner  temperature 
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of  a  roast  is  between  55°  C.  and  65°  C.  the  meat  will  be  rare; 
if  it  is  between  65°  C,  and  70°  C,  it  will  be  medium  rare;  and 
if  between  70°  and  80°  C,  it  will  be  well  done. 

The  increase  in  the  loss  of  water  and  fat  as  the  degree  of 
cooking  increases,  is  shown  by  the  drawing  away  of  the  flank 
muscles  from  the  end  of  the  bone.  The  outer  lay^r  of  fatty 
tissue  is  gradually  emptied  of  its  contents,  until  in  the  very 
well-done  roast  it  is  principally  a  crisp  layer  of  connective  tis- 
sue, holding  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  fat. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  OVEN  TEMPERATURE  IN 

ROASTING 

Since  the  determination  of  the  temperature  reached  in  the 
center  of  the  meat  seemed  to  offer  a  reasonable  basis  for  deter- 
mining and  regulating  the  degree  of  cooking,  a  series  of  experi- 
ments was  made  to  study  the  influence  of  the  oven  temperature 
in  cooking  meats  to  the  three  different  degrees.  The  third  and 
fourth  standing  rib  cuts  from  animals  about  three  years  old 
were  selected  for  these  experiments.  The  roasts  were  as  uni- 
form in  size  and  character  as  could  be  obtained  from  the  local 
market.  Although  unusual  care  was  taken  in  this  respect  there 
was  necessarily  more  or  less  variation  in  the  character  of  the 
different  samples.  The  meat  was  freed  from  bone,  tightly  rolled 
and  secured  with  steel  skewers.  An  incision  was  made  to  the 
center  of  the  meat  with  a  sharp,  narrow-bladed  knife  and  a 
short  chemical  thermometer  inserted  in  such  a  way  that  the 
bulb  of  the  thermometer  reached  the  center  of  the  large  muscle 
of  the  roast. 

Each  roast  was  placed  on  the  rack  of  an  open  dripping  pan, 
the  fat  side  being  uppermost,  so  that  the  two  cut  surfaces  were 
equally  exposed  to  the  oven  heat.  In  every  case  the  meat  was 
first  placed  in  the  oven  at  a  temperature  of  250°  C.  and  thife 
temperature  maintained  for  fifteen  minutes  to  sear  the  surface 
of  the  meat.  The  temperature  was  then  reduced  to  the  degi-ee 
desired  for  the  remainder  of  the  cooking.  This,  for  the  high 
oven  temperature,  was  195°  C;  for  the  medium,  175^  Ci;  and 
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for  the  low  temperature,  100°  C.  For  the  longer  part  of  the 
process,  195°  C.  seemed  as  high  a  temperature  as  could  be  used 
without  causing  excessive  browning  of  the  surface.  The  medi- 
um temperature  was  selected  as  representing  a  condition  of  the 
oven,  familiar  to  most  housekeepers  for  bread-baking  purposes. 

With  the  low  temperature,  the  objects  were  to  use  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  maximum  temperature  (83°  C.)  which  is  theo- 
retically suitable  for  proteid  substances,  and  to  produce,  at  the 
same  time,  the  searing  and  browning  of  the  outer  surf  ace,  which 
is  essential  in  well  roasted  meat.  It  having  been  demonstrated 
that  when  cooked  at  83°  C.  the  meat  came  from  the  oven  gray 
and  unattractive  looking,*  it  was  decided  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  oven  to  100°  C.  in  these  experiments. 

At  the  two  higher  temperatures  the  whole  process  was  car- 
ried on  in  the  oven  of  a  gas  range.  For  cooking  at  the  low 
temperature  the  same  oven  was  used  for  the  preliminary  fifteen 
minutes  searing,  after  which  the  meat  was  transferred  to  the 
Aladdin  *  oven  for  the  remainder  of  the  cooking.  In  this  oven 
it  is  possible  to  maintain  an  even  temperature,  and  there  is 
practically  no  oven  ventilation. 

In  order  that  the  maximum  inner  temperature  of  the  cen- 
ter after  removal  from  the  oven  should  approximate  55°  C.  for 
the  rare,  65°  C.  for  the  medium  rare,  and  75°  C.  for  the  well- 
done  meat  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  the  roasts  at  43° 
C,  55"^  C,  and  70°C.,  when  the  temperature  of  cooking  was 
either  195°  C.  or  175**  C.  When  the  temperature  of  cooking 
was  100°  C.  it  was  necessary,  for  reasons  to  be  hereafter  stated, 
to  allow  the  inner  temperature  to  reach  higher  degrees  in  each 
case  before  removal  from  the  oven. 

In  the  first  series  of  experiments,  duplicate  cuts  from  the 
right  and  left  side  of  the  same  aniraal  were  roasted  side  by  side 
under  exactly  the  same  conditions  in  order  to  test  the  method 
of  cooking.  After  cooling  over  night  the  roasts  were  cut 
through  the  center  and  their  physical  appearance  compared. 

'  Univ.  of  111.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Cir.  71,  p.  24. 
*  Atkinson's  Science  of  Nutrition. 
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Afterwards  one  roast  was  taken  for  analysis  and  the  other 
tested  for  flavor,  toughness,  and  so  forth.  The  results  of  this 
series  are  tabulated  below. 


TABLE  III 

.    Time  of  Cooking  and  Inner  Temperature  of 

Duplicate  Roasts. 

Cooking 

Expedment 

No, 

1 
1 

Weight 
ToasL 

1. 

Temperature 
remainder 
of  time. 

Total  time 
of 

cooking. 

I. 

tl| 

1-^ 

1^ 

Lbe. 

Om. 

<^C, 

**C, 

Hre, 

1 

1 

Mins. 

40 
36 

Mine. 

°a 

"^a 

169 
Dnplicate... 

1833 
18»4 

6 
4 

5,5 
ILO 

250 
250 

1»5 

195 

18,7 
20,2 

43 
43 

67 
68 

170 
DnpHcate.., 

1836 
1H37 

4 

4 

7,75 
6.5 

250 
250 

195 
195 

1 
1 

36 
30 

21.1 
20.6 

43 
43 

53 

56.5 

Average. . 

171 
Duplica^-e,.. 

1838 
1839 

4 

3 
3 

11.64 

7,0 

1 

1 

1 

35 

35 

40 

20.1 

28,6 
29.0 

66 
66 

66.1 

250 
260 

106 
196 

62.5 

64.0 

172 
Duplicate, . . 

1840 
1841 

6 
5 

7.0 
6.6 

250 
250 

196 
195 

2 
2 

30 
16 

27.5 

25.0 

55 

66 

61.6 

62.6 

173 
Dtiplioite,., 

1S42 
1843 

3 

3 

15.5 

13.75 

250 

250 

m 

196 

1 
1 

50 

55 

27.7 
29,8 

55 
65 

61.5 
62,6 

Average.. 

174 
Duplicate.., 

(6)-., 

4 

3,79 

1 

68 

27,9 

62.6 

1844 
1846 

5 
5 

2,76 
1,0 

250 
260 

195 
196 

3 
3 

00 
00 

34.7 

35.6 

70 

70 

74 
74 

175 
Duplitate.,, 

1846 
1S47 

4 

4 

10,6 
11,25 

260 
250 

195 
195 

2 
2 

46 
30 

35.4 

31.8 

70 

70 

73 
73     , 

Average. . 

H},.. 

4 

14,37 

2 

49 

34,4 

73.5 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  roasts  in  Experiment  No. 
169,  the  duplicates  compared  very  closely  in  weight.  In  Cooking 
Experiments  Nos.169, 170,  171,  and  173  there  was  a  difference  of 
5  minutes  in  the  total  time  of  cooking  of  the  two  roasts,  and  in 
Nos.  172  and  175  there  was  a  difference  of  15  minutes.  The 
difference  in  the  time  of  cooking  per  pound  of  the  duplicate 
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roasts,  ranges  from  0.4  in  Cooking  Experiment  No.  171,  to  8.6 
minutes  in  Cooking  Experiment  No.  175.  In  Experiments  No. 
169  and  175  where  the  difference  in  the  time  of  cooking  was 
greatest,  there  was  a  noticeable  difference  in  the  degree  of 
cooking  of  the  two  duplicates,  those  which  were  cooked  for  the 
shorter  time  per  pound  being  less  thoroughly  cooked  than  their 
duplicates.  This  in  both  cases  was  due  to  a  slight  difference  in 
the  position  of  the  thermometers  in  the  roasts.  In  all  other 
cases  the  duplicate  roasts  compared  very  closely  in  the  degree 
of  cooking,  as  judged  by  physical  appearance. 

TIME  PER  POUND  IN  RELATION  TO  DEGREE  OF  COOKING 

In  the  four  roasts  which  were  cooked  to  43°  C.  (rare  or  un- 
derdone) at  195°  C,  the  time  per  pound  ranged  from  18.7  min- 
utes to  21.1  minutes,  averaging  20.1  minutes.  In  the  six  roasts 
which  were  cooked  to  55°  C.  (medium),  the  time  ranges  from 
25  minutes  to  29.8  minutes  per  pound,  averaging  27.9  minutes- 
In  the  four  roasts  cooked  to  70"  C.  (well-done)  the  time  varied 
from  31.8  minutes  to  35.8  minutes,  averaging  34.4  minutes  per 
pound. 

This  rate  per  pound  is  considerably  greater  than  the  rate 
necessary  to  cook  the  single  short  rib  roasts  (not  rolled)  used 
in  the  previous  experiments.  In  the  latter  case  (Table  I)  only 
16.3  minutes  per  pound  were  required  to  cook  the  meat  rare 
(46.5°  C),  19.2  minutes  per  pound  to  cook  it  medium  (60°  C.) 
and  34.4  minutes  per  pound,  very  well  done  (79°  C).  This  is 
no  doubt  due  to  the  difference  in  shape  and  size  of  the  two 
kinds  of  roasts.  In  the  rolled  roasts  the  meat  is  in  a  much 
more  compact  form  than  it  is  in  the  short  rib  roasts.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  number  of  minutes  required  per  pound  in  the 
two  kinds  of  roasts  is  illustrated  in  Diagram  HI  and  Tables  No. 
I  and  IV. 

RISE  OF  TEMPERATURE  AFTER  REMOVAL  FROM  OVEN 

The  rise  of  temperature  in  the  rolled  roasts  after  removal 
from  the  oven  followed  the  same  rule  as  in  the  short  rib  roasts. 
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TABLE  IV.    TiMB  OF  Cooking  and  Inner  Temperature  of  Roasts  at  Different 

Oven  Temperatures. 


•B 

^ 

5  £ 

Is 

Sg 

PI 

.s| 

Rieeof 

Time 

CoDdiUoQ 

Number  of 

3  ^ 

inner 

of 

of 

experJmenUi. 

■it 

temperature. 

cooking. 

Meat 

H 

-^ 

S 

r 

1 

Mftxi- 

Mini-    Aver- 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Aver- 

'C. 

*a 

°C. 

uauoi. 

mum.  I  age. 

mum. 

mum. 

sg^. 

"a 

C. 

°C. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Average  of  4 

195 

43 

66,1 

16 

10   ' 

13,1 

21.1 

18.7 

20.1 

Rare 

Avem)^  of  2 

175 

43.8 

55.8 

12 

12 

12 

18.4 

18.1 

18.3 

Rare 

Average  of  'I 

lOU 

m 

58 

2 

2 

'  2 

39,7 

37,3 

38,5 

Rare 

Average  of  8 

195 

54.9 

62.0 

10.5 

6.5 

7.9 

29.8 

2K8 

26.6 

Medium  rare 

Avenige  of  6 

175 

55.4 

m.h 

10 

7 

B.l 

30, B 

22,9 

26.0 

Medium  rare 

Average  of  4 

100 

62.1 

63,9 

2,6 

1,5 

1.8 

44.3 

41. 4 

42.8 

Medium  rare 

Average  of  4 

196 

70 

73.5 

4 

3 

3.5 

:^,5 

31.8 

34,4 

Well  done 

A  verage  of  2 

175 

70 

74.3 

5 

3,6       4.3 

33.4 

29.3 

31.4 

Well  done 

Average  of  3 

100 

72,7 

72.7 

89.6 

09.4 

79.8 

Well  done 

That  is,  the  lower  the  inner  temperature  of  the  meat  when  re- 
moved, the  greater  was  the  rise  after  removal.  This  rise  of 
temperature  was  however  greater  in  every  instance  in  the 
rolled,  two  rib  roasts  than  in  the  short,  single  roasts.  When 
removed  at  43°  C,  the  average  rise  in  the  rolled  roasts  was 
13.1°  C,  while  in  the  single  roasts  removed  at  46.5°  C,  it  was 
7.5"  C.  At  55°  C,  the  average  rise  in  the  rolled  roasts  was  7.9°  C, 
while  at  60°  C,  in  the  short  rib  the  rise  was  4.5°  C.  The  com- 
parative rise  of  the  inner  temperature  in  the  two  kinds  of 
roasts  is  shown  in  Diagram  IV  and  Tables  No.  I  and  IV. 

The  difference  in  the  rise  of  temperature  in  the  two  cases 
is  seen  to  be  greatest  at  the  lowest  temperature.  Above  55°  C, 
the  rise  in  the  two  instances  follows  almost  parallel  lines. 

Influence  of  Temperature  of  Cooking  upon  rise  in  Inner  • 
Temperature  after  Removal  from  Oven 

The  rise  of  the  inner  temperature  after  removal  from  the 
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aven  is  dependent  upon  the  temperature  at  which  the  meat  is 
cooked  as  well  as  upon  the  inner  temperature  of  the  meat.  In 
Table  IV  is  shown  the  maximum,  minimum,  and  average  rise 
of  temperature  upon  removal  from  the  oven,  when  cooked  at 
the  different  temperatures.  This  data  is  also  illustrated  in 
Diagram  V. 

The  average  rise  in  temperature  ranges  from  nothing  in 
the  roasts  cooked  well-done  at  100''  C.  to  18.r  C.  in  the  roasts 
cooked  rare  at  195°  C.  When  the  roasts  were  cooked  rare  at 
175''  C,  the.  rise  of  inner  temperature  is  but  one  degree  less  than 
in  those  equally  cooked  at  195°  C. 

In  the  well-done  and  medium  rare  roasts,  the  rise  at  the 
two  higher  cooking  temperatures  is  very  nearly  equal.  At 
lOO''  C.  the  rise  of  temperature  was  the  same  whether  the  meat 
was  cooked  rare  or  medium  rare.  Because  of  the  small  rise  of 
temperature  observed  in  the  roasts  cooked  at  100**  C,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  raise  the  inner  temperature  of  the  meat  to 
a  higher  degree  before  removing  from  the  oven  so  that  the  max- 
imum temperature  after  removing  from  the  oven  should  cor- 
respond more  nearly  with  those  in  the  other  cases. 

The  lines  showing  the  rise  of  the  inner  temperature  in  the 
medium  rare  and  well-done  roasts  are  nearly  parallel.  The 
rise  of  temperature  in  the  rare  roasts  shows  a  marked  diver- 
gence frcyn  this  parallel. 

A  similar  rise  of  temperature  was  noticed  by  J.  Lawrence 
Hamilton,'  who  says  that  in  large  joints  there  may  be  a  rise  of 
30°  F. 

INFLUENCE  OF   OVEN   TEMPERATURE  UPON  LENGTH 
OF  TIME  OF  COOKING 

When  the  oven  temperature  was  only  100°  C,  the  number 
of  the  minutes  per  pound  required  to  produce  the  same  degree  of 
cooking  was,  as  was  to  be  expected,  considerably  greater  than 
the  time  required  at  either  of  the  higher  temperatures.  At 
175°  C,  however,  the  time  of  cooking  per  pound  is  found  to  be  ac- 


'  Lancet  1894,  Dec.  8,  p.  1376. 
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tually  less  than  that  at  l^b""  C.  In  only  two  cases  was  the  time 
of  cooking  per  pound  at  the  latter  temperature  lower  than  In  the 
corresponding  series  at  175°  C.  A  comparison  of  the  length  of 
time  required  to  produce  the  same  results  is  made  in  Table  IV 
and  Diagram  VI. 

At  100''  C,  the  average  time  required  for  the  rare  roasts 
was  88.5  minutes  per  pound,  for  the  medium  rare  roasts  42.8 
minutes,  and  for  the  well-done  79.8  minutes  per  pound  At 
195''  C,  the  average  time  for  the  rare  roasts  was  20.1  minutes, 
for  the  medium  rare  26.5  minutes,  and  for  the  well-done  34.4 
minutes. 

The  slightly  longer  time  required  at  195°  C.  than  at  175°  C. 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  at  this  temperature  the  outer  crust 
is  so  hardened  and  dried  that  it  becomes  a  poorer  conductor  of 
heat.  In  Diagram  VI,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  the  • 
number  of  minutes  per  pound  required  for  the  medium  and 
rare  roasts  at  the  different  oven  temperatures  follows  almost 
parallel  lines.  This  is  true  also  of  the  well-done  roasts  when 
cooked  at  195°  C.  and  175°  C,  but  from  this  point  to  100°  C. 
the  line  diverges  considerably.  Apparently  it  is  much  more 
difficult,  at  the  latter  temperature,  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  interior  of  the  meat  from  60°  C.  to  70°  C.  than  it  is  to 
raise  it  from  50°  C.  to  60°  C. 

Results  of  Roasting  at  Different  Temperatures 

The  physical  characteristics  of  the  roasts  cooked  at  different 
temperatures  are  also  of  importance.  In  general  it  may  be 
said  that  the  lower  the  temperature  of  the  oven,  the  more  uni- 
form will  be  the  condition  of  the  interior  of  the  meat.  Even 
in  those  roasts  cooked  medium  rare  in  the  Aladdin  oven  at 
100°  C,  the  pink  coloration  extended  almost  to  the  surface  of 
the  meat. 

At  all  of  the  temperatures  used,  the  meat  was  well  browned 
and  attractive  looking.  The  temperature  of  100°  C.  in  the 
Aladdin  oven  proved  therefore  to  be  sufficient  to  retain  the 
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browning  produced  by  tbe  preliminary  searing.  At  1%"*  C. 
there  was  some  tendency  to  over-browning,  especially  when 
the  roasts  were  cooked  well-done.  At  the  latter  temperature 
also  the  well-done  layer  is  somewhat  deeper  than  in  the  meat 
cooked  at  175"  C. 

In  a  test  made  by  cooking  duplicate  samples  from  the 
same  animal,  one  in  the  gas  range  oven  at  195 ""  C.  and  the  oth- 
er in  the  Aladdin  oven  at  100''  C,  it  was  agreed  that  the  latter 
gave  the  best  results  in  regard  to  the  flavor  and  juiciness  of  the 
meat  but  that  there  was  little  difference  in  the  tenderness  of 
the  two  roasts.  The  roast  cooked  in  the  gas  range  seemed 
more  compact  and  closer  in  texture  and  was  noticeably  drier 
in  the  lean  part  than  that  cooked  in  the  Aladdin  oven. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  character  of  the  drip- 
pings in  the  three  cases.  At  195""  C.  the  color  of  the  melted 
fat  in  the  drippings  ranged  from  a  deep  crimson  to  a  topaz  yel- 
low. Upon  cooling  these  became  lighter  in  color  but  were  still 
veiy  much  darker  than  the  drippings  produced  at  175''  C.  which 
were  almost  white.  The  drippings  produced  in  the  Aladdin  oven 
were  very  scanty  in  amount,  the  fat  was  very  light  colored, 
and  there  was  a  variable  quantity  of  watery  juice. 

To  produce  the  most  desirable  flavor  if  the  drippings  are  to 
be  used  as  gravy,  a  comparatively  high  temperature  is  probably 
necessary.  It  is  desirable  however  to  avoid  a  temperature  suf- 
ficiently high  to  cause  excessive  decomposition  of  the  fat,  which 
is  indicated  by  the  deepening  in  color,  since  these  decomposi- 
tion products  are  irritating  and  may  cause  digestive  disturb- 
ances. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  EXPERIMENTS 

In  order  to  secure  further  information  upon  some  of  the 
questions  raised  by  the  preceding  experiments,  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  repeat  a  few  of  the  typical  cases  in  order  to  ob- 
serve the  temperature  in  different  parts  of  the  rolled  roasts. 
For  this  purpose  the  same  cuts  were  used  as  in  the  previous  ex- 
periment, namely,  the  third  and  fourth  ribs.    These  were  pre- 
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pared  for  cooking  exactly  as  before  by  boning  and  rolling.  Two 
pairs  of  the  roasts,  Nos.  5  and  5a  and  7  and  7a  were  duplicates 
from  the  right  and  left  side  of  the  same  carcass.  The  remain- 
ing pair,  Nos.  6  and  6a,  differed  considerably  in  size  and  weight, 
and  serve  best  to  illustrate  the  difference  in  time  required,  ac- 
cording to  the  weight  of  the  roasts.  The  weight,  dimensions, 
and  time  of  cooking  of  the  six  roasts  are  given  in  Table  V.  All 
of  these  roasts  except  No.  6  were  from  heavy  and  apparently 
quite  mature  beef. 

TABLE  V.    Weight,  Dimensions,  and  Time  op  Cooking  Two-rib  Rolled  Roasts. 
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57 
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62 

64.6 
64 

64 
64.5 

63.8 
63.6 

The  experiments  were  made  in  duplicate,  two  roasts  being 
cooked  medium  rare  at  each  of  the  three  oven  temperatures 
previously  used.  Three  thermometers  were  inserted  in  each 
roast.  One  was  placed  as  before  at  the  center,  a  second  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  under  the  outer  surface,  and  the  third 
half  way  between  these  two.  The  bulbs  of  the  three  thermom- 
eters were  directly  in  line  with  each  other.  The  temperature 
was  observed,  during  the  cooking,  at  fifteen  minute  intervals 
and  at  five  minute  intervals  after  removal  from*  the  oven,  until 
the  maximum  temperature  was  reached. 

TEMPERATURE   OF  THE  INTERIOR 
The  inner  temperature  observed  in  each  roast  is  recorded 
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in  Table  VI,  (page  31)  the  rise  of  temperature  for  each  set  of 
duplicates  being  plotted  in  Diagrams  VII,  VIII,  and  IX.  The 
rise  of  temperature  observed  in  similar  portions  of  the  duplicate 
roasts  is  quite  uniform  in  all  cases  except  those  cooked  at  175° 
C.  The  weight  and  dimensions  of  these  two  roasts  were  quite 
different  and  the  rise  of  temperature  in  the  smaller  roast  was 
more  rapid. 

As  a  result  of  the  preliminary  cooking  for  fifteen  minutes 
at  250°  C.  there  was  an  immediate  and  considerable  rise  of  the 
temperature  near  the  surface.  According  to  Table  VI  and  the 
accompanying  diagrams  it  may  be  seen  that  this  initial  rise 
ranged  from  U^  C.  in  Roast  No.  7  to  13°  C.  in  Roast  No.  6a.  In 
the  latter  instance  the  thermometer  was  however  more  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  meat  than  in  the  other  cases. 

The  temperature  at  the  center  of  the  meat  was  very  little 
affected  by  this  first  heating  but  after  this  period  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  interior  rose  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  did  that  of 
the  exterior.  The  rate  of  rise  at  the  intermediate  point  was 
about  the  same  as  that  at  the  center. 

The  difference  in  the  uniformity  with  which  the  roasts  are 
cooked  under  these  various  conditions  is  shown  by  the  varia- 
tions in  the  temperature  at  the  three  points.  In  the  roasts 
cooked  at  195°  C.  the  difference  in  temperature  between  the 
center  and  intermediate  point  when  removed  from  the  oven 
averaged  9°  Cl  Between  the  center  and  the  surface  the  aver- 
age difference  in  temperature  was  25°  C.  The  differences  in 
temperature  in  the  roasts  cooked  at  175°  C.  were,  between  the 
center  and  intermediate  point  5°  C,  between  the  center  and 
the  surface  13°  C.  In  the  roasts  cooked  at  100°  C.  the  variation 
in  the  temperature  between  the  center  and  the  intermediate 
point  was  1°  C.  and  between  the  center  and  the  surface  5°  C. 
It  is  evident  that  since  in  the  roasts  cooked  at  the  lower  tem- 
perature the  degrees  of  heat  reached  in  the  different  portions 
are  very  similar,  the  meat  will  be  found  in  very  nearly  the 
same  condition  throughout. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  slight  difference  in  the  tem- 
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TABLE  VI.     I 
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peratare  of  the  roasts  before  going  into  the  oven  does  not  exert 
a  marked  difference  upon  the  subsequent  rise  of  temperattire. 
For  example,  there  was  a  difference  of  6°  0.  between  the  tem- 
perature of  the  centers  of  Nos.  7  and  7a  before  these  were  placed 
in  the  oven,  but  this  difference  gradually  diminished  until  it 
was  reduced  to  but  V  G.  fifteen  minutes  before  the  latter  was 
removed  from  the  oven.  The  same  fact  is  shown  in  the  roasts 
cooked  at  195°  C.  Here  there  was  a  difference  of  but  3°  C,  in 
the  initial  temperature  but  that  which  had  the  lower  tempera- 
ture at  the  beginning  rose  above  the  other  during  cooking. 

A  comparison  of  the  averages  of  the  temperature  at  the 
centers  of  the  duplicate  roasts  (See  Diagram  X)  shows  that  at 
100°  C.  the  temperature  during  the  first  hour  of  cooking  rose 
the  most  rapidly.  After  the  first  hour  the  rise  was  most  rapid 
in  the  roasts  cooked  at  195°  C.  During  the  whole  time  the  rise 
of  temperature  at  175°  C.  occupies  an  intermediate  position. 

The  same  diagram  illustrates  the  difference  in  the  rate  of 
rise  of  the  temperature  of  the  single  short  rib  and  the  rolled 
rib  roasts.  The  average  weight  of  the  former  was  3^  pounds 
and  of  the  latter  7  pounds.  The  time  required  to  attain  a  tem- 
perature of  55°  C.  at  the  center  of  each  was  one  hour  for  the 
former  and  two  and  three-fourths  hours  for  the  latter.  Hence 
it  is  evident  that  the  size  and  shape  of  the  roast  has  a  marked 
influence  upon  the  time  required.  The  greater  amount  of  sur- 
face exposed  by  the  single  short  rib  roast  in  proportion  to  its 
cubic  contents  makes  it  possible  for  the  heat  to  penetrate  to 
its  center  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  in  the  rolled  roasts. 

The  difference  in  the  time  required  to  cook  two  roasts  of 
the  same  character  but  of  different  weights  is  illustrated  by 
Nos.  fi  and  (Ja.  The  former  weighing  4  ll)s.  7  ozs.  required  at 
the  rate  of  27  minutes  per  pound  and  the  hitter  weighing  7  lbs. 
14  ozs.  but  22.9  minutes  per  pound  to  reach  the  same  degree. 
Tt  may  be  said  in  general  that  other  tilings  being  equal  the 
heavier  the  roast,  the  less  will  be  the  time  per  pound  required 
to  cook  it. 

After  the  roast  is  removed  from  the  oven  the  temperature 
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of  the  exterior  drops  immediately,  the  most  rapid  fall  occurring 
during  the  first  fifteen  minutes,  after  which  it  is  more  gradual. 
The  temperature  of  the  center  rises  slowly  and  steadily  during  a 
period  of  from  30  minutes  in  the  roasts  cooked  at  100°,  C,  to  45 
minutes  in  those  cooked  at  175°  C,  or  195**  C.  As  before  stated 
the  rise  is  greatest  when  the  cooking  has  been  carried  on  at 
the  latter  temperatures.  The  temperature  at  the  intermediate 
point  rises  slowly  for  from  15  to  30  minutes  after  removal  from 
the  oven  and  then  falls  very  slowly. 

In  this  supplementary  set  of  experiments  the  only  roast 
(No.  6a)  cooked  at  175°  C.  which  can  be  compared  with  those 
cooked  at  195°  C.  required  about  the  same  time  per  pound,  the 
rise  of  temperature  being  a  little  more  gradual. 

CONCLUSIONS 

As  a  result  of  the  foregoing  observations  it  may  be  con- 
cluded: 

1.  That  the  conditions  of  the  interior  of  a  roast  may  be 
quite  accurately  determined  and  therefore  the  degree  of  cook- 
ing controlled  by  observing  the  temperature  reached  in  the 
center  of  the  meat. 

2.  That,  except  in  the  case  of  the  roasts  cooked  well-done 
at  100°  C,  there  is  always  a  rise  of  temperature  in  the  center 
of  the  meat  after  being  removed  from  the  oven,  when  cooked 
under  the  conditions  of  these  experiments,  if  the  meat  is  not  cut. 

3.  That  this  rise  of  temperature  depends  upon  (1)  the 
temperature  of  cooking  and  (2)  the  temperature  of  the  interior 
of  the  roast  when  removed  from  the  oven,  (3)  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  roast. 

4.  That  the  number  of  minutes  per  pound  necessary  to 
produce  a  certain  degree  of  cooking  depends  upon  (1)  the  char- 
acter of  the  cut  as  regards  size,  shape,  etc.,  and  (2)  the  temper- 
ature of  the  oven.  For  example,  a  single  short  rib  roast  con- 
taining the  bone  required  16.3  minutes  per  pound  to  cook  the 
meat  rare,  while  the  two-rib  rolled  roasts  averaged  20.1  minates 
at  the  same  temperature  to  reach  the  same  condition. 
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5.  That  the  roasts  are  as  quickly  cooked  at  175*"  C;  as  at 
195°  C.  This  is  important  from  a  practical  stand  point  as  it 
involves  a  question  of  economy  in  fuel,  especially  if  gas  is  the 
fuel  used. 

6.  When  cooked  at  100°  C,  a  very  much  longer  time  is  re- 
quired to  raise  the  inner  temperature  from  medium  (62°  C.) 
to  well-done  (72°  C.)  than  to  cause  the  same  rise  at  195°  C,  or 
175°  C.  There  is  therefore  very  much  less  danger  of  over-cook- 
ing the  meat  at  this  temperature  (100°  C).  At  the  higher 
temperature  a  very  few  minutes  over-cooking  may  be  suflBcient 
to  carry  the  inner  temperature  above  the  desired  degree. 

7.  That  the  lower  the  temperature  of  cooking,  the  more 
uniform  is  the  condition  of  the  interior  of  the  meat. 

8.  That  by  any  of  the  methods  of  cooking  used  in  these 
experiments  an  attractive  appearance  is  produced. 
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PHOTOMETRIC  OBSERVATIONS  OF  DOUBLE  STARS 

For  many  years  astronomers  have  been  observing  double 
stars  for  the  purpose  of  extending  our  knowledge  of  the  siderial 
system,  and  as  a  result  the  literature  of  Astronomy  abounds 
with  observations  of  these  stars,  which  usually  include  meas-  • 
ures  of  position  angle  and  distance,  and  estimates  of  the  rela- 
tive brightness  of  the  components.  The  measures  of  angle 
and  distance  are  made  with  all  possible  care  ;  but  as  a  rule  the 
magnitude  estimates  are  very  rough,  and  serve  only  as  a  means 
of  identification  for  subsequent  observations.  If  in  past  years 
the  double  star  observers  had  been  able  to  estimate  magnitudes 
with  the  same  accuracy  that  they  have  measured  the  coordin- 
ates, we  should  now  have  most  excellent  material  for  a  more 
complete  study  of  the  changes  in  stellar  systems. 

The  only  systematic  study  of  the  relative  brightness  of 
double  stars,  with  the  aid  of  a  photometer,  was  made  at  Har- 
vard College  Observatory  by  Director  E.  C.  Pickering  and  his 
assistants  in  1878  and  1879.  *  With  a  polarizing  photometer 
measures  were  made  of  the  difference  of  magnitude  of  the  com- 
ponents of  about  two  hundred  bright  doubles,  and  a  compari- 
son with  the  previous  estimates  of  Struve  revealed  the  presence 
of  certain  systematic  errors  which  must  affect  the  work  of  oth- 
er observers  as  well  as  that  of  Struve. 

The  photometer  at  Harvard  was  attached  to  the  fifteen 
inch  equatorial,  and  because  of  the  loss  of  light  in  the  form 
of  photometer  used,  a  telescope  of  this  apperture  was  neces- 
sary to  measure  the  brightness  of  stars  where  the  fainter  com- 
ponent was  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  magnitude.  The  writer 
has  recently  observed  a  number  of  double  stars  with  a  twelve 
inch  refractor,  and  the  close  agreement  of  the  results  with  the 
previous  work  of  the  Harvard  observers  shows  that  the  accu- 
racy of  these  measures  is  equal  to  that  obtained  with  any  other 

^  (Annals  of  Harvard  College  Observatory,  Vol.  11.) 
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photometer  yet  devised.  .Here  is  a  wide  field  for  instruments 
of  moderate  size,  and  it  seems  that  the  accuracy  of  the  results 
is  not  impaired  by  bad  seeing,  so  that  a  small  telescope  in  a 
poor  situation  may  produce  work  of  value.  The  present  publi- 
cation contains  measures  and  results  for  107  stars,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  such  work.  There  are 
enough  double  stars  within  reach  of  the  apparatus  to  keep  an 
observer  busy  for  a  life  time. 

As  no  general  description  of  this  Observatory  has  been  pub- 
lished, the  main  features  of  the  equipment  are  given  here. 

Telescope.  The  Brashear  objective  is  of  12  inches  clear 
aperture  and  180  inches  focal  length.  The  mounting  by  War- 
ner and  Swasey  was  erected  in  1896.  It  is  steady  and  conven- 
ient, clamps  and  slow  motions  in  both  hour  angle  and  declina- 
tion being  brought  to  the  eye  end.  The  driving  clock  runs  sat- 
isfactorily and  a  star  image  remains  apparently  stationary  in 
the  field,  except  for  a  vibration  of  8\  periodic  in  4  minutes, 
which  is  due  to  an  eccentricity  of  the  driving  worm. 

When  the  writer  took  charge  of  this  Observatory  in  1903, 
he  found  that  the  12  inch  objective  had  not  given  satisfaction 
for  some  years.  The  out  of  focus  images  were  elliptical,  and 
with  good  seeing  the  definition  was  rather  poor.  However,  the 
lens  was  far  from  useless,  and  it  seemed  best  to  go  ahead  with 
the  prognim  of  double  stars,  most  of  which  were  easy  objects 
for  an  instrument  of  this  size.  During  the  summer  of  1905, 
the  writer  was  to  be  absent  from  the  Observatory,  and  the  lens 
was  shipped  to  Allegheny  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Brashear,  who 
naturally  became  interested  when  he  learned  that  an  objective 
of  his  manufacture  was  not  giving  satisfaction.  He  found  that 
the  metal  ring  which  holds  the  lenses  in  the  cell  had  been 
pressed  down  on  one  side,  and  allowed  to  remain,  causing  a 
permanent  bending,  principally  of  the  fiint  lens.  Although  he 
was  in  no  way  responsible  for  this  occurrence,  Mr.  Brashear 
kindly  refigured  both  lenses  without  cost  to  the  Observatory, 
and  the  objective  was  returned  in  October  1905.  The  defects 
were  corrected,  and  we  now  have  a  first  class  objective. 
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Photometer.  The  polarizing  photometer  used  in  these  ob- 
servations was  constructed  by  Alvan  Clark  and  Sons.  It  is  of 
the  form  devised  by  Professor  Pickering  and  described  by  him 
in  Annals  of  Harvard  College  Observatory,  Vol.  11,  page  4,  where 
it  is  designated  as  "Photometer  H".  A  Wollaston  prism  forms 
two  images  of  each  star,  and  these  images  are  varied  in  inten- 
sity by  rotating  a  Nichol  placed  between  the  eye  and  the  eye- 
piece. When  two  stars  are  close  toget!her  the  ordinary  image 
of  one  can  be  brought  adjacent  to  the  extraordinary  image  of 
the  other,  and  the  difference  of  magnitude  is  easily  derived 
from  the  positions  of  the  Nichol  which  produce  equality  in  the 
two  images  compared. 

This  instrument  is  capable  of  extremely  accurate  results, 
but  its  use  is  limited  to  those  stars  which  are  closer  than  about 
100',  for  when  the  images  are  separated  more  than  this,  they 
are  drawn  out  into  spectra.  At  Harvard  the  accuracy  of  the 
instrument  has  been  much  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  sec- 
ond Wollaston  prism  in  the  focal  plane.  This  causes  the  emer- 
gent beams  to  coincide,  and  eliminates  the  error  which  may 
enter  if  the  observer  does  not  hold  his  eye  in  the  exact  position 
to  receive  all  the  light  from  both  images.  The  introduction  of 
the  second  prism  makes  it  impossible  to  measure  stars  closer 
than  12'  with  our  telescope,  and  in  the  present  work  all  the 
measures  were  taken  with  the  one  prism. 

A  positive  eyepiece  giving  a  power  of  100  and  a  field  of  16' 
was  used  throughout  the  work.  While  this  is  a  very  low  power 
for  a  12  inch  telescope,  it  seemed  high  enough,  especially  in 
poor  seeing. 

For  some  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  work,  the  photome- 
ter was  attached  to  the  telescope  by  means  of  a  crude  device. 
Afterwards  a  special  adapter  was  constructed  in  the  University 
shops  under  the  direction  of  Professor  C.  F.  Perry  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Mechanical  Engineering.  This  adapter  allows  the 
photometer  to  be  rotated  as  a  whole,  without  disturbing  the 
focus,  and  in  practice  has  been  found  all  that  can  be  desired. 
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Program.  Some  time  was  spent  in  experimenting  with 
the  photometer,  and  in  observing  different  objects,  before  a 
definite  observing  list  was  adopted.  It  was  decided  to  include 
of  those  double  stars  previously  measured  at  Harvard,  and  pub- 
lished in  Vol.  11,  all  whose  components  were  both  of  9.0  mag- 
nitude or  brighter,  and  which  were  not  closer  than  5*0;  all 
spectroscopic  binaries  in  the  catalog  by  Campbell  and  Curtis, 
Lick  Observatory  Bulletin  No.  79,  which  were  classed  as  visual 
doubles  by  Webb,  and  which  could  be  measured  with  this  in- 
strument; also  a  number  of  suspected  variable  double  stars 
from  Miss  Clerke's  System  of  the  Stars,  and  a  few  other  doubles 
added  partly  by  chance  from  different  sources. 

As  a  rule  the  Harvard  stars  were  measured  on  two  nights, 
while  the  others  were  observed  at  least  three  times. 

It  is  possible  that  many  spectroscopic  binaries  are  subject 
to  fluctuations  in  brightness,  which  are  too  small  to  be  detected 
easily,  and  a  long  series  of  accurate  photometric  measures  may 
in  some  cases  show  a  light  change  synchronous  with  the  vari- 
ations in  radial  velocity.  When  the  star  is  a  visual  double  the 
companion  is  the  best  kind  of  a  comparison  star,  and  in  this 
work  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  several  spectroscopic 
binaries. 

Method  of  Observation.  After  the  star  to  be  observed  had 
been  brought  into  the  field,  the  following  program  was  carried 
out.    The  four  images  are  designated  : 

A,    bright  image  of  principal  component, 

a,    faint  image  of  principal  component, 

/i,    bright  image  of  second  component, 

/>,    faint  image  of  second  component. 

It  was  always  possible  to  place  the  four  images  in  the  form  of 

a  rhombus,  and  the  line  from  a  to  B  was  the  shorter  diagonal 

except  perhaps  for  the  closest  stars.     The  two  images  to  be 

made  equal  were  a  and  B,    The  observer's  head  was  always 

held  so  that  the  line  aB  was  either  parallel  or  perpendicular  to 

the  line  of  his  eyes.     The  four  positions  of  the  Nichol  in  which 

a  and  B  appear  equal  were  taken  in  the  order  of  decreasing 
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circle  readings,  and  image  a  always  disappeared  between  the 
first  and  second  settings,  also  between  the  third  and  fourth. 
The  final  slight  movements  of  the  circle,  to  equalize  the  images 
were  made  in  either  direction. 

In  the  case  of  stars  with  nearly  equal  components  estimates 
of  position  angle  in  the  field  were  made  with  reference  to  one 
component,  and  its  images  were  taken  arbitrarily  as  A  and  a. 
When  the  resulting  difference  of  magnitude  was  negative,  B 
had  appeared  brighter  than  A. 

There  was  no  reason  for  turning  the  circle  in  the  order  of 
decreasing  readings,  except  that  the  observer  adopted  a  clock- 
wise motion  in  the  beginning. 

The  full  aperture  of  the  telescope  was  used  on  all  stars, 
and  there  seemed  no  difference  in  the  ease  of  measurement  de- 
pending upon  the  absolute  brightness  of  the  components. 
About  tenth  magnitude  is  the  ordinary  limit  for  faint  stars. 

The  observer  recorded  all  of  the  measures  himself,  and  this 
required  turning  on  a  small  light  to  read  the  circle  after  each 
setting,  and  another  light  to  record  pairs  of  settings  in  the  note- 
book. This  constant  changing  of  illumination  did  not  seem  to 
produce  much  extra  strain  on  the  eyes,  and  I  was  unable  to  de- 
vise any  other  method  of  recording  which  was  as  satisfactory. 
In  measuring  faint  stars  some  time  was  lost  in  waiting  for  the 
eye  to  resume  its  maximum  sensitiveness. 

After  the  new  adapter  was  secured,  it  was  easy  to  measure 
three  stars  in  an  hour,  although  less  than  half  of  the  time  was 
used  in  actually  making  the  settings. 

The  form  of  record  adopted  is  shown  by  the  following  copy 
of  a  page  of  the  note  book,  selected  at  random.  Italicized  fig- 
ures were  made  in  lead  pencil  as  the  original  record,  while  the 
after  computations  are  shown  in  Roman  type.  After  the  date 
is  given  the  name  of  star,  its  right  ascension  and  declination, 
also  the  estimate  of  seeing  and  moonlight  on  the  respective 
scales.  Next  follows  the  position  angle  and  distance  of  the 
images,  the  angle  being  referred  to  A  and  counted  counter 
clockwise  from  down  in  the  field  to  the  mean  of  a  and  B.  The  L 
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means  that  the  observer's  head  was  held  so  that  a  appeared  to 
the  left  of  B.  The  sets  of  four  are  numbered  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  taken,  and  the  photometer  was  rotated  180 
degrees  between  (2)  and  (3),  so  that  the  configuration  was  the 
same  for  these  sets  ;  also  (4)  was  the  opposite  of  (1).  The  time 
of  beginning  and  ending  the  measures  is  given  at  the  left. 

Saturday^  September  10,3^  1904 
^    Scorpii  16    69,6  -  19    31  0,0 


330  "^ 

8*^    L 

!(?• 

8^"    R 

(1) 

(2) 

7:34 

300.0 

42.5 

2.05 

118,6 

37.9 

2.32 

7:50 

»67.6 

80,6 

193,0 

45.0 

1.91 

296.0 

36.6 

2.40 

78.0 

87.6 

1.98 

269.4 

74.5 

2.36 

(3) 

(4) 

208.8 

39.7 

2.21 

30.8 

42.4 

2.06 

169.1 

348.4 

t6.4 

37.6 

2.34 

212.4 

44.8 

1.92 

348.8 

77.8 

2.28 

167.6 

87.2 

1.99 
2.15 

The  reductions  were  usually  made  the  day  following.  The 
second  reading  of  each  four  was  subtracted  from  the  first,  and 
the  fourth  from  the  third.  The  differences  were  doubled  men- 
tally, and  the  coresponding  differences  of  magnitude  taken 
from  the  table  in  Annals  H.  C.  0.  Vol.  33,  page  280.  For  a 
check  the  tabular  values  were  also  taken  from  the  sum  of  each 
pair  of  differences.  The  average  of  the  four  double  determina- 
tions was  then  the  adopted  result  for  the  set  of  16  readings. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  marked  systematic  differ- 
ence between  a  image  L  and  R.  It  usually  occurred  in  the  di- 
rection indicated,  but  it  was  far  from  constant,  even  with  the 
same  star,  for  on  some  nights  the  difference  would  disappear  or 
change  sign.  All  series  were  taken  so  as  to  eliminate  its  effect, 
by  making  half  the  settings  with  image  L  and  the  others  R. 
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A  similar  personal  error  appeared  when  the  images  were  above 
and  below. 

The  two  results  from  each  set  of  four  are  alternately  large 
and  small,  due  probably  to  a  slight  maladjustment  of  the 
Nichol. 

Ledger,  In  Table  I.  are  given  the  separate  results  for  each 
star,  with  enough  of  the  circumstances  of  the  observations  to 
enable  any  one  to  investigate  the  results  for  systematic  errors. 
In  the  tirst  column  appear  the  year,  month  and  day ;  and  in 
the  second,  the  Greenwich  mean  time  to  the  tenth  of  an 
hour.  The  difference  in  magnitude  in  the  third  column  is,  in 
each  case,  the  mean  result  from  sixteen  settings.  The  averages 
are  taken,  giving  each  result  the  same  weight,  and  the  residuals 
formed  in  the  sense  0 — C.  In  the  fifth  column  are  given  the 
respective  estimates  of  the  seeing  and  moonlight.  For  the  see- 
ing, 0  represents  the  worst,  while  5  would  be  perfect.  In- 
asmuch as  the  power  was  very  low,  and  the  photometer  cuts 
down  the  light,  the  estimate  was  only  4  when  no  trembling  of 
the  images  was  seen.  Good  seeing  was  called  2,  and  the  meas- 
ures were  easy  and  satisfactory  under  this  condition.  For  an 
object  near  the  full  moon  the  brilliancy  of  the  sky  background 
was  called  5,  and  if  the  field  appeared  dark  the  number  for  the 
moonlight  scale  was  0.  When  working  in  twilight  the  esti- 
mate was  based  as  nearly  as  possible  upon  the  equivalent  illum- 
ination in  the  field  by  the  moon.  The  sixth  column  was  also 
copied  from  the  notebook,  giving  the  distance  in  seconds  and 
direction  of  image  a  from  image  B  for  the  first  set  of  four. 
When  an  additional  L  is  given,  it  means  that  the  observer's 
left  eye  was  used;  otherwise  the  work  was  done  uniformly 
with  the  right  eye,  and  the  eyes  were  never  changed  in  the  midst 
of  a  set  of  sixteen  readings. 
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Tabub  1.    Lmdqmb,  of  Doublb  Btabs 
Diite  Hoar  of  Bead.       ^^^        Images 

1.  ^  Andromedie. 

04    Sept      8 16.4  •    3.96  —.11  3,0  7  A 

04    Sept      9 16.7  4.07  dr.OO  3,0  8  A 

04    Sept    10 16.6  4.12  +.06  2,0  7B 

04    Sept    12 16.0  4.14  +.07  2,0  8B 

04    Sept    16 16.0  4.00  —.07  2,1  8  A 

04    Sept    16 16.2  3.98  -.09  1,2  8B 

04    Sept    28 14.6  4.10  +.03  1,1  7B 

04    Oct        4 14.0  4.14  +.07  1,0  6B 

04    Oct      16 18.9  4A2^  +05  2,1  6B 

4.07 

2.    66    Pifldum. 

04    Oct     11 14.8  3.09  +.01  2,0  4  A 

04    Oct     16 14.8  3^  -.01  8,1  4A 

8.08 

3.    rj  OMsiopeifc. 

04    Sept      8 16.0  3.66  +.01  4,0  3L 

04    Sept    16 14.7  S.57  -.08  1,2  5L 

04    Oct      16 13.7  3^  +.06  2,1  5L 

3.66 

4.    v''*  Piscium. 

04    Oct        1 15.0  0.30  +.01  1,0  8L 

04    Oct       6 15.9  0.28  -.01  2,0  8R 

0.29 

5.     r  Piscium  A,  EC. 

04    Sept     16 15.7  1.06  ±.00  1,2  8  A 

04    Sept    28 14.9  IM  db.OO  1,2  7  A 

1.06 

6.    v''  Caafliopeiii.*  AB,  CD. 

04    Oct.      11 14.9  4.87  -.03  8,0  8L 

04    Nov.      1 13.9  4.94  +.04  3,0  8B 

4.90 
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Table  1~(  Continued) 

Diff 

of 

Mag. 


Date  Hour  of  Reeid.         m^        Images 


2,1 

5B 

2,1 

5B 

2,0 

6A 

2,0 

6  L 

2.0 

5  L 

7.  a  Urate  Minori?. 

04    June    19 15.5  6.55  -.08  2,1  6B 

04    June    21 15.9  6.46  -.17  2,2  6  3 

04    June    25 15.9  6.68  +.05  2,3  6B 

04    July       1 15.8  6.68  +.05  3,0  9B 

04    July      9 15.8  6.73  +.10  3,0  6  A 

04    July     10 15.7  6.70  +.07  3,0  6  3 

04    Oct.       3 15.2  6^  -.04  0,0  5R 

6.63 


8.  r  Arietis. 

04    Oct.      15 14.8            0.12  db.OO 

04    Oct.      27 13.9            0.17  +.05 

04  Nov.    30......   12.2           0.14  +.02 

05  Nov.     20 14.8           0.06  —.06 

05    Dec.     29 15.4          ^1  -.01 

0.12 

9.  X  Arietis. 

04    Oct.        1 15.4           2.31  -.10 

04    Oct.        6 16.2            2.48  +.07 

04    Oct.      26 14.1            2^  +.04 

2.41 


10.    T  Andromedae. 

04    Oct.        8 15.5  2.73  —.03  3,0  5L 

04    Oct.      16 14.1  2.80  +.04  2,1  6L 

2.76 

11.     «  CassiopeiPG  AB,  C. 
04    Oct.      16 14.5  3.33  -.07  2,1  5R 

04  Oct.      27 14.3  3.46  +.06  2,2  5L 

3.40 

12.     w  Fomacis. 

05  Nov.     20 15.4  2.62  +.08  1,0  5B 

05    Dec.     31 15.0  2.46  —.08  2,1  5R 

2.54 


1,0 

7B 

2,0 

8A 

2,3 

6B 
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Tablb  1— (Continoed) 

Diff. 
Date  Hour  of  Rend.      ^|^^  Imagee 

Biag. 

27.  e^  Ononis  C,  D. 

06    Jan.       6 15.2  1.46           +04  2,3  6  A 

06    Febr.    19 15.4  1.46           +.04  1.0  6RL 

06    Mar.    24 13.9  2:35           -.07  2,0  5L 

1.42 

28.  ^  Ononis  C,  A. 

06    Jan.      6 15.6  1.60           +.05  2,3  4  RL 

06    Febr.   19 15.2  1.60           +.05  1,0  5B 

06    Mar.    24 15.5  1^          -.10  1,0  SAL 

1.55 

29.  e^  Orionis  C,  B. 

06    Jan.       6 15.8  2.49           -.14  2,3  4L 

06    Febr.    19 14.4  2.79   .       +.16  1,0  5L 

06    Mar.    24 14.8  2.62           -.01  1,0  5  RL 


2.63 

30. 

e^  Orionis  D, 

A. 

06 

Jan. 

6.... 

...  16.1 

0.15 

+.03 

2,3 

4AL 

06 

Febr. 

19... 

...  14.7 

0.14 

+  02 

1,0 

6LL 

06 

Mar. 

24... 

...  15.2 
31. 

0.06 
0.12 

0^  OrioniH  D 

-.06 
>,  B. 

•1,0 

5L 

06 

Jan. 

6... 

...   16.3 

0.97 

-.09 

2,3 

4L 

06 

Febr. 

19... 

...  14.2 

1.11 

+.05 

1,0 

5LL 

06 

Mar. 

24.... 

...  I4.r> 

1.09 
1.06 

+.03 

1,0 

oL 

32.     , 

e^  Orionis  A,  B. 

06 

Jan. 

6.... 

..   16.6 

1.11 

+.05 

1,3 

4LL 

06 

Febr. 

19.... 

..   13.9 

1.14 

+.08 

1,0 

5R 

06 

Mar. 

24.... 

..  14.2 
33 

0.93 
1.06 

1.    (f^  Orionis. 

.13 

-\o 

5RL 

06 

Jan. 

5... 

..   15.8 

1.32 

+.04 

2,2 

8BL 

06 

Febr. 

19.... 

..   15.6 

1.24 

-.04 

1,0 

8  A 

1.28 
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Taujk  1— (CVrntinoed) 


Date  Hour  of  Rend.       ^t^'        Inures 

Mag.  Moon 


0.0 

6A 

1,0 

6A 

3,0 

6L 

3,0 

6LL 

2,3 

6L 

2,3 

6LL 

2.0 

6L 

2,0 

6LL 

2.0 

6L 

2,0 

6LL 

0.2 

6L 

1,2 

6LL 

0.4 

6LL 

0.4 

6L 

31.     :  Orionia 

04  Oct      28 19.5  4.47  -f.l6  2.4  5L 

05  Mar.      3 15.3  4.24  -.07 

05    Mar.      8 15.6  4.20  -.11 

05    Nov.       1 21.3  4.44  -|-.13 

05    Nov.       1 21.5  4.41  +.10 

05    Nov.      9  ....     17.5  4.41  +.10 

05    Nov.      9 17.7  4M  +.03 

05    Nov.     21 17.1  4.26  -.05 

05    Nov.     21 17.3  4.20  -.11 

05    Nov.     22 16.8  4.16  -.15 

05    Nov.     22 17.0  4  28  -.03 

05    Dec.       6 15.8  4.1»6  -.05 

05    Dec.       6 16.0  4.40  —.09 

05    Dec.     11 16.7  4.23  -.08 

05    D«^      11 170  4.28  -.03 

4.31 

35.  *f  Orionifl  A  B,  E. 

05    Mar.     26 15.2  2.83  +.02  1,0  ^L 

05  Dec     31 17.0  2.95  +.14-  3,0  5  A 

06  Apr.       1 15.0  2.65  -.16  2,2  8L 

2.81 

36.  <r  Orionia  A  B,  D. 
05    Mar.     26 14.7  2.80  -.06 

05  Dec.      31 16.5  2.99  +.13 

06  Apr.        1 14.8  2^  -.08 

2.86 

37.  a  Ononis  A  B,  C. 

05    Mar.     26  14.3  5.24  +.«>  2.0  5L 

05  Dec.     31 16.8  5.09  —.10  3,0  5BL 

06  Apr.       1 14.3  5.24  +.a5  2,2  8LL 

5.19 

38.     <r  Ononis  E,  D. 

05     Mar.     26 14.9  0.18  +.02 

05  Dec.     31 17.2  0.18  +.02 

06  Apr.       1 14.6  012  —.04 

0.16 
[335] 


2.0 

7R 

3.0 

4B. 

2.2 

(iLI. 

1,0 

7R 

3.0 

4BI 

2,2 

6R 

16 


Date  Hoar  of  Rerid        ^^         Imagea 


2,0 

6L 

2,0 

5A 

2,0 

5BL 

Tabli  1— (Oontinned) 

Diff. 

of 

Mag. 

99.    r  Leporis. 

04  Nov.      5  ...  20.5           2.58  +02           0,0           10  R 

05  Mar.      3 14.9           2.54  -.02           0,0           10  L 

2.56 

40.  8  Monooerotis. 

05    Mar.      3 15.8           2.21  +.05           1,0           8L 

05    Mar.    24 14.5           2.11  —.05           2,0           8L 

Tie 

41.  38  Geminorum. 

05    Mar.    24 16.0           2.75  +.06 

05    Apr.    21 14.8           2.57  —.12 

05    Apr.    29  14.1           2.75  +.06 

2.69 

42.      d  Greminorum. 

05  Apr.     29 14.4           4.54  +.12           2,0           5  RL 

06  Jan.       5 15.1           4.29  -.13           2,2           5  AL 

T42 

43.     a  Greminorum  A,  B. 

05    Mar.     24 16.3           1.05  +.11 

05    Apr.     21 15.2           0.98  +.04 

05    Apr.     29 14.7            1.04  +.10 

05    Oct.     27 21.6           0.85  —.09 

05    Oct.     27 21.9           0.90  -.04 

05    Nov.      1 20.1            0.87  —.07 

05    Nov.      1 20.3           0.82  -.12 

05    Nov.      9 18.5           0.99  +.05 

05    Nov.      9 18.7           0.89  —.05 

05    Nov.    21 18.4           0.95  +.01 

05    Nov.    21 18.6           1.01  +.07 

05    Dec.      6  16.8           0.93  —.01 

05    Dec.      6 17.0           0.94  rb.OO 

05    Dec.     11 15.5          [0.87]  [—.07] 

05    Dec.     11 15.7          [0.98]  [+.04] 

05    Dec.     29 16.2           0.97  +.03 

05    Dec.    29 16.3           0.95  +.01 

0.94 

1386] 


2.0 

5  L 

2,0 

5  LL 

2,0 

5R 

2,0 

4  A 

2.0 

4  AL 

2,0 

5A 

2,0 

5  AL 

2,2 

4  A 

2,2 

4AL 

2,0 

4  A 

2,0 

4  AL 

1,2 

4  A 

2,2 

4  AL 

0,4 

4  AL 

0,4 

4A 

2.0 

4AL 

1.0 

4  A 

17 

Table  1— (Continued) 


Diflf.  fl^. 

Date  Hoar  of  Beeid.        Mmm         ^^^'^^^'fB^ 

44.    a  Geminoram  A,  0. 

06    Apr.    21 16.4           6.66            -.09  2,0  10  AL 

06    Apr.    29 14.9           6.89           +.14  2,0             8  A 

06    Oct.     27 22.2           6.70            -.06  2,0             6  A 

06    Nov.      1 20.6           6.76           +.01  2,0  6B 

6.76 

46.     K.  Puppifl. 

06    Oct      27 22.7  O.IO  -.04  2,0  6R 

06    Jan.      26 16.8  OM  +.04  2,0  6R 

0.14 

46.    C  Cancri  A  B,  C. 

06    Apr.    29 16.3  1.03  +.11  2,0  3  A 

06    Dec.     29 16.6  0.80  -.12  2,6  4LL 

0.92 

47.     t  Cancri. 

06    Apr.    21 16.7  2.71  +.09  2,0  8BL 

06    Dec.    11 17.4  2.62  -.10  1,4  6RL 

2.62 

48.  64  Leonis. 

06    Apr.     29 16.0  1.91  +.06  2,0  6B 

06    Oct     27 23.2  1.82  -.04  2,0  6L 

1.86 

49.  83  Leonis. 

05  May      7 16.6  1.04  -.10  2,0  8AL 

06  Febr.  18 15.7  1^  +.11  1,0  8L 

1.14 

60.    r  Leonis. 

05  May       7 15.7  2.48  —.02  2,0  8  RL 

06  Febr.    18 16.0  2M  +.02  1.0  8  LL 

2.60 

61.     93  Leonis. 

04    June    22 14.7  4.32  +.06  1,3  10  B 

04    July     10 14.8  4.28  +.02  2,0  10  B 

04    July     13 14.6  4.18  -.08  2,1  8B 

4.26 
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Table  1— (Continued) 


Date 


(15    May.     ». 
m    Kobr.   25 


Hoar 


14.2 
20.7 


Diff 

of 

Mag. 

52.    ,1  Oorvi. 

5.08 
5.01 
5.04 


Rend. 


+.04 
-.03 


Moon 


2,0 
2,0 


Images 


8RL 
6RL 


04  June  25. 
04  July  1. 
01    July     24. 


16.0 

1.57 

+.01 

2,2 

5R 

1«.7 

1.54 

-.02 

1,1 

10  L 

13.9 

1.56 
1.56 

±.00 

1,5 

8R 

54.     Y  Virginia. 

05    Mar.     24 15.4  0.00  -.04 

(MV     Apr.     2t) 15.7  0.09  +.05 

(m     Kobr.   25 21.1  0^04  ±.00 

0.04 

55.     1'  1694, 

04    July     18 16.5  0.53  +.05 

04     Sopt.     16 14.1  0.43  -.05 

0.48 

56.     ;{;>  Tomji'  Berenii^s,  A  B,  C. 

04     July     \l\ 14.9  4.62  +.04 

04     July    IM 14.2  4.5:^  -.05 

4.58 


2,0 

6R 

2,0 

5LL 

2,0 

5L 

2,0 

1,2 


2.0 
2.4 


8B 
8B 


8  A 
SB 


57.     12  TAUum  VeuatiiH>rum. 


04 

Juiv 

1.... 

. ..    17.2 

2.55 

-.08 

2,1 

10  L 

04 

Julv 

»» 

. .    15.5 

2,i^ 

-.01 

2.0 

10  R 

iM 

Jul> 

IM . . . . 

-.  14.:^ 

2.6:> 
.•^     Vin:inis 

-^.07 
A.B 

2.3 

8L 

iVi 

IVVr 

:*: 

»»»  .^ 

:vSS 

.02 

2,0 

.S  R 

iVi 

M.^r 

;ii . . . . 

.     IV  1 

o  92 

*  .02 

2.0 

5  LI 

.:^v<' 
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Table  1— -(Continued) 
Date  Hour  of  '  Redd.       If^n         Images 


59.     ^  Ursfie  Majoris. 

04    July     9 16.7  1.66            +.04            3.0            6  A 

04    July    18 15.4  1.58            -.04            2,1            8  A 

04    July   24 14.8  2:62            dr.OO           2,2.          8  A 

■  1.62 

60.  K    Bootie. 

04    July     9 17.1           2.02  -.11  3,0  7R 

04    July    18 15.8            2.19  +.06  2,1  8L 

04    July   24 15.1           ^^  +.04  3,2  8R 

2.13 

61.  t    Bootis. 

04    July     9 17.6           3.30  +.02  3,0  8R 

04    July  18 16.1            3.34  +.06  2,1  8B 

04    July  24 15.5            3.20  —.08  3,2  -8B 

3.28 

62.  TT    Bootis 

04    July  28 16.4           0.96  +.11  1,2  4  A 

04    Aug     8 16.3           0.79  —.06  1,0  6  A 

04    Sept.    8 14.3           0.80  —.05  2,0  5  A 

6786 

63.     44    Bootis. 

04    Sept.     9 14.4  0.55  —.04  2,0  4L 

04    Sept.  15 14.4  0.72  +.13         ,1,1  5R 

04    Oct,      7 13.9  049  -.10  2,0  5R 

0.59 

64.  d    Bootis 

04    July   18 17.0            4.34  —.03  2,0  10  L 

04    July   23 15.9            4.35  —.02  2,3  10  L 

04    Aug.     3 16.8            4.42  +.05  2,0  10  L 

4.37 

65.  fjL    Bootis. 

04    July  18 17.3  2.26  —.02  2.0  10  A 

04    July    23 16.1  2^  +.02  2,3  10  A 

2.28 

66.  C    Coronffi. 

06     Febr.  25 20.3  0.71  —.09  3,0  5R 

06    Mar.   31 19.7  ^^88  +.08  2,0  5L 

0.80 

[339] 
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Table  1.— (Gcntinaed) 
Date  Hour  of  Read.         ^|^      Imagea 

67.  ^    Lupi. 

06    Febr.  27 21.6  4.08  ±.00  0,0         10  RL 

06    Mar.  31 20.6  4.07  —.01  1,0  8L 

4.08 

68.  fi    Soorpii. 

04  July  12 16.4  2.05  —.12  0,0  8R 

04  July  17....    .  14.7  2.16  -.01  1,0  10  L 

04  July  23 14.4  2.18  +.01  0,4  8  L 

04  July  28 14.2  2.21  +.04  1,2  8  L 

04  Aug.    4 14.7  2.12  —.05  1,0  8L 

04  Aug.    5 14.4  2.24  +.07  2,2  8L 

04  Aug.    5 14.8  2.16  —.01  2,0  8L 

04  Aug.    7 14.6  2.18  +.01  0,1  8R 

04  Aug.     7 15.0  2.20  +.03  0,0  8R 

04  Aug.    8 14.1  2.23  +.06  2,3  8L 

04  Aug.  10 13.8  2.14  —.03  1,5  8L 

04  Aug.  11 14.6  2.20  +.03  2,0  8L 

04  Sept  10 13.7  2.15  —.02  0,0  8L 

2.17 

69.  K  Herculis. 

04    July  22 16.4  1.05  -.05  1,4  10  R 

04    Aug.    3 17.3  2J1  +-^  ^»^  ®^ 

1.10 

70.  V   Scorpii  AB,  CD. 

04    July  12 16.7            2.09  -.09  0,0  10  R 

04    July  17 16.1            2.24  +.06  2,2  10  R 

04    July  23 14.2           2.22  +.04  1,4  10  R 

2.18 

71.  <r    Scorpii. 

04    July  22 16.0  5.42  -.03  1,6  8  A 

04    July  23 14.7  6.44  -.01  1,4  8B 

04    July  28 14.6  6J50  +.05  2,2  SB 

5.45 

72.      ft  Ophiuchi. 

04    Aug.    4 14.2  0.49  —.03  1,6  3L 

04    Aug.    8 14.8  0.56  +.04  0,0  3L 

0.52 
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Table  1— (Continued) 


Date 

Hour 
73. 

Diff. 

of 

Mag. 

17  Draoonis. 

Seeing 
Moon 

Ima 

04 

Oct.     8.... 

...  14.4 

0.81            -.03 

3,0 

3R 

04 

Oct   31.... 

...   14.7 

74. 

0.88           +.04 
0.34 

17,  16  Drai-onis. 

2.0 

4B 

04 

Oct.     8.... 

..   14.9 

0.17           +.07 

2,0 

6B 

04 

Oct.  31.... 

..  16.1 

76. 

0.03           -.07 
0.10 

43  Herculis. 

2,0 

6R 

04 

July  22... 

...  16.8 

3.83           +.05 

2,4 

10  R 

04 

Sept.  9.... 

.     14.8 

76. 

3.72           -.06 
3.78 

36  Ophiuchi. 

2.0 

8L 

06 

Feb.  27... 

...  21.9 

0.04           +.02 

1,0 

4R 

06 

Mar.  31... 

. ..  21.0 

77. 

0.01            -.01 
0.02 

a  Herculifl. 

1.0 

6LL 

04 

Sept  10  ... 

..  14.4 

2.12           d=.00 

1,0 

6A 

04 

Oct.     6.... 

..  13.8 

78. 

2.13           +.01 
2.12 

d  Herculis. 

1,0 

6B 

04 

July  22.... 

...  17.3 

6.50           +.07 

1,4 

6L 

04 

Sept  10.... 

..  14.8 

79. 

6.36           -.07 
6.43 

39  Ophiuchi. 

1,0 

7  R 

04 

July  12.... 

..   17.3 

1.45           -.01 

1,0 

9R 

04 

July  17... 

...  16.6 

1.46           dr.OO 

2,1 

8R 

04 

July  23.... 

..  16.1 

80. 

1.48           +.02 
1.46 
V  Serpentis. 

1,4 

8R 

04 

July  12.... 

..  17.8 

4.18            -.22 

2,0 

10  R 

04 

July  17.... 

.     16.0 

4.20            -.20 

3,0 

8L 

04 

July  23  . . . 

..  16.6 

4.34            -.06 

2,4 

10  L 

04 

Aug.    2.... 

.     14.6 

4.46           +.06 

1,0 

8L 

04 

Aug.    3.... 

..  14.1 

4.48           +.08 

2,6 

8L 

04 

Aug.    7.... 

..   15.4 

4.59           +.19 

1,0 

8L  , 

04 

Aug.    8.... 

..  13.8 

4.62           +.12 

2.5 

8L 

[881] 
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Tablb  1— (Continued) 

Diff, 
Date  Hour  of  Hedd. 

Mag. 

90*     y  SerpentiB.    (Continued) 

04     Aug.    S 15.4  145  +.05 

04     Aug.  10 14.2  4.46  +.06 

04    Aug,  n. 16.0  4.36  -.02 

04    Sept    7  14  0  4.21  -.19 

04    8ept.    7 14.4  4.22  --,18 

04    Sept.  10. , . .  . .    14.0  4.41  +.01 

04    8€pt.  12 14.4  4.41  +,0l 

04     S^ptlfi  .....    34.0  4.45  +.05 

04     Sept.  19 13,4  4.41  +.01 

04    Sept  28 13.  t)  4.42  +.02 

04    Oct.      1 12,4  4.42  +.02 

04    Oct.     1 12.7  4.42  +.02 

04    Oct.      1 14.0  4.50  +.10 

04    Oct     6 12.8  4.46  +.06 

04    Oct    11 12.2  4.48  +.08 

04    Oct.    16 12.1  4.38  -.02 

04    Oct    26 12.0  4.46  +.06 

04    Oct  31 11.9    .      JJ^  -.08 

4.40 

81.  v>  V*  Draconis. 

04    Oct.   17  16.9  -0.18  -.07 

04    Nov.    6 14.7  —0.04  +.07 

-0.11 

82.  if'  Draconis. 

04    Oct     3 15.7  1.21  -.03 

04    Oct.    17 16.3  JL26  +.02 

1.24 

83.  67  Ophinchi  AB,  C. 
04    July   17 16.4  4.21  +.07 

04    Sept  10 16.2  4.04  —.10 

04    Sept  16 13.6  j4J^  +.04 

4.14 

84.  96  Herculis. 

04    Oct      7 14.4  0.12  +.04 

04    Oct   16 13.3  0.04  -.04 

0.08 


Seeing 
Moon 


lujagae 


1,0 

8  L 

1,0 

BL 

2,0 

SL 

1.0 

BL 

1,0 

8L 

1,0 

SL 

0,0 

8  R 

1,3 

gR 

2,4 

8E 

1,0 

8H 

1,6 

7R 

M 

7L 

(1,0 

SL 

1.5 

AR 

0,6 

8L 

2,6 

8L 

1,4 

8R 

2.6 

8R 

1,1 

8B 

1,0 

8A 

1,0 

8B 

1,1 

8A 

3,0 

8L 

1,0 

8A 

1,3 

8  A 

2,0 

5R 

2,2 

5R 
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Table  1—  (Ck)ntinaed) 

Date  Hour  of         Reeid  ^^J       Images 

Mag. 


Moon 


85.  jx  Sagittarii    A,  D. 

04    Aug.    7 15.9  5.76  +.05  2,0  8  A 

04    Sept.   9 13.6  5.66  —.05  2,0  8B 

5.71 

86.  fx  Sagittarii  A,  E. 

04    Aug.    7 16.3  5.15  —.02  2.0  8  A 

04    Sept.   9 14.0  5.19  +.02  1.0  8B 

5.17 

87.  39  Draconis  A,  B. 

04    Oct.  11 15.9  2.50  -.06  2,0  3  A 

04    Oct.  31 15.9  2.63  +.07  2,0  3  B 

2.56 

88.  39  Draconis  A,  C. 

04    Oct.  11 15.5  2.81  +.03  2,0  8  A 

03  Oct.  31 15.5  2.75  -,03  2,0  8R 

2.78 

89.  C  Lyrae. 

04  July  16 14.7  1.30  -.05 

04  Sept  28 15.3  1.45  +.10 

05  Oct.    25 13.9  1.34  -.01 

05    Nov.  20 13.7  02  -.03 

1.35 

90.  o   Draconis. 

04     Oct.     3 16.1  3.30  —.02  1,0  7B 

04    Oct.  17 15.6  3^  +.02  1,1  7B 

3.32 

91.  6  Serpentis. 

04  July   17 16.8  0.31  -.09 

04  Aug.     2 14.9  0.40  ±.00 

04  Aug.     5 15  2  0.37  -.03 

04  Oct.      6 14.4  0.50  +.10 

05  Oct     25 13.7  0.42  +.02 

0.40 
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2.0 

10  A 

2,2 

7B 

2,0 

8B 

1,0 

8A 

3,0 

8  A 

1,0 

8A 

2,0 

8  A 

1.0 

8B 

1,0 

8A 
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Tabli  1— (Oontinaed) 

Diff. 
Date  Hoar  of  Beaid. 

Mag. 

92.  1^  Lyme. 

04  July   16 16.2  4.16  +.05 

04  Sept  28 15.7  4.29  +.19 

04  Oct    25 14.9  4.12  +.02 

04  Nov.  29 13.9  4.06  -.04 

05  Oct    25 14.2  3.94  -.16 

05  Nov.  20 14.0  4M  -.04 

4.10 

93.  /SCygni. 

04    July   25 14.0  2.06  -.06 

04    Oct    26 15.2         _2J19  +.07 

2.12 

94.  e  Sagittae. 

04    July   16 15.6  2.69  -.13 

04    July  28 15.0  2.76  +.04 

04    Aug.     2 15.2  2.77  +.05 

04    Oct      6 14.8  2.77  +.05 

2.72 

95.17x  Oygni. 

04    July   25 14.4  3.40  +.04 

04    Oct.    25 15.5  3.32  -.04 

3.36 

96.     26  Oygni. 

04    Oct    25 15.9  3.59  -.il 

04    Nov.  12 15.6  3.74  +04 

04    Nov.  29 14.6  3^  +.08 

3.70 

97.    K  Oephei. 

04    Oct    16 16.0  3.61  +.02 

04    Nov.    6 15.8  3.57  -.02 

3.69 

98.     r  2718. 

04    Aug.     2 16.8  0.03  —.10 

04    Aug.     4 15.2  0.09  -.04 

04  Sept     9 16uJ  0.16  +.04 

05  Nov.  21 14.6  0.23  +.10 

0.13 

[334] 


Seeing 
Moon 

Imagi 

3.0 
3,8 
1,3 
2,0 
2,0 
1,0 

8L 

6R 

8L 

8L 

8RL 

8R  L 

2,4 
1,3 

10  A 
8R 

3,0 
2,3 
2,0 
1.0 

8A 
8A 
10  A 
8B 

2,3 
2.3 

8L 
8L 

2,3 
1.0 
2,0 

8B 
8A 
8B 

2.1 
2,0 

6R 
5R 

2,0 
2,0 
3,0 
2,0 

5B 
6L 
6A 
OR 
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Table  1— (Continued) 

Diff. 
Date  Hour  of  Reeid.        Moon'       In^^*«e8 

99.  X  Delphini. 

04    July    13 15.9  0.80           +02  3,0  8R 

04    July   16 16.0  0.80            +.02  2,0  8L 

04    Aug.     3  .....  14  6  0.75            -.03  2.2  8L 


100. 

04  July   13 16.6 

04  Aug.     3 15.0 

04  Sept  28 16.2 

04  Oct.     15 16.6 

04  Oct.    26 16.3 

04  Nov.   12 15.0 

04  Nov.  29 15.4 

04  Dec.    15 14.0 

05  Oct.    25 15.8 


101. 

04    July   13 16.9 

04    Aug.     5 15.7 


102. 

04    Aug.    4 15.7 

04    Oct.    26 15.8 

04    Nov.    6 15.1 


103. 

04    July  10 16.5 

04    July  28 15.8 

04    Aug.    3 16.4 

04    Oct.      4 14.8 

04    Dec.   15 14.5 


104. 

04  Oct.    27 16.0 

05  Oct.    25 15.5 


0.78 

59  Cygni. 

4.13           —.27 

4,0 

8B 

4.26            -.14 

2,0 

8A 

4.44           +.04 

3,2 

6B 

4.56           +.16 

2,0 

6B 

4.54           +.14 

2,3 

6A 

4.45           +.05 

1,0 

8B 

4.47            +.07 

2,0 

6A 

4.47           +.07 

2,2 

8A 

4.31             -.09 

2,0 

8AL 

4.40 

61  Oygni. 

0.76           -.05 

4,0 

8L 

0.86           +.05 

3,0 

8L 

0.81 

.    1  Pegasi. 

4.80           -.06 

1,0 

10  L 

4.89            +.04 

2,3 

6A 

4  86            ±.00 

2,0 

8B 

4.86 

.    ^  Cephei. 

4.34            -.06 

4,0 

8L 

4.38            -.02 

2,3 

8L 

4.41            +.01 

2.0 

8L 

4.49            +.09 

0,0 

8  A 

4.39            -.01 

2,2 

8L 

4.40 

:.    ^  Cephei. 

2.03           +.09 

2,2 

5L 

1.86            -.09 

2,0 

6L 

1.94 
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Tabls  1— {Continued) 
Diff. 
Pate  Hour  of  Redd, 

Mag. 

105.    ^3  Piecia  Australia 
04    Oct.    15......  15.6  3.41  -.03 

04    Oct.    27 15.0  3.4i  +,04 

3,44 

100.     ^^1   AquariL 

04    Oct.    15 16.0  4,84  +.01 

04    Oct.    27 15.4  4^  —.01 

4.83 

107.     0:t'  490  A  B,  C  D. 

04     Aug.       5 16.2  1.91*  -.06 

04     SepL        8. 16.5  2,06  i:.00 

0.5     Dee.      11......   15.1  LMl  -f,06 

2.06 


Moon 


1,2 
1,2 


2,1 
2,2 


2,0 

4,0 
1.3 


Iniagea 


8R 
8L 


8B 

8  A 


8L 
8L 


1 
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Catalog.  The  results  of  this  work  are  brought  together  in 
Table  II.  where  the  headings  of  the  columns  are  self  explanato- 
ry. The  number  refers  to  Table  I.  The  right  ascensions  and  de- 
clinations are  from  Vol.  45  Annals  H.  C.  0.,  the  magnitudes  are 
the  visual  estimates  of  Struve  as  given  in  Vol.  11  of  the  same 
Annals.  The  angles  and  distances  are  for  the  epoch  of  my  pho- 
tometric measures,  and  were  kindly  furnished  in  advance  by 
Professor  S.  W.  Burnham  from  the  manuscript  of  his  General 
Catalog.  On  the  second  page  is  given  the  observed  difference 
of  magnitude  with  the  number  of  sets.  It  should  be  noticed 
that  in  the  Harvard  work,  a  "set"  was  four  readings  of  the  cir- 
cle, while  in  this  work,  I  preferred  to  call  sixteen  readings  or 
one  complete  observation  a  "set".  The  Harvard  result  and  the 
difference,  Harvard  minus  Observed,  is  given  for  comparison. 
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TABLE  II-OATALOG  OF  DOUBLE  STABS. 


No. 

1  « 

2  56 


Name 


B.A. 
1900 


Dec]. 
1900 


Mags.       Angle  Dist 


S 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 


C 


r 

X 

r 

m 
V 

e 

16  80 

16  82 

17  c 

18  88 

19  T 

20  w 

21  S 

22  p 

23  14 

24  p 

25  23 
26 
27 
28 


30 
31 
32 
38 
34 
85 
86 
87 
88 


40  8 

41  38 


h 

AndromecUe 0 

Pisdiun 0 

Caniopeiffi 0 

Pifldoin 1 

Pisdnin,  A,  BO 1 

OuBiopeise,  AB,  0D...1 

Une  Minoria 1 

Arietifl 1 

Arietis 1 

AndromecUe. 1 

OasBiopeiffi,  AB,  0 2 

Fomads 2 

Penei 2 

Eridani 2 

Eridani 3 

Eridani 8 

Penei 8 

Ttairi 4 

Tanri 4 

Amigse. 4 

684 5 

Ononis 5 

Anrigsc 5 

Ononis 5 

Ononis 5 

Ononis  A,C 5 

Ononis  C,  D 6 

••     C,A 

*•     C,B 

"     D,A 

"     D,B 

'*      A,B 

Orionis 5 

Ononis 5 

Orionis  AB,  E 5 

"       AB,D 

*'       AB,C 

E,  D 

Leporifl 5 

Monocerotis 6 

Geminonmi 6 


m 

81.5 

84.6 

48.0 

0.4 

8.5 

18.9 

22.6 

480 

52.4 

57.8 

20.8 

29.5 

48.4 

54.5 

44.9 

49.2 

51.1 

80.2 

36.2 

52.5 

6.1 

8.1 

8.8 

9.7 

17.6 

26.9 

80.4 


30.5 
30.5 
33.7 


+88 
+20 
+67 
+20 
+  7 
+67 
+88 
+18 
+28 
+41 
+66 
-28 
+65 
-40 
-87 

-  3 
+89 

+  9 
+22 
+37 
+79 
+  2 
+32 

-  8 
+  3 

-  0 

-  5 


10 
54 
17 
56 

8 
86 
46 
48 

7 

51 
57 
40 
29 
42 
55 
14 
43 
57 
46 
44 

7 
45 
35 
19 
27 
22 
27 


40.3 

-22 

18.5 

+  4 

49.0 

+13 

-5   29 

-  5   59 

-  2   39 


29 


18 


4.1 
5.0 
4.0 
4.8 
4.2 
4.7 
2.0 
4.2 
4.9 
8.0 
4.7 
5.0 
4.0 
5.0 
5.0 
4.3 
8.0 
5.0 
5.0 
4.1 
4.5 
4.7 
5.0 
1.0 
5.2 
2.0 
4.7 
4.7 
4.7 
6.3 
6.3 
7.0 
4.8 
3.2 
4.1 
4.1 
4.1 
7.0 
4.0 
4.2 
5.4 


8.0 
8.2 
7.6 
5.1 
5.3 
8.9 
9.0 
4.4 
7.7 
5.0 
8.6 
8.0 
8.5 
6.0 
5.0 
6.2 
8.5 
8.5 
8.0 
8.8 
7.9 
8.5 
7.8 
8.1 
7.2 
6.9 
63 
7.0 
8.0 
7.0 
8.0 
8.0 
6.1 
7.8 
7.0 
7.5 
10.3 
7.5 
6.5 
7.0 
7.7 


173 
192 
226 
160 

64 
106 
214 
859 

46 

64 
111 
248 
801 

88 
185 
846 

11 
299 
213 
858 

22 

63 
351 
201 

28 
359 

61 
311 
343 
275 
300 

32 

93 
142 
237 

83 

61 
232 
360 

25 
160 


86 

7 

6 

80 

24 

27 

18 

8 

88 

11 

7 

11 

28 

8 

8 

7 

9 

60 

63 

6 

12 

7 

11 

10 

32 

53 

13 

13 

17 

22 

19 

9 

52 

12 

11 

13 

41 

30 

95 

13 

7 
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TABLE  II-CATALOG  OF  DOUBLE  STARS. 


No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 


18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
36 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 


66 

r 

<!> 

a 

r 

X 

r 
t 

e 

30 


16  32 

17  £ 


P 
14 

23 

d 
0' 


r 

8 
38 


Name. 

Andromedas 

Piscium 

Cassiopeise 

Piscium 

Piscium  A,  BC 

Cassiopeiie  AB,  CD. 

Ursse  Minoris 

Arietis 

Arietis 

Andromedte 

Cassiopeiff}  AB,  C. . . 

Fornacis 

Persei 

Eridani 

Eridani 

Eridani 

Persei 

Tauri 

Tauri 

Aurigee 

634 

Orionis. 

Aurigse 

Orionis 

Orionis 

Orionis 

Orionis  C,  D 

C,A 

C.  B 

D,  A 

D,  B 

A,B 

Orionis 

Orionis 

Orionis  AB,  E 

**    AB,D 

"    AB,C 

''    E,  D 

Leporis 

Monocerotis 

Geminorum.. 


Diff. 

in 

Mag. 

4.07 
3.08 
3.66 
0.29 
1.06 
4.90 
6.63 
0.12 
2.41 
2.76 
3.40 
2.64 
4.81 
L09 
0.61 
L36 
4.89 
3.39 
2.84 
2.60 
3.68 
3.77 
2.81 
6.32 
2.16 
4.51 
1.46 
1.66 
2.69 
0.09 
1.13 
1.04 
1.28 
4.31 
2.77 
2.90 
6.19 
0.12 
2.66 
2.16 
2.69 


No. 

of 

Sets 

9 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
7 
6 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

11 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 

16 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 


Harvard 
Diff. 

4.26 
3.27 
3.86 
0.20 
0.96 
4.64 
6.62 
0.06 
2.61 
2.86 

2.76 
4.74 
1.09 
0.62 
1.38 
4.92 
3.46 
2.92 
2.62 
3.69 
3.92 
2.96 
6.27 
2.12 
4.38 
1.48 
1.49 
2.68 
0.01 
1.10 
L08 
1.61 
4.63 
2.68 
2.91 
6.34 

2.32 
2.16 


H-0 


+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 


.18 
.19 
.20 
.09 
.10 
.26 
.01 
.18 
.10 
.09 


Remarks. 


Spec,  binary 


+  .22 

-  .07 
.00 

+  .11 
+  .02 
+  .03 
+  .06 
+  .08 
+  .02 

+  .11 
+  .16 
+  .16 
^  .06 

-  .04 

-  .13 
[+  .02] 
[-  .06] 
[-  .01] 
[-  .08] 
[-  .03] 
[+.04] 

+  .23 

+  .22 

[-  .09] 

r-  .01] 

[+  .15] 


Spec,  binary 


Spec  binary 
Spec,  binary 


-  .24 

-  .01 


Spec,  binary 
C  is  spec,  binary 

Adjusted  values 


Spec,  binary 
A  is' spec,  binary 

Adjusted  values 


(339) 


so 

TABia  n— (OoBtinaed.) 

No.                Name                       f^'  ^             Mags.       Angle  Dlat 

h  m  "  '                               •         • 

Geminoram 7  14.2  +22  10 

Geminomm,  A,  B 7  28.2  4-82  6 

"         A,0 

Pappifl 7  84.7  -26  84 

OancriAB,0 8  -6.6  +17  67 

Oancri 8  40.6  +29  8 

Leonia 10  60.2  +26  17 

Leonia...^ 11  21.7  +3  33 

Leonia   11  22.8  +3  24 

Leonia 11  42.8  +20  46 

CJorvi 12  24.7  -16  68 

Ck>m.  Ber.... 12  30.1  +18  66 

ViiwniB. .12  86.6  -0  64 

1604 12  48.3  +83  67 

Ck>m.  Ber.  AB,  C 12  48.4  +21  48 

Oan.  Venat 12  61.4  +38  62 

ViiginisA,  B :..13  4.8-6  0 

Ura.  Mig.. 13  19.9  +66  27 

Bootia 14  9.9  +62  id 

Bootis 14  12.6  +61  60 

Bootis. 14  36.0  +16  61 

Bootis 16  0.6  +48  3 

BooUs 16  11.6  +33  41 

BootiB 16  20.7  +37  44 

Coronw 16  36.6  +36  68 

Lupi 16  63.4  -38  6 

Scorpii 15  69.6  -19  32 

HercullB 16  3.6  +17  19 

Scorpii  AB.  CD 16  6.2  -19  12 

Scorpii 16  16.1  -25  21 

Ophiuchi 16  19.6  -23  13 

DraconiB 16  33.9  +53  8 

Draconia "                        *' 

HercullB 16  41.0  +8  46 

Ophiuchi 17  9.2  -26  27 

Hcrculis 17  10.1  +14  30 

HerculiB 17  10.9  +24  57 

Ophiuchi 17  11.9  -24  11 

Serpentis 17  16.2  -12  45 

DraconiB 17  30.2  +55  15 

DraconiB 17  43.7  +72  12 

Ophiuchi  AB,  C .17  55.6  +2    •    56 

[340] 


42 

» 

48 

a 

44 

41 

K 

46 

c 

47 

e 

48 

64 

49 

88 

60 

T 

61 

98 

62 

S 

63 

24 

64 

r 

66 

I 

66 

86 

67 

12 

68 

e 

69 

•c 

60 

K 

61 

I 

62 

1C 

63 

44 

64 

d 

66 

I*- 

66 

c 

67 

'? 

68 

? 

69 

K 

70 

V 

71 

«r 

72 

r 

73 

17 

74  17,16 

76 

43 

76 

36 

77 

d 

78 

V 

79 

39 

80 

V 

81  V 

.'.v» 

32 

</' 

83 

67 

3.3 

0.0 

208 

7 

2.7 

3.7 

224 

6 

2.7 

9.8 

164 

73 

6.0 

6.0 

318 

10 

6.0 

6.7 

114 

6 

4.2 

6.6 

807 

31 

6.0 

7.0 

108 

6 

6.4 

7.4 

160 

29 

6.0 

7.0 

174 

92 

4.7 

8.4 

366 

74 

3.0 

9.0 

214 

24 

4.8 

6.6 

271 

21 

3.0 

3.0 

828 

6 

6.2 

6.8 

327 

22 

6.0 

9.0 

126 

29 

3.4 

6.6 

227 

20 

4.0 

9.0 

344 

7 

2.6 

4.1 

160 

14 

6.0 

7.1 

284 

13 

4.9 

8.3 

33 

39 

4.8 

6.8 

103 

6 

6.2 

6.2 

243 

4 

4.1 

7.0 

78 

106 

4.6 

6.5 

172 

108 

4.6 

5.2 

304 

6 

4.0 

8.0 

19 

16 

2.0 

5.6 

25 

13 

5.1 

6.1 

11 

30 

4.0 

7.0 

337 

41 

4.0 

9.5 

272 

21 

6.0 

6.0 

353 

3 

5.0 

6.2 

112 

4 

5.0 

5.0 

194 

90 

5.0 

9.0 

230 

83 

4.5 

6.5 

189 

4 

3.0 

6.1 

115 

5 

3.0 

8.1 

193 

14 

5.5 

7.5 

856 

11 

4.0 

8.5 

27 

47 

4.8 

4.9 

312 

62 

4.0 

5.6 

16 

30 

4.0 

8.0 

144 

55 

31 


Table  II— (Continued) 


No. 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 


K 

P 

r 

54 
83 


24 

r 

V 

35 
12 


K 

t 

r 
44 


P 
17 

74  17,16 

75  43 

76  36 

77  d 
78 

79      39 
80 

81  v»,v« 

82  t;> 

83  67 


Diff. 

Name.  in 
Mag. 

Geminorum 4.42 

Geminorm  A,  B 0.94 

A,  C...  6.75 

Pappis 0.14 

Cancri  AB,  C 0.92 

Cancri 2.62 

Leonis 1.86 

Leonin 1.14 

Leonis 2.50 

Leonis 4.26 

Corvi 5.04 

Com.  Ber    1.56 

Virginia 0.04 

1694 0.48 

Com.  Ber.  AB,  C...  4.58 

Can.  Venat. 2.63 

Virginia  A,  B 3.90 

UreuMajoria 1.62 

Bootia 2.13 

Bootia 3.28 

Bootia 0.85 

Bootia 0  69 

Bootia 4.37 

Bootia 2.28 

Corona? 0.80 

Lupi 4.08 

Scorpii 2.17 

Herculia 1.10 

Scorpii  AB,  CD 2.18 

Scorpii 5.45 

Ophiuchi    0.52 

Draconis  0.84 

Draconia 0.10 

Herculia 3.78 

Ophiuchi 0.02 

Herculia 2.12 

Herculia 5.43 

Ophiuchi 1.46 

Serpentia 4.40 

Draconia —0.11 

Draconia 1.24 

Ophiuchi  AB,  C...  4.14 


No. 

of 

Sets 

Harvard 
Diff. 

H-0 

Remarks. 

2 

4.47 

+  .05 

15 

0.82 

-  .12 

A  and  B  are  spec- 

4 

6.91 

+  .16 

troscopic  binaries 

2 

-0.01 

-  .15 

2 

0.93 

+  .01 

2 

2.53 

-  .09 

2 

1.90 

+  .04 

2 

1.03 

-  .11 

2 

2.72 

+  .22 

3 

4.30 

+  .04 

Spec  binary 

2 

5.33 

+  .29 

3 

1.65 

+  .09 

3 

-0.03 

-  .07 

2 

0.53 

+  .05 

2 

4.74 

+  .16 

3 

2.63 

.00 

2 

3.77 

-  .13 

3 

1.61 

-  .01 

Spec,  binary 

3 

2.11 

-  .02 

3 

3.40 

+  .12 

3 

0.*92 

+  .07 

3 

0.80 

+  .21 

3 

4.79 

+  .42 

2 

2.42 

+  .14 

2 

0.89 

+  .09 

2 

4.18 

+  .10 

13 

2.16 

-  .01 

Spec,  binary 

2 

1.20 

+  .10 

3 

2.24 

+  .06 

3 
2 
2 

5.44 

-  .01 

Spec,  binary 

1.06 

+  .22 

2 

-0.11 

-  .21 

2 

3.73 

-  .05 

2 

0.04 

+  .02 

2 

2.24 

+  .12 

2 

5.44 

+  .01 

3 

1.51 

+  .05 

25 

4.52 

+  .12 

2 

-0.04 

+  .07 

2 

1.18 

-   .06 

3 

4.23 

+  .09 
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Tablk  II-  (ConlmueiK) 

No.                Nam©                        ^^"  ^'              Mag».        Angle  Dist. 

h         m  «»           '                                  o          . 

84  95  Herculia 17  67.2  +21 

85  rt  SiigitUrU  A,  D.. 18          7.8  -21 

m  *'       A,  E 

87  39  DraconisA,  B,. 18  22.4  +58 

m  •'       A,0 '* 

811  :  Lyiw. 18  41.3  +37 

90  fj  Drtu^nia 18  .49.7  +69 

91  e  Serpentis :.18  61.2  +4 

92  Ti  Ljni?,... 19  10.4  +38 

93  ^S  Cygni,..,. ,.,,.;.. ..19        26.7  +27 

94  E  Sa^tUe.,... 19        32.8  +16 

95  17  i  CyRiii 19  42.6  +33 

96  26  Cygni 19  68.6  +49 

97  K  Cephei 20        12.3  +77 

98  I  2718 20        37.8  +12 

99  Y  Delphini 20  42.0  +16 

100  69  Cygni 20  66.4  +47 

101  61  Cygni 21         2.4  +38 

102  I  Pegasi 21        17.6  +19 

103  /9  Cephei 21       27.4  +70 

104  e  Cephei 22         0.9  +64 

106  p  PiBcAust 22       26.9  -32 

106  if,^  Aquarii 23        10.7  -9 

107  02:496AB,  CD 23        25.4  +58          0        5.4        7.4        269        76 


36 

6.0 

6.0 

260 

6 

6 

3.6 

9.6 

312 

48 

3.6 

9.5 

116 

60 

46 

4.4 

7.6 

368 

4 

44 

7.7 

21 

89 

30 

4.4 

6.6 

160 

44 

16 

4.3 

7.6 

334 

82 

4 

4.6 

4.6 

104 

22 

68 

4.0 

8.3 

82 

28 

46 

3.6 

6.6 

66 

36 

14 

4.7 

7.7 

81 

90 

30 

6.0 

8.2 

71 

26 

49 

4.6 

8.2 

147 

42 

26 

4.2 

8.2 

123 

8 

22 

7.4 

7.6 

86 

8 

46 

4.0 

6.0 

271 

11 

8 

4.7 

9.0 

363 

20 

15 

6.1 

6.0 

127 

32 

23 

4.3 

9.2 

311 

36 

7 

3.0 

8.4 

260 

IS 

8 

4.6 

6.6 

282 

7 

62 

4.0 

8.0 

172 

30 

38 

4.2 

9.0 

312 

49 
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Table  II — (Ck>ntinaed) 


No. 

84      95 
86       IX 


39 


87 
88 

89  C 

90  o 

91  e 

92  Ti 

93  p 

94  e 
96  17x 
96  26 
97 
98 
99 

100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
106 
106 


K 

y 

r 

69 
61 

1 

107     01 


Diff. 

Name.  in 

Mag. 

Herculis 0.08 

Sagittarii  A,  D 5.71 

A,  E 6.17 

Draconis  A,  B 2.56 

A,  C 2.78 

Lyrae 1.36 

Draconis 3.32 

Serpentis- 0.40 

Lyrae 4.10 

Cygni 2.12 

Sagittoe 2.72 

Cygni 3.36 

Cygni 3.70 

Cephei 3.59 

2718 0.13 

Delphini 0.78 

Cygni 4.40 

Cygni 0.81 

Pegaei 4.86 

Cephei 4.40 

(-Jephei 1  94 

Piscis  Aoflt 3.44 

Aquarii 4.83 

496AB,  CD 2.05 


No. 
of 

Sets 

Harvard 
Diff. 

H-0 

Remarks. 

2 

0.06 

-  .03 

2 

6.70 

-  .01 

A  is  spec,  binary 

2 

5.36 

+  .18 

2 

2.62 

+  .06 

2 

2.92 

+  .14 

4 

1.38 

+  .03 

Spec,  binary 

2 

3.31 

-  .01 

5 

0.87 

[+  .47] 

Harvard  meas- 

6 

3.94 

-  .16 

[ures  discordant 

2 

2.14 

+  .02 

4 

3.10 

+  .38 

2 

3.58 

+  .14 

3 

3.87 

+  .17 

2 
4 
3 

3.68 

+  .09 

0.99 

+  .21 

9 

4.49 

+  .09 

2 

0.80 

-  .01 

3 

6.08 

+  .23 

6 

4.46 

+  .05 

Spec  binary 

2 

1.97 

+  .03 

2 

3.50 

+  .06 

2 

4.63 

-   .20 

3 

.... 

A  is  spec,  binary 

Vm\ 
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Accuracy  of  Results.  The  accordance  of  the  measures  is 
best  determined  from  the  residuals  in  Table  I.  From  these  the 
probable  error  of  a  single  observation  of  sixteen  settings  has 
been  computed,  using  Peters  formula  for  the  first  power  of  the 
residuals.  The  results  are  classified  in  Table  III.,  where  it  ap- 
pears that  close  pairs  and  stars  with  faint  companions  were 
measured  with  inferior  precision.  There  being  a  range  of 
about  three  magnitudes  in  the  bright  components  of  the  list, 
the  second  and  third  parts  of  the  table  are  not  exact  duplicates, 
but  we  should  expect  them  to  be  very  similar. 


TABLE  III. 

Probable  Errore. 

Limits 

No.  of  Rend.    No.  of  Stars 
Distance. 

[+V] 

Probable  Error. 

3'  to    9* 
10    "   19 
20    "    39 
40    "108 

85                   30 
88                   23      ' 
87                    29 
95                    25 

4.58 
5.00 
4.76 
5.18 

.057 
.056 
.052 
.051 

355                  107 

19.52 

.056 

0.00  to  1.99 
2.00  "3.99 
4.00  "6.75 

Difference  of  Magnitude. 
118                   40 
104                   40 
133                   27 

5.72 
5.05 

8.75 

.050 
.a'>2 
.062 

355                  107 

19.52 

.056 

3.0  to    5.9 
6.0  •'    7.9 
8.0  "10.3 

Magnitude  of  Ck>mpanion. 
84                   23 
131                    44 
140                    40 

3.84 
6.92 
8.76 

.045 
.055 
.063 

355  107  19.52  0.56 

I  prefer  to  adopt  the  value  0.0^6  magnitude  as  the  probable 
error  of  a  single  observation  for  all  stars,  and  this  makes  the 
probable  error  of  a  result  from  two  determinations  0.040  mag- 
nitude. Where  a  large  number  of  determinations  were  made 
it  might  be  permissible  to  assign  a  much  smaller  value  to  the 
probable  error,  but  there  may  be  some  outstanding  systematic 
errors  of  greater  amount.  It  happens  that  this  accordance  of 
of  results  is  al^iost  exactly  the  same  as  that  ol)tained  by  Muel- 
ler and  Kempf  in  the  Potsdam  Durchmusterung,  and  is  some- 
what better  than  was  obtained  in  the  Harvard  work  in  Vol.  11. 
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With  the  addition  of  the  second  prism  in  the  focal  plane,  the 
probable  error  at  Harvard  is  less  than  half  that  given  above, 
and  I  have  since  found  it  possible  to  obtain  a  similarly  close 
agreement. 

Comparison  with  Harvard.  In  Table  IV.  are  arranged  the 
differences,  H — 0,  from  Table  II.  The  three  portions  of  the 
table  are  based  upon  the  distance  at  the  present  epoch,  the  ob- 
served differences  of  magnitude  in  Table  II,  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  companion  as  estimat/Cd  by  Struve.  The  first  column 
contains  the  limits  of  each  group,  next  the  number  of  positive 
and  negative  differences,  and  the  total,  there  being  two  stars 
with  H — 0  equal  to  zero.  Then  follows  the  sum  of  the  positive 
differences,  the  sum  of  the  negative  ones,  the  sum  of  all  without 
regard  to  sign,  and  the  excess  of  the  positive  over  the  negative. 
The  last  two  columns  show  the  average  numerical  value  of  H — 0, 
and  the  systematic  difference  between  the  two  works. 

TABLE  IV. 


Limits 


No.-  No.+ 


Ck>mpari8on  with  Harvard. 

Total        ^  .         „ 
No.         ^+       S-        ^^ 
Difference. 


Jd= 


Z  dr 


J  d= 
n 


3'  to  6" 

10 

3 

13 

1.04 

.22 

1.26 

+  .82 

.10    H 

h06 

7  •»   9 

9 

2 

12 

,69 

.31 

1.00 

--  .38 

.08 

-.03 

10  **  19 

10 

7 

17 

1.21 

.26 

1.47 

--  .95 

.09 

-.06 

20  **  29 

« 

7 

14 

.82 

.72 

1.54 

-  .10 

.11 

-.01 

30  '*  39 

7 

5 

12 

.81 

.29 

1.10 

-  .62 

-  .17 

.09 

-.04 

40  "  49 

4 

2 

(S 

.38 

.21 

.59 

.10    H 

-.03 

60  **  59 

3 

1 

4 

.50 

.13 

.63 

--  .37 

.16 

-.09 

60  •*  79 

5 

0 

5 

.41 

.00 

.41 

--  .41 
--  .80 

.08 

-.08 

80  **  108 

5 

3 

8 

1.30 

.50 

1.80 

.22 

-.10 

59 

30 

91 

7.16 

2.64 

9.80 

+4.52 

.11    H 

h.05 

Difference  of  Magnitude. 


0.00  to  0.99 

10 

8 

18 

1.06 

.86 

1.92 

- 

h  .20 

.11    H 

h.oi 

1.00  •*  1.99 

8 

4 

13 

.59 

.28 

.87 

- 

-  .31 

.07 

-.02 

2.00  '*  2.99 

14 

6 

21 

1.80 

.41 

2.21 

- 

-1.39 

.11 

-.07 

3.00  •*  3  99 

10 

3 

13 

1.29 

.19 

1.48 

_ 

-1.10 

.11 

-.08 

4.00  *'  4.99 

13 

5 

18 

1.78 

.82 

2.60 

- 

-  .96 

.14 

-.06 

5.00  ••  5.99 

3 

2 

5 

.48 

.02 

.50 

- 

-  .46 

.10 

-.09 

6.00  **  6.75 

1 

2 

3 

.16 

.06 

.22 

- 

-  .10 

.07 

k.03 

59 

30 

91 

7.16 

2.64 

9.80 

H 

h4.52 

.11   H 

-.05 
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Mainiitude  of  CompanioiiH 


3.0  to  4.9 

I 

4 

5 

.07 

.38 

,45 

6.0  *'  5A> 

w 

7 

17 

.68 

M 

1.33 

6.0  **  QM 

10 

4 

15 

118 

A7 

L65 

7.0^*  7.» 

13 

6 

58 

2.15 

A9 

2.34 

ao  "  a^ 

19 

4 

23 

\M 

.64 

2.46 

ao  **  9.8 

7 

6 

13 

\M 

.41 

1.57 

69 

30 

m 

7,16 

264 

9.80 

-  .31 

+  .03 
+  .71 
4-1-96 
+1.38 
+  .75 


.09 

_ 

-  .06 

.08 

- 

^  .00 

.11 

- 

h  as 

.13 

- 

-  .11 

.11 

- 

-    06 

.12 

- 

h  .06 

-M62        .11        +.oe 

From  the  data  of  the  last  columu  of  Table  IV,  curves  were 
VII,  and  from  these  were  derived  the  systematic  differences 
/able  V*     The  constant  difference  of  0.06  magnitude  is  addi- 
.1  to  the  differences  in  Table  V, 

TABLE  w 
^rtematic  Differenc^es  from  Cuty^* 


Distani^e 

, 

Difference  of  Magnitude. 

Ma^ilude  of  Companion 

Limita, 

Ditt: 

Limits. 

Dtff. 

Lunits. 

Diff. 

3*  to     9' 

.00 

0.00  lo  0.49 

-.05 

3  0  to  4.5 

-.11 

10    **    80 

-,01 

0.50  ^'  OM 

-M 

4.6  " 

4.7 

^.10 

M    *•    88 

-m 

1.00  '^  1.29 

-M 

4.8  *' 

49 

-.09 

89    "    4S 

-.01 

L30"   169 

-m 

5.0  ** 

5.1 

-.08 

44    '*    48 

JO 

1.70**   IM 

',01 

5.2" 

5.2 

-.07 

4B  ''    m 

+  01 

2,00  "  2,49 

,00 

5.3-* 

5.4 

-.06 

63    "    66 

+.02 

2.50  '*  3.09 

+.01 

66" 

5.6 

-.05 

57    "     61 

+.03 

3.10  **  5.79 

+.02 

5.7  •' 

5.8 

-.04 

62    *'  108 

+.04 

5.80  *•  6.29 

+.01 

5.9  " 

6.0 

-.03 

6.30"  6  75 

.00 

6.1  " 
6.3" 

6.4  " 
6.6" 

6.8  " 
7.0" 
7.2" 

8.2  " 

8.5  " 

8.9  " 
9.4  " 

6.2 
6.3 
6.5 
6.7 
6.9 
7.1 
8.1 
8.4 
8.8 
9.3 
9.8 

-.02 
-.01 

.00 
+.01 
—.02 
-.03 
+.04 
+.03 
+.02 
+.01 

.00 

The  value  of  H — 0,  has  been  corrected  for  each  star,  first 
by  applying  the  constant  correction  0.05  magnitude,  next  from 
the  three  parts  of  Table  V.,  and  finally  by  cancelling  the  cor- 
rection from  the  second  part  of  Table  V.  It  seems  that  the 
change  due  to  difference  of  magnitude  is  suflRciently  taken  care 
of  b'^  allowing  for  the  faintness  of  the  companion.  The  squares 
of  the  differences  are  reduced  as  in  the  following  table  : 
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Table  VI. 

Squares  of  Residuals  H  -  O. 

H  —  O    without  correction, 17,100 

H  — O— 0.05  magnitude, 14.865 

H  —  O— 0.05  magnitude  minus  three  corrections  from  Table  V, 14,105 

H  —  O — 0.05  magnitude  minus  first  and  third  correction  from  Table  V, 13,201 

It  will  be  seen  from  Table  VI,  that  there  is  some  justifica- 
tion for  considering  the  difference  between  Harvard  and  the 
observed  results  not  exactly  constant,  but  not  much  is  gained 
by  a  further  discussion. 

In  Table  VII  is  given  the  same  comparison  with  Harvard 
as  in  Table  V  after  applying  the  corrections  corresponding  to 
the  last  line  of  Table  VI.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  average 
numerical  value  has  been  reduced  from  0.11  to  0.09,  and  that  the 
signs  in  the  last  column  show  no  evidence  of  outstanding  errors. 
The  average  differences  between  Harvard  and  Struve,  before 
and  after  applying  corrections  to  the  latter  were  0.46  and  0.35. 
magnitude. 

TABLE  VII.  ^ 

Comparison  with  Harvard,  after  applying  Corrections. 

T      •*           TM      I   w           Total                                                                I  ±       J  db 
Limits  No.  +  No.  —     ^^         vi  y  __         v-j-  j-^         

Distance. 

3"  to     6"            5  6  13  .65  .23  .88  +.42  .07  +.03 

7    **      9             5  7  12  .43  .42  .86  +.01  .07  .00 

10    '*    19              8  8  17  .84  .59  1.43  +.25  .08  +.01 

20     *^  29             7  7  14  .61  .94  1.56  -  33  .11  -.02 

30    *•    39             6  6  12  .51  .40  .91  +.11  .08  +.01 

40    "    49             3  3  6  .18  .34  .52  -.16  .09  -.03 

50    •*    69             2  2  4  .31  .23  .64  +.08  .13  +.02 

60    •*    79             2  3  6  .14  .18  .32  -.04  .06  -.01 

80    "  108             5  3  8  .71  .70  1.41  +.01  .18  .00 

43  45  91  4.38  4.03  8.41  +.35  .09  .00 

Difference  of  Magnitude. 


0.00  to  0.99 

8 

8 

18 

1.06 

.60 

1.66 

+.46 

.09 

+.03 

1.00  "  1.99 

5 

8 

13 

.42 

.42 

.84 

.00 

.06 

.00 

2.00  *'  2.99 

11 

9 

21 

.92 

.88 

1.80 

--.04 

09 

.00 

3.00  •'  8.99 

8 

5 

13 

.57 

.48 

1.05 

--.09 

.08 

H-.Ol 

4.00  "  4.99 

8 

10 

18 

.97 

129 

2.26 

-.32 

.13 

-.02 

5.00'*  5.99 

2 

3 

5 

.37 

.17 

.54 

+.20 

.11 

+.04 

6.00  •*  6.75 

1 

2 

3 

.07 

.19 

.26 

-.12 

.09 

-.04 

43 

45 

91 

4.38 

4.03 

8.41 

+.36 

.09 

.00 
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Magnitude  of  Gouipatiioii. 

aO  to  4.0  2  a  6  M  J9  ^  -.06  M  -M 

5,0  '*  6.»  9  5  17  M  An  Ol  +.35  -OS  ^-.02 

a.O  *'  6,9  7  «  15  M  .7S  1  60  +^08  Jl  +.01 

TjO  "  7,1)  9  y  Ig  1,04  .65  1,69  +^  .09  +.02 

8,0'*  8,y  10  13  23  J5  1.17  L92  -42  .OS  -.02 

90"  98  ti  7  i3  J9  J8  1J7  +.01  .12  -QQ 

43  45  91  4  38  4  03  9  41  +  .35  .09  .00 

There  seemsfi  no  need  of  discussing  whether  the  "correc- 
tions" should  be  applied  to  the  Harvard  results  or  to  those 
made  here,  and  I  have  been  content  to  "correct"  simply  the 
differences.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  positive  dif- 
ference, H  —  0,  would  result  if  the  bright  stars  as  a  whole  bad 
grown  fainter  with  reference  to  their  companions  in  the  twen- 
ty-seven years  that  elapsed  between  the  two  series  of  observa- 
tions, but  for  the  present  at  least  we.  must  consider  the  change 
to  be  in  the  observers. 

Multiple  Stars.  •  The  two  multiple  stars  o^  and  <^  Orionis 
furnish  an  interesting  check  upon  the  accuracy  of  these  obser- 
vations. In  0^  Orionis,  or  the  Trapezium,  we  have  four  stars 
each  of  which  can  be  compared  with  three  others.  These  give 
six  differences  of  magnitude  which  are  measured  independently, 
but  are  connected  by  three  rigorous  conditions.  A  method  of 
solution  for  this  star  is  in  Harvard  Vol.  11,  p.  171.  For  com- 
pleteness the  Harvard  results  are  given  below.  I  have  used 
the  conventional  designation  of  the  components,  as  given  by 
Burnham,  the  order  of  brightness  being  C,  D,  A,  B,  and  I  have 
changed  the  Harvard  notation  to  conform  with  this.  On  page 
146  of  Volume  11,  the  Harvard  angles  and  distances  for  this 
star  are  nearly  all  wrong,  due  evidently^  to  a  clerical  mistake. 
The  results  at  Harvard  depend  upon  a  total  of  196  settings  on 
four  nights,  while  the  Urbana  measures  included  288  settings 
on  three  nights. 
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TABLE  VIII. 

d^  Orionw. 

Observed. 

Harvard. 

Ob.». 

Comp. 

0-C 

Ob8.        Ck>mp. 

0-C 

CD 

1.42 

1.46 

—  .04 

1.46  -       1.48 

—  .02 

C,A 

1.55 

1.55 

.00 

1.47    •     1.49 

—  .02 

C,B 

2.63 

2.59 

+  .04 

2.62          2.58 

+  .04 

D,  A 

0.12 

0.09 

+  .03 

0.17          0.01 

+  .16 

D.B 

1.06 

1.13 

—  .07 

0.92          1.10 

—  .18 

A,B 

1.06 

1.04 

+  .02 

1.22          1.08 

+  .14 

The  average  difference  .0—C  is  only  0.03  magnitude,  while 
at  Harvard  it  was  0.9  magnitude.  Perhaps  one  observer  should 
obtain  more  accordant  results  than  several  observers,  but  this 
is  not  important.  The  fact  to  emphasize  is  that  the  greatest 
difference  between  the  computed  results  here  and  at  Harvard 
is  only  0.08  magnitude,  showing  that  the  relative  brightnesses  of 
the  Trapezium  stars  have  remained  constant  within  that  limit 
since  1878. 

^rOrionis  furnishes  similar  data  for  comparing  observed 
with  adjusted  values.  The  bright  star  is  a  close  double,  and 
was  observed  as  one,  its  designation  by  Burnham,  being  AB. 


T. 

\BLE 

IX. 

a 

Orionis. 

Obe. 

Comp. 

o-c. 

AB,E 

2.81 

2.77 

+  .04 

AB,D 

2.85 

2.90 

—  .04 

AB,C 

5.19 

. 

E,D 

0.16 

6.*i2 

+  .04. 

The  components  E  and  D  were  not  compared  at  Harvard  so 
there  was  no  cause  for  adjusting  their  results.  The  faint  star, 
C,  was  found  too  difficult  by  the  writer  to  compare  with  E  or  D. 
Variabilit]!.  During  the  course  of  this  work,  the  observer 
was  naturally  on  the  alert  for  variations  of  brightness,  espec- 
ially in  those  cases  where  the  brighter  component  was  alread.y 
known  to  be  a  spectroscopic  binary.  For  this  reason  additional 
measures  were  made  on  several  stars,  among  them  being  -  An- 
dromedae,  Polaris,  '^Orionis,  which  has  previously  been  sus- 
pected of  variation,     •' Orioni,  Castor,  each  of  whose   compo- 
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nents  has  a  dark  companion,  P  Scorpii,  <>  Serpentis.  and  59  Cygni. 
Serpentis  is  peculiar  in  that  the  fainter  component  appears  red- 
dish to  my  eye,  which  is  perhaps  the  reason  that  the  first  meas- 
ures indicated  a  possible  change,  but  it  may  be  that  the  ob- 
server was  not  settled  in  his  habits  at  the  beginning.  In  each 
of  the  above  mentioned  cases  there  seems  to  be  no  change  large 
enough  to  be  detected,  as  may  be  seen  by  an  inspection  of  the 
residuals  in  Table  I. 

In  conclusion  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Path, 
who  checked  many  of  the  reductions. 
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*  "Review,  Pathologic  und  Therapie  der  Frauenkrankheiten,  Prof.  A.  Mai- 

tin,  Surgery,  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics.  Jan.,  19«  6,  Vol.  4,  No.  1, 
p.  126. 
"The  Study  of  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics  in  Germany." 
Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn  ,  Vol.  47,  p.  221. 
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Bacoh,  0. 8.— 


<l 


''The  Pracfioe  of  Obatetrica  la  On^lnsl  Contributions  by  American  An- 
thortj  Chapter*— Lactation,  Infection  of  the  Breast  and  Prematore 

Lea  Bros,  and  Co.,  Pab,    Ed.  by  Reuben  Peteraow     (10400) 
**  ''Review  oX  Text  Book  of  Diieaiea  of  Women." 

J,  Clarence  Webster,    Journal  American  Medical  Assn.,  Vol.  48^ 

No.  9,  p  816.     {680) 

Baih^  H.  Footer— 

'^Zinc  and  Lead  Ores  in  1905.    Minetal  Resources." 
U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey.  1905.     (7000) 

*'A  Nevada  Zint*  DepO(?it." 

CJontribution  Econ.  Geol,  1906.     U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  Bull.  285. 
(2000) 

"Zinc  and  Lead  Deposits  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley." 
Bull.  294,  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  pp.  289. 

Some  Relations  of  Paleontology  to  the  Deposition  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley."   (Read  before  Mexican  meeting  X«  Congr^  G^logique  In- 
ternational) 
Econ.  Geol.,  March-April,  1907.    (5000) 

"Petroleum  in  Illinois." 

Eng.  Min.  Jour.,  April  20,  1907.    (2000) 

*  'Administrative  Report  for  1906.' ' 

SUte  Geol.  Survey,  Jan.  1907.    Pp.  37. 

•The  Work  of  the  State  Geological  Survey." 

Western  Soc.  Engineers,  Feb.  1907.    (2500) 

"What  Should  Appear  in  the  Report  of  a  State  Geologist." 
Econ.  Geol..  March-April,  1906.     (1500) 

**Sedi-genetic  and  Igneo-genetioOres." 

Econ.  Geol.,  February- March,  1906.     (3000) 

"Illinois.**     (lieview  of  Mineral  Industry  for  J 906)    Mining  World,  Jan 
26,  1907.     (1000) 


Baird,  J.  W.— 


"The  Contraction  of  the  Color  Zones  in  Hysteria  and  in  Neurasthenia." 

Psychological  Bulletin  111:8.     Baltimore,  August,  1906.     (3000) 
"Habit  and  Memory." 

Western  School   Journal.      11:1,  Winnipeg,  Canada,  Jan.,  1907. 
(1600) 
Erwiderung  zu  einigen  Bemerkungen  von  Professor  A.  Kirschmann." 

Arohiv.  f.  die  Gesamte  Peychoiogie,  IX :1,  Leipzig,  Feb.,  1907.     (J500) 
"Color-Blindness." 

Psycholigical  Bulletin,  IV:4,  Baltimore,  Md.,  April,  1907.     (2000) 
"The  Yale  Meeting  of  the  Experimental  Peychologiets." 

Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Scientific  Methoiis,  I1I:14» 
New  York,  July,'  1906.     (2000) 
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Bakkr,  I.  O.— 

'The  Constraction  and  Care  of  Brick  Pavements.*' 
Clay  Record,  Chicago,  Oct,  30,  1906.     (7500) 

Ballabd,  Charles  N.— 

''Cervix  Uteri,  Its  Diseases  and  Treatment." 

The  Plexus,  Vol.  XII,  No.  12,  Dec.  20,  1906.     (4500) 

Ballingbb,  J.  R.— 

"Chronic  Intestinal  Stenosis." 

Chicago  Medical  Recorder,  April,  1906. 
*  *  *  'Diagnosis  of  Sal  pingitis. ' ' 

Chicago  Medical  Recorder,  Jan.  1,  1907. 

Bartow,  Edward. — 

"The  State  Water  Survey." 

21st  Ann.  Report  111.  Soc.  Eng.  and  Snrveyors,  pp.  68-70,  1906. 
(1500) 
**  "Discussion  of  Water  Softening." 

Proceedings  of  American  Water  Works  Assn.  1906,  135-137.    (800) 
"  "Chemical  and  Biological  Survey  of  the  Waters  of  Illinois." 

Report  for  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1906,  pp.  30,  October,  1906. 

Bsal,  Alvin  C— 

"Florists  and  the  Experiment  Station." 

American  Florist,  28:437,  Chicago,  March  23,  1907.    (2500) 

Bkvibr,  Isabel— 

"Home  Economics  in  a  College  Course." 

Proceedings  of  Twentieth  Annual  Convention  of  Assn.  of  Aroer. 
Agric.  Colleges  and  Exp.  Stations,  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Nov. 
1906.    Nov.,  1906.    Office  of  Exp.  Stations;  Washington,  D.  C. 

BsviER,  Isabel  and  Usher,  Susannah— 

"Laboratory  Manual,  Food  and  Nutrition." 
Pp.  45.    University  of  Illinois. 
"  "The  Home  Economics  Movement." 

Pp.  67.    Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  Boston,  Mass. 

Breckenridgb,  L.  p.— 

"A  Review  of  the  United  States  Geological  Fuel  Tests  Under  Stefan 
Boilers." 
A  paper  presented  before  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  March 
20,  1907.     Pp.  40. 

Bbeckenridoe,  L.  P.,  Parr,  S.  W.  and  Dirks,  Henry  B. — 
"Fuel  Tests  with  Illinois  Coals." 

Bulletin  No.  7  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  August, 
1906.     Pp.  68. 
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BlUBCKKirSIDGB,  L.  P.  AMD  GOODBKOUGH,  G.  A.— 

'*An  Eztention  of  the  Dewey  Decimal  System  of  Classification  as  Ap- 
plied to  the  Engineering  Industries." 
Bnlletin  No.  9  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  Novem- 
ber, 1906.     Pp.  72. 

Bbooko,  Moroam.—    SeeAkers,  M.  K. 
Bsowir,  F.  C.  - 

"A  New  Method  of  Getting  the  Figure  of  Merit  of  a  Galvanometer." 
Technograph,  1907.    University  of  lUinois.    (1500) 

Browk,  Richard  H. — 

"Submucous  Resection  of  Nasal  Septum." 

Wis.  Med.  Jour.,  October,  1906.     (2850) 
"  "A  Guarded  Burr  for  Septal  Resection." 

The  Laryngoscope,  April,  1907.    (1350) 

Brown,  Samobr.— 

"The  Early  Diagnostic  Signs  of  Insular  Sclerosis  with  a  Clinical  Report 
of  Four  Cases." 
Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sciences,  Dec.,  1906. 

BURKHOLDIR,  J.  F.~ 

"Medical  Ophthalmoscopy." 

111.  Med.  Jour.,  April,  1907,  Chicago. 

Cabman,  A.  P.,  akd  Carr,  M.  L.— 

"Resistance  of  Tubes  to  Collapse." 

Univ.  III.  Eng.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  No.  5.     Also  Engineering  Worid, 
Vol.  4,  Nov.  2,  1906,  pp.  645  653.     Also  Engineering  (Ix)ndon( 
Jan.  4,  1907,  Vol.  83,  pp.  19-20. 
Carpsnter,  F.  W.— 

"The  Effects  of  Inbreeding,  Cross-breeding  and  Selection  Upon  the  Fer- 
tility and  Variability  of  Diasophila." 
Procee<ling8   American     Aca<l.    Arts  and   Sciences^,    41:33,    Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  May,  1906.     (20C00) 

Cartbk,  J.  M.  G.— 

**Water  Supply." 

111.  Med.  Jour.,  May,  1906. 
*  Treatment  of  Inoperable  Malignant  Tumors— Carcinoma." 

111.  Med.  .lour.,  February,  ltK)7. 

Case,  J.  W.- 

**The  Aesthetic  Use  of  Burnt  Clay  Products  in  Architecture.'' 
Clay  Record,  Chicago,  Feb*.  28,  1907.     (6000) 

Clark,  S.  C—    See  Grindley,  II.  S. 

COLVIN,  8.  S.— 

*'The  Child's  Worid  of  Imagination." 

Proceedings  of  111.  State  Teachers'  Assn.,  1905,  pp.  141-149.    (8000) 
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COLVIN,  S.  S.— 

'^Discussion  on  Recent  Arjniments  for  Reali-m,  with  Special  Reference  to 
Relations  of  Realism  and  Prafi^matism.'' 
Abstract  in  Jour,  of  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Scientific  Methods, 
June  7,  1906.     (400) 
**  ''Color  Perception  of  Certain  Animals.'' 

Abstract,  same  jour.,  June,  1906.     (400) 
"Pragmatism,  Old  and  New.*' 

Monist,  Oct.,  1906.     (5000) 
*'  "Certain  Characteristics  of  Experience." 

Psychological  Review,  Nov.  1906.     (3600) 

CoLviN,  S.  S.  AND  Pitkin,  Walter  B.— 
"Noetic  Psychosis." 

Philosophical  Review,  Sept.,  1906.     (1000) 

Croftan,  a.  r?.— 

"Clinical  Therapeutics,  A  Handbook  on  the  Special  Treatment  of  Inter- 
nal, Disease." 
Pp.  600.    Cleveland  Press,  Chicago. 

CuRTiss,  Richard  S  — 

"The  Reaction  of  Nitrous  Anhydride  with  Ethyl  Malonate." 

Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  35:478,  Baltimore,  June.  1906.     (4000) 

Davison,  Charles— 

"The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Appendicitis." 

Surgery,  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics,  Chicago,  Feb.,  1907.     (2500) 

Day,  W.  B.— 

"Report  of  Proceedings  of  the  Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Meeting  Illinois 
Pharmaceutical  Association." 
Chicago,  August,  1906. 

Dehn,  William  M.— 

"Eine  bequeine   Urometer  -  Form   und  eine  genaue  Abimderung   der 
Hypobromitmethode." 
Zeitschrift  fdr  analytische  Chemie,  45:604-613,   Wie«baden,  Ger- 
many, Nov.,  1906.     (1000) 

Dexter,  E.  G. — 

"Education  Through  Survivals." 

Jour,  of  Pedagogy,  Vol.  18,  No.  4,  June,  1906.     (:^000) 

Dietrich,  William— 

"location.  Construction  and  Operation  of  Hog  Houses." 

Cyc.  of  Amer.  Agriculture,  Vol.  I.,  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March, 
1907.     (3900) 
"  "Berkshire  Standard  of  Excellence." 

Farm  Home,  Springfield,  111.,  1907.     (1200) 
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DiBTBICH,  WiLUAM  — 

''Feeding  Breeding  Stock  and  Pigs." 

Swine,  Freeport,  111.,  March,  1907.     (2000) 
*'  "Creee  Breeding  vs.  Pure  Breeding  in  Swine." 

Swine.  Freeport,  111.,  April,  1907.    (1000) 

DiBKB,  HbKBT  B.— 

"Illinois  Coal  Tests." 

111.  Soc  Engineers  and  Surveyors,  Jan.,  1907.    (2000) 

Also  Engineering  Record,  Feb.  23,  1907. 
See  also  Breckenridge,  L.  P. 

DurouB,  F.  0.— 

"Maintenance  of  Way." 

Address  before  Annual  Meeting  St.  Louis  Railway  Club,  April  12, 
1907.    (6000) 

Fbrguson,  Albxandbr  Hugh— 

"The  Technic  of  Modern  Operations  for  Hernia." 
Cleveland  Press,  Chicago,  111. 

FiSlIBB,  W.  A.  - 

"New  Schematic  Eye." 

Ophthalmic  Record,  Feb.,  1907.    (525) 
FisK,  Gbobgb  Mygatt— 

"Commerce  and  Industry." 

N.  Y.  State  Library,  Review  of  Legislation,  1906. 

FoiiSOM,  J.  W.— 

"Entomology;  with   Special  Reference  to  Its  Biological  and  Economic 
Aspects." 
Pp.  VIII+485,  5  pis.,  300  figs.,  P.  Blakiston's  Sonet  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia,  May,  1906. 

F0L8OM,  J.  W.,  AND  Welles,  Miriam  U. — 

"Epithelial  Degeneration,  Regeneration,  and  Secretion  in  the  Mid-Intes- 
tine of  Collembola." 
Univ.  111.  Studies,  11:2,  III.,  Nov.,  1906.     Pp.  40;  39  figs.     (3500) 

F0RRR8,  S.  A. — 

"Spraying  Apples  for  the  Plum-Curcnlia." 

Univ.  of  111.  Agric.  P:xp.  Station  Bull.  108,  May,  11H)6.     4  plates- 
(7500) 
"The  Cottony  Maple  Scale  in  Illinois." 

Univ.  111.  Agric.  Exp.  Station  Bull.  112,  Jan.,  1907.     3  plates,  8 
figs.     (7000) 
**  "Executive  Report  of  the  Illinois  State  Entomologist," 

Feb.,  1907.     (2200) 
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Forbes,  8.  A. — 

''On  the  Local  Distribution  of  Certain  Illinois  Fishes:  an  Essay  in  Sta- 
tistical Ecology.** 
Bull,    of  111.  State  Lab.  Nat.  Hist.  Vol.  VI [,  Art.  8,  April,  1907. 
6  tables,  24  plates.     (8500) 
''An  Ornithological  Cross-Section  of  Illinois  in  Autamn.*' 

Bull,  of  111.  State  Lab.  Nat.  Hist,  Vol.  VII,  Art.  9,  April,  1907.    13 
tables.     (6500) 

FuLLBB,  William. — 

"Prognosis  and  Surgical  Treatment  in  Traumatic  Ruptures  of  the  Kid- 
neys, Ureters  and  Bladder.'* 
J 11.  Med.  Jour.,  Dec,  1906.     (2000) 
"  The  Non-Surgical  Treatment  in  Prostatic  Hypertrophy.'* 

American  Jour,  of  Dermatology  and  Genito-Urinary  Diseases,  Jan- 
uary, 1907.     (2800) 
"The  Operative  Treatment  in  Fractures  Presenting  Obstacles  to  Reduc- 
tion.** 
111.  Med.  Jour.,  April,  1907.     (3000) 

Fulton,  Edward.— 

"Rhetoric  and  Composition.** 

Pp.  X+259.    Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  New  York,  Sept ,  1906. 

Gamblb,  William  E.  — 

"Diabetic  Retinitis.** 

Ophthalmic  Record,  Chicago,  July,  1906.     (900) 
"  "Recent  Progress  in  Surgery  of  the  Conjunctival  Sac.** 

Surgery,  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics.     Pp.   161-164.    Feb.,   1907. 
(2400) 

Garner,  J.  W. — 

' '  '  'Amendment  of  State  Constitutions. ' * 

Amer.  Pol.  Sci.  Review,  Vol.  I,  Feb.,  1907,  Baltimore.    (10,000) 
"  "Personal  and  Literary  Notes.**     (Political  Science). 

Am.  Pol.  Sci.  Review,  Vol.  I,  Nov.,  1906,  Baltimore.     (3000) 
"         "The  Relations  of  Political  Science.** 

Amer.  Jour,  of  Sociology,  Vol.  XII,  No.  3,  Nov.,  1906,  Chicago. 
(10000) 
"  "Government  and  Liberty.'* 

Yale  Review,  Feb.,  1907,  New  Haven.    (8000) 
**  "Senator  Smoot  and  Mormonism.** 

N.  Amer.  Review,  No.  606.  Jan.  1907,  N.  Y.    (5000) 
"Political  Science  and  Ethics.** 

Int.  Jour,  of  Ethics,  Vol.  17,  No.  2,  Jan.,  1907.     (6000) 
"  "La  Vie  Politique  et  Parlementaire  dans  Les  Etats-Unis.** 

Revue  Politique  et  Parlementaire,  Oct..  1906,  Paris.    (3500) 

Ibid,  March.  1907. 
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Gabneb,  J.  W.— 

Lynching  and  the  Criminal  Law." 

So.  Ail.  Quarterly,  Vol.  V,  No.  4,  Oct.,  1906.    (5000) 

GaAlamd,  C.  M.~ 

"Experiments  on  a  Constant  Pressure  Generator." 
Engineering  Mag.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.,  1906. 

Gathbrcoal,  £.  N.— 

*     "Practical  Bacteriology  of  Value  to  the  Pharmacist" 

Pharmaceutical  Era,  XXXV11:16,  N.  Y.,  April,  1907.    (1000) 

Glbason,  H.  a.— 

"A  Revision  of  the  North  American  Vemonieal." 

Bull.  N.  Y.  Bot.  Gard.,  4:144-243,  June  4,  1906. 
"  The  Pedunculate  Species  of  Toillium." 

.    Bull.  Torrey  Club,  33:387-396,  Aug.  1,  1906. 
"  AND  Habt,  C.  a.— 

"On  the  Biology  of  the  Sand  Areas  of  Illinois." 

Bull.  111.  State  Lab.  Nat  Hist.,  7:137-272,  pi.  8-23,  map,  Jan.,  1907. 

GOODBNOUOH,  G.  A.— 

See  Breckenridge,  L.  P. 

Goodman,  F.  M— 

"Criticism  on  Pharmacopccial  Names." 

Pictorial,  Bull,  of  Pharmacy,  Pp.  76,  Feb.,  1907. 
Gbbbnb,  E.  B.— 

"GuBtav  Koemer,  a  Typical  Gterman- American  Leader." 

DeutEch   Amerikanische  Geschicht8l>latter,  Chicago,  April,  1907. 
(6000) 
Gbindlb ',  H.  S.— 

"Cold  Storage  of  Poultry." 

Ice  and  Refrigeration.  Chicago,  31:162,  Nov.,  1906,    Pp.  2. 

*  AND  Clabk,  S.  C— 

"Elementary  General  Chemistry." 

Pp.  XXXIIl+60,  Sept,  1906.     Pub.  by  Dep'tChem.,  Univ.  III. 
"Experiments  in  General  Chemistry." 

Pp.  XXXII+93,  Sept.,  1906.     Pub.  by  Dep't  Chein.,  Univ.  III. 

"  Clark,  8.  C.  and  Redenbauuii,  W.  A.— 

'Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis." 

Pp.  XXX+117,  Dec.,  1906.     Pub.  by  Dep*t  Chem.,  Univ.  111. 

AND  WOODH,  H.  S.— 

**The  Chemistry  of  Flesh  (fifth  paper);  Methods  for  the  Determination 
of  Creatinin  and  Creatin  in  Meats  and  Their  Products." 
Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  N.  Y.,  2:309,  Jan..  1907.     Pp.  7.     Reprinted  in 
full  in  "The  Chem.   News,"  London,  96:145,  Maroh  28,  1907. 
Pp.  3. 
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Barker,  0.  A. 

''Legal  Edacation." 

Proc.  III.  State  Bar  Assn.,  July,  1906.     (2000) 
** Judicial  Sales.'' 

Enc.  Law   and   Procedure,    Vol.  24,  Am.   Law  Book  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Pp.  75. 

Harman,  John  J. — 

'*The  Making,  Indexing  and  Filing  of  Machine  Drawings." 

Paper  presented  before  the  III.  Soc.  of  Engineers  and  Surveyors, 

Jan.  25,  J  907.     (4000) 
Abstracted  in  the  Eng'g  News,  57:6,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  7,  1907,  and  Eng'g 
Record,  65:7,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  16,  1907. 

Harsh  A,  Wm.  M. 

''Intestinal  Obstruction  from  Meckel's  Diverticulum." 

Annals  of  Surgery,  Philadelphia  and  London,  Pp.  630.    Oct.,  1906. 
(3200) 

Hart,  C*.  A.— 

"Notes  of  a  Winter  Trip  in  Texas,  with  an  Annotated  List  of  the  Orthop- 
tera." 
Entom.  News,  17:164,  Philadelphia,  May,  1906. 
"  "Descriptive  Synopsis  of  Insect  Collections  for  Distribution  to  Illinois 

High  Schools.     II." 
Orthoptera,  Pp.  67-92,  16  figs.,  111.  State  Lab.  Nat.  Hist.  Urbana, 
1906. 
"  '      See  also  Gleason,  H.  A. 

Haskins,  C.  N. — 

"On  the  Differential  Invariants  of  a  Plane." 

Trans.  Am.  Math.,  Sec.  7,  Pp.  588,  1906.     (750) 

Hatfield,  Marcus  P. — 

"Frank  Beard,  Artist,  Patriot,  Preacher,  Friend." 
Talent,  Philadelphia,  May,  1906. 

"  "English  Home  Hospitals." 

Chicago  Clinic,  Aug.,  1906.     (1000) 
"Dr.  Guthrie's  Chloric  Ether." 

The  Plexus,  Chicago,  June,  1906. 
"  "Atypical  Scarlatina." 

The  Chicago  Clinic,  April,  1907.     (1200) 

Heinbck,  a.  p. — 

"Cross  Abnormalities  of  the  Appendix  Vermiformis  Noted  in  3660  Antop- 
sies." 
Interstate  Medical  Jour.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June,  1906.    (2870) 
The  Mobile  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  Jan.,  1907. 
L'Union  Medicale  du  Canada,  Montreal,  Can.,  Juillet,- 1906. 
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HsuncK,  A.  P.— 

'The  Terminations  and  Treatment  of  £ztni-Uterine  Pregnancy." 

The  Mobile  Med.  and  Soigical  Joor.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  April,  1907, 

(14994) 
SniKery,  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics,  Chicago,  111.,  Feb.,  1907. 
'The  Treatment  of  Extra-Uterine  Pregnancy." 

Ft  Wayne  Med.  Joor.,  Magasine,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  Feb.,  1907. 

{dSQO) 
The  IlL  Med.  Jonr.,  Springfield,  111.,  March,  1907. 

Hope,  K  W.— 

"The  Language  of  Parody.    A  Study  in  the  Diction  of  Aristophanes." 
John  Hopkhis  Dissertation.  1906. 

Hopper,  Herbbbt  A.— 

"Testing  Individoal  Cows." 

Univ.  111.  Agri.  Exp.  Station,  Circ.  No.  102,  May  1906,  pp.  40. 
(16000) 
"Profits  from  Grades.*' 

Holstein  Friesian  World,  Nov.  1,  1906.    (1000) 
"Testing  Dairy  Cows." 

New  York  Produce  Review  and  Amer.  Creamery,  March  27,  1907. 
Pp.918.    (1200) 

Hume,  A.  N.  and  Cbmteb,  0.  D.~ 

"The  Shrinkage  of  Ear  Com  in  Cribs." 

Bull.  No.  113,  111.  Exp.  Station,  March,  1907. 
"The  Testing  of  Com  for  Seed."    Farming,  Feb.,  1907. 

HuMisTON,  Charles  E,— 

Exploratory  Laparotomy." 

Chicago  Med.  Recorder,  Sept.,  1906.    (3000) 

Jones,  H.  S.  V.— 

"The  Cleomades,  the  Meliacln  and  the  Arabian  Tale  of  the  'Enchanted 
Horse.'" 
Jour,  of  Eng.  and  Germanic  Philology,  VI:2,  Jan.,  1907.     (7000) 

Kemp,  G.  T.,  Harris,  Chester  E.,  and  Calhoun,  Henrietta— 

"Some  Observations  on  the  Micro-Chemistry  of  the  Blooil  Plates.'* 
British  Med.  Jour.,  London,  Dec.  22, 1906.     (4500) 
"  AND  Hall,  L.  D.— 

"The  Formation  of  Fat  in  Animals  Fattened  for  Slaughter." 
Amer.  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  Boston,  Feb.,  1907.    (200) 

KiNLEY,  David — 

*'The  Field  of  Accountancy." 

The  Journal  of  Accountancy,  Vol.  II,  No.  3,  July,  1906.    (2410) 
"  'The  E<lucation  of  the  Fanuer." 

The  Illinois  Agriculturist.  Vol.  II,  No.  3,  Dec.,  1906.    (2600) 
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Lawrence,  E.  V.—       * 

''31  Illustrations,  Problems  in  Furniture  Making." 

Cranshaw  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  May,  1906. 
**  **101  Illustrations,  Beginning  Woodwork." 

Van  Duesan.    Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  Jan.,  1907. 
*Ten  Rendering." 

Woodcraft,  Vol.   VII,   No.  1,   April,   1807.    Gardner   Pub.   Ck)., 
Cleveland,  Q.    (1600) 

Lawrence,  F.  L. — 

'The  Rationale  of  Piano  Tecnic." 

A  Discussion  of  "Conscious  Muscle  Control,"   Position,  Octave 
Playing,  Pedal  Study,  etc.,  including  a  progressive  arrange- 
ment of  exercises  for  the  development  of  a  correct  Piano 
Technic. 
The  Geo.  B.  Jennings  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  Sept,  1906.    (9000) 

Lix)YD,  John  W. — 

'* Equipment  for  a  General  Truck-Farm." 

Cyc.  of  Amer.  Agric,  Vol.  I,  Macmillan,  N.  Y.  and  London,  1906. 
(1800) 
"Is  the  Gem  Melon  Doomed?' ' 

Trans.  111.  State  Hort.  Soc.,  Vol.  40,  Pp.  413-416.    Springfield,  111., 
1906.    (1500) 

•  *  '  'Spraying  for  the  Codling  Moth. ' ' 

111.  Agric.  Exp.  Station  Bull.  No.  114,   p.  877-429,  Urbana,  March, 
1907. 

Lincoln,  A.  T.  and  Klein,  David— 

'•The  Vapor  Pressure  of  Aqueous  Nitrate  Solution." 
Jour.  Phys.  Chem.  II,  318-348,  1907.     (10000) 

Lincoln,  Jennette  E.  C—  ^ 

*  'May-Pole  Possibilities. ' ' 

Pp.  60,  American  Gymnasia  Co.  Illustrations  and  diagrams.  (6000) 

Malcolm,  C.  W. — 

"Elements  of  Graphic  Statica" 

Pp.  127,  Gazette,  Champaign,  Jan.,  1907. 

Mbttler,  L.  H. — 

"The  Newer  Neurology." 
*'  The  Medical  Fortnightly,  May  25,  1906. 

"Spinal  Amyatrophy  with  Pupillary  Inequality;  and  Juvenile  Dystrophy." 
"  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  June  16,  1906. 

"Correlation  in  Medical  Teaching." 
"  Amer.  Medicine,  July,  1906. 

"  "Fundamentals." 

The  Plexus,  July,  1906. 
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MiTTLSB,  L.   H. — 

**Tftb60  Ddnlifl  in  the  Negro." 

New  York  Med.  Jour.,  Nov.  17,  1906. 
*The  Attitade  in  Tabes  Doisalis." 

Cook  Co.  Hospital  Reports,  1006. 
"  ''Clinical  Phsrsiopathology;  The  Need  of  a  New  Classification  of  the  Dis 

eases  of  the  Nervous  System." 
Jonr.  of  Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  Feb.  23,  1907. 
"  "Neurological  Complications  of  Exopl  (halmic  Goitre." 

111.  Med.  Jour.,  March,  1907. 
"  'The  New  Views  of  Aphasia." 

The  Plexus,  March  20,  1907. 
"  "Headache  and  Eyestrain." 

Journal  of  Ophthalmology  and  Oto-laryngology.    April,  1907. 

Miller,  G.  A.— 

"The  Groups  in  Which  Every  Subgroup  of  Composite  Order  is  Invariant" 
Archiv  der  Mathematik  und  Physik,  II,  76. 
"  "Groups  generated  by  Two  Operators  Which  Transform  Each  Other  Into 

the  Same  Power." 
Prac  Matematycsno,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  119. 
"  "On  the  Commutators  of  a  Group  of  Order  pi"." 

Quarterly  Jour,  of  Math.,  Vol.  37,  p.  349. 
"  "Note  on  the  Use  of  Group  Theory  in  Elementary  Trigonometry." 

Annals  of  Math.,  April,  1907,  p.  97. 
"  "Generalization  of  the  Groaps  of  Genus  Zero.'' 

Trans,  of  Amer.  Math.  Soc.,  January,  1907,  p.  1. 
"  "The  Groups  in  Which  Every  Subgroup  is  Either  Abelian  or  Ilainil- 

tonian." 
Ibid.,  p.  25. 
"  "Some  Useful  Groups  in  the  Teaching  of  Elementary  Trigonometry." 

Math.  Gazette,  Oct.,  1906,  p.  353. 
"  "Group  Theory  for  Teachers  of  Elementary  Mathematics." 

School  Science  and  Mathematics,  Decerol)er.  1906. 
"  Reform  in  Mathematical  Instruction." 

Ibid.,  Oct.  19,  1906,  p.  493. 
"  "The  February  Meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Section." 

Bull,  of  Amer.  Math.  Soc  ,  May,  1906,  p.  373. 
"  'Groups  in  Which  all  the  Operators  are  Contained  in  a  Series  of  Sab- 

groups  Such  as  That  Any  Two  Have  Only  the  Identity  in 
Common." 
Ibid.,  June,  19,  p.  446. 
"  "Groups  in  Order  p»"  Containing  Exactly  p  Abelian  Subgroups  of  Order 

Ibid.,  Jan.,  1907,  p.  171. 
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MiLLSR,  G.  A. — 

**0n  the  Minimum  Number  of  Operators  Whose  Orders  Exceed  Two  in 
Any  Finite  Group/' 

Ibid..  Feb.,  1907,  p.  236. 
'**Review  of  The  Theory  of  Determinants'  by  Thomas  Muir.'  " 

Ibid.,  p.  244. 
"On  a  Fundamental  Theorem  in  Trif?onometry." 

Amer.  Math.  Monthly,  May,  1906,  p.  101. 
**Note  on  the  Addition  Theorem  in  Trigonometry." 

Ibid.,  Dec.,  1906,  p.  226. 
''Several  Historic  Problems  Which  Have  Not  Yet  Been  Solved." 

Ibid.,  Jan.,  1907,  p.  6. 
* 'Dividing  by  Zero." 

Ibid.,  March,  1907,  p.  49. 
"Groups  Which  Contain  Less  Than  Fifteen  Operators  of  Order  Two." 

Amer.  Jour,  of  Math.,  Jan.,  1907,  p.  1. 
"On  the  Number  of  Abelian  Subgroups  Whose  Order  is  a  Power  of  a 
Prime." 

Messenger  of  Math.,  Sept.,  1906,  p.  79. 

MosiBR,  J.  G. — 

"Some  Physical  Factors  in  Crop  Production." 

Eleventh  Annual  Kept,  of  III.  Farmers  Inst,  1906.    (3600) 
"  "Conservation  of  Soil  Moisture." 

Rept.  of  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  1906.    (2000) 

MuMFORD,  Herbert  W. — 

"Beef  Production." 

Pp.  209.     lllus.  Pub.  by  Author.  1907. 

Norton,  E.  L. — 

"The  Intellectual  Element  in  Music." 

Studies  in   Philosophy  and  Psychology  by  former    students   of 
Charles  Edward  Garman,  Pp.  167-203,  June,  1906. 

OCHSNBR,  A.  J.— 

"Further  Observations  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Doudenum." 
Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  July,  1906. 
"  "Th?  Organization,  (>)n8truction  and  Management  of  Hospitals." 

Cleveland  Press,  Chicago,  April,  1907. 

OcHSNER,  Edward  H. — 

"The  Treatment  of  Compound  Fractures." 

Medicine,  Detroit,  Mich.,  June,  1906.    (6000) 
"The  Treatment  of  Senile  Gangrene." 

111.  Med.  Jour..  Springfield,  111.,  Feb.  1907.    (3800) 
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Oliysb,  Thomas  E.— 

•The  Necessary  Preparation  for  Secondary  Teachers   in   French  and 

Spanish." 

A  paper  read  before  the  Romance  Section  of  the  Modem  Language 

Assn.   of    America   (Central    Div.),   Chicago,   Dec.   27,   1906. 

Printed  in  Feb.  No.  of  "Echo  des  Deux  Mondes,"  Pp.  4850, 

French  trans.    (4000) 

Park,  S.  W.— 

''The  Classification  of  Coals." 

Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  Vol.  XXVIII.  No.  10,  Eschenbach  Print- 
ing Co.,  Easton,  Pa.,  Oct.,  1906. 
"  "Some  Notes  on  the  Service  Waters  of  a  Railway  System." 

Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  Vol.  XXVIII,  No.  5,  Eschenbach  Printing 
Co..  Easton,  Pa.,  May,  1906. 
"  "Composition  and  Character  of  Illinois  Coals." 

(Chapters  by  A.  Bement  and  L.  P.  Breckenridge)  III.  State  Geol. 
Surv.  Bull.  No.  3.  July,  1906. 
"  Brkckemridok,  L.  p.  and  Dirks,  H.  B.— 

See  Breckenridge,  L.  P. 
Paul,  H.  G.— 

"Stephen  Philipps'  Dramatic  Technique.*' 

Sewanee  Review,  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  April,  1907.    (7000) 

Patton,  Joseph  M. — 

"Anesthesia  and  Anesthetics." 

Sec.  Ed.  Pp.  XII+225.    Cleveland  Press,  Chicago,  Oct.,  1906. 
"  "Treatment  of  Some  Forms  of  Bronchitis." 

International  Clinics,   Vol.  Ill,   16th  Series,  1906.     Lippincott  & 
Co.,  N.  Y.     (3000) 
**  "Rheumatic  Corditis  in  Children." 

Clinical  Review,  Chicago,  Feb.,  1907.     (2800) 
Peters,  A.  W.— 

"The  Preservation  of  Earthworms  for  Dissection." 

School  Science  and  Mathematica,  6:770-771,  Dec  ,  1906.     (800) 
"Chemical  Studies  on  the  Cell  and  Its  Medium." 
Part  I.     Methods  for  the  Study  of  Liquid  Culture  Media. 
Amer.  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  17:443-477,  Jan.,  1907.     (16000) 
"  "Chemical  Studies  of  the  Cell  and  Ite  Medium." 

Part  II.     Some  Chemico-Biological  Relations  in  Liquid  Culture  Media. 
Amer.  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  18:321-346,  April,  1907.     (12000) 
Pbttit,  J.  H. — 

"The  Maintenance  of  Soil  Fertility  in  Grain  Farming." 

38th  Annual  Rept.  of  State  Board  of  Agric.  of  Missouri.     (4000) 
"  "A  Method  for  the  Determination  of  Total  Phosphorus  in  Soils." 

Proc.  of  22nd  Annual  Convention  of  Assn.  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists,  1905.     (600) 
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PUCKNBR,  W.  A.— 

*The  Naming  of  Carbon  Compounds/' 

Pharmaceutical  Review,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1906.    (6000) 
*'  ''A  Review  of  the  Literature  on  the  Estimation  of  Alkaloids  for  the 

Year  1905." 
Pharmaceutical  Review,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    (3000) 
**  **The  Solubility  of  Acetanilid  in  Sodium  Bicarbonate  Solution." 

Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  Chicago,  Oct.  13,  1906.     (500) 
**  **The  Chemistry  of  the  Organic  Silver  Compounds." 

Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn ,  Chicago,  Oct.  20, 1906.    (4000) 

Rrdknbaugh,  Wiluam  a. — 

"Report  of  Committee  on  Chemistry  Appointed  at  High  School  Con- 
ference." 
Feb.  1905.    Pp.  80,  High  School  Manual  issued  by  University  of 
Illinois,  Sept.  15,  1906. 
"  See  also  Grindley,  H.  S. 

RiSLEY,  W.  J.— 

"Algebra,  Part  III." 

Pp.  88,  American  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago,  Jan.,  1907. 
"Algebra,  Part  IV." 

Pp.66,  American  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago,  Jan.,  1907. 

Robinson,  Maurice  H. — 

"Economics,  Railway  Economics  and  Engineering." 
Railway  Age,  March  23,  1906.     (3000) 
"  ''Government  Regulation  of  Insurance  Companies." 

Pub.  of  the  Amer.  Econ.  Assn.,  Feb.,   1907,  Third  Series,  Vol 

VIII,  No.  1.     (4500) 
Also  Proc.  of  the  Amer.  Pol.  Sci.  Assn.,  Vol.  Ill,  1907. 

RuTT,  Roy  Weaver — 

"The  Work  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station." 

The  Alumni  Quarterly,  1:2,  Urbana,  111.,  April,  1907.     (2500) 

Savage,  T.  E.— 

"The  Gas  Field  of  Pike  County,  Illinois." 
Bull.  No.  2,  111.  Geol.  Survey.     (6000) 
"  "Geology  of  Jackson  Clounty,  Iowa." 

Vol.  XVI,  Iowa  Geol  Survey  Reports,  pp.  84. 
"  "Geological  Map  of  Iowa." 

Pub.  as  part  of  Vol.  XVI,  Iowa  Geol.  Survey  Reports. 

SoHMiDT,  Edward  C. — 

"The  Heat  Transmission  Loss  Due  to  Boiler  Scale  and  Its  Relation  to 
Scale  Thickness." 
Proc.  Western  Ry.  Club,  Chicago,  March,  1907.    (3600) 
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SlLLABDt,  A.  W.— 

'    <*Chemical  ExamlDatioii  of  Water  Bacteria." 

Jour,  of  Infectious  Diaeaaet,  8d  Supplement,  April,  1907.    (5000) 
Pub.  alao  in  Proc.  of  Amer.  Public  Health  Assn.,  Lab.  Sec.,  1906. 

Bhabp,  Kathbrimb  L.— 

''Illinoia  Librariefl." 

Pp.  96,  Univ.  of  111.,  Studies,  Vol.  II,  No.  1.  May,  1906. 
"Illinois  Libraries." 

Pp.  148,  Univ.  of  III.  Studies,  Vol.  II.  No.  8,  Jan.,  1907. 

SiSAM,  Ohablb  H. 

*'0n  Septic  Scrolls  Having  a  Rectilinear  Directrix." 

Amer.  Jour  of  Math..  29:1,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.,  1907.    (26000) 
•*  "Texxeira's Treatise  on  Especial  Noteworthy  Curves." 

Bull.  Amer.  Math.  Soc,  1805,  N.  Y.,  Feb.,  1907.    (700) 

SMrrH,  GoMSTAMCB  Barlow— 

'The  Fundamental  Principles  of  Musical  Interpretation." 
Jour,  of  Ed.    (Boston)  LXV:16.    (1700) 

Smith,  F.— 

"Advantages  of  Migration  Records  in  C!onnection  With  Bird  Study  in 

Schools." 
School  Sci.  and  Math.,  Chicago,  March,  1907.     (1500 » 

Smftb,  Gkoboi  PMchail— 

'*0n  the  Constitution  of  Amalgams." 

Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  Baltimore,  86,    Pp.  125-135.    August,  1906. 
(4750) 
**  "The  Electrolytic  Preparation  of  Amalgams." 

Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  29,  Pp.  321-324,  March,  1906.    (1000) 

SMrrn,  Louie  H.— 

"Beobachtungen  i'tebcr  Regeneration  und  Wachstum  an  Isolierten  Teilen 
von  Pflanzenembryonen." 
Inaugural  Dimertation,  Halle  a  S.,  1907.     (25000) 

Stbbbinh,  JoEii — 

''Observations  of  the  Crater  Linne  During  the  Lunar  Eclipse  of  February 
8,  1906." 
Astronomical  Jour.  587,  Boston,  July,  1906.     (600) 
**  'The  Use  of  AstronomitAl  Telescopes  m  Determining  the  Speed  of  Mi' 

grating  Birds." 
Science.  N.  *S.  24,  602.  New  York,  July,  1906.    (1000) 

Talbot,  A.  N.— 

**The  Railway  Transition  Spiral." 

5th  Ed.  Engineering  News  Pub.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  p.  106. 
'*  Bulletin  No.  4  of  the  University  of  UlinoiH   Engineering   Kxperiment 

Station.     **Testa  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Beams.    Series  of  1905.' 
Pp.  84. 
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Talbot,  A.  N. — 

Bulletin  No.  8  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Engineering  Experiment 

Station.    **Te8t8  of  Concrete,  I.  Shear,  II.  Bond.    Series  of  1905.'' 

Pp.33. 
Balletin  No.  10  of  the  University  of  Illinois   Engineering  Experiment 

Station.    "Tests  of  Ck>ncrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete  Columns. 

Series  of  1906."     Pp.  60. 
Bulletin  No.   12  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Engineering  Experiment 

Station.     "Tests  of  Reinforced  Concrete  T-beams.   Series  of  1906." 

Pp.  34. 
"Review  of  Rice's  Concrete  Block  Manufociure." 

Eng.  News,  N.  Y.,  August  16,  1906.    (900) 
"Review  of  Bray  ton's  A  Handbook  on  Reinforced  Concrete." 

Eng.  News,  N.  Y.,  August  16,  1906.     (660) 
"Review  of  King's  Text  Book  of  Engineering." 

Eng.  News,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  18, 1906.     (600) 
"Review  of  Revised  Edition  of  Buel  and  Hill's  Reinforced  Concrete." 

Eng.  News,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  15,  1906.     ( 1 160) 
"Review  of  Reid's  Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete." 

Eng.  News,  March  14,  1907.     (2250) 
"Discussion  on  Bond  Between  Concrete  and  Steel." 

Jour,  of  Western  Soc.  of  Engineers,  Chicago,  111.,  Feb.,  1907.    (750) 
"Discussion  of  Concrete  Pipe  Culverts." 

Jour,  of  Western  Soc.  of  Engineers,  Chicago,  111.,  Feb.,  1907.   (3500) 

Thorpe,  J.  C. — 

"The  Fisk  Street  Station  of  the  Commonwealth  Electric  Company,  Chi- 
cago, 111." 
Pp.  16,  Illus.  17,  Power,  N.  Y.     (4500) 

UsHEB,  Susannah— 

See  Bevier,  Isabel. 

Van  den  Berg,  Henri  J. — 

"The  Musiclovers  Calendar." 

Dec,  1906.,  Vol.  II,  p.  88,  with  portraits  and  music.    Breitkopf 
and  Haertel,  N.  Y.  and  Leipsic. 

Van  Horn.  F.  B.  - 

"Mineral  Production  of  Illinois  for  1905." 
Mining  World,  July  28,  1906.     (1200) 
"  "Mineral  Production  of  Illinois  for  1905." 

Pamphlet  of  the  State  Geol.  Survey,  July,  1906,  p.  14. 
"Oil  at  Tolono." 

Mining  World,  Oct  6, 1906.     (800) 

Walton,  James  H.,  Jr.— 

"The  Calorimetric  Determination  of  Titanium." 

Jour,  of  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  481,  1907.    (3600) 
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Watbon,  F.  R.— 

"Use  of  the  Volamenometer  in  the  Detennination  of  Denritiet." 
Technograph,  20:11,  May,  1906.    (1650) 
*'  "Elementary  Laboratory  Ck>ar8e  in  Physical  Measorement" 

Pp.  137,  The  Stephens  Pub.  Ck>.,  Lewisbnra:,  Fk.,  May,  1906. 
"  "Review  of  Millikan  and  Gale's  <A  Laboratory  Coarse  in  Physics.'  " 

School  Review,  16:168.,  Feb.  1907.    (812) 
Wbtman,  C— 

"The  Principles  of  Gymnastics  in  the  Treatment  of  Spinal  Gnrvatares." 
Chicago  Medical  Recorder,  Feb.,  1907. 

White,  jAim  M.~- 

••Artistic  Brickwork." 

The  Clay-Worker,  March,  1907.    1700  illus. 

Wflm,  Mabiom  B.— 

•The  Asymptotic  Lines  on  the  Anchor  Ring.' - 

Annals  of  Math.,  2d  Series,  8:8,  Howard,  April,  1907.    (3000) 
WnHB,  Joeir— 

••The  Naturalistic  Plasrs  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann." 

Joor.  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology,  Vol.  VI,  No.  1,  Pp.  1-71. 

Williamson,  Chablu  Spsnckb— 

••Recognition  and  Importance  of  Chronic  Myocardial  Disease." 

Med.  Practitioner  and  Examiner,  N.  Y.,  Angust,  1906.    (8000) 
••  ••Attitude  of  the  Physician  Toward  the  Nostrum  Evil." 

IlL  Med.,  Jour.,  Springfield,  August,  1906.     (3000) 
••  ••General  Symptomatology  and  Physical  Signs  of  Pleuritis." 

111.  State  Med.  Jour.,  Oct,  1906.    (3200) 
**The  Responsibility  of  the  Medical  Teacher  for  Existing  Conditions." 
(Part  of  a  Symposium  on  i^prietary  Nostrums.)    Jour,  of  Amer. 
Med.  Assn.,  Vol.  46,  No.  18.    (2700) 
Woods,  H.  S. 

See  Grindley,  H.  S. 
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PREFACE 

Part  1  was  issued  in  May  1906  as  University 
studies,  vol.  2,  no.  1.  Part  2  was  issued  in  Janu- 
ary 1907  as  University  studies,  vol.  2,  no.  3.  The 
publication  of  Part  3  has  been  made  possible  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  from  the  libraries  of  Illi- 
nois. There  still  remain  unpublished  historical 
sketches  of  Chicago  libraries,  illustrations  of  build- 
ings, and  the  list  of  library  publications. 

Katharine  L.  Sharp 

University  of  Illinois 
May  1907 


HISTORICAL  SKETCHES 

Arranged  alphabetically  tinder  place^  with  cross  references 
from  special  names. 

ABINGDON  Knox  county  Pop.  2022 

Hbdding  college 

1855  Hedding  collegiate  seminary,  1857  Hedding  seminary  and  Central  Illinois 
female  college,  1869  Hedding  Seminary  and  female  college,  1875  Hedding 
college  (including  Abingdon  normal  college). 

(1904)  3000  vols  25  period.  Open  shelves  Student  librarian  Metb. 
Co-ed.      15  faculty    225  students 

The  library  was  founded  with  the  college  but  has  grown 
very  slowly  being  supported  only  by  gifts  and  students'  fees. 
It  is  strongest  in  theology,  philosophy  and  law. 

ANNA  Union  county  Pop.  2618 

Illinois  southern  hospital 

Est.  1869    Opened  1875 

(1902)     1085  patients    (1904)    2200  vols    12  period,     income  1300 

The  library  is  exclusively  for  the  hospital  patients  and 
employees,  and  is  supported  by  varying  legislative  appropria- 
tions. On  January  3,  1895  the  entire  library,  numbering  1500 
volumes,  was  burned.  The  legislature  made  a  special  appro- 
priation of  $1500  to  replace  it  and  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$200  a  year  until  the  last  session  when  $300  a  year  was  granted. 

The  library  is  not  used  as  a  reading  room  but  the  patients 
borrow  books  through  their  attendants. 

Augustana  college  and  theological  seminary     see  Rock  Island. 
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AURORA  Kane  county  Pop.  24147 

Aurora  college 

(1904)    1200  vols    14  faculty    244  students 

Austin  college    see  Effingham 
Blackburn  university    see  Carlinville 

BLOOMINGTON  McLean  county  Pop.  23286 

Chicago  and  Alton  circulating  library  association 

(31  Dec.  1904)  3050  bd  vols  400  uobd  vols  72  period  home  use  6081 
vols  ref  use  602  vols  income  1600  Open  10  a  m  to  8  p  m  Local 
classification    Partial  mss  catalog    Open  shelves 

The  association  was  organized  in  1879  for  the  use  of  rail- 
road employees  and  their  families.  The  first  year's  work 
brought  in  $160  from  subscriptions  and  three  concerts.  A 
room  given  in  an  office  building  was  not  suitable,  so  Mr  Van 
Home  put  up  the  present  building  in  1880,  and  Mr  McMullin 
provided  book  cases.  A  charter  was  obtained  in  August  1880. 
In  February  1881  seven  directors  of  the  road  gave  $1100;  $600 
of  this  was  spent  for  books  and  $500  was  placed  in  the  treasury. 
The  library  is  supported  by  the  company  and  by  voluntary 
subscriptions.  The  reference  use  is  naturally  strongest  in  rail- 
road subjects,  but  the  circulation  is  largest  in  fiction,  travel, 
and  history. 

Chicago  &  Alton   employees   association    see  Chicago    & 
Alton  circulating  library  association 

Illinois  Wesleyan  university 

Est  1850    Opened  1857    Meth  Co-ed    32  faculty     1465  students 

(31  Dec  1904)    8000  bd  vols    500  unbd  vols    50  period    No  record  of  use 

income  uncertain     Open  8  to  3  when  college  is  open 

The  first  catalog  of  the  university  mentions  a  library  of 
1000  volumes  of  miscellaneous  and  scientific  books   on  the 
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second  floor  of  the  preparatory  building.  A  short  time  after 
this  the  library  was  divided  between  two  literary  societies  and 
removed  to  the  Munsellian  and  the  Belles  Lettres  halls.  Later 
the  library  was  arranged  in  what  is  now  the  natural  history 
museum  on  the  second  floor  of  the  college  building,  but  in  the 
fall  of  1891  it  was  again  moved  to  the  preparatory  building,  on 
the  third  floor. 

The  Lich  ten  thaler  library  is  a  small  but  desirable  collec- 
tion on  science.  The  R.  N.  Davies  library  and  the  Oliver  S. 
Mumsell  library  have  been  given  to  the  university,  though  the 
latter  is  kept  as  a  separate  collection  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions  of  the  gift.  Several  departments  have  collections 
in  their  own  rooms.  The  Wilder  reading  room  is  in  the  library 
and  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  librarian.  It  contains  the 
leading  magazmes  and  newspapers  and  is  supported  by  the 
Wilder  reading  room  association  which  for  several  years  has 
conducted  the  Wesleyan  lecture  course.  The  class  of  78  gave 
a  valuable  series  of  histories  and  the  Alumni  association  gave 
30  volumes  of  miscellaneous  works.  "Competent  monitors" 
are  in  charge  under  a  librarian.  There  is  also  a  good  working 
law  library. 

BOURBON  NATS  Kankakee  county  Pop.  595 

St.  Viateur's  college 

Est.   1869    Rom.  Cath. 

(1  Jan  1898)  4000  vols    25  period,  income  $100  Local  clafisification     Closed 

shelves 

The  library  is  strictly  reference,  tree  to  professors  but  open 
to  students  only  upon  payment  of  a  fee.  The  library  helps  the 
public  school  of  the  village  in  reference  work.  The  Mivart 
scientific  association  was  organized  in  November  1889  for  the 
prosecution  of  scientific  studies.  Members  are  students  of  the 
higher  branches  and  graduates  of  the  classical  course.  The 
association  occupies  Science  hall  and  has  charge  of  the 
music  and  the  scientific  library. 
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BUSHNELL  McDonough  county  Pop.  2490 

Western  noemal  college  and  commercial  institute 

Est  1888     (1902)     500  vols 

A  reading  room  opposite  the  public  oflSce  in  the  main 
building  contains  a  reference  library  and  periodicals.  Each 
student  pays  a  library  fee  of  twenty-five  cents.  In  the  college 
book  store  is  a  library  of  history,  biography,  travel,  poetry  and 
fiction  for  circulation  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

CARBONDALE  Jackson  county  Pop.  3318 

Southern  Illinois  state  normal  university 

Est  1869    Opened  1874 

(31  Dec.  1904)  18298  vols     102  period,    drc.  7212  vols*   Open  8:15  to  4  ex. 

Sat  and  9  to  12  Sat      Dewey  classification    Dictionary  card  catalog^ 

The  original  building  had  a  mansard  roof  21  feet  high  and 
in  this  the  library  was  first  established.  As  early  as  1877  a 
dictionary  card  catalog  was  made  and  in  1880  a  professional 
library  for  teachers  was  begun.  The  two  literary  societies,  the 
Zetetic  and  the  Socratic  also  began  libraries  for  their  members. 
In  1882  the  legislature  appropriated  $2500  for  the  library.  On 
November  26, 1883,  the  building  was  burned  but  the  books  were 
safely  removed.  In  sixty  days  after  the  tire  a  building  was 
completed  and  occupied.  In  1884,  $1500  was  appropriated  for 
the  library.  On  June  27,  1885,  the  legislature  appropriated 
money  for  a  new  building.  This  had  a  library  hall  in  the  sec- 
ond story  and  was  dedicated  February  24,  1887.  The  library 
appropriation  in  1886  dropped  to  $400  and  in  1888  was  omitted 
altogether,  so  that  for  a  few  years  nothing  but  periodicals  and 
necessary  reference  books  could  be  bought  although  there  was 
increasing  use  of  the  books  by  the  people  of  southern  Illinois  as 
well  as  by  the  university.  In  1890  an  appropriation  of  $1000 
was  made  but  in  1892  and  1894  there  was  none,  though  in  1894 
the  attendance  more  than  doubled.    In  1895  the  legislature  ap- 
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propriated  $40000  for  a  building  to  contain  the  library,-  the 
museum,  laboratories  and  class  rooms,  and  this  was  dedicated 
December  21,  1896  as  the  science  and  library  building.  The 
library  was  a  room  50  by  60  feet  on  the  first  floor  at  the  right 
of  the  main  corridor.  The  books  were  in  locked  cases  to  which 
students  had  access  upon  permission  from  the  librarian.  The 
next  legislature  appropriated  $6000  for  the  library,  museum,  etc. 
but  the  library  report  for  1898  shows  less  than  $1500  spent  for 
the  library.  As  the  library  is  supported  by  legislative  appro- 
priations the  income  varies  but  late  reports  urge  an  annual 
grant  of  $1000. 

In  1903,  $25000  was  given  for  a  new  library  building  and 
on  June  7,  1904,  this  was  dedicated.  The  building  is  of  red 
brick  with  sandstone  trimmings, the  style  of  architecture  being 
Romanesque  somewhat  modified,  costing  $30000.  It  is  a  two 
story  building  98  feet  long  and  92  feet  from  front  of  building  to 
rear  of  stack  wing.  At  present  only  the  main  floor  is  used  for 
library  purposes,  the  second  floor  being  used  for  literary  society 
halls  and  Christian  .association  rooms.  The  delivery  room, 
main  reading  room,  and  periodical  room,  separated  only  by 
columns,  are  in  the  f)-ont  of  the  building,  the  stack  room 
together  with  cataloging  room  and  librarian's  oflSce  in  the 
rear.  The  stack  room  has  a  capacity  of  35000  volumes.  There 
is  a  separate  children's  library  in  the  training  school  where  the 
critic  teacher  acts  as  librarian.  The  children's  library  consists 
of  300  volumes  of  general  works  and  200  volumes  of  supple- 
mentary reading.  Instruction  is  given  to  new  students  in  the 
use  of  the  library. 

CARLINVILLE  Macoupin  county  Pop.  350? 

Blackburn  university 

1857  Blackburn  seminary    1868  Blackburn  univereity     Free.   Co-ed      11 
faculty     106  students 

(1904)  4000  bd  vols     500  unbd  vols    35  period     Open  8  to  6     Local  clas- 
sification    Mss  catalog     Closed  shelves 
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The  library  dates  from  the  opening  of  the  institution  and 
now  occupies  four  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the  university  Imild- 
ing.  Formerly  access  to  shelves  was  allowed  but  the  loss  was  so 
great  that  the  privilege  was  withdrawn.  The  Oioparthenian 
society  has  a  library  and  the  Orthopatetic  society  has  a  read- 
ing room.  The  Phi  lorn  athean  society  gave  it«  library  to  the 
aniversity  in  1899.  In  1893  Dr.  Richard  Edwards  gave  $5(W, 
the  income  to  be  used  for  reference  books  for  the  "Richard 
Edwards  memorial  reference  library/' 


CARTHAGE  Hancock  county 

Caethage  college 


Pop.  2104 


Est.  1870    Opened  1871     Evan.  Luth.  Co-ed,     1 4  faculty    240fltijdetite 
(30  June  1902)    5000  h±  voli    2000  unbd.  vole    Open  8  to  6  on  school  daya 
Dewey  claeeiflcation    Card  catalog    closed  caaea 

The  library  dates  from  the  opening  of  the  college  in  1871, 
There  is  no  regular  appropriation  for  books  or  for  services,  but 
the  library  is  operated  by  volunteers  in  connection  with  other 
departments* 

In  1902  Henry  Denhart  offered  to  give  $1000  for  new  books 
on  condition  that  the  faculty  and  other  friends  give  $500*  The 
two  literary  societieSj  the  Galileo  and  the  Cicero,  have  good 
collections  of  books,  each  society  having  invested  funds,  whose 
income  is  used  for  the  library.  The  public  library  and  the 
private  libraries  of  the  faculty  are  free  to  the  students.  The 
reading  room  was  formerly  under  the  auspices  of  a  committee 
from  the  Christian  association,  but  in  1902  it  was  connected 
with  the  college  library. 

Cassell  library    see  Mount  Morris    Mount  MoiTis  college^ 


CHARLESTON  Coles  county 

Eastern  iLLmois  mbmal  school 


Pop,  5488 


(30  June  1902)  5124  btl  vole  600  tmbd  vols  92  periotL  dm  IIW  vol* 
ineome  II 000  Open  7:30  to  12:36,  1:40  t^  5  Dewey  clftaaiUcatioii  Die 
tionary  card  catalog    Open  shelvei 
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The  library  dates  from  the  foundation  of  the  school  in  1899, 
is  located  in  two  rooms  in  the  south  west  corner  of  the  ground 
floor  of  the  school  building,  and  is  supported  by  legislative 
appropriations.  In  1902  the  appropriation  was  $3000  and  in 
1904,  $6000.  In  1901,  1902  and  1903  the  librarian  gave  in  the 
summer  session  a  library  science  course  on  the  use,  selection 
and  care  of  books  in  school  libraries. 

CHESTER  Randolph  county  Pop.  2882 

Illinois  asylum  fob  insane  criminals 

The  asylum  was  founded  in  1890.  The  first  appropriation 
asked  for  the  library  was  for  $100  for  a  medical  and  hospital 
library  and  $200  was  received  for  the  biennial  period  1892-94. 
This  money  was  spent  mostly  for  medical  books  with  a  few 
miscellaneous  books  and  periodicals  for  the  patients.  In  1894 
and  1896  $500  was  received,  in  1900  and  1902,  $400  but  in  1898 
and  1904  only  $200.    There  were  165  patients  in  1902. 

Southern  Illinois  penitentiary 

( 30  Jane  1902)    4532  voh    75  period    circ.  6400  vols     income  $250    Local 
classification 

This  institution  is  known  as  located  in  Chester,  but  the 
post  office  is  Menard.  The  library  was  organized  in  1878  but 
received  its  first  state  appropriation  in  1882,  having  previously 
been  supported  by  gate  fees.  It  is  in  the  prison  building,  sup- 
ported by  legislative  appropriations  and  is  free  to  all  prisoners 
and  oflScers  and  their  families.  The  first  report,  1878,  showed 
the  library  composed  of  192  Bibles  and  80  Testaments  from 
the  American  Bible  society,  300  miscellaneous  volumes,  and 
100  volumes  of  bound  periodicals  received  as  result  of  an 
appeal  to  the  public.  In  1898  the  books  were  in  such  a  bad 
condition  that  $1500  was  asked  to  renew  the  library.  $1000 
was  granted  in  1900.    Many  books  had  been  lost  and  many 
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more  injured  by  the  men  eating  food  in  their  cells.  In  1886, 
1890  and  1892  the  library  appropriation  was  $700  and  in  1894, 
$600,  but  the  usual  sum  is  $500  for  two  years.  The  chaplain  is 
librarian  and  regulates  the  use  of  books  by  the  prisoners. 
Booksare  carried  to  the  cells  at  any  time  during  the  week  and 
prisoners  have  from  6  to  9  every  evening  and  Sunday  after- 
noons free  for  reading.  The  catalog  shows  a  general  collec- 
tion with  fii-st  place  given  to  religious  and  moral  books  and  a 
special  list  of  German  books,  also  a  special  list  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic books.  All  periodicals  are  gifts.  The  Chautauqua  reading 
circle  course  has  been  introduced  and  twenty  men  have  joined 
the  circle.  Magazine  reading  circles  have  been  formed  com- 
posed of  five  men,  each  paying  fifty  cents,  so  that  by  means  of 
exchange  each  man  may  read  a  large  list  of  magazines. 

Note:  Chicago  libraries  are  omitted  from  this  list  but  will  be  pub- 
lished as  a  separate  paH. 

Chicago    and    Alton    circulating    library     association        see 
Bloomington. 

Concordia  college    see  Springfield. 

CREAL  SPRINGS      Williamson  county  Pop.  940 

Creal  Spring  college 

(1902)    400  vole 

DAKOTA  Stephenson  connty  Pop.  269 

College  of  northern  Illinois 

(1902)    500  vole 

Dearborn  observatory  see  Evanston  Northwestern  university 
DECATUR  Macon  county  Pop.  20754 
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Decatur  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Railroad 
Department 

(31  Dec.  1904)    2000  vols    36  period.    Dewey  classification 

The  library  was  given  to  the  railroad  department  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  by  Helen  Miller  Gould  through  gifts  of  $500  in  1898 
and  $500  in  1900.  The  books  were  selected,  classified  and  cat- 
aloged by  W.  F.  Stevens,  librarian  of  the  railroad  branch  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

James  Millikin  university 

(Dec.  1906)  4000  vols  110  period,  home  use  2216  vols  income  $500  for 
books  and  periodicals  Open  2-4  p.  m.  Mon.,  7:46  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  Ta 
Sat.    Dewey  classification    Dictionary  card  catalog    Open  shelves 

The  library  was  opened  with  the  university  on  September 
15,  1903  and  occupies  three  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the  main 
building.  It  is  primarily  for  reference  but  books  are  loaned 
subject  to  recall. 

A  course  in  library  science  and  management  is  given  as  an 
elective  in  the  general  college  work,  running  through  the  four 
years.  Students  who  complete  the  four  years  college  course 
including  this  elective  receive  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  library 
science.  The  number  of  students  each  year  has  varied  from 
five  to  seven. 

DEKALB  Dekalb  county  Pop.  5904 

Northern  Illinois  state  normal  school 
Haish  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)  12000  bd  vols  16000  unbound  vols  90  period,  circ.  19016 
vols  income  $1000  Open  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  Mon.-Fri.  8-12  Sat. 
Dewey  classification    Dictionary  card  catalog    Open  shelves 

The  library  was  established  with  the  school  and  opened  in 
the  fall  of  1899,  in  the  school  building,  wholly  for  school  use- 
It  was  named  for  Jacob  Haish  who  gave  at  that  time  $10000 
for  books. 
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Lee  county 


DIXON 


Dixon  college 

(SI  Dec.  1904)        5000  vole 

III  1863  Dixon  seminafy  was  founded.  On  April  18,  1872 
the  Northern  Illinois  normal  school  was  established  by  the  legis- 
lature. On  April  6,  1876,  the  Jiork  River  uniiersitt/wRS  charter- 
ed under  the  auspices  of  the  Rock  river  college  association,  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  different  religious  organizations  of  the 
state.  The  university  appropriated  the  property  of  Dixon  sem- 
inary as  a  foundation.  It  also  named  the  Northern  Illinois  nor* 
mal  school  its  normal  department.  Up  to  1900  catalogs  bore  the 
name  Dixon  college^  NoHhern  Illinois  normal  school  and  Dix/m 
business  college.  Under  the  management  of  the  school  are  the 
Northern  Illinois  college  of  mu^ic,  Xorfhfm  Illinois  college  ofshoH- 
hand  J  Notihern  Illinois  college  of  telegraphg^  NoHhern  IlliHois  col- 
lege of  art,  Northern  Illinois  college  of  law ^  Dixon  school  of  oratory^ 
Dixon  militarg  college  and  Dixon  business  college.  On  June  3^ 
1901  the  institution  was  chartered  as  Dixon  college.  The  libra- 
ry contributes  to  the  varied  interests  named  above.  It  is  locat- 
ei  on  the  first  floor  of  the  new  college  building  near  the  college 
book  store,  and  has  a  large,  well  lighted  reading  room. 

Eastern  Illinois  normal  school    see  Charleston 


EFFINGHAM 


Effingham  county 


Pop.  8774 


Austin  colleob 

Est  1890     8  faculty     ISOstadents 

(1904)      2000  bd  vols     600  unbd  vols  income  15000    Open  daily  except 

Sunday 


ELGIN  Kane  county 

Illinois  northern  hospital  for  the  insane 


Pop.  22433 


Est  1809     Opened  1872 

(31  Dec.  1904)     3000  vols     100  period,  income  |500    (1902)    118S  pfttients 
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The  library  for  the  patients  was  begun  by  many  gifts  re- 
ceived in  response  to  a  circular  request  in  1871-72.  It  was  orig- 
inally in  the  center  of  the  building  but  was  later  distributed  to 
the  wards  where  books  and  magazines  are  loaned  to  patients  by 
the  ward  attendants.  Up  to  1883  the  library  increased  very 
little  as  the  few  additions  barely  replaced  the  books  which  were 
worn  out  through  hard  use.  In  1883-84,  the  first  appropriation 
of  $1000  was  received.  For  four  years  following  there  was  no 
appropriation,  then  for  six  years  it  ranged  from  $500  to  $800  for 
the  biennial  period,  but  since  1896  the  library  has  regularly 
received  $1000  every  two  years. 

ELMHURST  Dupage  county  Pop.  1728 

EVAl^GELICAL  LuTHERAN  PRO-SEMINARY  MEN8CHVEREIN 

Est.  1867    (1904)    7  faculty    106  students 

(30  June  1902)  1943  bd  vols  100  unbd  vols  23  period,  circ.  1800  vols 
income  $80  Open  8:30  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  Tu.  and  Fri.  8  to  9  a.  m.  Sun. 
Not  classified 

In  1877  the  Menschverein  library  was  founded  for  the 
students.  It  is  a  subscription  library  with  free  rooms  furnished 
by  the  college.  Early  in  the  history  of  the  society  an  attempt 
at  museum  work  was  made,  but  there  has  been  little  progress 
as  it  is  not  closely  associated  with  the  college  work. 

EUREKA  •  Woodford  county  Pop.  1661 

Eureka  college 

1848      Walnut  grove  academy     1855  Eureka  college     1892  inch  Abingdon 

academy  and  Abingdon  colUge 

(30  June  1902)    7000  bd  vols    3000  unbd  vols     76  period,     income  |600 

Open  during  college   hours     Dewey  classification     Card  catalog     Open 

shelves 

The  library  is  on  the  second  floor  of  Burgess  Memorial  hall 
which  was  open  in  September  1892,  w  memory  of  Professor  0. 
A.  Burgess,  a  teacher  in  Eureka  college  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
war,  who  took  a  company  of  Eureka  students  to  the  battle  field, 
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where  he  served  to  the  close  of  the  war.  Before  this,  the  library 
occupied  the  lower  story  of  the  chapel  building.  The  union  of 
Abingdon  college  with  Eureka  college  in  1892  nearly  doubled  the 
Eureka  college  library  and  museum.  The  library  is  supported 
by  fees  and  appropriations.  A  small  book  fund  called  the 
Waverly  Seass  fund  and  the  sum  of  $2500  from  Mrs.  Harness 
Tuttle  have- been  given.  Besides  the  general  library  there  are 
special  libraries  in  the  departments  of  Biblical  literature,  English 
literature,  natural  science,  and  mathematics,  and  in  each  of  the 
five  society  halls.  There  is  also  a  small  missionary  library. 
The  books  may  be  used  by  citizens,  but  there  is  very  little 
circulation  outside  of  the  school.  Students  also  have  access  to 
the  Peoria  public  library. 

EVANSTON  Cook  county  Pop.  19259 

Illinois  industrial  school  fob  oibls 

Est  1877    (1886)    987  vols 

NOBTHWSSTBBN   UNIVBB8ITY 

Est.  1861  1873  incl.  Northmstern  female  college  Meth.  Co-ed.  345  faculty 
3843  students 

(30  Apr.  1905)  57989  bd  vols  39100  unbd  vols  home  use  16576  vols 
ref.  use  18203  vols  income  varies  Open  8  a.  m.  to  9  p  ni.  ex.  Sun. 
Summer  vacation  8  to  12  a.  m.  1:30  to  5  p.  m.  ex.  Sat.  aft.  and  Sun. 
Dewey  classification    Dictionary  card  catalog    Open  shelves 

The  university  now  comprises  a  college  of  liberal  ai-ts, 
a  medical  school,  a  law  school,  a  school  of  pharmacy,  a  dental 
college,  a  school  of  oratory  and  a  school  of  music.  It  also  has 
three  academies  giving  preparatory  instruction.  The  Garrett 
Biblical  institute  has  also  served  as  the  theological  department 
of  the  university.  The  college  of  liberal  arts,  the  Garrett 
Biblical  institute  and  one  academy  are  in  Evanston,  one  acad- 
emy is  in  Onarga  and  one  in  Elgin,  the  other  departments  are 
in  Chicago. 

The  first  circular  of  the  university,  in  1856,  speaks  of  a 
library  appropriation,  and  an  early  catalog  says  the  library  is 
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accessible  to  all  students.  In  1865  Orrington  Lunt  gave  to  the 
university  157  acres  of  land  in  North  Evanston  for  an  endow- 
ment, now  valued  at  $90000.  This  land  is  not  now  a  source  of 
revenue,  but  will  in  years  to  come  yield  an  increasing  income 
for  the  purchase  of  books.  Appropriations  from  university 
funds  constitute  the  main  support.  The  library  contains  a 
special  collection  known  as  the  Greenleaf  library  which  is  a 
special  philological  library  for  scholars  given  by  Luther  L. 
Greenleaf  of  Evanston,  in  1869.  It  was  the  library  of  the  Hon. 
Johann  Schultze,  member  of  the  Prussian  ministry  of  Public 
instruction  and  a  specialist  in  classical  philology.  The  library 
was  bought  from  his  heirs,  and  contained  11246  volumes  and 
nearly  as  many  unbound  dissertations  and  monographs,  chiefly 
publications  of  foreign  universities  and  learned  societies. 
About  half  of  this  library  pertains  to  the  classics,  of  which  it  is 
a  notable  collection,  every  author  being  represented  by  the 
best  editions  from  the  earliest  date.  The  rest  of  the  library  is 
in  the  modern  languages,  being  especially  strong  in  German. 
In  history,  philosophy,  theology  and  the  fine  arts,  there  are 
many  extremely  rare  works. 

In  1874  the  library  of  Henry  S.  Noyes  was  bought.  In  1878 
William  Deering  and  Lyman  J.  Gage  gave  a  valuable  collection 
in  American  history  and  political  economy  from  the  library  of 
the  late  Oliver  A.  Willard,  containing  many  rare  volumes  relat- 
ing to  the  Northwest.  In  1896  the  university  received  as  a  gift 
from  friends  a  full  set  of  the  English  Parliamentary  debates 
from  the  year  1066  to  date,  about  500  volumes.  In  1895  Mrs 
R.W.Patterson, of  Evanston,  gave  500  volumes  from  the  library 
of  her  husband.  This  collection  is  strongest  in  Biblical,  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  literature  but  includes  some  history 
and  biography.  In  1898  friends  of  the  university  gave  $1850  to 
be  used  to  supplement  the  Greenleaf  library  by  the  purchase  of 
editions  of  classical  authors  issued  since  1865.  About  $1200 
was  contributed  by  the  Germans  of  Chicago  to  buy  a  valuable 
German  library  of  2533  volumes  of  works  of  German  literature 
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in  the  classical  period.  It  was  collected  by  Gelieimer  Regier- 
ungsrath  Schneider  of  Schleswig,  Germany,  and  contains  many 
rare  and  curious  editions,  and  many  first  editions  of  standard 
authors.  Among  its  rarities  are  original  prints  from  the  period 
of  the  Reformation,  and  a  large  collection  of  annuals  of  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries. 

In  1900,  Dr  H.  F,  Fisk  secured  about  500  volumes  which  are 
placed  in  the  Evanston  academy  for  reference,  but  are  a  part 
of  the  university  library.  About  250  volumes  have  since  been 
added  to  the  original  number. 

In  1900  also  Mrs  Oliver  Marcy  gave  101  volumes  and  182 
pamphlets  from  the  geological  library  of  her  husband,  and  Mrs 
Henry  Oohn  presented  some  rare  volumes  from  her  husband's 
library.  In  1900  Norman  Waite  Harris  of  Chicago  gave  the 
library  $750  for  books  on  political  economy.  The  class  of  1895, 
College  of  liberal  arts,  voted  in  1901  to  give  the  university 
library  its  class  fund  of  $543,  the  principal  to  remain  intact,  to 
draw  four  per  cent  interest  and  to  be  knov^m  as  the  Class  of 
1895  library  fund.  In  1904  the  economic  library  of  the  late 
Professor  John  E,  George  was  given  to  the  university  and  also 
more  than  400  volumes  from  the  economic  library  of  the  late 
Charles  Franklin  Dunbar  of  Harvard  university. 

All  officers  and  students  of  the  university  may  draw  books 
for  home  use,  and  any  resident  of  Evanston  who  is  responsibly 
introduced  may  use  the  library. 

A  committee  of  three  from  the  faculty  of  the  College  of 
liberal  arts  is  charged  with  the  customary  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities. Though  there  are  special  collections  in  seminars 
and  laboratories,  there  is  no  system  of  departmental  libraries^ 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  theological  schools  all  of  the  pro- 
fessional libraries  are  in  Chicago. 

From  1869  to  1894  the  library  occupied  three  rooms  on  the 
third  floor  of  University  balK  but  in  1893-94  the  Orriiiqton  Lunt 
libra ri/  bu i  1  d i  n g  was  erected  at  a  c os t  of  about  $1  tKHX)0.  1  n  J  u ly 
1891  Mr  Lunt  gave  $60,000  toward  a  library  building,  to  cost 
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$100,000.  Mrs  R.  N.  Hatfield  added  $5000  in  memory  of  her 
husband,  other  friends  contributed  smaller  sums  and  the  uni- 
versity drew  from  its  own  funds  to  complete  the  required 
amount.  The  building  is  162  by  73  feet  in  the  center  and 
stands  on  the  campus  facing  Sheridan  road  at  an  angle.  It  is 
of  Bedford  limestone,  in  an  adaptation  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance style.  The  main  floor  contains  the  book  room  and 
the  reading  room  separated  by  the  delivery  desk  and  card 
catalog  cases.  In  the  rear  are  the  administration  rooms. 
The  reading  room  has  high  windows  allowing  wall  shelving 
below  for  about  3000  volumes  of  reference  books,  periodicals, 
and  reserved  books.  The  basement  contains  a  public  documents 
room  and  class  rooms.  The  second  floor  contains  an  assembly 
room  seating  500  persons,  an  art  room  containing  the  collection 
of  the  University  guild,  and  seminar  rooms.  In  the  third  floor, 
which  extends  over  the  center  only,  there  are  recitation  rooms 
and  offices.  The  building  has  been  so  planned  that  it  may  be 
extended  in  the  rear  for  book  storage  and  administrative  rooms, 
allowing  possibly  the  entire  first  floor  of  the  present  building  to 
be  used  as  a  reading  room.  All  stories  are  connected  with  the 
book  room  by  a  book-lift  and  a  speaking  tube.  The  architect 
was  William  A.  Otis  of  Chicago  and  the  decorator  of  the  inter- 
ior was  Ida  J.  Burgess  of  Chicago.  In  the  vestibule  are  four 
panels  which  symbolize  in  draped  figures  four  nations  which 
have  influenced  modern  thought:  Egypt,  Judea,  Greece  and 
Rome.  The  reading  room  and  book  room  have  a  frieze  of 
thirty-two  panels  bearing  printers  marks  in  harmonious  colors. 
The  assembly  room  has  a  conventional  frieze. 

Dearborn  observatory 

About  1000  titles 

This  consists  largely  of  exchanges  from  other  observatories 
and  may  be  used  upon  application  to  the  director  of  the  obser- 
vatory. 
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Garrett  Biblical  institute 

Est  1853    Opened  1856    Metb.      10  facalty     186  stadents 

(30  Apr.  1905)    19407  bd  vols    4125  anbd  vols    100  period.    Dewey 

fication    Dictionary  card  catalog 

The  institute  has  always  served  as  the  theological  school 
of  the  university  and  its  library  was  located  in  Heck  hall  until 
1887  when  Memorial  hall  was  dedicated,  containing  a  library 
and  reading  room  in  addition  to  chapel,  lecture  rooms  and 
offices.  The  library  now  receives  varying  annual  appropria- 
tions from  the  general  endowment  of  the  institute.  Dr  T.  M. 
Eddy  and  Dr  D.  P.  Kidder  have  added  many  gifts,  and  Dr  H. 
B.  Hemenway  gave  the  hymnological  collection  of  his  father 
Dr  F.  D.  Hemenway.  Noteworthy  among  the  library's  treas- 
urers are  the  Migne  Patrology,  338  volumes,  Brian  Walton 
Polyglot,  8  volumes,  and  a  photograph  fac-simile  of  the  Codex 
Vaticanus  given  by  William  Deering.  In  1897-98  William 
Deering  of  Evanston,  the  president  of  the  board,  gave  the  col- 
lection of  Francis  M.  Jackson,  of  Alderly  Edge,  England,  the 
result  of  100  years  of  careful  selecting  and  the  largest  and  rich- 
est collection  of  Methodist  literature  in  the  world.  It  was  be- 
gun by  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson,  the  grandfather  of  Francis 
Jackson,  a  distinguished  Methodist  preacher  and  early  follow- 
er of  Wesley.  The  Institute  intends  to  supplemeat  this  "Deer- 
ing-Jackson  collection  "  with  a  complete  library  of  American 
Methodistica.  Mr.  Deering  has  purchased  and  presented  to  the 
library  many  valuable  manuscripts  and  autograph  letters  of  the 
Wesleys  and  Adam  Clarke,  the  Morrell  collection  of  New  York, 
the  Ezekiel  Cooper  collection  of  manuscripts  and  books,  the 
original  journal  of  Thomas  Rankin  and  the  diary  of  Bishop 
Whatcoat. 

OiTington  Lunt  library    see  Northwestern  university 

EWING  Franklin  county  Pop.  419 

EwiNG   COI.LEGE 
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1867  Ewing  high  school  1874  Ewing  college  Bapt.  Oo-ed.  16  faculty 
295  stadents 

(31  Dec.  1904)  6000  bd  vols  600  unbd  vole  25  period,  income  |100 
Dewey  classification    Dictionary  card  catalog    Open  shelves 

The  library  dates  from  the  establishment  of  college  and 
is  supported  by  small  fees  and  by  gifts,  being  strongest  in  the- 
ological works.  The  literary  societies,  the  Pythagorean,  the 
Logossia,  and  the  Euterpean,  had  growing  libraries  as  early  as 
1879.  In  1883-84  the  college  received  500  volumes  from  Hon. 
S.  S.  Marshall  of  McLeansboro,  Illinois,  and  in  1900,  the  library 
received  a  large  addition  from  Mrs  W.  P.  Everett  of  Elgin, 
Illinois.  Other  donors  have  been  Mrs  Gray  of  New  York  city, 
Dr  Trumbull  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr  J.  D.  Young  of  Brook- 
port.  The  library  was  classified  and  cataloged  by  one  of  the 
professors  in  addition  to  his  regular  duties.  The  routine  of  the 
library  is  in  charge  of  two  student  assistants. 

FREEBURG  St.  Clair  county  Pop.  1214 

Fbeeburo  Saengerbund  and  library  association 

Open  8  p.  m.  Ta.    Mss  catalof^ 

The  library  was  founded  in  1867  for  the  use  of  members  and 
was  chartered  April  14,  1869.  It  is  in  the  Singerhall  which  is 
owned  by  the  association  and  is  supported  by  monthly  dues. 
No  books  have  been  added  recently  and  the  present  number 
is  unknown.  The  library  is  most  used  by  elderly  Germans  who 
take  the  books  home. 

FULTON  Whiteside  county  Pop.  2685 

Northern  Illinois  college 

1861  Western  Union  College  and  military  academy  1866  Illinois  soldiers 
college  and  military  academy  1867  Soldiers  college  1873  Northern  Illinois 
college    Non-sect    Coed.    8  faculty  164  students 

The  library  was  founded  with  the  college  in  1873.  It 
occupies  a  room  on  the  first  floor  adjoining  the  prdsident's 
office  and  is  supported  by  endowment. 
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GALESBURG  Knox  county  Pop.  18607 

Enox  college 

1836    Prairie  college    1837  Knox  manual  labor  college    1857  Knox  college 
Non-sect  Co-ed.  32  facalty  630stadent8 

(31  Dec  1904)  9000  vols    45  period.    Open  9:30  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.     Dewey 
classification    Dictionary  card  catalog    Open  shelves 

The  first  class  entered  in  1841  and  the  library  was  estab- 
lished at  that  time.  In  1844  President  Kellogg  while  in  Eng- 
land received  gifts  of  books  as  well  as  money.  In  1846  the 
Adelphi  society  was  organized  and'in  1849  the  Gnothautii  soci- 
ety was  formed.  Both  were  chartered  and  both  owned  libra- 
ries which  were  supported  by  a  lecture  course.  The  books 
were  free  to  all,  and  in  1892  both  society  libraries  were  incor- 
porated with  the  college  library.  The  library  is  in  the  east 
room  of  Alumni  hall  and  is  used  as  a  study  room.  The  expense 
of  classifying  and  cataloging  was  provided  in  1898  by  a  gift  of 
$300  from  the  class  of  1873.  During  the  spring  term  of  1890, 
the  memorabilia  society  was  organized  ''to  collect  and  preserve 
all  college  publications,  programs  of  college  entertainments, 
newspaper  accounts  of  college  affairs,  and  items  concerning 
students,  photographs  of  the  members  of  the  graduating  classes, 
and  all  other  memorabilia  pertaining  to  Knox  college  and  its 
history."  It  has  collected  considerable  material  which  it  has 
bound  and  cataloged.  In  1897  the  college  reported  a  large 
iddition  of  books  from  the  library  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr  W.  K. 
Patterson,  and  another  addition  from  the  library  of  Dr  Bate- 
man.  In  the  conservatory  of  music  a  carefully  selected  library 
of  standard  music  is  provided  from  which  students  may  borrow 
by  paying  from  twenty-tive  cents  to  one  dollar  per  term  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  pieces. 

Lombard  college 

1861      Illinois  liberal  institute      1865   I/ombard    univer^iitif     1899   Lombard 

college    Univeraalist    Co-ed.    23  faculty    210  students 

(1)K)4)    7000  vols    Open  8  a  m.  to  6  p.  m.     Classified     Card  catalog    Open 

shelves 
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The  library  is  in  the  college  building.  The  card  catalog 
was  made  by  the  class  of  1893  as  a  class  memorial.  A  reading 
room  under  the  auspices  of  the  Reading  room  association  is 
supported  by  the  voluntary  efforts  and  contributions  of  students, 
faculty  and  friends.  In  1860  the  Athenian  and  the  Autokelue- 
thii  societies  united  to  form  Erosophian  society  for  men.  This 
received  500  volumes  in  1866  from  the  Thesmenosian  court, 
making  at  that  time  a  collection  of  1200  volumes.  In  1860  also 
the  Philomathian  society  for  men  was  organized  and  in  1870  it 
owned  500  volumes. 

Garrett  Biblical  institute    see  Evanston 

GENEVA  Kane  county  Pop.  2446 

State  training  school  for  girls 

1893    Illinois  state  home  for  juvenile  female  offenders   Chicago     1902     State 

training  school  for  girls    (1902)    244  pupils 

(1901)    700  vols  besides  school  library    12  period,    income  |100 

Each  school  room  has  an  adjoining  library  of  about  300 
volumes.  The  books  are  graded  for  the  rooms  and  story  telling 
and  reading  aloud  are  part  of  the  schedule.  The  library  is  sup- 
ported by  legislative  appropriations,  receiving  in  1896  and  1900, 
$400  for  two  years,  but  in  1898,  1902  and  1904  only  $200  for  the 
biennial  period. 

GLADSTONE  Henderson  county  Pop.  433 

New  church  free  library 

(1898)    113  bd  vole    65  unbd  vole     2  period,      circ.  56  vola     Not  claasified 
Open  shelves 

This  library  was  founded  in  February  1898  by  J.  W.  McSlar- 
row  to  furnish  good  reading  matter,  particularly  the  works  of 
Swedenborg.  It  occupies  rented  quarters  and  is  supported  by 
contributions.  A  few  gifts  have  been  received  from  the  New 
Church  Sunday  school  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio  and  some  volumes 
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have  been  loaned  by  the  Bureau  for  the  distribution  of  New 
church  literature,  Boston. 
GLENWOOD  Cook  county 

Illinois  manual  training  school  farm 

1887  lUinois  industrial  training  school  for  boys    Norwood  Park     1890  liUnois 
school  of  agriculture  and  manual  training  for  boys     1895  Glen  wood 
(31  Dec.  1904)    9000  vols 

The  library  is  exclusively  for  the  boys  of  the  institution 
and  is  maintained  by  gifts.  In  1890  the  Norwood  Park  people 
raised  a  library  fund  for  the  new  home.  In  1895  the  school 
received  a  gift  from  D.  K.  Pearsons,  also  some  books  from  the 
Chicago  public  library. 

Grand  Prairie  seminary  see  Ouarga 

GREENVILLE  Bond  county  Pop.  2504 

Greenville  college 

1858  Almira  college  (girls)    1892  Greenville  college    Free  Meth.    Co-ed.    14 
faculty     250  students 

(31  Dec.  1904)     6500  bd  vols     500  unbd  vols    15  period.    Open  8  a.  m. 
to  7  p.  m.    Classified    Not  cataloged    Limited  access  to  shelves 

The  library  occupies  rooms  in  the  second  floor  of  the  col- 
lege building,  supported  by  voluntary  ,  contributions  and  by 
specially  solicited  funds.  John  A.  Augsbury,  of  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  gave  $1000  in  1902  for  books  on  condition  that  the  trus- 
tees appropriate  $60  a  year  for  library  maintenance.  Publish- 
ers and  friends  also  gave  $500  worth  of  books.  In  1902  also  the 
library  received  3000  volumes  from  Rev.  E.  M.  Sandys  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Haish   library  see  DeKalb       Northern   Illinois  state  normal 
school 

Hedding  college  ^ee  Abingdon 
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HOOPESTON  Vermilion  county  Pop.  3823 

Greer  college 

Non-sect.    11  facalty    222  students 

(1  Jan.  1898)     2000  vols     13  period.    Local  classificatfon 

The  library  was  established  with  the  college  in  1891.  The 
college  was  the  gift  of  John  Greer  of  Hoopeston,  and  in  1894 
it  bought  the  Northwestern  normal  school  at  Normal,  acquir- 
ing its  library  and  other  property.  The  library  occupies  one 
large  room  in  the  college  building.  There  being  no  special 
library  fund,  a  fee  of  fifteen  cents  a  term  is  collected  from 
students  using  the  library  and  this  fee  barely  pays  for  periodi- 
cals. 

Illinois  agricultural  experiment  station  see  Urbana   University 
of  Illinois 

Illinois  appellate  court,  2nd  district  see  Ottawa 

Illinois  asylum  of  feeble-minded  children  see  Lincoln 

Illinois  asylum  for  insane  criminals  see  Chester 

Illinois  asylum  for  the  incurable  insane  see  Peoria 

Illinois  central  hospital  for  the  insane  see  Jacksonville 

Illinois  college  see  Jacksonville 

Illinois  Eastern  hospital  for  the  insane  see  Kankakee 

Illinois  geological  survey  see  Springfield 

Illinois  industrial  school  for  girls  see  Evanston 

Illinois  law  school  see  Ottawa 

Illinois  manual  training  school  farm  see  Glenwood 
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Illinois  northern  hospital  for  the  insane  see  Elgin 

Illinois  school  for  the  blind  see  Jacksonville 

Illinois  school  for  the  deaf  see  Jacksonville 

Illinois  soldiers  and  ssiilors  home  see  Quincy 

Illinois  soldiers  orphans  home  see  Normal 

Illinois  southern  hospital  see  Anna 

Illinois  state  board  of  agriculture  see  Springfield 

Illinois  state  historical  library  see  Springfield 

Illinois  state  laboratory  of  natural  history  see  Urbana 

Illinois  state  law  library  see  Springfield 

Illinois  state  museum  of  natural  history  see  Springfield 

Illinois  state  normal  university  see  Normal 

Illinois  state  penitentiary  see  Joliet 

Illinois  state  reformatory  see  Pontiac 

Illinois  state  training  school  for  girls  see  Geneva 

Illinois  steel  works  club  see  Joliet 

Illinois  supreme  court,  northern  division  see  Ottawa 

Illinois  Wesleyan  university  see  Bloomington 

Illinois  western  hospital  for  the  insane  see  Watertown 

Illinois  woman's  college  see  Jacksonville 
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JACKSONVILLE  Morgan  county  Pop.  15078 

Christian  endeavor  loan  library  see  Joshua  Rhoads  memorial 
library 

Illinois  central  hospital  for  the  insane 

Est.  1847    lUinoU  slate  hospital  for  the  insane    Opened  1851    (1902)     1457 

patients 

(31  Dec.  1904)    3200  volj    10  period,    income  $500 

The  library  dates  from  the  opening  of  the  institution  when 
700  volumes  were  given  consisting  mostly  of  history  and  fiction 
for  the  recreation  of  the  patients.  Up  to  1867-68  the  books  were 
in  the  patients'  dining  room  but  at  that  time  a  reading  room 
was  provided.  Now  the  books  are  arranged  in  bookcases  in 
the  various  wards  and  patients  are  allowed  to  borrow  them 
once  a  week.  The  attendants  in  these  wards  have  the  library 
in  charge  and  receive  no  extra  compensation.  In  1869  the  leg- 
islature appropriated  $1000  for  this  library  for  two  years.  At 
the  next  session  in  1871  only  $250  was  given  and  after  that 
nothing  was  given  until  1890  when  the  appropriation  was  $800. 
In  1892,  $1200  was  given,  and  in  1894  and  1896,  $800  was  the 
amount.  Since  then,  regularly,  $1000  has  been  given  for  each 
biennial  period  for  its  support.  There  is  no  regular  classifica- 
tion because  of  the  nature  of  the  collection  and  there  is  no 
printed  catalog.  In  1895-96  the  Assembly  hall  was  supplied 
with  books  and  periodicals  for  the  attendants  when  off  duty. 

Illinois  college 

Pres.    Co-ed.     27  faculty     212  students 

(31   Dec.   1904)      16000  vols     40  period.      Dewey  classification      Card 

catalog    Open  Shelves 

The  library  was  probably  founded  with  the  college  in  1829. 
In  1835-36  the  Benevolent  library  was  founded  to  furnish  text 
books  to  poor  students  for  a  small  fee.  Besides  the  main  libra- 
ry there  are  departmental  libraries  in  connection  with  the 
biological  and  physical  laboratories.  In  1869  Illinois  college 
received   the  library  and  other  property  of  the  Jacksonville 
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business  college  and  English  training  school.  This  college  had 
been  organized  in  May  1866  and  reported  100  vols  in  1876.  The 
main  library,  moved  from  Beecher  hall,  is  in  Jones  memorial 
hall  built  in  1896  by  Dr.  Hiram  K.  Jones,  of  Jacksonville  in 
memory  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Orr  Jones.  A  well  equipped 
reading  room  adjoins  the  library  and  is  open  every  evening. 
The  library  is  open  only  during  the  day.  There  is  one  assistant 
who  gives  his  services.  A  library  and  gymnasium  fee  of  two 
dollars  each  semester  is  charged  each  student. 

Phi  Alpha  library 

(30  June  1902)    2100  vols 

This  was  started  in  1845  by  the  Phi  Alpha  literary  society 
for  the  use  of  its  members.  It  is  located  in  Beecher  hall,  the 
first  building  erected  on  the  campus  in  1829,  and  is  supported 
by  endowments  and  gifts.  The  books  are  roughly  classified  by 
a  block  system  and  are  not  cataloged.  It  is  reported  as  open 
at  all  hours  but  only  to  alumni  and  resident  members.  No 
salaried  attendant  is  necessary. 

Sigma  Pi  library 

(1  Jan.  1899)    2000  vols 

This  was  strted  in  1851  by  the  Sigma  Pi  literary  society, 
for  the  use  of  its  members.  It  also  is  located  in  Beecher  hall 
and  is  supported  by  the  society.  For  some  years  it  was  the 
custom  for  each  member  to  pledge  a  certain  sum  when  he  left 
college,  the  money  to  be  spent  for  books.  The  books  are  roughly 
classified  and  catalogued  and  are  free  to  members  only. 

Illinois  school  for  the  blind 

Est  1849    Illinois  institution  for  the  education  of  Uie  blind       1905   Illinois 

school  for  the  blind 

(1902)    242  pupils 

(30  June  1902)    1800  vols    33  period,     income  $400 

In  1853-54  the  library  reported  one  copy  of  every  book 
printed  for  the  blind  in  the  country.     The  report  for  1869  re- 
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grets  the  use  of  six  kinds  of  type  and  recommends  that  all 
adopt  the  type  of  the  Massachusetts  institution  for  the  blind. 
In  1875  and  in  1877  the  legislature  gave  $500  for  books  and 
maps,  in  1878  it  gave  $1000,  and  in  1880  $600.  In  1890  the 
institution  asked  for  $200  for  this  library,  on  the  basis  of  one 
dollar  per  pupil,  and  received  it.  In  1892  the  enrollment  had 
increased  to  241  and  $250  was  requested  for  books,  but  only 
$200  a  year  was  received.  In  1894  $1000  for  two  years  was 
received  and  a  trade  was  established  in  music  printed  in  Amer- 
ica Braille.  Since  then  $800  has  been  the  regular  biennial 
appropriation.  The  report  for  1896  printed  the  catalog  of 
music  published  by  the  school.  On  September  12,  1891,  the 
school  issued  the  first  specimen  of  Boston  line  ever  printed  in 
Illinois.  The  type  was  set  and  the  press  operated  by  pupils. 
Hundreds  of  copies  of  the  following  selection  were  printed  and 
distributed: 

"And  I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  they  know  not;  in 
paths  that  they  know  not  will  I  lead  them  ;  I  will  make  dark- 
ness light  before  them,  and  crooked  places  straight.  These 
things  will  I  do  and  I  will  not  forsake  them."    Isa.  42:16. 

During  the  year  sheets  were  printed  every  Saturday  for 
distribution  for  Sunday  services,  hoping  the  next  year  to  print 
music  and  school  exercises  in  American  Braille  and  several 
books  in  Boston  line,  50  or  100  copies  of  each.  During  1898 
several  books  were  stereotyped  and  bound  as  pamphlets  of  25-40 
pages,  enabling  the  school  to  give  to  high  school  pupils  at  small 
cost,  all  of  the  text  books  as  fast  as  printed.  In  June  1898  the 
school  gave  one  book  to  each  pupil  below  the  high  school  who 
stayed  until  the  end  of  the  term.  It  was  expected  in  two  years 
more  to  have  plates  of  all  of  the  text  books  used  in  the  school 
and  to  be  able  to  supply  each  pupil  at  little  above  the  cost  of 
paper.  Before  this,  pupils  were  taught  to  read  and  then  sent 
home  without  books,  being  obliged  to  pay  charges  both  ways  on 
books  borrowed  from  the  school.  In  1902  nearly  14000  plates 
had  been  made  up  on  stereos  and  stored  in  a  vault,  half  of 
them  music   plates,  the  others   miscellaneous.      The  plates 
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are  alphabetically  arranged  ia  the  vault,  and  may  be  printed 
from  at  the  rate  of  150  pages  per  hour.  Music  is  sold  at  two 
cent^  a  page.  An  ink  print  catalog  of  music  is  free  but  the 
Braille  print  catalog  of  music  costs  25  cents, 

Illinois  school  for  the  deaf 

Est  lft39    lihnm$  imiiltiiion  for  the  etiucatton  of  the  deaf  and  dumb     1905 
I J 11  nob  HChool  for  the  deaf 

658  piipila     (30  June  1^2)      14500  vuU     reluse  3600  vola    circ.  7L10  vole 
income  $500    Local  claselfication 

No  definite  steps  were  taken  towards  a  library  until  1870 
though  as  early  as  1857-58  an  appropriation  of  $400  a  year  for 
several  years  was  asked  for.  An  appropriation  of  $400  a 
year  was  requested  in  1869-60  but  was  not  granted.  In  i860  the 
American  Sunday  school  union  gave  a  few  hundred  of  its  pub- 
lications. In  1861-63  the  institution  bought  Appleton's  New 
American  encyclopedia,  but  not  until  1870  did  it  receive  an 
appropriation.  In  1871*72  $500  was  the  library  appropriation. 
In  1872,  Hon.  John  A.  Chesnut  gave  a  complete  set  of  the  Lou-' 
don  illustrated  news  in  57  volumes.  On  September  .16, 1876,  real 
library  progress  began.  The  bookt?  were  renumbered,  a  new 
loan  system  was  introduced,  and  a  catalog  was  planned*  The 
library  was  kept  open  on  school  days  from  8  to  12,  and  on  Sat- 
urday from  4:30  to  5:30  for  exchange  of  hooks.  In  February 
1876  the  library  moved  to  the  second  floor  of  the  new  school 
building.  In  1878  the  library  was  open  each  school  day  from  8 
to  4:30  and  on  Saturday  from  3:30  to  5  and  from  6  to  8.  On 
Saturday  pupils  could  take  books  and  look  over  illustrated  mag- 
azines. The  librarian  suggested  a  reading  room  in  the  lower 
hall  of  the  school  building  for  papers  and  the  best  current  peri- 
odicals to  be  used  by  pupils  at  certain  hours  as  a  reward.  In 
this  year  an  index  catalog  was  prepared  with  the  hope  of  print- 
ing. In  1882  the  library  moved  to  a  larger  room  in  the  st^re 
building  where  the  older  pupils  were  given  access  three  times  a 
day  and  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  the  younger  ones  were  al- 
lowed on  Saturday  afternoons  and  evenings.  The  new  room  had 
the  disadvantage  of  being  far  from  the  school  building,  thereby 
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decreasing  the  reference  work  and  the  librarian  urged  a  special 
building  with  library  room,  reading  room  and  lecture  room 
where  lectures  might  be  given  in  English  literature  and  the  use 
of  books.  In  this  year  the  library  was  made  a  depository  for 
U.  S.  documents.  In  1894  a  wing  for  the  school  building  was 
requested  for  the  library  and  the  art  classes.  A  catalog  of  3017 
volumes  in  the  juvenile  department  was  prepared  for  the  printer 
but  delayed  on  account  of  other  printing.  In  1896  $1000  a 
year  was  asked  for  to  maintain  the  library  and  almost  $15000 
was  appropriated  for  an  industrial  art  and  library  annex.  A  cat- 
alog of  300  pages  was  published  in  1896.  A  reading  circle  was 
organized  among  the  pupils  and  409  volumes  selected  by  teach- 
ers were  bought  and  transferred  from  the  library  to  the  school 
room.  The  Jacksonville  institution  now  has  the  largest  library 
of  any  school  for  the  deaf  in  this  country.  Since  1878  it  has 
regularly  received  from  the  legislature  $1000  for  each  biennial 
period.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  strengthening  its  juvenile  de- 
partment. Pupils  are  required  to  visit  the  library.  Teachers 
help  in  selecting  books  and  encouraging  pupils  to  take  books 
to  their  rooms,  and  the  librarian  does  much  personal  work 
with  readers. 

Illinois  woman's  college 

1847     Illinois  conference  female  academy       1851     Illinois    conference  female 
college    3863    Illinois  female  college     1899    Illinois  woman's  college 
Meth.  23  faculty  340  students 
(1904)    1200  vols 

The  college  library  is  supplemented  by  the  president's  pri- 
vate library  and  by  the  libraries  of  the  two  literary  societies, 
Belles  lettres  and  Phi  Nu.  There  is  also  a  reading  room  main- 
tained at  slight  expense  to  students. 

Joshua  Rhoads  memorial  library 

(30  June  1902)    1067  vols    income  $200    Dewey  classification 

This  library  was  founded  on  October  2,  1895,  by  Miss  Alice 
S.  Rhoads  in  memory  of  her  father.  Miss  Rhoads  used  as 
nucleus  a  collection  of  books  known  as  the  Christian  Endeavor 
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han  library  which  she  started  about  six  yeai*s  before  with  about 
150  volumes.  This  eoUection  she  loaned  to  the  Christiau  en- 
deavor  society  of  the  Congregational  church  for  the  use  of 
those  attending  the  church,  Endeavor  society  and  Sunday 
schooL  At  the  request  of  Miss  Rhoads  the  society  appointed  a 
committee  to  aid  in  the  care  of  the  library.  The  collection 
was  added  to  from  time  to  time  by  Miss  Rhoads  who  retained 
the  ownership  and  real  control  of  the  library.  From  the  first 
the  library  was  general  io  character.  In  the  fall  of  1895  Miss 
Rhoads  replaced  the  book  cases,  providing  more  room  and 
increased  the  number  of  books  to  over  500  volumes,  placing 
the  whole  under  the  care  of  the  Congregational  church  under 
the  name  of  the  Joshua  Rhoads  memorial  library,  but  still 
retained  the  ownership.  On  Christmas  1895  Miss  Rhoads  form- 
ally gave  the  library  to  the  church.  She  continued  to  add  to 
the  library,  consulting  as  before  with  the  pastor  of  the  church 
about  additions.  In  1898  Miss  Rhoads  died,  leaving  a  legacy  of 
$4000  to  the  trustees  of  the  Congregational  church,  the  income 
from  which  was  to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  and  enlarge 
ment  of  the  library.  This  is  managed  by  a  committee  appoint- 
ed by  the  church,  of  which  the  pastor  and  librarian  ex- 
officio  members.  In  addition  to  attendants  of  the  church,  Sun- 
day school  and  Christian  endeavor  society,  the  privileges  of  the 
library  have  been  extended  to  a  number  of  others,  largely  the 
friends  of  the  founder.  The  Sunday  school  does  not  maintiain 
a  library  of  its  own,  the  best  of  the  Sunday  school  library  liav- , 
ing  been  merged  with  the  Rhoads  library  a  few  years  ago, 

JOLIET  Will  county  Pop.  29353 

Illinois  state  penitentiary 

183i    AU^m  penitent  lit  ry    18&7     lUinoiA  nofthem  penilcntiary. 
(30  June  1902)  14606  vols    Local  claeeffitation 

The  Alton  penikntiary  was  the  first  in  the  state.  As  usual 
in  such  institutions  the  chaplain  served  as  lihrariau.  In  1851- 
62  he  reported  Bibles  and  other  suitable  books  for  the  prisoners' 
cells.    In  1856-56  he  urged  an  immediate  appropriation  of  $600 
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for  books  instead  of  $50  a  year  as  previously  and  urged  books 
of  general  interest  rather  than  on  religion.  In  1857  the  state 
decided  to  transfer  the  prison  to  Joliet  and  the  move  was  com- 
pleted in  1860.  In  the  lease  of  the-  warden  in  1861-62  there 
was  provision  for  him  to  furnish  a  library  for  the  convicts  to 
cost  $500.  In  July  1872  a  new  library  room  was  fitted  up  with 
3150  volumes.  In  1874-76  there  was  formed  an  oflBlcers'  library 
consisting  of  prison  reports  from  other  states  and  other  reports 
of  public  institutions  and  works  on  penology.  In  1878  $2000 
was  appropriated  by  the  general  assembly  and  a  new  room  was 
furnished.  The  appropriations  for  this  library  have  been  very 
irregular,  being  $500  in  1882  and  1884,  $600  in  1886  and  in  1890, 
and  $1000  in  1892  and  1894.  Many  papers  are  sent  by  individ- 
uals or  institutions  and  many  convicts  or  their  friends  subscribe 
for  papers.  In  1900-02  the  library  was  repaired  and  $1500  was 
spent  for  books.  The  library  is  for  convicts  and  employees  and 
the  chaplain  is  librarian.  Each  convict  may  have  a  copy  of 
the  printed  catalog  from  which  to  select  books.  The  time  for 
receiving  and  exchanging  books  is  fixed  by  the  chaplain  and  is 
indicated  by  a  banner  hung  upon  the  gallery  marked  "  change 
books ."  To  order  a  book,  a  convict  must  write  his  name  and 
register  number  on  a  small  slate  in  his  cell  with  about  twelve 
numbers  of  books  selected  from  the  catalog.  If  there  are  two 
men  in  the  cell,  the  second  man  must  use  the  other  side  of  the 
slate.  A  book  may  be  renewed  by  writing  on  the  slate  "held 
over"  and  marking  the  number  of  the  book  under  it.  On 
change  days,  the  convict  places  his  books  with  the  slate  con- 
taining the  new  numbers  on  the  foot  of  the  bed.  The  latest 
catalog  was  printed  in  1902,  and  is  classified  by  a  block  system. 
Religion  occupies  first  place  in  the  catalog,  though  in  numbers 
fiction  ranks  first  with  5406  volumes,  and  history  next  with 
2344  volumes.  It  is  a  general  collection,  containing  nearly  500 
reference  books,  which  may  be  consulted  on  request,  bound 
periodicals,  school  books,  1100  Bibles,  and  foreign  books  in 
German,  French,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Italian,  Spanish,  Polish, 
and  Hebrew. 
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Illinois  steel  works  club 

(31  Dec.  1904)     5140  vols     66  period,  drc.  7500  vols 

Open  9  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.    Dewey  classification    Dictionary  card  catalog    Open 

shelves 

The  library  was  founded  in  1889  for  the  benefit  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Illinois  iron  and  steel  company  (now  the  Illinois 
steel  company)  and  was  organized  in  1901.  It  is  in  the  club 
building,  free  to  members  of  the  club  and  their  families  but  is 
supported  by  the  corporation.  Membership  in  the  club  costs 
$2  a  year  and  is  open  to  any  employee  of  the  Illinois  steel  com- 
pany, American  steel  and  wire  company,  E.  J.  &  E.  railroad,  or 
the  C.  L.  S.  &  E.  railroad  by  showing  certificates  of  employ- 
ment signed  by  a  club  director  or  a  time  keeper.  Special  ap- 
propriations are  made  as  needed.  There  is  a  reading  room  with 
book  room  adjoiaing. 

Joshua  Rhoads  memorial  library  see  Jacksonville 
KANKAKEE  Kankakee  county  Pop.  13595 

Illinois  eastern  hospital  for  the  insane 

(1902)    2177  patients 

The  institution  was  established  in  1877  and  the  first  patients 
were  received  in  December  1879,  but  it  is  not  until  1886  that  we 
find  mention  of  a  library.  It  is  difficult  to  know  how  much  of 
the  legislative  appropriation  has  been  spent  for  library  books, 
as  the  library  grant  is  usually  combined  with  some  other  object; 
e.  g.  in  1882,  $2500  was  given  for  a  patients  library,  medical 
books  and  labaratory  apparatus;  in  1884,  $3500  was  given  for 
library  and  musical  instruments  and  pictures  and  a  carriage; 
in  1886,  $2000  was  granted  for  library,  musical  instruments  and 
pictures.  The  usual  appropriation  since  then  has  been  $1000, 
though  there  have  been  several  exceptions,  notably  in  1890, 
$1600;  1892,  $1700,  and  1898  and  1904,  $2000,  in  each  case  for 
the  biennial  period.  No  information  could  be  obtained  as  to 
size  and  condition  of  library. 
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Enox  college  see  Galesburg 
LAKE  FOREST  Lake  county  Pop.  2215 

Arthur  Summerville  Reid  memorial  library  see  Lake  Forest 
college. 

Lake  Forest  art  institvte  see  Lake  Forest  college 
Lake  Forest  college 

1857  Lind  university      18*5  Lake  Forest  university 

1902  Lake  Forest  college 

Pres.    Co-ed.     18  faculty    150  students 

The  first  department  opened  (1856)  was  a  preparatory 
school  for  boys,  Lake  Forest  academy ,  now  Lake  Forest  school 
for  boys.  This  was  followed  in  1869  by  a  similar  school  for 
girls,  Ferry  Hall  seminary.  Each  has  its  own  library  which  is 
accessible  to  all  students.  The  collegiate  department,  known 
as  Lake  Forest  college,  was  not  opened  until  September  7,  1876. 
The  professional  schools  began  to  be  added  in  1887,  as  follows: 
Northwestern  college  of  dental  surgery ,  later  the  Chicago  colleye  of 
dental  surgery,  in  May  1887;  Rush  medical  college,  in  June  1887 
the  Chicago  college  of  law,  later  the  Chicago-Kent  college  of  law 
in  October  1889.  All  of  these  schools  were  located  in  Chicago. 
In  1902-03  the  trustees  decided  to  abandon  the  university  idea 
and  build  up  a  strong  undergraduate  college.  They  therefore 
cut  off  the  professional  schools  in  Chicago  and  the  institution 
now  consists  of  Lake  Forest  college,  Lake  Forest  school  for  boys 
and  Ferry  hall. 

Arthur  Somerville  Reid  memorial  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)  18297  bd  vols  2500  unbd  vols  86  period  Income  $1000 
Open  8:30  to  12:00,  2  to  5:30  Mon-Fri.  9  to  12.  2  to  5.  Sat.  Cutter  classifica- 
tion   DictionHry  card  catalog    Open  shelves. 

This  is  the  library  of  Lake  Forest  college  and  dates  from 
its  establishment  in  1876.  It  occupied  rooms  in  one  of  the 
university  buildings  until  June  13,  1900,  when  the  new  library 
building  was  erected  by  the  Simon  S.  Reid  family  to  the  mem- 
ory of  a  former  student  whose  name  it  bears.    It  is  of  Bedford 
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stone,  planned  by  Frost  and  0 ranger,  of  Chieago,  costing 
$30,000.  The  first  floor  contains  book  room,  periodical  roonij  and 
modern  literature  room;  the  second  floor  has  three  rooms  for 
documents,  papers  and  seminar  purposes.  The  building  is  con- 
nected by  a  cloister  with  the  chapel,  also  a  memorial  erected  by 
the  Reid  family.  The  library  has  received  other  gifts  as  follows: 
Mrs  Ruth  E.  Quinlan,  endowment  $1,000  in  memory  of  Charles 
H,  Quinlan;  friends,  $500;  Mrs  A.  B.  Dick,  $500;  William  H. 
McClure  memorial  fund,  $500  to  be  used  for  purchase  and  care 
of  translations,  versions  and  editions  of  the  Bible;  and  a  fund 
in  memory  of  Eliza  R  Matthews,  The  support  is  from  en- 
dowment, appropriations,  and  students,  fees  of  $4  a  year.  The 
use  of  the  library  is  extended  to  graduates,  clergymen,  and 
teachers  in  the  vicinity.  The  library  is  strongest  in  bibli- 
cal literature  and  philosophy.  In  1888-89  the  university 
bought  4, OCX)  volumes  on  ancient  languages,  the  library  of 
Dr  Reifferscheid,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Breslau,  later 
of  the  University  of  Strasburg,  eminent  as  editor  of  Latin  and 
Greek  authors.  The  purchase  of  new  books  is  made  largely  by 
instructors  to  suit  departmental  needs,  but  one  quarter  of  the 
fund  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  library  committee  of  the  faculty 
for  more  general  uses.  A  small  but  well  chosen  collection  of 
books  on  art  belonging  to  the  Lake  Forest  art  instHutei  which 
was  dissolved  in  1905,  is  kept  in  the  library  building. 

Nathaniel  Beoss  libeaht 

Hon,  William  Bross  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
university,  wishing  to  make  ?ome  memorial  to  his  son  Nathan- 
iel Bross  who  died  in  IHbii,  made  an  agreement  with  the  trus- 
tees in  1879,  by  which  some  years  later  there  was  transferred 
to  the  trustees  $400,0(K),  the  income  of  which  was  to  accumu- 
late in  perpetuity  for  successive  periods  of  ten  years  at  com* 
pound  interest,  the  accumulation  of  one  decade  to  be  spent  in 
the  following  decade  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  pro- 
duction of  the  best  books  or  treatises  "on  the  connection,  rela- 
tion, and   mutual   bearing  of  any   practical  science,  or  tha 
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history  of  a  race,  or  the  facts  in  any  department  of  knowledge 
with  and  upon  the  Christian  religion."  The  trustees  formally 
announced  in  1902  their  plan  to  establish  the  Nathaniel  Bross 
library,  to  consist  of  books  and  treatises  of  the  specified 
character,  to  be  selected  by  the  two  following  methods: 
(1)  a  prize  of  $6,000  will  be  given  to  the  author  of 
the  best  book  on  any  of  the  lines  above  indicated,  which 
may  be  presented  on  or  before  June  1,  1905  :  This  offer 
is  open  to  scientific  men,  the  Christian  philosophers  and 
historians  of  all  nations.  The  prize  will  be  awarded  by  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  distinguished  men  in  divinity,  science  and 
letters,  the  book  or  treatise  to  become  the  property  of  the  trus- 
tees of  Lake  Forest  university,  and  to  be  published  as  a  part  of 
the  Nathaniel  Bross*  library.  Authors  of  books  on  these  lines 
expecting  to  publish  about  June,  1905,  were  allowed  to  send 
proof  sheets  in  competition,  provided  (a)  the  proof  were  anony- 
mous, (b)  publication  were  deferred  till  the  award  was  made 
(c)  copyright  were  transferred  to  the  university  in  case  of 
success. 

(2)  With  a  view  to  stimulating  the  production  of  the  class 
of  books  contemplated,  a  course  of  lectures  will  be  established 
on  the  Bross  foundation.  If  the  lectures  prove  especially  effect- 
ive, the  authors  will  be  asked  to  expand  them  into  book  form, 
to  be  published  as  a  part  of  the  Nathaniel  Bross  library. 

The  first  appointments  were  those  of  President  Patton  of 
Princeton  for  the  year  1902-03,  and  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  D.  D.  of 
New  college,  Edinburgh,  for  1904.  Appointments  will  not  be 
limited  to  theologians,  but  will  also  extend  to  Christian  men 
distinguished  in  science,  history,  literature,  sociology,  and  other 
lines. 

Nathaniel  Bross  library    see  Lake  Forest  college 

Reid  memorial  library    see  Lake  Forest  college    Arthur 
Somerville  Reid  memorial  library 
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LEBANON  St..  Clair  county 

McKenoree  collboe 


Pop.  1H12 


1$2H  Lthttmm  tiattitmrtf     ]Rm    MeKenJree  college    lft.K^   yfvKetidrt£tin  mi* 
hge    \KM  Mc  Ken  dree  (;oUej?e 

(19€4)  llUaculty    216  i^liidenls    KHIOO  vob    30  period    Not  cla»^iH«id  iior 
t'ate  log  ed    O  pen  a  hel  ves» 

The  Philosophian  society  library  consists  of  over  1700  vol* 
limes  and  is  supported  by  iireinbersliip  dues.  It  is  both  classi- 
fied and  cataloged.  The  Platoiiiau  society  library  consists  of 
about  1000  volumes  and  is  supported  l>y  endowment.  Tt  is  not 
classsified  but  is  cataloged.  In  1869-70  there  was  also  the  CH- 
onian  society  for  ladies,  with  a  library.  These  society  libraries 
are  in  their  own  halls*  for  their  members,  and  have  voluntary 
service.  Law  students  have  the  privilege  of  the  college  library 
and  may  by  consent  of  the  faculty  become  honorary  member^s 
of  either  of  the  literary  societies  and  thus  obtain  access  to  the 
society  libraries.  The  library  possesses  some  valuable  old 
prints,  some  400  years  okh 


LINCOLN 


Logan  county 


Pop.  8962 


Illinois  asylum  for  FEEBLE-MmoED  children 


1865    IHimm  imtitutiou  for  idiots  and  imbf:cUc*t  J &vkGonvi]\e    IS71     ItiifioU 
iiiiftitntiori  for  f^  editf^ttiun  of  ftchlt'inrndtd  chiidren^  Jacksonville      1877 
IlUnoie  aayltim    Lincoln 
(1902)     la^l  piiplle    2500  vole    income  |600 

The  library  is  supported  entirely  by  legislative  appropria- 
tions. In  1871  and  1873,  $500  was  given,  in  1875  and  1877,  only 
$250.  After  its  removal  to  Lincoln,  $500  was  given  in  1881^ 
but  no  more  until  1890.  The  foundation  of  a  reference  library 
was  then  laid.     For  the  *^^an  years  the  biennial  appropria- 

tion was  $4(H).  then  it  te,  $()0U  in  19tH},  $900  in 

1902,  and  $10(X)  in  19(j  Blectiou  has  been  made 

for  a  children's  Hl)rar  Lhas  been  excluded,  and 

the  books  are  of  B|ding  biography »  light 

histories,  travel  ^B 
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Lincoln  college 


Est.  1866    Cumb.  Pres.    Ck)-ed.     13  faculty    251  students 

(30  June  1902)     3000  bd   vols    1300  unbd  vols    25  period,     income  $200 

Open  8  to  12,  2  to  4    Not  classified  nor  cataloged    Closed  shelves 

The  library  is  located  in  the  college  building  and  is  sup- 
ported by  subscription  and  gifts.  There  is  no  reading  room 
now  but  there  will  be  in  the  new  building.  The  college  socie- 
ties, Amasagacian,  Amicition,  and  the  Athenian,  each  has  a 
library.  In  1899-1900  an  annual  subscription  list  for  current 
additions  was  met  by  a  fee  of  one  dollar  a  year  until  further 
notice.  The  college  is  now  affiliated  with  the  James  Millikin 
university  at  Decatur. 

Lombard  college  see  Galesburg 

McKendree  college  see  Lebanon 

MACOMB  McDonough  county  Pop.  5375 

Western  Illinois  state  normal  school 

(31  Dec.  1904)  2341  bd  vols  74  unbd  vols  61  period,  income  $2000  Open 
8:15  to  5  ex.  3un.  and  Mon.  Dewey  classification  Dictionary  card  catalog 
Open  shelves 

This  library  was  opened  with  the  school  in  September, 
1902,  for  the  use  of  students.  It  occupies  rooms  in  the  school 
building  and  is  supported  by  legislative  appropriations. 

Menard  see  Chester 

MENDOTA  Lasalle  county  Pop.  3736 

Mendota  college 

(31  Dec.  1904)  3305  vols  5  period,  income  $250  Local  classification  Lim- 
ited access  to  shelves 

The  college  was  founded  in  1893  by  the  Western  Advent 
Christian  publication  association.  There  are  really  three  libra- 
ries, college,  Bible  training  and  scientific,  all  in  the  college 
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building  and  each  having  its  reading  room.  The  general  lib- 
rary was  founded  in  1896,  the  Biblical  library  in  1901.  Sup- 
port is  from  bequests.  Students  have  access  to  the  6000  vol- 
ume library  of  the  President.    There  is  no  regular  attendant. 

MOLINE  .  Rock  Island  county  Pop.  17248 

MoLiNB  Young  mbn's   Christian    association     Railroad 

DEPARTMENT 

Morris  Rosen  field  memorial  library 

(30JoDel902)    700  vols    30  period 

Open  day  and  evening    Classified  and  cataloged 

This  library  is  in  the  Natick  yards  and  was  founded  by 
Mrs  Julia  E.  Rosen  field  with  a  gift  of  $500,  for  the  use  of  the 
railroad  department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Free  to  every  railroad 
man  in  the  three  cities,  Moline,  Rock  Island  and  Davenport. 
It  is  in  the  Y.  M.  G.  A.  building,  supported  by  endowment  and 
by  annual  appropriation  of  about  $50  from  the  association 
budget. 

Morris  Rosenfield  memorial  library    See  Moline  Young  men's 
Christian  association      Railroad  department 

MONMOUTH  Warren  county  Pop.  7460 

Monmouth  college 

Est.  1856    Pres.    Ck)-€d.    20  faculty    421  etudenta 

(30  June  1902)    6000  bd  vols    2000  unbd  vols    20  period 

income  $200    Open  8:30  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.    Dewey  classification    Dictionary 

card  catalog    Open  shelves 

On  account  of  the  accessibility  of  Warren  county  library, 
the  college  library  has  probably  not  developed  so  rapidly  as  it 
otherwise  would.  A  close  connection  exists  between  the  two. 
One  of  the  faculty,  Professor  Rogers  of  the  mathematics  depart- 
ment, has  been  secretary  of  the  Warren  county  library  associ- 
ation from  its  organization  and  has  given  special  help  to 
college  students.  Four  free  tickets  to  the  Warren  county 
library  have  been  offered  to  students  as  prizes  for  excellence  in 
work.    Through  the  liberality  of  Dr  Wallace  in   1892-93,  the 
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use  of  two  tickets  to  the  Warren  county  library  is  given  to  the 
two  students  making  the  highest  grade  in  the  Junior  class,  one 
in  the  classical,  the  other  in  the  scientific  course.  The  class  of 
1885  left  with  the  faculty  a  ticket  to  the  Warren  county 
library  as  its  memorial,  the  use  of  which  during  the  Junior 
year  was  to  be  given  to  the  student  making  the  highest  grade 
in  the  Sophomore  class  in  the  classical  course.  Through  Dr 
M.  lire  of  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania,  in  1894-95  the  use  of  a 
Warren  county  library  ticket  was  given  to  the  student  ranking 
highest  in  the  Sophomore  class  in  the  scientific  course  to  be 
used  during  the  Junior  year.  Each  department  of  the  college 
is  acquiring  a  library  which  was  intended  to  be  kept  separate 
but  in  1901-2  an  anonymous  giver  of  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania, 
gave  $400  to  open  a  library  and  reading  room  in  the  main 
building  and  all  books  are  now  shelved  together,  both  depart- 
mental and  general.  Each  of  the  literary  societies  also  has  a 
library.  The  Amateur  de  Belles  Lettres  and  the  Aletheorian 
societies  have  given  their  libraries  to  the  college  library. 
Sharon  E.  Jones  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  gave  a  collection  of 
books  to  the  college  in  1901-02.  An  incidental  fee  is  charged 
including  one  dollar  per  term  for  library  and  physical  culture. 
A  professor  is  librarian. 

Morris  Rosenfield  memorial  library  see  Moline     Young  men's 
Christian  association     Railroad  department 

MOUNT  MORRIS  Ogle  county  Pop.  1048 

Cassel  library  see  Mount  Morris  college 

Mount  Morris  college 

1820  Pine  Creek  grammar  school     1839  Rock  River  seminary     1879  Mount 
Morris  seminary  and  Brethren  college  institute  1884  Mount  Morris  college 
Cassel  library    (31  Dec.  1904)    20000  bd  vols    1000  unbd  vols    32  period 
Home  use  500  vols    ref.  use  1200  vols    income  $175 
Open  8  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.     Local  classification    Open  shelves 

At  one  time  the  library  formed  part  of  the  books  owned  by 
Abram  H.  Cassel  of  Harleysville,  Pennsylvania,  as  patriarxjh  of 
the  Brethren  church.     It  was  bought  in  1881  by  Messrs  Miller, 
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Newcomer  and  Styein,  and  is  sometimes  quoted  as  the  Cassel 
library.  As  a  rule  only  students  are  admitted  to  the  shelves. 
In  addition  to  the  general  library,  on  the  second  floor,  there  is 
a  library  of  the  Bible  department  on  the  main  floor,  600  vol- 
umes, a  library  of  the  scientific  department,  400  volumes,  and 
a  library  of  500  volumes  belonging  to  each  of  the  literary  socie- 
ties, the  Amphictyon  and  Philorhetorian.  Students  pay  a 
library  and  reading  room  fee. 

MOUNT  VERNON  Jefferson  county  Pop.  5216 

Appellate  court  of  Illinois — 4th  district 

(31  Dec.  1904)  10000  vols  income  fllOO 

This  is  strictly  a  law  library,  supported  by  the  state  and 
open  at  all  times  to  lawyers  and  others  seeking  legal  informa- 
tion. In  1898  and  1900  it  received  $2000  from  the  legislature, 
in  1902,  $1000  and  in  1904,  $2200  for  the  biennial  period. 

NAPERVILLE  Dupage  county  Pop.  2629 

Northwestern  college 

1861  Plainfield  college  at  Plainfield    1864  Northwestern  college    1869  Na- 

perville. 

Evang.    <^-ed.    20  faculty    436  students 

(31  Dec.  ISKH)    7850  bd  vols    273  unbd  vols    45  perioil. 

income  $250    open  8:30  a.  m.  to  5:20  p.  in.      Dewey  classification    No 

catalog    Open  shelves 

The  library  was  established  by  the  college  in  1867,  and  is 
supported  by  appropriations  and  contributions.  There  is  a 
reading  room,  but  no  periodicals  are  taken  by  the  college,  the 
reading  room  being  supplied  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  free  to  all. 

Nathaniel  Bross  library  ,sr^  Lake  Forest    Lake  Forest  college 

New  church  free  library  see  Gladstone 

NORMAL  McLean  county  Pop.  3795 

Illinois  soldiers  orphans  home 

(1902)  268  pupils 

(31  Dec.  1904)  4000  vols    10  period 

income  $300    liOcal  classification    No  catalog 
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The  home  was  founded  February  16,  1865.  In  the  reports 
for  1869  and  1870  a  library  is  mentioned.  In  1871  the  .legis- 
lature gave  $500  for  its  support.  The. home  asked  for  $1000 
more.  In  1876  the  legislature  gave  $250  and  in  1878  it  again 
gave  $500.  In  1880  it  made  no  appropriation  and  the  periodical 
subscriptions  had  to  be  dropped.  Since  then  the  appropriations 
have  been  regular,  $500  in  1882,  1884,  and  1888,  only  $400  in 
1886,  but  $1000  in  1890.  Beginning  with  1892  the  appropria- 
tions have  been  $600  for  the  biennial  period.  The  reading 
room  in  the  school  building  is  open  to  the  children  five  even- 
ings a  week  during  school  time  and  every  afternoon  during 
vacation,  also  on  Sunday  after  chapel. 

Illinois  state  normal  university 

(31  Dec.  1904)  15800  bd  vols  7700  unbd  vols  119  period  circ.  24212  vols 
5039  pictures  income  $2480  (not  incl.  janitor,  clerical  help,  heat  and  light) 
open  7:45  to  12:20,  1  to  5  Mon.  to  Fri.  also  8:30  to  12:30  Sat.  Dewey 
classification    Dictionary  card  catalog    Open  shelves 

The  library  was  established  with  the  school  in  1857.  The 
tirst  report  notes  a  text  book  library  of  over  2600  volumes,  700 
of  which  were  given  by  W.  B.  Smith  and  company  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  450  by  Ivison  and  Phinney,  New  York.  The  rest  were 
bought.  It  also  notes  plans  for  the  building  with  space  on  the 
third  story  for  the  library.  In  1859-60  the  museum  and  library 
of  the  Illinois  Natural  histon/  society  was  placed  in  the  uni- 
versity building.  Later  these  books  were  combined  with  the 
State  laboratory  library  and  finally  merged  in  that  of  the  State 
normal  university.  It  was  not  however  until  1890  that  the 
libiary  was  thoroughly  organized  and  placed  under  a  librarian. 
In  1889  the  oldest  two  literary  societies  gave  their  books  on 
condition  that  the  library  should  be  organized,  that  a  librarian 
should  be  engaged,  and  that  their  collections  should  be  kept 
separate.  The  Philadelphian  gave  1000  volumes  and  the 
Wrightonian  1500  volumes.  These  were  placed  in  the  library 
in  1890  and  gave  it  a  decided  impetus.  The  library  has  also 
received  $100  from  Ella  F.  Young  of  the  board  of  education  for 
books  in  literature.    It  now  occupies  one  floor  of  the  Gym- 
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nasium  building  and  is  in  one  large  room.  Certain  depart- 
ments of  the  public  schools  form  the  training  school  of  the 
normal  university  and  these  children  have  free  use  of  the 
library.  There  is  a  children's  alcove  and  much  reference  work 
is  done  with  both  books  and  mounted  pictures.  A  large  collec- 
tion of  artistic  advertising  has  been  made  from  contributions 
from  the  best  advertising  firms  in  the  United  States.  The 
librarian  gives  talks  to  the  students  on  the  use  of  the  library. 
The  library  receives  its  support  entirely  from  the  state,  but  no 
separate  assignment  is  noted  for  it  in  the  auditor's  reports  until 
1902  when  it  received  $1000. 

Normal  publio  high  school 

(1902)    4  yean    6  leachera    134  pupils 

(30  June  1902)    2500  vols    $1075  apparatus 

open  8:30  a.  m.  to  4:16  p.  m.    Dewey  classification    Mss  catalog     Closed 

shelves. 

On  May  21, 1895,  the  Normal  reading  room  was  opened  by 
the  Normal  library  association  to  be  supported  by  subscriptions 
and  entertainments.  In  1896  the  board  of  education  began  col- 
lecting books  for  a  school  library,  and  appropriated  $500  for 
that  purpose.  On  December  17,  1898,  the  Normal  and  Bloom- 
ington  division  of  the  Bloomington  city  railway  gave  to  the 
library  association  the  receipts  of  one  day.  The  ladies  of  both 
cities  took  charge  of  the  cars  and  netted  between  $150  and 
$200.  In  1899  the  library  association  gave  to  the  public  schools 
its  collection  of  about  1500  titles.  These  had  all  been  given 
and  were  mostly  for  young  people.  They  were  distributed 
among  the  grades  so  that  every  room  in  the  school  now  has  its 
own  select  library  all  free  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  though 
there  is  not  direct  access  to  the  cases.  In  September  1901  the 
model  school  of  the  Normal  university  became  part  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system.  This  allowed  the  use  of  the  university 
library  by  public  school  grades,  while  formerly  it  had  been 
available  only  by  the  practice  school.  A  record  is  kept  of  the 
reading  of  each  pupil. 
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Northern  Illinois  college  see  Dakotii 
Northern  Illinois  college  see  Fulton 
Northern  Illinois  state  normal  school  see  DeKalb 
Northwestern  college  see  Naperville 
Northwestern  university  see  Evanston 

ONARGA  Iroquois  county  Pop.  1270 

Grand  Prairie  seminary 

1863    Grand  Prairie  seminary  and  commercial  college    1879    Grand  Prairie 

seminary,  commercial  college  and  conservatory  of  rnvsic 

(1901)    1000  vols    14  period    Not  classified  nor  cataloged    Open  shelves 

In  1898  a  room  was  fitted  up  for  the  library  with  a  reading 
room  adjoining  for  quiet  study.  Books  amounting  to  $500  were 
given  the  same  year,  including  one  gift  of  $302.50.  Before  this 
it  had  received  small  gifts  amounting  to  $300. 

Orrington  Lunt  library  se^  Evanston    Northwestern  university 
College  of  liberal  arts 

OTTAWA  Lasalle  county  Pop.  10588 

Illinois  appellate  court  library — 2nd  district 

(1  Jan.  1899)     10347  bd  vols    327  unbd  vols    2  period 

The  library  of  the  appelate  court  for  the  second  district  of 
Illinois  was  established  in  1849  by  the  legislature  and  is  sup- 
ported by  state  appropriations.  It  is  classified  and  cataloged 
and  is  free  for  reference,  though  its  use  is  mainly  confined  to 
lawyers  and  the  court.  It  is  cared  for  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Ap- 
pelate court,  who  is  ex-officio  librarian.  In  1880  it  received 
$1300,  but  no  more  until  1898  when  it  received  $2000,  again  in 
1900  it  received  $2000,  in  1902  only  $1000,  but  in  1904,  the 
largest  amount  in  its  history,  $2700. 

Ottawa  Odd  Fellows  library 

(1  Jan.  1899)     1400  vols 

This  library  was  established  in  1869  for  the  members  of 
Ottawa  lodge  No.  41,  and  is  maintained  in  connection  with  the 
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lodge  room,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and  an  occa- 
sional appropriation.  It  is  open  to  the  families  of  members. 
Books  are  not  classified  but  there  is  an  old  printed  catalog.  No 
periodicals  are  taken.  The  use  of  the  library  is  slight  owing 
to  the  good  public  library.  It  is  cared  for  without  compensa- 
tion by  the  library  committee. 

Pleasant  View  Luther  college 

(1902)    200  vols 

PEORIA  Peoria  county  Pop.  56100 

Bradley  polytechnic  institute 

30  faculty    479  students 

(31  Dec.  1904)    10750  vols     40  period 

The  library  opened  with  the  institute  October  8, 1897.  It 
is  on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  auditorium,  and  is  supported  by 
endowment,  having  no  special  fund.  The  heads  of  depart-; 
ments  draw  on  their  departmental  appropriation.  The  library 
has  received  several  small  gifts  and  a  valuable  set  of  the  earlier 
government  documents  complete.  The  books  are  classified 
only  by  departments  and  they  are  not  yet  cataloged.  Students 
are  admitted  to  the  shelves  and  no  serious  loss  is  reported. 
The  library  is  accessible  at  all  hours.  One  of  the  instructors  is 
acting  librarian  without  salary,  assisted  by  five  students  who 
receive  free  tuition  for  their  services.  Systematic  organization 
has  been  deferred  until  the  institution  could  afford  a  trained 
librarian. 

Illinois  asylum  for  the  incurable  insane 

This  asylum  was  established  June  21,  1895  at  Barton ville, 
a  suburb  Of  Peoria.  It  has  a  library  of  1200  volumes,  largely 
fiction,  but  there  is  no  regular  appropriation  and  no  books  have 
been  added  for  three  years. 

Peoria  law  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)    5800  vols 

The  association  was  incorporated  January  6,  1879  for  the 
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convenience  of  the  bench  and  bar  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$15000  in  shares  of  $100  each.  The  original  collection  of  books 
consisted  of  the  private  libraries  of  the  stockholders  amounting 
to  4000  volumes.  Duplicates  were  disposed  of  by  sale  or  ex- 
change.   The  library  occupies  a  room  in  the  court  house. 

PERU  Lasalle  county  Pop.  6863 

St  Bede  college 

Est.  1889    (1902;  8000  vols 

The  college  contains  a  library  of  selected  works  for  stu- 
dents who  have  formed  the  St  Bede  college  library  association 
with  one  dollar  annual  subscription  for  the  use  of  books. 

Pleasant  View  Luther  college  see  Ottawa 

PONTIAC  Livingston  county  Pop.  4266 

Illinois  state  reformatory 

1874  Illinois  reform  school    1891  Illinois  state  reformatory 

(31  Dec.  1904)     11100  bd  vols    1200  unbd  vols    circ.  62210  vols    10  period 

Income  $1000    Open   7:30  a.  m.   to  6  p.  m.    Local  classification    Open 

shelves 

In  1875  the  legislature  was  asked  for  $100  for  the  library 
and  $500  was  received.  With  this  500  volumes  were  bought,  a 
case  was  made,  and  a  reading  room  was  fitted  up.  Library 
appropriations  have  been  regular,  $400  from  1878-94  except  in 
1888,  1890  and  1894  when  it  was  $600.  In  1896  it  was  $1000 
and  since  then  it  has  been  $2000  for  the  biennial  period.  1200 
volumes  were  added  between  1900  and  1902.  The  library,  dis- 
pensary, and  assistant  superintendent's  oflBce  are  in  the  same 
building.  There  is  also  a  bindery  in  the  institution.  There  is 
a  reading  room  in  connection  with  the  library.  There  is  also 
a  special  children's  department  and  a  special  children's  libra- 
rian. There  are  two  juvenile  branches.  In  1902  there  were 
1000  volumes  in  the  west  building  and  800  volumes  in  the  dor- 
mitory. Since  1902  the  cells  have  been  lighted  until  9  p.  m. 
Each  boy  may  draw  one  book  a  week  and  the  two  boys  in  the 
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cell  may  exchange.  The  circulation  averaged  5000  a  month  in 
1902.  In  the  children's  department  from  one  to  four  volumes 
a  week  may  be  drawn.  The  rules  of  the  institution  require 
that  all  books  sent  to  inmates  by  friends  shall  be  turned  into 
the  library  when  read.  The  office  of  librarian  was  until  recently 
adjunct  to  position  of  editor  of  the  institutional  weekly  paper. 

Ilunois  soldiers  and  sailors  home 

(1902)  1406  residenta    Income  $600 

The  home  was  established  June  26,  1885  and  is  supported 
by  the  state.  Its  first  library  appropriation  of  $1000  in  1890 
has  been  regularly  maintained  except  in  1896  when  it  was 
dropped  to  $500.  In  1898,  1902  and  1904  the  appropriation  ad- 
vanced to  $1200.  The  size  and  condition  of  the  library  could 
not  be  learned. 

QUINCY  Adams  county  Pop.  36252 

St  Francis  Solanus  college 

(1  Jan.  1899)    6500  bd  vols    2000  anbd  vols    20  perioii    Local  classifica- 
tion   Author  and  subject  catalog 

The  college  was  founded  about  1860.  It  has  a  library  and 
reading  room,  a  reference  library  for  advanced  students  and 
circulating  library  for  the  younger  ones.  Students  pay  one 
dollar  each  five  months  for  the  use  of  the  circulating  library. 
A  priest  acts  as  librarian.    A  library  association  is  noted. 

St  Francis  Solanus  monastery 

(1  Jan.  1899)    3500  bd  vols    100  unbd  vols    22  period 

This  library  was  organized  by  the  Franciscan  fathers  for 
exclusive  use  of  the  monastery.  The  books  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically by  subjects  and  cataloged  for  private  use.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  community  is  librarian. 

Reid  memorial  library  mee  Lake  Forest    Lake  Forest  college 
Arthur  Somerville  Reid  memorial  library 

Rhoads   memorial   library    see  Jacksonville     Joshua    Rhoads 
memorial  library 
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RIVERSIDE  Cook  county  Pop.  1551 

Seckel  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)     1465  vols 

This  library  was  founded  in  November  1896  by  Albert 
Seckel  in  memory  of  his  brother  Adolph  Seckel,  by  a  gift  of 
$1000,  and  has  received  numerous  gifts  from  Mr  Seckel  since 
that  time.  It  is  for  the  public  schools  but  is  available  to 
parents  through  the  children.  The  board  of  education  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  select  and  buy  books,  suitable  cases 
were  procured  and  the  books  were  entered  in  a  dictionary  card 
catalog.  The  list  was  published  in  the  school  report.  A  libra- 
rian is  in  charge  at  stated  times  to  lend  books. 

KOCKFORD  Winnebago  county     '  Pop.  31051 

ROCKFORD  COLLEGE 

1847  Rockford  seminanj    1892  Rock  ford  college 

(1904)    19  faculty    147  studenta 

(SOfJune   1902)     6685   vole    Dewey  clapsification     Card   catalog     Open 

shelves 

The  library  began  with  the  proceeds  of  a  fair  given  by  the 
young  ladies  in  1850,  with  gifts  of  a  few  books  also  and  has 
depended  a  great  deal  upon  gifts  since  there  is  no  library  fund. 
Literary  societies  have  their  own  libraries.  The  literary  socie- 
ties, the  Castalian  (Kappa  Theta)  and  the  Vesperian  (Chi 
Theta  Psi)  united  to  form  the  Pierian  union.  Until  1881  a  fee 
of  fifty  cents  each  session  was  charged  each  student  for  use  of 
books  and  periodicals.  The  library  now  has  its  main  room  in 
Middle  hall,  and  the  science  books  and  art  books  are  in  Adams 
hal)  of  science. 

ROCK  ISLAND  Rock  Island  county  Pop.  19493 

AUGUSTANA  COLLEGE  AND  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

1860  Augustana  seminanj  Chioajjo     1863  Augustana  seminary  Paxton     1876 
Augvstijna  collrge  Rock  Island      Luth 
(1804)    41  faculty    534  students      • 
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(30  Jnne  1902)    19000  bd  vols    7000  anbd  vols    50  period 

Income  $2000    Circ.  700  vols    Open  9  to  12,    1  to  5  p.  m.  ex.  Sat  aft 

Dewey  classification    Card  catalog    Closed  shelves 

The  library  was  founded  with  the  institution  in  1860  but 
the  real  nucleus  was  600  volumes  given  in  1862  by  Charles  15, 
king  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  King  Charles'  gift  was  chiefly 
historical  works  belonging  to  his  father  King  Oscar  1.  The 
library  has  also  received  many  gifts  from  the  Royal  library  in 
Stockholm  and  from  friends  in  Sweden  as  well  as  this  country. 
It  also  received  the  contents  of  the  Swedish  school  house  at  the 
Philadelphia  centennial  exhibition  which  contains  many  rare 
books  in  Swedish,  Latin  and  German.  In  1892-98  1200  vol- 
umes and  many  pamphlets  constituting  the  library  of  the  late 
Dr  Hasselquist  were  bought  by  the  Iowa  and  Illinois  confer- 
ences and  given  to  the  college.  During  1901-02  about  $800  was 
added  to  the  library  fund  by  the  Swedish-American  press. 
The  theological  library,  in  the  theological  lecture  room,  is 
specially  rich  in  exegetical  theology.  Each  literary  society, 
the  Phrenokosmian,  the  Adelphic  and  the  Ionian  had  a  small 
library  but  in  1892-93  the  Adelphic  gave  to  the  main  library 
its  collection  of  269  volumes  and  pamphlets  and  the  Phreno- 
kosmian gave  its  50  volumes.  In  the  early  years  the  museum 
was  in  the  same  room  with  the  lil)rary.  Now  they  are  sepa- 
rate. In  1888-89  a  reading  room  was  established  open  three 
hours  each  week  day  free  to  all  in  the  college,  but  in  1894-95 
this  was  combined  with  the  library  under  one  attendant.  In 
1887-88  the  library  moved  into  the  new  college  building  on  the 
third  floor.  It  is  supported  by  annual  appropriations,  by  the 
synod,  and  by  students  fees.  It  also  receives  many  gifts  from 
publishers  and  from  the  Students  union.  The  hours  of  opening 
have  steadily  increased. 

Rock  Island  arsenal 

(31  Dec.  1904)     1300  vols    27  period 

The  Post  library  was  founded  in  1880  and  now  consists  of 
130()  volumes.  The  library  has  no  fixed  income,  but  books  are 
bought  from  time  to  time  from  the  profits  of  the  Post  exchange. 
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Periodicals  are  bought  by  the  Ordnance  detachment  and  the 
Quartermaster's  department.  The  library  is  for  the  use  of  the 
officers  and  enlisted  men  at  the  Post  and  is  very  freely  used. 

Rosenfield,  Morris,  memorial  library  see  Moline    Moline  Young 
men's  Christian  association    Railroad  department 

Saint  Francis  Solanus  college  see  Quincy 

Saint  Francis  Solanus  monastery  see  Quincy 

Seckel  library  see  Riverside 

Shurtleff  college  see  Upper  Alton 

SMITHTON  St  Clair  county  Pop.  405 

Smithton  Leseverbin 

(31  Dec.  1904)    904  vols    circ.  207    Income  $14.30 

The  library  was  organized  May  21,  1860.  The  books  are 
kept  at  the  librarian's  place  of  business,  which  is  a  saloon. 
The  library  is  supported  by  monthly  dues  amounting  to  sixty 
cents  a  year.  The  librarian's  compensation  is  exemption  from 
membership  dues.  The  books  are  mostly  German,  but  are 
general  in  character. 

Southern  Illinois  college  see  Carbondale 

Southern  Illinois  penitentiary  see  Chester 

Southern  Illinois  state  normal  university  see  Carbondale 

SPRINGFIELD  Sangamon  county  Pop.  34159 

Concordia  college 

1847  Hillnboro  academy  or  Hiilsboro  literary  and  theological  institute  or  HiUs- 
boro  college  at  Hiilsboro    1852  Illinois  state  university  at  Springfield    1879 
Concordia  college    Evan  Luth. 
(1904)    5  faculty    194  students 

(30  June  1902)    2200  bd   vols    500  unbd  vols    10  period     income  $100 
.    Local  classification    Mss  catalog    Closed  shelves 

In  1857-58  the  school  reported  a  library  of  2000  volumes 
besides  small  libraries  belonging  to  the  two  literary  societies 
the  ntilior  and  the  Philomathaean.    The  university  closed  in 
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1867.  The  present  college  library  is  supported  by  gifts  and  an 
appropriation  from  the  synod,  and  is  open  abont  two  hoars 
daily. 

Illinois  state  historical  ubrart 

(31  Dec  1904)  16000  vols  (8000  generml,  5000  govt  pablicmUoiis*  3000 
pamphleto)  income  $6320  Open  9  to  12,  2  to  5,  except  Sat  aft  Catter 
claasification    Dictionary  card  catalog    Cloeed  shelves 

On  May  25,  1889  the  general  assembly  established  a  state 
historical  library,  and  the  first  library  board  was  organized 
November  25, 1889.  The  management  is  vested  in  three  trus- 
tees, who  are  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of 
the  senate  for  a  term  of  two  years.  There  is  no  compensation 
except  for  official  expenses.  These  trustees  are  authorized  by 
law  ''to  procure  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  possible  and 
practicable,  at  reasonable  cost,  all  books,  pamphlets,  manu- 
scripts, monographs,  writings  and  other  materials  of  historical 
interest  and  useful  to  the  historian,  bearing  upon  the  political, 
physical,  religious,  and  social  history  of  the  state  of  Illinois, 
from  the  earliest  known  period  of  time."  To  carry  out  these 
provisions  the  legislature  at  first  appropriated  $2500  a  year 
including  the  librarian's  salary,  but  in  1894  the  sura  was 
changed  to  $1000  with  $600  exti-a  for  the  librarian.  The  salary 
has  since  been  raised  to  $1200  with  an  assistant.  The  forty- 
first  general  assembly  was  the  first  to  make  an  appropriation 
for  publishing  the  history  of  the  state,  setting  aside  $600  for  the 
publication  of  original  matter  relating  to  Illinois.  $1000  is 
now  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  On  May  10, 1901,  $2500  was 
appropriated  to  procure  documents,  papers,  &c,  relating  to  the 
Northwest  and  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  to  publish  the  same. 
This  material  was  collected  and  edited  by  H.  W.  I3eckwith,one 
of  the  trustees.  The  library  was  located  in  the  north  ante- 
room of  the  state  library,  with  furniture  borrowed  from  the 
general  assembly  and  began  with  442  volumes  on  state  history 
transferred  from  the  state  library  to  avoid  duplication.  In 
1900  a  strong  plea  was  made  for  better  and  larger  quarters. 
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By  that  time  12000  volumes  besides  newspapers,  maps,  manu- 
scripts, portraits,  engravings,  &c,  together  with  23  book  cases 
and  five  tables  were  crowded  in  a  room  14  by  40  feet.  Some 
additional  storage  was  provided  in  an  ill-lighted  attic  not  easy 
of  access.  A  new  room  was  then  assigned  in  the  space  made 
vacant  by  the  removal  of  the  Museum  of  natural  history  to  the 
armory.  This  space  was  originally  intended  as  a  place  for 
storing  and  displaying  flags  and  other  war  relics  now  kept  in 
Memorial  hall  on  the  first  floor.  The  new  room  occupies  almost 
the  entire  third  floor  in  the  east  wing  of  the  state  house  and  is 
well  equipped  with  steel  furniture  and  locked  cases  for  the  most 
valuable  material.  The  library  contains  rare  books  from  1700 
to  date  tracing  the  history  of  the  state  as  a  Spanish  province, 
then  under  French  regime,  then  as  an  English  possession,  then 
under  American  rule,  as  the  most  western  county  of  Virginia, 
as  the  Northwest  territory,  as  Indian  territory,  as  Illinois  terri- 
tory, and  as  a  state  in  1818.  It  possesses  maps  from  1600.  It 
is  rich  in  books  by  and  about  early  explorers  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  and  the  Northwest,  on  Indians  and  archaeology,  early 
gazetteers  and  emigrants'  guides,  legislative  and  city  directories. 
Its  collection  on  the  Mormon  religion  is  unequalled  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  and  it  hopes  for  additions  from  Nauvoo 
and  Hancock  counties.  The  library  owns  sections  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon  including  the  Palmyra  edition  of  1830.  Its  collec- 
tion of  county  histories  is  fairly  complete.  It  collects  state 
reports,  church,  society,  and  other  organization  reports,  news- 
papers, portraits,  manuscripts  and  curios.  In  1894  the  library 
sent  circular  letters  to  old  soldiers  asking  for  histories  of  their 
regiments  in  the  Civil  war  and  for  personal  sketches.  There 
are  fair  Grant  and  Logan  collections  and  the  library  is  special- 
izing in  Lincolniana.  In  1896  Sangamon  county  gave  all 
records  and  documents  among  the  county  archives  having  on 
them  the  name  of  Lincoln.  Since  then  the  library  has  added 
everything  possible,  volumes,  pamphlets,  prints,  pictures  or 
writing  relating  to  or  illustrating  the  public  or  private  life  of 
Lincoln.    The  Sangamon  county  material  included  poll  books 
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from  Clary's  Grove  precinct.  New  Salem  precinct,  and  from 
Springfield,  which  contained  Lincoln's  name,  all  repori^i  made 
by  Lincoln  as  scrveyor  or  road-reviewer  with  maps  and  plates 
accompanying,  or  petitions  for  roads  in  which  his  name  ap- 
pears, all  election  lists,  connty  commissioner's  court  records, 
in  Lincoln's  writing,  marriage  licenses,  receipts  and  certificates. 
The  original   list  was   published   in  the  fifth  report   1896-98 
p.  16-18.    The  library  hopes  for  books  of  Illinois  authors,  one 
paper  from   each  county,  and    for  publications  of  historical 
societies.    It  tries  to  avoid  duplication  with  the  state  library. 
The  collecting  of  local  historical  material  has  been  slow  and 
difficult  because  Illinois    had  no  state  historical  society  until 
1899.    In  most,  states  the  society  precedes  the  library  and  col- 
lects for  this  depository.     In  Illinois  the  Illinois  state  historical 
society  was  organized  June  30,  1899  as  the  outgrowth  of  a  pre- 
liminary meeting  held  at  the  University  of  Illinois  May  19, 
1899.    The  society  was  condieted  until  July  1903  at  the  ex- 
pense of  its  members,  its  proceedings  being  published  by  the 
state  historical  library  from  its  publishing  fund.    On  May  16| 
1903  the  law  creating  the  Illinois  state  historical  library  was 
amended  to  make  the  Illinois  state  historical  society  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Illinois  state  historical  library,  so  that  henceforth 
all  expenses  of  the  society  will  be  borne  by  legislative  appro- 
priations to  the  library  and  all  material  collected  by  the  society 
will  be  the  property  of  the  library.     The  legislative  appropri- 
ations vary.    Frequently  the  appropriations  have  been  com- 
bined with  some  other  state  institution,  as  the  natural  history 
museum,  and  the  state  historical  society.    Separate  appropri- 
ations are  made  for  maintenance  and  for  salaries. 


Illinois  state  law  library 

(31  Dec.  19(H)    18000  bd  \o\e    150  unbd  vola    income  $3000 
Open  St30  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.    Local  ela^ fixation    Fartial  msa  catalog 

On  February  22,  1839  an  appropriation  of  $5(KX)  was  made 
for  the  purchase  of  a  law  and  miscellaneous  library  for  the  use 
of  the  legislature  and  the  supreme  court.    On  December  15, 
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1843  it  was  enacted  that  the  miscellaneous  books  should  be 
separated  from  the  law  books,  the  latter  remaining  in  charge 
of  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  at  the  capital.  This  was 
really  the  beginning  of  the  Illinois  state  law  library.  The 
miscellaneous  books  formed  the  Illinois  state  library.  The  law 
library  continued  in  charge  of  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court 
until  December  1, 1902.  At  this  time  the  three  grand  divisions 
of  the  supreme  court  were  consolidated  and  the  clerk  of  the 
court  was  relieved  of  the  care  of  the  library  and  a  regular 
librarian  was  appointed.  Because  of  its  management  this 
library  is  also  called  the  Illinois  Supreme  court  library.  It  is 
located  in  the  west  wing  of  the  state  house  on  the  second  floor, 
is  supported  by  legislative  appropriations  and  may  be  consulted 
by  any  one,  whether  judge,  lawyer  or  layman.  By  an  act  of 
April  13,  1849,  $5000  was  appropriated  to  the  supreme  court  for 
law  libraries  in  the  northern  and  southern  grand  divisions  and 
these  appropriations  continued  until  the  consolidation,  making 
it  difficult  to  build  up  a  strong  central  library  at  the  capital. 
The  43rd  general  assembly  gave  the  library  an  extra  appropri- 
ation of  $5000  for  books  and  binding  and  an  annual  appropri- 
ation of  $3000.  The  request  before  the  44th  general  assembly 
is  for  an  annual  appropriation  of  $5000. 

Reports  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  states,  and  the  text 
books  by  subjects.  Only  the  text  books  are  cataloged  and  these 
only  in  manuscript. 

Illinois  state  museum  of  natural  history 

(30  June  1902)    2000  bd  vols    2000  anbd  vols 

Open  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.    Not  classified.    Partial  catalog 

The  library  was  established  with  the  museum  in  1877  and 
is  located  in  the  museum  rooms  formerly  in  the  capitol,  now  in 
the  arsenal  building.  It  has  no  regular  appropriation.  The 
library  is  private,  but  teachers  are  allowed  to  use  it.  The 
curator  of  the  museum  is  librarian. 

Knights  of  Columbus  Library 

(31  Dec.  1904)    600  vols    14  period 
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In  1868  the  Catholic  institute  association  and  debating  society 
was  organized  and  in  1871  it  reported  1000  volumes  and  a  library 
club  of  50  members,  meeting  once  a  week.  In  1896  it  seems  to 
have  been  reorganized,  and  in  1899  the  books  were  sold  to  the 
Knights  of  Columbus.  They  now  occupy  a  place  in  their  club 
room  but  are  not  in  use.  It  is  expected  soon  to  move  the  club 
rooms  to  better  quarters,  and  then  to  rearrange  the  books  and 
put  them  in  attractive  shape  for  the  use  of  members.  There  is 
no  fixed  income,  there  being  no  expense  except  for  periodicals. 

Young  ladies  sodality  op  Saints  Peter  and  Paul's  ohuroh 

(81  Dec.  1904)    416  vols    Circ  360  vols 

The  date  of  the  establishment  of  this  library  is  unknown, 
but  in  1895  Sister  Anastasia  revived  the  interest  in  the  library 
and  added  to  the  number  of  books.  These  are  in  the  chapel  of 
the  church  school  and  'are  about  one-half  in  German.  They  are 
issued  to  members  of  the  society  meeting  the  first  Sunday  in 
each  month  and  may  be  retained  a  month. 

TEUTOPOLIS  Effingham  county  Pop.  498 

St  Joseph's  college 

Est  1861     (1900)  5000  vols 

Todd  seminary  see  Woodstock 

UPPER  ALTON    .  Madison  county  Pop.  2373 

Shurtleff  college 

1827  Rock  Spnng  mttinanj    IS32  Alton  seminary      1836  MUm  coUetje      1836 

ShurtleiT  college     Bapt 

(1904)    14  faculty    166  students 

8000  vols 

The  college  library  is  supported  by  a  library  fee  which  was 
formerly  one  dollar  a  year  but  since  19(K)  has  been  one  dollar  a 
term.  Tho  two  literary  societies,  Sigma  Phi  and  Alpha  Zeta, 
have  their  own  libraries  for  members.  These  were  established 
between  1850  and  1860  and  are  supported  by  endowments 
Each  of  them  has  about  1000  volumes.    The  catalofi:  of  1867-68 
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mentions  a  fund  established  by  Mrs  Renewa  Gove  of  Quincy, 
Illinois,  the  proceeds  to  be  annually  applied  to  buying  books 
selected  by  the  theological  faculty,  and  presented  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  theological  department  who  graduated  from  the 
regular  course.    This  was  known  as  the  Gove  ministerial  fund. 

URBANA  Champaign  county  Pop.  5728 

Champaign  county  teachers  and  pupils  library 

(March  1905)    3334   vols    16  period.     Circ.    1244  vols     hicome  175-100 
Open  8  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  office  days 

At  the  close  of  the  Champaign  county  teachers  institute  held 
in  1882,  the  sum  of  five  dollars  was  left  after  the  expense  of  the 
institute  had  been  met.  Since  this  sum  belonged  to  the  teach- 
ers, each  one  having  paid  a  certain  fee  to  make  possible  the 
holding  of  the  institute,  it  was  decided  to  put  the  money  into 
books  for  the  teachers,  and  fourteen  volumes  were  purchased. 
In  1883  a  collection  amounting  to  $75  was  taken  at  the  close  of 
the  institute  for  the  same  purpose.  This  money  with  the  ex- 
ception of  $16  for  a  book  case,  was  spent  for  books.  Since  that 
time  there  have  been  made  annual  contributions  to  the  library. 
The  total  annual  income  now  varies  from  $100  to  $200.  The 
money  has  come  from  personal  contributions  and  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  entertainment  given  each  year  by  the  county 
children  at  the  close  of  the  competitive  examinations.  Only 
once  has  the  library  received  aid  from  the  county;  $100  being 
the  amount  then  given. 

The  books  are  kept  in  book  cases  in  the  county  superin- 
tendent's office  in  the  court  house  in  Urbana.  They  are  selected 
by  the  superintendent,  but  his  selection  has  been  based  some- 
what upon  the  requests  that  hive  come  from  the  teachers. 
Many  books  are  sent  by  publishers  to  county  superintendents, 
and  for  years  these  have  been  turned  over  to  the  library.  Much 
use  has  been  made  of  them  as  supplementary  reading  in  the 
school  districts.  Though  organized  by  the  teachers  for  their 
especial  benefit,  the  children  were  admitted  later  and  even  the 
public  may  take  books,  though  there  has  not  much  use  been 
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made  of  this  opportunity.    The  teachers  may  take  as  many 
books  as  they  wish  and  keep  them  as  long  as  desired. 

The  influence  of  this  library  has  been  marked.  Whenever 
books  have  gone  into  districts  where  there  were  no  libraries, 
it  has  almost  always  followed  that  district  libraries  have  been 
established.  As  many  as  8000  volumes  have  been  sent  oat 
annually* 

Illinois  state  laboratory  of  natural  history 

(Mar  1905)    5500  bd  vols    l.CM)  iipbtl  voU    149  period. 

Open  y  to  12,  2  to  5  p-  m.    Dewey  clasBificstion    Card  catalog    Limited 

access  to  shelves 

The  library  was  established  with  the  laboratory  in  1877  by 
special  act  of  the  legislature  to  facilitate  the  natural  history 
survey  of  the  state.  It  was  at  hi-st  established  in  connection 
with  the  Illinois  state  normal  univi^rsiftf  at  Normal,  but  in  lB8i) 
was  transferred  to  the  University  of  Illinois.  Rooms  are  fur- 
nished by  the  state  in  buildings  of  the  university,  thus  far  in 
the  natural  history  hall  and  the  library  is  free  to  all  university 
students,  though  its  collections  are  increased  with  reference  to 
the  needs  of  the  laboratory  staff.  It  is  primarily  zoological 
and  secondarily  botanical,  and  its  collection  contains  many 
valuable  separates.  The  staff  use  the  university  library  for 
other  subjects.  Since  1891  it  has  been  classified  and  cataloged 
with  detailed  analytic  work.  There  is  no  reading  room  in  con- 
nection. Only  the  laboratory  staff  and  the  faculty  have  access 
to  the  shelves.  Until  1903  the  position  of  librarian  was  com- 
bined with  other  duties  connected  with  the  laboratory. 

University  of  Illinois 

1S67  llliwm  industrial  unutrnity    1885  Univemty  of  lllinoii 

(Juna  190S)  743243  txl  vols    1D5S3  iinbd  vols    1031  period.     Income  yan^ 
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appropriated  $1000  the  first  year  (1867).  A  classed  catjilog 
was  published  the  following  year  and  another  in  1869-70,  both 
in  the  trustees  report.  A  manuscript  catalog  was  begun  in 
1870.  As  early  as  1869  a  librarian  was  engaged  at  a  salary  of 
$1000  a  year.  Although  some  teaching  was  combined  with 
this  position  the  title  and  duties  of  librarian  were  placed  first 
which  was  quite  unusual  at  that  date.  Within  two  years  how- 
ever the  position  of  librarian  lapsed  and  until  1894  the  duties 
were  discharged  by  instructors.  Since  then  the  librarian  has 
been  officially  recognized,  first  with  the  rank  of  assistant  pro- 
fessor and  since  1897  with  the  rank  of  professor. 

The  library  was  at  first  supported  by  matriculation  fees, 
but  since  1878  the  legislature  has  made  special  appropriations 
with  rare  exceptions.  Until  1897  this  amount  had  not  exceeded 
$8000  for  the  biennial  period.  In  1897,  $20000  was  given;  in 
1899  the  appropriation  was  vetoed  by  the  governor;  in  1901  it 
again  amounted  to  $20000  and  in  1903  this  was  doubled.  In 
1905  the  legislature  appropriated  $50000  for  the  library  but  the 
governor  allowed  only  $25000  for  two  years.  The  marked 
growth  of  the  library  dates  therefore  from  1897  but  it  has  been 
irregular  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  its  support. 

In  the  early  years  it  naturally  developed  along  the  lines  of 
agriculture,  science  and  the  useful  arts.  As  other  departments 
expanded  and  new  ones  were  added,  the  library  changed  accord- 
ingly. All  recommendations  for  books  come  from  the  pro- 
fessors, but  the  books  are  ordered  and  prepared  at  the  library. 
The  departmental  system  has  never  been  emphasized,  though 
practical  use  has  separated  several  collections  from  the  main 
library,  notably  architectural  drawing  and  design,  astronomy, 
chemistry  and  law.  In  1897  the  Illinois  agricultural  experiment 
station  deposited  in  the  university  library  its  collection  of  nearly 
5000  titles  including  many  pamphlets.  In  March  1904  Mrs 
Arthur  William  Palmer  gave  to  the  library  the  collection  of 
700  books  and  pamphlets  on  chemistry  belonging  to  her  hus- 
band, late  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  university.  The  library 
is  a  depository  for  United  States  government  publications. 
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The  books  were  housed  io  crowded  quarters  in  University 
hall  until  September  1897  when  they  were  moved  into  the  new 
building  erected  by  the  state  at  a  cost  of  $160<HX).  Plans  pre- 
sented in  competition  were  rejected  as  unsuitable  and  the  work 
was  given  to  Bicker  &  White  of  the  department  of  architecture 
of  the  university. 

The  building  is  167x113  feet  with  a  tower  132  feet  high. 
The  main  floor  contains  the  reference  room,  the  periodical  read- 
ing room,  the  conversation  room,  the  cataloging  room  and  the 
delivery  room,  which  opens  into  the  second  story  of  the  book 
stack.     The  second  floor  contains  the  library  school  study  room, 
seminary  rooms,  and  the  administrative  offices  of  the  university. 
The  basement  contains  the  library  school  lecture  room  and 
several  well  lighted  rooms  which  are  at  present  used  for  various 
collections  and  offices.    The  book  stack  forms  a  rear  wing  to 
the  building,  separated  by  a  Hreproof  wall.    This  will  eventually 
contain  five  stories, accouiniodating  150000  volumes.  At  present 
only  three  stories  are  fitted  with  shelving  and  the  upper  portion 
is  floored  to  forui  a  study  rooni  for  the  library  school.     Here 
students  have  desks  specially  fitted  for  library  w^ork  and  there 
is  easy  access  to  the  book  stack  directly  below.     The  building 
is  modern  Romanesque  in  style,  an  adaptation  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  in  the  middle  age??.    The  outline  is  trefoil  with  the 
stack  opposite  the  entrance  and  a  reading  room  in  either  wing. 
The  central  feature  is  the  delivery  rootn  which  is  open  to  the 
roof,  lighted  by  a  dome  of  art  glass.     This  is  said  to  be  a  copy 
of  the  throne  room  of  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria.     The  general 
scheme  of  mural  decorations  is  Byzantine,  the  work  of  Newton 
A.  Wells,  then  of  New  York,  now  of  the  Univei^sity  of  Illinois. 
The  walls  are  treated  in  conventional  designs  in  stencib     At 
the  height  of  the  main  floor  the  delivery  room  is  surrounded 
by  a  frieze  of  medallion  portraits  of  distinguished  Americans. 
The  lunettes  were  decorated  with  frescoes  symbolic  of  the  old- 
est four  colleges  of  the  university:  agriculture,  science,  litera- 
ture and  B'  *         i  engineering.    Two  of  the  panels  are  37|  feet 
long,  the  \  feet,     Kach  is  12  feet  high,  allowing 
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life  size  figures.  Agriculture  is  represented  by  a  procession 
called  Arcadia,  treated  in  classic  style.  The  science  fresco  is 
the  Laboratory  of  Minerva.  The  composition  for  literature  and 
arts  is  called  the  Sacred  wood  of  the  muses.  The  engineering 
panel  is  the  Forge  of  Vulcan.  Besides  these  lunettes,  there  are 
life  size  figures  in  the  spandrels  between  the  arches,  represent- 
ing the  leading  industries  of  the  state.  The  reading  rooms  are 
supplied  with  wall  shelving,  one  having  reference  and  reserved 
books,  the  other  having  periodicals,  bound  and  unbound.  Both 
stack  and  reading  space  have  now  reached  a  limit  and  there  is 
need  at  an  early  date  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  general  admin- 
istrative oflBces. 

As  the  library  staflf  teach  or  supervise  laboratory  work  and 
the  library  students  in  turn  assist  in  every  department  it  is 
diflBcult  to  compute  the  amount  of  paid  service  for  the  library 
alone.  The  presence  of  the  library  school  has  raised  the  stan- 
dard of  service  and  all  of  the  assistants  are  school  trained. 
The  library  is  a  depository  for  the  Library  of  Congress  card 
catalog  and  the  John  Crerar  card  catalog.  It  receives  also  all 
cards  issued  by  the  U.  S.  department  of  agriculture  and  the 
U.  S.  oflBce  of  experiment  stations. 

While  primarily  a  reference  library,  books  are  loaned  on 
request  for  two  weeks  subject  to  recall.  Books  recommended 
by  professors  for  collateral  reading  are  reserved  on  open  shelves 
in  the  reading  room.  All  books  in  both  reading  rooms  are  free 
of  access.  Access  to  the  stack  has  been  allowed  but  lack  of 
room  will  necessitate  restricting  the  privilege,  A  table  of 
interesting  books  for  general  reading  is  supplied  by  the  library 
to  offset  the  required  technical  reading  which  is  apt  to  absorb 
students.  New  books  are  displayed  on  open  shelves  at  the  loan 
desk  for  inspection.  The  course  in  general  reference  given  by 
the  library  school  teaches  general  students  the  use  of  the  library 
and  has  a  noticeable  effect.  Help  is  given  to  all  local  clubs 
and  to  some  at  a  distance  when  time  will  permit. 

The  professional  schools  of  the  university  with  the  excep- 
tion of  law  and  library  science  are  in  Chicago. 
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Illinois  state  library  school 

The  school  opened  in  September  1893  as  the  department  of 
library  science  of  Armour  institute  (later  Armour  institute  of 
technology)  in  Chicago*  It  gave  only  a  short  elementary  course 
to  meet  a  certain  demand  felt  in  the  middle  west  and  ite  con- 
nection with  a  technical  school  was  at  first  considered  pecu- 
liarly fortunate.  As  conditions  changed  the  course  was  extended 
to  two  years,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  school  could 
not  meet  the  demands  upon  it  without  larger  quarters,  more 
generous  equipment,  and  advanced  requirements.  Accordingly 
in  September  1897  with  the  good  will  of  the  institute  the  school 
moved  part  of  its  faculty,  its  students,  and  its  technical  equip- 
ment to  Urban  a  and  became  the  Illinois  state  library  school  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  Its  entrance  requirements  were  at 
the  same  time  advanced  two  years  and  its  course  honored  by 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  library  science,  B.  L,  S,  Since  Sep- 
tember 1903,  three  years  of  college  preparation  have  been 
required.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  school  to  offer  instruction  to 
students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  library  worlc  as  a  profession 
and  to  those  who  wish  to  elect  liberal  library  courses  as  part  of 
a  general  education. 

Three  years  of  the  course  are  devoted  to  general  university 
studies  and  students  are  urged  to  complete  a  four  years*  college 
course  before  entering.  The  fourth  year  combines  technical 
and  liberal  work  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in 
library  science.  The  fifth  year  is  advanced  and  comparative 
technical  work  with  the  addition  of  bibliographic  and  historic 
subjects,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  uf  library  science. 
The  general  student,  not  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  in  library  science,  may  elect  any  subject  in  the  list  of 
library  elect ives  for  which  he  is  prepared.  Subjects  have  been 
indicated  which  will  help  students  in  general  reading,  in  re- 
search work,  in  club  work,  or  as  members  of  library  committees 
and  boards.  For  the  geueral  student  who  does  not  care  to  take 
the  required  fourth  year  nor  to  elect  any  regular  library  coui*8e. 
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the  school  offers  a  course  of  fifteen  lessons  on  the  use  of  the 
library  and  the  ordinary  reference  books,  which  will  help  in 
general  reading  or  study. 

There  are  no  special  entrance  examinations  but  students 
must  matriculate  and  satisfy  the  university  requirements  for 
three  years.  The  university  library  of  over  70000  volumes 
forms  the  laboratory  of  the  school.  The  school  rooms  are  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  beautiful  library  building,  with  a  tem- 
porary lecture  room  in  the  lower  floor.  The  removal  of  the 
university  administration  oflBces  in  a  few  years  will  free  more 
room  on  the  second  floor  for  the  school.  In  1893  the  school 
received  the  nucleus  of  its  museum  from  the  World's  Columbian 
exposition.  This  has  been  constantly  receiving  additions  from 
librarians  and  manufacturers  until  the  collection  is  one  of  great 
value  as  illustrating  methods  of  administration  in  different 
types  of  libraries,  and  labor-saving  devices  and  samples  of  fit- 
tings for  all  departments. 

Results  have  fully  justified  the  transfer  of  the  school.  In 
1893  the  school  admitted  high  school  graduates  and  gave  only 
one  year  of  instruction,  all  of  it  required.  Now  it  aims  to  offer 
instruction  in  amount  suited  to  the  varying  needs  of  its  con- 
stituency, from  the  15  lessons  on  the  use  of  the  library,  and  the 
10  or  12  hours  of  library  electives  for  general  information  and 
club  and  school  use,  to  the  one  year  of  library  work  preparing 
for  small  public  libraries  and  the  two  years  of  library  work  for 
advanced  positions,  requiring  three  years  of  college  preparation 
for  the  degree. 

In  1893,  the  school  admitted  12  students  on  the  lowest 
requirements.  In  1903  the  number  was  85  on  a  two  years  re- 
quirement. The  advance  in  entrance  requirements  at  that  time 
temporarily  reduced  the  number.  In  1893  the  school  occupied 
alcoves  in  the  Armour  institute  library  which  was  one  room 
50x60  feet.  Now  it  has  three  large,  well-lighted  rooms  in  the 
University  of  Illinois  library.  In  1893  it  had  direct  access  to 
2000  volumes,  in  1897  to  10000  volumes,  and  now  to  over  70000 
volumes. 
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The  school  naturally  draws  a  larger  number  of  students 
from  Illinois  than  from  any  other  8tat<e,  but  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  school  more  than  one-half  of  the  students  have 
come  from  outside  the  state.  Of  the  350  students  matriculated 
since  1893,  eight  have  the  master's  degree,  103  the  bachelor's 
degree.  Of  the  students  entering  since  1893,  25  completed  the 
one  year  course  at  Armour  institute  of  technology,  Chicago,  11 
received  the  diploma  of  Armour  institute  and  1  the  diploma  of 
the  University  or  Illinois  for  the  two  years  course  and  145  have 
received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  library  science  (B.  L.  S.) 
from  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  school  does  not  promise  positions  but  it  willingly  helps 
to  place  worthy  students.  Since  1893  it  has  filled  576  positions. 
In  1904-05  students  were  filling  174  positions  in  25  states  and 
91  cities.  Classified  by  type  of  library  there  were  54  in  colleges 
or  universities,  12  in  normal  schools,  16  in  state  libraries,  state 
societies,  or  state  commissions,  13  in  government  departments* 
62  in  public  libraries,  and  the  rest  in  special  libraries.  64  of 
of  these  positions  were  filled  during  the  year.  Classified  by 
position  they  show  49  librarians,  9  assistant  librarians,  51  cata- 
logers,  8  organizers,  and  13  instructors  in  library  science. 

In  1897  the  instructors  and  students  of  the  library  school 
organized  a  library  club  which  has  alternate  programs  of  liter- 
ary or  technical  library  interest.  In  1898  former  students 
organized  the  Illinois  state  library  school  association  to  pro- 
mote social  intercourse  and  the  advancement  of  the  school. 
Membership  is  open  to  any  student  of  the  school  since  its  estab- 
lishment in  Chicago  in  1893. 

The  university  publishes  occasional  circulars  of  informa- 
tion containing  the  same  material  as  the  university  catalog. 
In  June  1903  to  celebrate  the  first  decade  of  the  school  there 
was  privately  printed  a  report  and  student  record,  1893-1903, 
for  distribution  to  students  and  to  a  few  selected  libraries.  The 
edition  was  small  and  is  entirely  exhausted. 
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WATERTOWN  Rock  Island  county 

Illinois  western  hospital  for  the  insane 

(1902)  661  patients    (1904^  1600  vols    Income  $300  for  books 

The  hospital  was  established  May  22,  1895  and  opened  in 
May  1898.  Beginning  with  1900  it  has  received  from  the  legis- 
lature $500  for  each  biennial  period. 

Western  Illinois  state  normal  school  see  Macomb 

Western  normal  college  and  commercial  institute  see  Bushnell 

WESTFIELD  Clark  county  Pop.  820 

Westfield  college 

1861  Westfield  seminary    1865  Westfield  college    United  Brethren .  Ck)-ed. 
10  faculty    150  students 

(31   Dec.    1904)  3500  bd  vols    100  unbd  vols    35  period.     Income  |100 
Open  at  9  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m.     Local  classification 

The  library  was  founded  with  the  college  in  1865.  The  four 
literary  societies,  the  Colomentian,  Zetagathean  for  men, 
Cleiorhetean  and  the  Philalethean  for  women  have  libraries. 
The  college  library  is  supported  by  a  fifty  cent  fee  and  by  gifts, 
$200  for  books  having  been  received  in  1904.  There  is  a  read- 
ing room  supplied  by  friends. 

WHEATON  Dupage  county  Pop.  2345 

Whbaton  college 

1848  Illinois  instttute    1860  Wheaton  college    CJoug. 

(1904)  21  faculty    253  students 

4529  vols    30  period.    Income  150  $100    Open  8:30  to  12, 1:30  to  4:30  p.  m 

Local  classification    Card  catalogs    Open  shelves 

The  college  library  dates  from  the  time  of  the  transfer  and 
has  depended  upon  contributions  for  support.  In  early  years 
2500  volumes  were  received  from  Dr  J.  B.  Walker,  J.  P.  Willes- 
ton,  Rev.  I.  A.  Hart  and  others.  The  book  fund  originated 
with  Rev.  C.  W.  Hitt.  The  Illinois  institute,  also  known  as 
Wheaton  institute,  had  previously  absorbed  the  Wheaton  school 
house  with  its  library.  The  library  is  now  located  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  east  wing  of  the  main  building  in  a  well  lighted 
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room  40  feet  square.  The  room  has  been  furnished  by  Dr  E.  J. 
T.  Fischer  of  Elmhurst  and  Prof.  W.  H.  Fischer.  Mrs  Plumb 
has  offered,  if  a  library  be  erected,  to  furnish  it  and  to  fill  a 
department  of  Temperance  literature,  also  a  department  to  be 
selected  by  and  named  for  President  John  Blanchard.  The 
college  library  is  free  to  citizens  of  Wheaton  as  well  as  to  mem- 
bers of  the  college.  Three  permanent  societies,  Aelioian  for 
young  women,  and  Beltionian  and  Excelsior  for  young  men 
jointly  possess  a  library  and  reading  room  which  is  increased 
by  purchase  and  gifts.  The  missionary  society  supplies  the 
general  reading  room  with  leading  American  missionary  publi- 
cations. A  large  and  carefully  selected  musical  library  is  open 
to  the  students  at  a  charge  of  three  dollars  per  term  for  three 
pieces*  Access  to  Adams  memorial  library  supplements  the 
college  resources.  One  of  the  professors  is  librarian  and  several 
students  take  turns  in  keeping  the  library  open.  The  privilege 
of  selling  supplies  to  students  pays  for  attendance. 

WOODSTOCK  McHenry  county  Pop.  2502 

Todd  seminary 

(30  Jane  1902)  1600  bd  vols    1000  unbd  vols    25  period.    Local  classifica- 
tion   Not  cataloged    Open  shelves 

This  school  for  boys  was  founded  in  1848  by  Rev.  R.  K. 
Todd  and  the  library  dates  from  its  establishment.  The  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  is  librarian. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  BY  COUNTY 


♦HISTORY  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  IN  ILLINOIS 

.    (As  shown  by  reports  of  Coanty  Superintendents). 

Adams  county. 

The  county  superintendent  reported  for  the  years  1883-84 
that  most  of  the  schools  in  Adams  county  were  without  libra- 
ries. Three  schools  had  cyclopedias,  four  gazetteers,,  and 
twenty-six  unabridged  dictionaries.  The  other  books  belong- 
ed to  the  Illinois  library  sets  introduced  as  a  result  of  library 
agitation  in  1857.  Additions  were  made  through  the  efforts  of 
the  teachers,  and  superintendent  advised  the  placing  of  libra- 
ries in  each  school  house.  At  that  time  14  of  the  170  districts 
reported  libraries.  In  1902  with  the  same  number  of  districts 
68  libraries  are  reported.  The  number  of  volumes  added  dur- 
ing the  year  was  985.  Expenditures  for  books  amounted  to 
$25.20.  The  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  district  libraries 
has  increased  from  571  volumes  in  1867  to  5819  in  1902.  Sev- 
enty-five per  cent  of  the  teachers  belong  to  reading  circles,  but 
not  much  is  done  with  the  pupils'  reading  circle. 

Alexander  county. 

Until  1898  only  one  district  library  had  been  reported,  but 
since  then  several  have  been  added  each  year,  until  in  1902 
there  were  22.  The  number  of  volumes  added  has  varied  from 
925  in  1901,  to  102  in  1902.  The  total  number  of  volumes  is 
2864.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  teachers  belong  to  the  reading 
circles  which  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  teachers'  meet- 
ings. The  books  of  the  Pupils  reading  circles  are  added  to  the 
school  libraries  as  they  are  established.  There  are  no  schools 
with  less  than  ten  pupils. 

Bond  county. 

Bond  county  has  one  school  with  less  than  ten  pupils,  but 
no  school  with  less  than  five.    There  are  in  all  78  school  dis- 

*  See  also  Illinois  libraries  pt  I  p.  24-35 
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58  having  libraries,     A  decided  increase  has  been  made 

"  1897  when  only  six  were  reported.     In  1S02  the  total 

)er  of  volumes  amounted  to  1916,  only  two  volumes  hav- 

J  been  purchased  that  year,  at  an  expenditure  of  $7.50  as 

jainst  $104,95  spent  for  apparatus.     75  per  cent  of  the  teach- 

are  enrolled  in  reading  circles,  or  are  doing  reading  equiv- 

it  to  that,  but  there  are  no  pupils  in  reading  circles. 

Boone  county. 

In  1883-84,  Boone  county  reported  71  schools,  25  of  that 
number  having  unabridged  dictionaries,  two  having  gazetteers 
and  four,  cyclopedias.  Exhibitions  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  had  been  given,  the  books  thus  acquired  becoming  the 
property  of  the  school  rather  than  of  the  district  In  1902 
there  were  58  schools  with  libraries,  the  total  numher  of  vol- 
umes being  2678.  The  proportion  of  money  spent  for  books 
was  high,  being  $15L38  as  against  $393.50  spent  for  appaiutus. 
Nearly  half  of  the  teachers  do  the  reading  circle  work  or  its 
equivalent,  but  the  pupils  reading  circles  are  not  emphasized, 
though  a  large  number  of  children  do  a  part  of  the  work  each 
year. 

Brown  county. 

In  1908  there  were  62  district  schools  and  two  high  schools 
in  Brown  county.  About  20  per  cent  of  the  teachers  do  all  or 
a  part  of  the  Teachers  reading  circle  work  or  its  equivalent. 
About  10  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  encouraging  the  Pupils 
reading  circle.  In  1902  about  half  the  schools  had  libi-aries 
with  a  total  number  of  volumes  amounting  to  1395,  of  which 
170  were  purchased  that  year,  there  having  been  spent  for 
books  about  one-tenth  of  the  amount  paid  for  apparatus. 

Bureau  county. 

Bureau  county  has  ten  schools  with  less  than  ten  pupils. 
About  half  of  her  196  districts  have  school  libraries.  The 
whole  number  of  volumes  was  5529  in  1902.  The  amount  spent 
for  books  was  $243.88,  that  being  about  one-fourth  the  sum 
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expended  for  apparatus.  75  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  in  the 
reading  circle  or  itvs  equivalent,  and  Pupils  reading  circles  are 
encouraged. 

Calhoun  county. 

In  1888,  Calhoun  county  reported  an  organized  Teachers 
association  with  provisions  for  a  library,  and  in  1896  about  half 
of  the  teachers  were  doing  reading  circle  work  but  in  1908  the 
county  superintendent  estimated  that  only  about  one-fourth  of 
the  teachers  were  doing  the  reading.  In  1898-1900  Calhoun 
county  bought  more  pupils  reading  circle  books  according  to 
the  size  of  the  county  than  any  other.  One  school  with  only 
one  pupil  was  reported.  Only  eight  schools  out  of  36  are  with- 
out libraries. 

Carroll  county. 

There  are  in  Carroll  county  98  district  schools,  less  than 
half  being  without  libraries.  Of  the  six  high  schools  all  have 
library  equipment.  Three-fourths  of  the  teachers  do  reading 
circle  work.  The  Pupils  reading  circle  is  not  emphasized,  but 
very  many  of  the  books  of  the  circle  are  purchased  as  additions 
to  the  school  libraries.  There  has  been  a  steady  and  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  total  number  of  volumes  in  these  libraries, 
the  amount  spent  for  books  in  1902  being  a  little  less  than 
half  the  sum  spent  for  apparatus.  Carroll  county  reports  four 
schools  with  less  than  ten  pupils. 

Cass  county. 

In  1893-94,  the  county  superintendent  tried  to  arouse  in- 
terest in  school  libraries,  yet  in  1900  one-half  of  the  64  district 
schools  had  no  libraries.  181  volumes  were  added  to  the  lib- 
raries that  year  at  a  cost  of  $132.50,  that  being  a  little  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  amount  spent  for  apparatus.  Similar  ex- 
penditures for  previous  years  present  a  varying  proportion.  90 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  in  reading  circles,  but  little  or  no 
encouragement  is  given  to  Pupils  reading  circles. 
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ounty, 

236  schools  in  Champaign  county  in  1H83  only  19 
:Rii]Bd  libraries.    Nine  of  these  belonged  to  towns  but  were 
Jed  for  the  schools.     The   others  were  a  combination  of 
*^Y  school  and  day  school  libraries  consisting  of  the  usual 
chool  library  books.     About  SO  schools  had  globes, 
y  ML  chem  old  and  worthless.    About  one-half  possessed 
11  maps,  a  large  number  of  which  were  old  worn  and  small, 
^abridged   dictionaries  were  to  be  found  in  half  the  schools 
and  smaller  ones  were  supplied  to  about  one-third   of  the 
others.     The   library   movement   has   steadily   advanced.     In 
1898  there  were  112  libraries  with  8103  volumes.     In  1902,  162 
libraries  were  reported  with  a  total  of  15255  volumes,  2358  hav- 
ing been  added  that  year.     For  a  good  many  years  the  amount 
paid  for  books,  has  varied  from  $150  to   almost  $500,  while 
in  the  same  time  the  sum  spent    for  apparatus    has  ranged 
from  $687  to    $1512.     For    Champa iyn    roitnttf    l^mvhers   and 
pupils  library  see  p*  59. 

Christian  county. 

In  1884  the  county  superintendent  reported  that  but  little 
had  been  done  to  foster  school  libraries.  Since  then  however 
there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  numbers,  there  being  now 
74  libraries  among  137  district  schools.  The  total  number  of 
books  is  4094.  There  are  no  schools  with  less  than  ten  pupils. 
50  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  in  reading  circles,  but  not  much 
encouragement  has  been  given  to  Pupils  reading  circles. 
There  are  four  high  schools  in  the  county,  each  having  a 
library. 

Clark  county. 

About  1893  the  district  school  library  movement  received 
an  impetus  in  Clark  county  that  resulted  iji  fairly  good  libra- 
ries, ranging  from  20  to  100  volumes,  in  every  district,  chosen 
with  direct  reference  to  the  Illinois  Pupils  reading  circle. 
There  were  included  some  standard  works  for  the  use  of  the 
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adults  of  the  district.  A  slight  modification  of  the  Pupils  read- 
ing circle  was  permitted  by  the  state  board,  and  a  system  of 
awards  was  adopted.  After  a  pupil  had  read  two  books  in  his 
division  he  received  a  certificate,  for  each  additional  book  he 
received  a  seal,  star-shaped  and  of  assorted  colors,  their  arous- 
ing much  interest  among  teachers,  pupils  and  parents.  Enter- 
tainments were  given  and  by  the  close  of  the  winter  over  $1000 
was  secured  by  this  means,  $50  more  being  given  from  public 
funds.  3500  certificates  and  21000  stars  were  awarded.  Inter- 
est however  lapsed  and  in  1900  the  report  came  that  little  had 
been  done  with  pupils'  reading  circles  for  several  years  and  that 
very  few  schools  had  good  libraries.  However,  75  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  are  doing  reading  equivalent  to  that  of  the  state 
reading  circle.  In  1902  about  half  of  the  schools  had  libraries, 
with  a  total  of  2518  volumes.  $87.84  was  paid  for  books,  about 
one-third  of  what  was  spent  for  apparatus. 

Clay  county. 

Clay  county  in  1884  reported  88  schools,  six  being  graded. 
One-fourth  of  them  had  dictionaries,  two  a  gazetteer,  and  one  a 
cyclopedia.  There  were  no  real  libraries,  though  some  districts 
furnished  the  textbooks  used  in  the  school  and  called  this  col- 
lection a  library.  In  1896-98  over  1000  volumes  of  miscella- 
neous books  were  purchased.  Some  boards  made  appropria- 
tions, but  the  money  came  mostly  from  proceeds  of  suppers  and 
cake  sales.  Of  the  three  methods  of  raising  money,  lecture, 
entertainment  and  subscription,  the  first  two  seem  to  have  been 
favored.  In  1900  about  one-half  the  districts  were  without 
libraries.  Many  teachers  bought  books  through  club  offers  and 
a  "  Teachers  library  plan  "  which  enrolled  more  than  one-third 
of  them.  In  the  report  for  1900-02  is  a  note  of  the  starting  of 
the  "Teachers  library,"  and  Reading  circle  sales  rose  from  50 
sets  to  100.  In  1903,  Clay  county  had  98  district  schools  with 
about  25  school  libraries,  and  one  high  school  with  a  library. 
One-half  of  the  teachers    were  reading    in    the    circle,    ind 
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^e-foiirths  were  encouraging  the  pupils  along   the 
statue       6. 

\        on  county. 

In  1900,  about  one-half  of  the  teachers  in  Clinton  county 
were  doing  some  kind  of  reading  circle  work.  In  1902  there 
were  in  all  73  public  schools,  67  of  which  v^ere  district  schools- 
Of  the  latter  24  had  libraries.  490  books  were  added  during  the 
year,  this  being  considerably  in  excess  of  the  additions  of  any 
previous  year.  The  total  number  of  volumes  amounted  to 
1954.  Two  schools  were  reported  with  an  attendance  of  less 
than  ten  pupils. 

Cote^  county. 

In  Coles  county,  as  in  a  good  many  counties,  considerable 
interest  was  manifested  in  1893,  resulting  in  the  placing  of  a 
good  many  new  libraries.    In  1901-2  ten  good  libraries  were 
added.    Many  schools  have  had  libraries  but  through  countless 
handling  have  lost  them.    58  of  the  125  district  schools  are 
now  supplied  with  them.    The  amount  expended  for  books  has 
varied,  sometimes  exceeding  that  expended  for  apparatus,  but 
usually  standing  about  three  to  one  in  favor  of  the  apparatus. 
In  1901  only  37  teachers  were  reported  as  taking  the  state  Tea- 
chers circle  work.    InMattoon  and  Charleston  they  chose  other 
reading.    Much  library  enthusiasm  has  been  manifested  at  the 
institutes,  and  wide-awake  teachers  are  encouraging  Pupils 
reading  circles.    Two  schools  with   less  than  ten  pupils  are 
noted. 

Cook  county. 

In  1884  Cook  county  had  319  public  schools  with  132  libra- 
ries, 70  of  which  were  in  district  schools.  150  schools  had  un- 
abridged dictionaries,  and  105  a  cyclopedia.  25  had  old  "Illi- 
nois school  libraries"  but  these  books  were  seldom  read. 
The  teacher  was  generally  responsible  for  the  library,  and 
many  teachers  directed  the  pupils  reading.  From  the  fifth  to 
the  tenth  grades,  ten  books  were  suggested  for  home  reading. 
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To  arouse  enthusiasm  at  the  teachers  meetings,  and  then  de- 
pend upon  the  teacher  to  arouse  it  in  the  district  has  been 
considered  one  of  the  best  means  of  securing  results.  A  large 
per  cent  of  the  county  teachers  do  reading  circle  work.  No 
special  effort  has  been  made  to  introduced  Pupils  reading  cir- 
cles but  most  of  the  books  in  the  circle  lists  are  in  many  of 
the  schools.  Of  the  178  district  schools  in  1902,  110  had  libra- 
ries and  5759  volumes  were  added  during  the  year,  making 
a  total  of  184255.  The  amount  spent  for  books,  $10512.74, 
was  about  one-half  that  spent  for  apparatus. 

Crawford  county. 

The  number  of  district  libraries  has  slowly  increased.  In 
1908  about  90  per  cent  were  without  them,  there  being  an  en- 
rollment of  about  7000  pupils  in  the  92  schools.  The  two  high 
schools  of  the  county  have  libraries.  About  50  per  cent  of  the 
teachei-s  do  reading  circle  work,  but  little  is  done  t/O  foster  the 
Pupils  reading  circle. 

Cumberland  county. 

In  1884  there  were  no  school  libraries  in  Cumberland  county 
Three  schools  owned  unabridged  .dictionaries  and  one  a  gazet- 
teer, but  there  were  no  other  books.  In  1903  there  were  90 
district  schools,  two-thirds  having  no  libraries.  The  three  high 
schools  were  supplied  with  libraries,  one,  however,  being  very 
small.  The  teachers  are  interested  in  reading  circles,  about 
three- fourths  of  them  being  enrolled.  A  Teachers  county  library 
has  been  undertaken  and  has  succeeded  well  in  the  short  time. 
Very  little  has  been  done  with  Pupils  reading  circles,  but  the 
subject  is  being  agitated. 

Dekalb  county. 

By  school  socials,  and  by  appropriations  for  libraries  and 
apparatus  at  school  meetings,  the  district  libraries  have  been 
increased  in  Dekalb  county.  In  1900  there  were  twenty-one 
schools  with  less  than  ten  pupils,  and  twelve  with  less  than 
five.    In  1902  there  were  107  district  school  libraries  among  164 
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Is,  1347  volumes  were  added,  the  amount  ex- 
K)k8  exceeding  that  paid  for  apparatus.  About 
bhe  teachers  are' in  the  reading  circle,  and  there 
pils  reading  circles. 


I  there   were   only   nine   district  school  libraries 
97  schools  of  Dewitt  county,  notwithstanding  the 
uf  the  superintendent  to  establish  reference  libraries 
murage  Pupils  reading  circles.     In  1896  an  effort  was 
i^o  revive  the  work.    Yet,  in  1900  the  circles  were  re* 
1  as  unsuccessful.    In  1903  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the 
s  were  doing  an  equivalent  of  the  reading.     Pupils  read- 
circles  are  but  slightly  encouraged,  though  most  of  the 
I  are  in  the  school  libraries,  and  more  than  two-thirds  of 
tricts  are  supplied  with  libraries.    $23  were  spent  for 
DOOK8,  that  being  less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  put  into 
apparatus.    Ten  schools  have  less  than  ten  pupils,  three  have 
less  than  five  pupils. 

Douglas  county. 

When  the  movement  for  district  school  libraries  was  agitated 
in  1898,  it  received  but  little  encouragement  from  the  school 
boards  of  Douglas  county  but  the  teachers  through  private  sub- 
scription succeeded  in  establishing  some  libraries,  and  in  mak- 
ing additions  to  others.    Since  then  there  has  been  a  very  sub- 
stantial increase  every  year  until  in  1903  there  were  only  20 
districts  among  89  that  were  without  libraries.    Each  of  the 
three  high  schools  has  a  library.     The  amount  of  money  spent 
for  books  is,  however,  small  when  compared  with  the  sum  ex- 
pended for  apparatus.     In  1900,  less  than  one-third  of  the  teach- 
ers were  engaged  in  reading  circle  work,  but  there  was  a  good 
outlook  for  a  larger  enrollment.     40  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were 
in  the  Pupils  reading  circle.    Two  schools  with  less  than  ten 
pupils  were  recorded. 
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Dupage  county. 

In  1884  there  were  82  schools  in  Dupage  county,  26  of  these 
owning  an  unabridged  dictionary,  four  a  gazetteer,  and  seven  a 
cyclopedia.  In  nearly  every  village  school  and  in  a  few  of  the 
better  country  schools  there  was  more  or  less  of  a  miscellan- 
eous collection  of  books.  Additions  were  made  to  the  village 
collections,  but  little  was  done  in  the  rural  communities.  A 
few  boards  made  q,ppropriations  but  usually  the  books  were 
bought  from  funds  raised  from  entertainments.  In  1893-94  the 
circular  sent  out  by  the  state  superintendent  was  published  in 
the  county  papers  and  sent  to  school  boards  and  individuals. 
Teachers  were  urged  at  the  institutes  to  use  all  possible  influ- 
ence to  persuade  boards  to  buy  reference  books.  In  1900  the 
county  superintendent  reported  that  nearly  all  schools  have  at 
least  a  nucleus  of  a  library,  the  teachers  being  very  active  in 
the  matter  and  also  in  the  reading  circle.  A  large  number  of 
children  are  now  interested  in  the  Pupils  reading  circle. 

Edgar  county. 

Edgar  county  in  1900  had  four  schools  with  less  than  ten 
pupils  and  two  schools  with  less  than  five.  In  1903  there  were 
four  high  schools,  each  one  having  a  library.  Of  the  145 
district  schools  87  were  without  libraries.  50  percent  of  the 
teachers  were  doing  special  reading  but  they  were  not  paying 
much  attention  to  pupils  reading  circles.  In  one  year  only» 
1901,  has  the  amount  for  books  exceeded  that  expended  for 
apparatus,  it  having  usually  fallen  far  below. 

Edwards  county. 

Of  the  49  schools  in  Edwards  county  in  1884  only  two  had 
libraries.  Four  had  an  unabridged  dictionary  and  one  a  gaz- 
etteer. The  other  books  were  chiefly  reference.  In  1893  there 
was  an  effort  made  to  urge  boards  to  make  appropriations  and 
teachers  arranged  entertainments  to  increase  the  book  fund. 
The  increase  in  numbers  came  slowly  until  about  1900  when 
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there  was  a  decided  advance  of  120  per  ceut  during  the  year. 
In  1902  there  were  45  district  schools  and  42  district  libraries. 
For  several  years  the  number  of  books  added  each  year  has 
ranged  from  200  to  700  volumes.  About  25  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  have  been  doing  the  regular  reading  circle  work  and 
about  75  per  cent  do  part  of  it 

Kffinyhmn  county. 

In  the  rural  schools  little  interest  was  manifested  in  1893- 
94  when  the  county  superintendent  was  urging  the  need  of 
books.  In  1902  there  were  16  libraries  among  the  78  district 
schools.  Since  1900  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  volumes  added  yearly,  a  thousand  books  having  been 
added  in  two  years. 

Fayette  county. 

There  were  practically  no  school  lihraries  in  Fayette 
county  until  about  1896  when  the  county  superintendent  re- 
commended that  as  a  foundation  eat?h  school  have  at  least  an  un- 
abridged dictionary  and  a  cyclopedia.  This  was  also  the  first 
year  of  the  Teachers  reading  circle  in  the  county.  A  majority 
of  the  teachers  favored  the  reading,  and  as  an  incentive  the 
superintendent  promised  that  those  teachers  who  passed  the 
Saturday  examination  on  these  books  should  have  their  eertiti- 
cates  renewed.  In  1903  the  superintendent  reported  that  all 
the  teachers  were  doing  professional  reading  although  the 
Teachers  reading  circle  work  was  not  done  the  previous  year. 
The  Pupils  reading  circle  has  not  received  much  attention, 
though  there  has  beeij  much  reading  of  books  in  the  school  li- 
braries. In  the  five  years  previous  to  1903  there  were  placed 
in  the  county  schools  alone  4000  volumes  at  a  cost  of  $1860,  the 
whole  sum  having  been  raised  by  box  socials  and  entertain- 
ments. In  addition  to  this  1600  volumes  were  added  to  the 
libraries  in  the  graded  schools.  Of  the  latter  about  500  volumes 
were  given  by  individuals  and  the  balance  were  purchased  from 
funds  obtained  as  proceeds  of  commencement  exercises,  etc, # so 
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that  now  there  are  in  the  county  6600  volumes,  valued  at  $2800 
none  of  which  have  been  bought  by  money  raised  from  taxes. 

Ford  county. 

In  1883  Ford  county  had  a  few  small  school  libraries,  28 
libraries  had  dictionaries,  three  gazetteers,  and  three  the  Ameri- 
can cyclopedia.  Since  then  the  district  libraries  have  increased 
to  49,  there  being  109  districts  in  all.  The  total  number  of 
books  in  1902  was  4860.  The  amount  spent  for  books  was 
$31.75  as  compared  with  $595.14  spent  for  apparatus.  Prac- 
tically all  teachers  in  graded  schools  and  about  half  in  the 
country  schools  are  doing  the  Teachers  reading  circle  work  or 
an  equivalent.  The  Pupils  reading  circle  is  not  emphasized. 
Six  schools  in  the  county  have  less  than  ten  pupils,  one  has  less 
than  five. 

Franklin  county. 

In  1883  there  were  no  cyclopedias  or  gazetteers  in  Frank- 
lin county  schools  except  those  owned  by  teachers,  but  five 
schools  owned  dictionaries.  There  were  many  small  libraries 
belonging  to  literary  societies,  but  no  libraries  established  at 
public  expense.  About  ten  years  later  some  began  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  in  very  recent  years  there  has  been  a  substantial  in- 
crease, so  that  in  1902  there  were  59  district  schools  with 
libraries  and  about  30  still  without.  The  amount  spent  for 
books  has  been  very  meagre,  less  than  ten  dollars  in  the 
year  just  quoted,  while  $189  was  spent  for  apparatus.  There 
were  at  that  time  2257  volumes  in  the  county  in  school  libra- 
ries. About  75  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  doing  special  read- 
ing. 

Fulton  county. 

In  1893,  17  schools  in  the  county  owned  an  unabridged 
dictionary  while  there  were  three  with  a  gazetteer  and  five 
with  a  cyclopedia.  Three  among  18  graded  schools  and  three 
among  192  ungraded  schools,  had  libraries.  Astoria  public 
school  library  was  the  largest,  having  been  started  in  1880  by 
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(cription  and  since  increased  by  funds  raised  by 

inraents.    No  special  effort  was  made  to  further 

I   loveinent  among  the  rural  schools,     A  teachers 

library  was  suggested  at  that  time  but  tiothioK 

it  it.    At  Canton  and  Lewiston  in  1896  the  school 

.oi  ained  Teachers  reading  circle  books  and  many 

ssional   books.     The    Pupils   reading  circle   books 

0.  good  many  of  the  town  and  country  school 'libraries 

ers  reading  circle  work  was  done  in  connection  with  the 

s  associations   held   monthly  in   many    parts    of    the 

^,    Two  years  later  the  plan  was  to  select  one  book  from 

lers  reading  circle  each  year  for  study  in  local  associa- 

I       jetings  and  examinations  were  given  during  the  year 

good   results.     In    1902  about  half  of  the  200  district 

>ols  and  all  of  the  12  high  schools  had  libraries.     The  total 

Dumber  of  volumes  was  6342  and  the  expenditure  for  books  for 

the  same  year  amounted  to  $180,28,     Four  schools  have  less 

than  ten  pupils,  one  has  less  than  iive, 

Gailaiin  county. 

In  1903  about  one-half  of  the  65  district  schools  were  with- 
out libraries.  In  these  schools  were  enrolled  4020  pupils.  The 
one  high  school  with  an  enrollment  of  25  has  a  library.  About 
45  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  doing  special  reading.  In  1902 
the  total  number  of  books  in  the  libraries  was  821,  the  expen- 
ditures for  books  for  that  year  being  $43.50  as  opposed  to 
$423.03  paid  for  apparatus.  Two  schools  in  the  county  have 
less  than  ten  pupils,  one  has  less  than  five. 

Greene  county. 

In  1881-82  a  Teachers  library  was  established  from  the  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  after  paying  the  expenses  of  the  Normal 
of  the  summer  of  1881.  Books  were  distributed  to  four  places 
in  the  county  according  to  membership.  After  three  months 
they  were  collected  at  the  central  library  and  redistributed  for 
three  months.    All  teachers  attending  the  summer  Normal 
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were  members,  all  others  could  have  membership  by  paying 
one  dollar.  The  funds  thus  received  were  used  for  books. 
In  1895  twenty  schools  in  the  county  had  Pupils  read- 
ing circles  and  nearly  everyone  of  the  more  than  600  pupils 
read  part  of  the  books.  Since  1900  special  efforts  have  been 
made  to  introduce  libraries  into  the  schools.  In  1903  there 
were  101  schools  in  the  county  and  all  owned  libraries,  except 
twelve,  there  being  about  1300  volumes  in  the  rural  schools, 
the  total  number  of  volumes  in  all  the  schools  being  upwards 
of  6000. 

Grundy  county. 

Since  1893  the  district  school  libraries  have  rapidly  in- 
creased. There  were  19  libraries  at  that  time  and  in  1903  there 
were  only  two  schools  among  the  84  which  were  without  some 
kind  of  a  library.  At  about  the  same  time  that  the  movement 
towards  school  libraries  was  inaugurated,  the  Grundy  county 
Teachers  library  was  organized  with  decided  success.  The 
books  were  distributed  in  proportion  to  membership  to  each 
town  in  the  county  and  redistributed  three  times  each  year 
In  1903  the  Teachers  library  consisted  of  about  250  volumes. 
90  per  cent  of  the  teachers  do  reading  circle  work,  or  its  equiv- 
alent, but  the  Pupils  reading  circle  receives  little  encourage- 
ment. 

Hamilton  county. 

In  1900  about  50  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  Hamilton 
county  belonged  to  the  state  Teachers  reading  circle  and  25 
per  cent  encouraged  the  Pupils  reading  circle.  A  good  many 
of  the  advanced  pupils  belonged  to  the  county  Teachers  library 
and  did  good  work  there.  There  have  been  very  few  district 
school  libraries  until  within  the  last  three  or  four  years.  In 
1900  there  were  eight,  and  in  1902,  47,  the  latter  number  repre- 
senting about  half  the  schools.  There  were  1594  volumes  in 
the  libraries.     The  amount  paid  for  books  was  $65.60,  for  ap- 
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j7,  showing  an  increase  over  previous  years  in  the 
sptsnt  for  books. 

1  li      no  special  work  had  been  done  with  school  libraries. 

y    lere  were  no  libraries  in  134  districts,  bat  three  years 

that  number  had  been  cut  down  to  93,  representing  about 

aalf  the  districts  in  the  county.    The  nine  high  schools 

e  libraries.    In  1902,  $1573.13  was  spent  for  apparatus,  and 

V  $68.75  for  books.    The  total  number  of  volumes  was  3595, 

having  been  added  that  year.    No  reading  circle  work  is 

irig  done  among  teachers  or  pupils. 

rdih  county. 

In  1884  five  schools  were  supplied  with  dictionaries  and 
three  with  gazetteers,  there  being  32  schools  at  that  time.  In 
1902  there  were  31  ungraded  schools,  and  two  graded.  19  dis- 
tricts reported  libraries,  with  288  as  the  total  number  of  vol- 
umes. The  teachers  do  not  favor  the  Teachers  reading  circle, 
but  do  considerable  equivalent  reading.  Pupils  reading  circles 
are  encouraged. 

Henderson  county. 

In  1884  there  were  75  schools  in  Henderson  county,  40  of 
these  were  supplied  with  unabridged  dictionaries,  three  had  a 
gazetteer,  and  five  a  cyclopedia.  There  were  some  other  books 
but  no  recent  additions  had  been  made.  One  district  had 
bought  Harper's  library.  There  were  no  professional  books  for 
teachers.  In  1902,  26  of  the  69  district  schools  owned  libraries 
with  a  total  number  of  volumes  aggregating  2181.  $44.85  was 
spent  for  books,  that  being  twice  the  amount  put  into  appa- 
ratus. About  one-half  of  the  teachers  have  been  engaged  in 
reading  circle  work,  but  they  have  paid  no  attention  to  Pupils 
reading  circles. 

Henry  county. 

In   1884  every  school  except  the  primary  departments  of 
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the  graded  schools,  was  supplied  with  an  unabridged  diction- 
ary. There  was  one  cyclopedia  in  each  of  the  schools,  and 
two  schools  owned  two  each.  A  few  other  books  were  added 
from  school  funds,  chiefly  for  high  school  pupils.  There  were 
no  professional  books.  In  1900,  100  districts  had  school  libra- 
ries consisting  of  Pupils  reading  circle  books  or  a  good  equiva- 
lent, but  in  the  rural  districts  78  schools  had  no  libraries.  In 
1902  the  total  number  of  volumes  amounted  to  6636.  The  addi- 
tions for  the  year  were  486  books.  The  expenditures  for  books 
$241.50,  was  slightly  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  amount  spent 
for  apparatus.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  teachers  have  been 
doing  some  kind  of  special  reading,  and  much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  Pupils  reading  circles.  In  1900  about  20  per  cent 
of  the  schools  had  less  than  ten  pupils,  10  per  cent  had  less 
than  five. 

Iroquois  county. 

In  1884  there  were  236  schools  in  Iroquois  county,  and  30 
owned  an  unabridged  dictionary,  with  a  few  other  books.  In 
the  ungraded  schools  there  were  no  libraries  worthy  of  the 
name.  Remnants  of  old  libraries  were  found  in  dusty  boxes  in 
schools  or  in  some  retired  corner  of  a  farmhouse.  In  one  instance 
40  volumes  were  found  and  the  director  for  20  years  had  not 
known  of  anyone  reading  them.  A  few  books  were  added  dur- 
ing the  year  from  district  funds.  In  1893  the  county  superin- 
tendent issued  a  circular  urging  the  spending  of  all  distributable 
funds  in  each  rural  district  in  1894  for  books.  That  year  there 
were  29  districts  with  libraries,  19  of  these  in  graded  schools. 
Of  the  total  number  of  volumes,  amounting  to  1433,  820  were 
in  the  five  high  schools,  and  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  remain- 
ing 613  were  volumes  in  the  14  other  graded  schools,  leaving 
only  150  volumes  in  the  rural  schools.  For  the  following  ten 
years  the  establishment  of  libraries  was  slow,  as  boards  were 
not  active  in  appropriating.  But  since  1900  appropriations 
have  materially  increased  and  in  1902  district  libraries  number- 
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lOks.    In  1902  all  the  districts  reported  lilaiines 

or   3243  volumes,   711   having  been   added   that 

uae  high  school  contained  a  library.     The  teachers 

lee"    -ctive  in  doing  special  reading.     In   lilUS  about  50 

did  the  culture  reading  of  the  s*tate  reading 

1  with  the  county  course,  but  after  that  year 

I     take  the  state  course  exclusively-    If  the 

Lttended  the  South  normal  in  the  spring  they 

!used  from  doing  all  reading  circle  work  for  the 

,    1  42  of  the  72  schools  had  organized  Pupils  read- 

If  county. 

Of  the  145  schools  in  Kane  county  in  1884, 43  were  furnished 

unabridged  dictionaries,  12  with  gazetteers  and  25  with 

pedias.    There  were  about  23  so  called  libraries,  but  with 

t  exception  of  six  they  were  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  in- 

rior  books  poorly  cared  for  and  little  read.     Since  that  year 

several  hundred  volumet^  have  been  added  every  year  until  in 

12  the  total  reached  21460  volumes.    $1182.45  was  spent  that 

year  for  books,  that  being  about  one-fourth  the  amount  spent 

upon  apparatus.    In  1900  25  schools  reported  no  libraries  and 

many  reported  libraries  of  only  a  few   miscellaneous  books. 

Nearly  all  the  city  and   village  schools  have  libraries,  mostly 

well  selected.     About  three-fourths  of  the  ungraded  schools  are 

not  supplied.    All  of  the  nine  high  schools  have  libraries. 

Kankakee  county. 

Outside  of  Kankakee  there  were  in  1884  two  schools  in  the 
county  which  owned  cyclopedias,  40  had  an  unabridged  dic- 
tionary and  one  a  gazetteer.  Any  other  books  were  mainly 
reference  or  text  books  furnished  by  the  district.  One  library 
had  some  miscellaneous  books  but  these  were  seldom  read. 
There  was  no  professional  library.  Libraries  did  not  increase, 
and  ten  years  later  the  county  superintendent  began  to  agitate 
the  question.    The  teachers  reported  that  the  boards  were  averse 
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to  the  movement,  but  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  steady 
though  not  a  phenomenal  gain  in  libraries.  There  are  145  dis- 
tricts, and  in  1903  there  were  55  libraries  averaging  about  85 
volumes  each.  About  half  of  the  teachers  have  been  doing 
reading  circle  work.  In  1900  there  were  two  schools  with  less 
than  ten  pupils. 

Kendall  county. 

The  superintendent  in  Kendall  county  in  1893  emphasized 
the  need  of  impressing  school  boards  with  the  value  of  school 
libraries.  He  also  encouraged  the  Pupils  reading  circle  and 
the  use  of  supplementary  reading.  From  that  time  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  libraries.  In  1903  there  were  69  dis- 
trict schools,  only  ten  being  without  libraries.  The  superin- 
tendent expected  that  all  would  have  them  by  the  end  of  1904. 
All  of  the  high  schools  contained  libraries.  Nearly  all  of  the 
teachers  were  doing  reading  circle  work,  and  the  Pupils  reading 
circle  was  encouraged  to  a  great  extent. 

Knox  county. 

In  1883  there  were  three  schools  in  Knox  county  that  fur- 
nished textbooks  to  the  pupils.  Of  the  15  graded  and  168  un- 
graded schools  there  were  65  with  unabridged  dictionaries,  five 
with  cyclopedias  and  four  with  gazetteers.  Other  books  con- 
sisted of  biography,  history  and  travel.  If  there  were  as  many 
as  15  or  20  volumes  the  directors  furnished  a  case.  A  good 
many  collections  started  with  books  drawn  as  premiums  for 
work  at  the  county  fair.  Recent  large  additions  had  been  made 
at  Yates  City  and  Maquon.  For  several  years  100  or  200  vol- 
umes had  been  added  to  each  of  these  libraries  by  entertain- 
ments by  pupils  and  citizens.  A  professional  library  of  100 
volumes  was  kept  in  the  superintendent's  oflBce  in  a  case  fur- 
nished by  the  county  board.  This  began  in  1880  with  seventy- 
five  volumes.  During  the  school  year  of  1885-86,  $700  worth 
of  books  were  added  to  the  school  libraries,  and  20  districts 
which  had  no  reference  books  then  possessed  the  nucleus  of  a 
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y  all  of  this  tnoney  had  been  raised  by  enter- 
1903  there  were  169  districts  in  the  county,  12 
it  libraries.  Each  one  of  the  eight  high  schools 
^  About  85  per  cent  of  the  teachers  were  doing 
f  but  the  Pupils  readinj^  circle  was  receiving 
i.  In  19{K)  there  were  ten  schools  with  less  than 
ttuii  two  with  less  than  five. 

y 

the  superintendent  voiced  the  thought  that  every 
t  school  in  the  county  should  contain  at  least  four  sets 
readers  by  different  authors  and  at  least  three  sets  of 
readers.     Every  pupil  should  read  one  of  each  set  be- 
several  others  before  takiuK  up  the  third  reader.    At  that 
there  were  75  unabridged  dictionaries,  20  gazetteers,  and 
cyclopedias  in  the  schools.    The  other  books  were  mostly 
■cultural,  with  a  few  in  biography  and  fiction.    There  was, 
vever,  little  reading  done.    lu  1895-6  over  40  libraries  were 
ted  by  pupils  from  funds  raised  by  entertainments.    Most 
these  contained  all  or  a  part  of  the  Pupils  reading  circle 
books.    Several  other  schools  bougfit  these  books  for  supple- 
mentary reading.     In  1902  there  were  reported   107   districts 
and  52  libraries,  with  a  total  of  8451  volumes.    $561.45  was 
spent  for  books.     At  least  one-half  as  much  has  been  spent  for 
books  as  for  apparatus  for  several  years.     The  teachers  have 
been  interested  for  years  in  reading  circle  work.     In  1900, 95  per 
cent  were  in  the  state  Teachers  reading  circle  or  doing  equiva- 
lent work.    There  has  been  little  attention  paid  to  a  formal 
organization  of   Pupils  reading  circles,  but  most  schools  use 
these  books  or  others  equally  good  for  supplementary  reading. 

Lasalle  count ij 

Lasalle  is  one  of  the  counties  which  had  socalled  libraries  in 
the  schools  very  early  in  her  history.  The  first  report  that 
mentions  them,  that  of  1871,  credits  her  with  29.  The  super- 
intendent in  his  report  for  1884  says  that  the  books  were  then 
old  and  had  been  poorly  selected.    A  few  recent  additions  had 
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been  made  from  district  funds.  The  isolation  of  the  county 
schools  rendered  the  libraries  liable  to  robbery  and  destruction, 
but  such  cases  had  been  rare.  In  1893  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  good  sense  and  judgment  of  the  boards  with  the  result  that 
whereas  in  1882  there  were  35  districts  with  libraries,  in  1894 
there  were  71  and  the  total  number  of  volumes  had  increased 
fourfold.  In  1903  all  of  the  279  district  schools  owned  libraries, 
and  the  same  was  true  of  the  eleven  high  schools.  There  had 
been  added  that  year  5046  volumes,  making  a  total  of  29386. 
The  book  expenditure  for  the  year  amounted  to  $512.46.  The 
teachers  have  been  doing  special  reading  for  years  practically 
all  of  them  being  in  the  state  reading  circle  or  its  equivalent 
in  1903.  Many  of  the  Pupils  reading  circle  books  are  in  the 
libraries.  In  1897-98  many  schools  contained  from  one  to  four 
sets  of  these  books  and  4000  country  children  read  16000  of 
these  books.  In  1903,  8000  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  circles 
and  2300  diplomas  had  been  granted  the  year  before.  Lasalle 
county  has  23  districts  with  less  than  ten  pupils,  five  with  less 
than  five,  and  20  districts  with  only  ten  pupils  part  of  the  year, 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  less  than  ten. 

Lawrence  county 

There  were  2500  pupils  enrolled  in  8Q  district  schools  of 
Lawrence  county  in  1903.  20  of  these  districts  were  without 
libraries.  Each  of  the  four  high  schools  was  supplied.  The 
total  number  of  volumes  in  1902  was  2248,  254  books  having 
been  added  that  year.  The  amount  paid  for  books  varies  con- 
siderably from  year  to  year.  In  1897  it  was  as  low  as  $10  but 
the  next  year  it  went  up  to  $345.81.  There  has  been  no  regular 
system  of  Pupils  reading  circle  work  but  individual  teachers 
have  been  doing  much.  All  of  the  teachers  do  the  state  read- 
ing circle  work  or  its  equivalent. 

Lee  county 

There  were  161  schools  in  Lee  county  in  1884,  having 
among  them  six   gazetteers,  eight  cyclopedias,  and   78  una- 
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bridged  dictioTiaries.  Many  of  the  graded  schools  had  a  dic- 
tionary in  each  room  above  the  primary.  There  were  only 
a  tew  libraries,  but  they  were  well  cared  for  and  much  read. 
A  few  recent  additions  had  been  made  chieHy  from  funds 
procured  from  entertainments.  A  teachers  professional  li- 
brary to  be  distributed  at  the  December  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation was  in  process  of  establishment.  In  1896-97  the  county 
superintendent  compiled  lists  from  which  school  libraries 
might  be  selected,  and  many  of  the  teachers  were  successful 
in  raising  funds.  Libraries  have  increased  rapidly  for  a  few 
years.  In  1902  there  were  102  among  the  161  districts  with  a 
total  number  of  7157  volumes,  over  r2tM>  being  added  that 
year.  The  amount  spent  for  books  continues  to  be  a  small 
item  when  compared  with  that  spent  for  apparatus.  The 
teachers  of  Lee  county  have  not  been  much  interested  in 
reading  circle  work. 

Livingston  county 

Livingston  county  reported  16  libraries  in  1891.  From 
this  time  until  1893  they  increased  very  slowly,  but  since  the 
latter  date  there  has  been  a  decided  change.  In  1903  only  23 
of  the  district  schools  were  without  libraries,  and  all  of  the  six 
high  schools  were  supplied.  The  total  number  of  volumes  was 
16396,  1840  having  been  added  that  year,  the  amount  paid  for 
books  being  about  half  that  spent  for  apparatus.  Since  1895 
the  amount  applied  yearly  on  books  has  not  fallen  below  $100 
and  has  usually  been  several  times  that  sum.  The  teachers  of 
Livingston  county  have  heen  interested  for  years  in  reading 
circle  work. 

Logan  county 

In  1884  there  was  no  professional  teachers  library  in  Logan 
county,  and  only  five  school  collections  worth  mentioning. 
There  were  15  unabridged  dictionaries,  three  gazetteers  and 
three  cyclopedias  and  a  few  other  reference  books.  In  1893  the 
teachers  were  interested  in  the  movement.     The  superintend- 
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ent  advised  the  organizing  of  library  associations  in  each  dis- 
trict, and  the  soliciting  of  funds  from  boards  and  citizens.  En- 
tertainments also  were  suggested.  Since  then  there  has  been 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  libraries.  In  1902 
there  were  72  among  118  districts,  the  total  number  of  volumes 
being  4731.  In  1900,  80  per  cent  of  the  teachers  were  doing  an 
equivalent  of  the  state  Teachers  reading  circle  work,  and  70 
per  cent  were  encouraging  an  equivalent  of  the  Pupils  reading 
circle.    There  was  one  school  with  less  than  ten  pupils. 

McDonough  county 

McDonough  county  had  in  1884,  154  schools,  among  which 
were  distributed  20  unabridged  dictionaries,  eight  gazetteers 
and  five  cyclopedias.  There  were  other  good  books  for  reading 
and  history  but  no  recent  additions  had  been  made.  The  di- 
rectors of  town  schools  were  urged  to  buy  books  with  the  tui- 
tion paid  by  pupils  outside  the  district.  There  was  no  profes- 
sional library.  In  1893  three  methods  for  procuring  funds  for 
books  were  urged  upon  the  teachers;  by  giving  entertainments, 
by  urging  boards  to  buy  reference  books,  and  by  persistent  ef- 
forts with  the  directors.  The  first  method  was  considered  the 
best.  In  1900,  nearly  all  schools  had  a  dictionary  and  some 
books  but  there  were  about  60  schools  which  could  not  be  said 
to  have  a  library.  The  amount  spent  yearly  for  books  from 
district  funds  has  been  small.  About  two-thirds  of  the  teachers 
are  in  reading  circle  work,  but  the  Pupils  reading  circle  receives 
little  attention. 

McHenry  county 

In  1903  of  the  130  district  schools  in  McHenry  county  25 
were  without  libraries.  The  'eight  high  schools  are  supplied 
Since  1900  the  growth  has  been  rapid.  The  nucleus  of  almost 
all  the  libraries  is  the  Pupils  reading  circle  books  or  an  equiva- 
lent. In  1902  there  were  added  786  volumes,  making  a  total  in 
the  county  of  7536.  A  much  larger  amount  is  paid  out  for  ap- 
paratus than  for  books.    In  1900  all  teachers  were  reported  as 
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doing  reading  circle  work,  but  in  1903  there  were  only  10  per 
cent 

McLean  county 

In  McLean  county  in  1884  there  were  seven  districts  which 
had  circulating  libraries  of  25  volumes  each  bought  by  taxation. 
Almost  a  I]  graded  schools  had  reference  libraries^  and  a  few 
reference  books  were  to  be  found  in  the  ungraded  schools.  By 
1896  a  wholesome  library  spirit  had  been  diffused  with  the  result 
that  libraries  have  increased  rapidly  and  hundreds  of  books  are 
added  every  year.  In  1902  the  total  number  of  volumes  was 
15749.  The  amount  of  school  funds  spent  for  hooks  is  stiU 
small  in  comparison  with  what  is  spent  for  apparatus.  Twelve 
schools  have  less  than  ten  pupils,  one  has  less  than  five. 

Macon  coimty 

In  Macon  county  in  1883  there  w^ere  practically  no  school 
libraries,  though  there  were  collections  of  reference  books  kept 
in  cases  furnished  by  the  district.  Additions  were  made  irreg- 
ularly from  gifts  or  entertainments.  There  were  182  schools 
with  119  unabridged  dictionaries,  nine  gazetteers,  and  eleven 
cyclopedias  among  them.  The  superintendent  in  1888  consid- 
ered the  library  a  most  potent  influence  for  moral  training, 
and  believed  that  the  law  should  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  reference  and  literary  libraries  in  each  district.  In  1896,  50 
schools  contained  Teachers  reading  circle  books,  100  contained 
some  Pupils  reading  circle  books  and  25  had  all  the  books.  100 
teachers  and  1500  pupils  were  doing  reading  circle  work.  In 
1900  about  90  per  cent  of  the  teachers  were  doing  reading 
to  the  state  reading  circle  work.  The  Pupils  reading  circle  is 
not  carried  alone,  but  is  e;n bodied  in  a  local  circulating  library 
which  gives  the  majority  of  the  children  access  to  books  cover- 
ing a  larger  scope  of  reading.  In  1903  only  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  were  in  the  state  Teachers  reading  circle.  In 
1902  there  were  114  districts  having  libraries,  among  127  dis- 
tricts, with  a  total  10712  of  volumes.  All  of  the  seven  high 
schools  have  libraries. 
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Macoupin  county 

The  growth  of  district  libraries  in  Macoupin  county  has  been 
slow.  In  1872  seven  were  reported,  14  years  later  the  same 
number  was  still  held,  and  in  1902  they  had  increased  to  39, 
with  the  total  number  of  districts  170.  There  were  2780  vol- 
umes in  the  county,  $90  having  been  spent  that  year  from  school 
funds,  four  times  that  sum  having  been  put  into  apparatus. 
Few  libraries,  at  least  until  1896,  contained  Teachers  and  Pu- 
pils reading  circle  books. 

Madison  county 

The  county  superintendent  in  1884  thought  the  district 
library  was  of  little  use  to  sparsely  settled  districts,  and  favored 
township  libraries  in  charge  of  the  town  clerk,  or  school  trustee, 
predicting  that  district  libraries  as  then  managed  would  soon 
become  extinct.  The  socalled  libraries  were  chiefly  collections, 
with  the  exception  of  some  for  reference  purposes,  of  worthless 
out  of  date  books.  They  were  given  very  little  care,  and  often 
were  kept  by  the  director  many  years  after  he  had  retired  from 
office.  No  additions  were  made  except  in  large  towns  or  cities. 
In  1897  school  libraries  with  well  selected  books  for  all  grades 
were  constantly  increasing.  In  1899  a  county  circulating  li- 
brary is  reported,  to  which  each  school  having  a  ten  dollar 
library  is  admitted.  In  1900  about  75  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
and  pupils  were  in  reading  circles.  In  1903,  92  of  the  128  dis- 
trict schools  owned  libraries  with  a  total  number  of  6626 
volumes. 

Marion  county 

In  Marion  county  in  1884  there  were  no  real  school  libra- 
ries, only  a  few  reference  books  in  some  schools.  During  the 
institute  that  summer  about  100  volumes  were  collected  by  each 
teacher  giving  some  books.  A  library  association  to  commence 
a  permanent  library  was  also  formed.  However,  district  libra- 
ries did  not  increase.  The  teacher  was  considered  the  best 
medium  for  securing  books  but  it  was  difficult  to  accomplish 
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maeh  omng  to  the  short  time  that  a  teacher  remained  in  one 
district.  Since  1898  the  school  libraries  have  increased  from 
19  to  107  in  189S  with  a  total  number  of  7361  volumes.  The 
number  of  district  schools  without  libraries  was  14.  The  library 
h  growing  in  favor  and  will  be  an  entering  wedge  for  other 
improvements.  About  85  per  cent  of  the  teacheira  are  doing 
reading  circle  work. 

Marsktill  fanniif 

In  1903  there  were  80  district  schools  in  Marshall  county 
and  only  eleven  of  them  were  without  libraries.  Many  of  the 
libraries  are  excellent,  numbering  two  or  three  hundred  vol- 
umes. The  five  high  schools  are  supplied  with  libraries.  The 
rapid  increase  has  Ijeen  of  recent  date,  and  now  nearly  every 
district  has  a  book  case.  The  total  number  of  volumes  in  1902 
was  4118,  579  of  which  were  added  that  year.  Reading  circle 
work  has  been  popular  among  the  teach  em  for  a  good  many 
years,  in  1902  about  95  per  cent  of  them  being  thus  engaged. 
About  one-half  the  teachei*s  are  encouraging  Pupils  reading  cir* 
cles.  In  1902,  36  diplomas  were  awarded  pupils  for  reading  done 
by  them. 

Mason  county 

In  1896  Mason  county  reported  little  progress  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  libraries.  The  superintendent  desired  tirst  to 
arouse  sentiment  for  it  in  the  community;  a  Teachers  reading 
circle  was  organized  at  that  time,  professional  works  were  read 
and  educational  topics  discussed.  Two  or  three  years  later  a 
circular  was  addressed  to  teachers  and  school  boards  setting 
forth  a  plan  for  the  establishment  and  distribution  of  circulat- 
ing libraries  among  the  schools.  This  met  with  almost  general 
response  so  that  now  almost  all  schools  have  access  to  good 
books.  Many  schools  have  also  a  permanent  library  in  addition 
to  those  which  circulate.  Of  75  district  schools  in  1903  not 
more  than  ten  were  without  library  privileges.  There  are  two 
high  schools  and  both  have  libraries.  In  Havana  the  children 
have  access  to  the  public  library.     A  large  number  of  teachers 
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do  special  reading,  some  do  state  Teachers  reading  circle  work, 
and  others  read  the  books  recommended  by  the  county  associa- 
tion. There  has  not  been  an  organization  of  pupils  into  a  state 
reading  circle  but  they  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  reading. 

Massac  county 

Massac  county  in  1903  reported  42  district  schools  with  an 
enrollment  of  about  1636  pupils.  18  of  the  schools  were  with- 
out libraries.  There  is  one  high  school  in  the  county  and  this 
is  supplied  with  a  library.  In  1900  about  one-half  the  teachers 
were  in  reading  circles,  one  teacher  made  use  of  the  Pupils 
reading  circle  books,  while  nearly  all  of  them  used  some  sup- 
plementary reading. 

Menard  county 

As  early  as  1886  there  were  a  few  good  Teachers  reading 
circles  in  Menard  county.  In  1899,  98  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
did  circle  work  as  outlined  for  the  county  and  one-half  of  these 
received  professional  certificates.  The  next  year  the  state 
course  was  taken.  The  increase  of  school  libraries  has  been 
steady.  1903,  13  district  schools  in  53  were  without  library  fa- 
cilities. The  total  enrollment  in  all  the  district  schools  of  the 
county  amounts  to  1600  pupils.  There  are  libraries  in  all  four 
of  the  high  schools.  In  1902  the  total  number  of  books  in  the 
schools  was  3631,  $157.15  having  been  spent  that  year,  being 
about  twice  as  much  as  that  spent  for  apparatus.  The  travel- 
ing libraries  sent  out  to  all  the  rural  schools  from  the  superin- 
tendent's office  are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  In 
1903,  83  out  of  a  total  corps  of  93  teachers  were  doing  state 
Teachers  reading  circle  work. 

Mercer  county 

In  1884  there  were  nearly  119  schools  in  Mercer  county,  but 
no  real  libraries.  Nearly  every  school  had  an  unabridged  dic- 
tionary. There  were  four  gazetteers  and  four  cyclopedias  in 
the  schools.  The  other  books  consisted  of  textbooks  bought  by 
the  district  and  placed  in  care  of  the  teacher.    There  were  no 
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books,     Down  to  1898  there  was  no  gain  in  the 
libraries,  but  since  then  library  facilities  have  stead- 
d.     In  lyOO  there  were  1 15  districts  and  the  superio- 
orted  that  probably  one- third  were  with  on  t  libraries, 
ped  to  see  them  all  supplied  before  the  end  of  the 
The  total  niimber  of  books  in  1902  was  S436  volumes. 
it  spent  for  books  was  about  equal  to  the  aiuouut 
I  i    naratus,  being  $446,49.     Practically  all  of  the  teach- 
some  Kind  of  reading  circle  work. 

roe  county 

In  1884  there  were  no  public  school  libraries  in  Monroe 
county.  Five  or  six  schools  owned  dictionaries  but  there  were 
no  other  reference  books,  neither  were  there  any  profesvsional 
books.  During  the  years  from  1898  to  1900  about  one-fourth  of 
the  schools  established  libraries.  These  were  bought  w  ith  small 
funds  from  each  district  and  consequently  consisted  of  only  a 
few  books.  One  district  had  a  library  of  several  hundred  vol- 
umes. By  1903,  19  of  the  55  districts  had  established  libraries, 
and  the  directors  had  continued  to  appropriate,  $60  being  the 
highest  given  by  any  one  district.  Several  districts  raised 
money  by  entertainments.  The  total  number  of  volumes  in 
1902  was  879.  Practically  all  the  teachers  do  part  of  the  read- 
ing circle  work,  but  none  of  the  pupils  have  taken  up  the  work 
of  the  Pupils  reading  circle. 

Montgomery  county 

The  movement  to  secure  school  libraries  in  1893  did  not 
meet  with  a  great  deal  of  success.  In  the  city  schools  there 
were  fair  collections  of  books,  but  the  majority  of  schools  had 
only  an  unabridged  dictionary.  A.  few  libraries  have  been 
added  each  year.  In  1903,  of  the  146  districts  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  9521  about  two-thirds  did  not  have  libraries.  The  three 
high  schools  are  supplied.  220  out  of  235  teachers  are  doing  the 
state  Teachers  reading  circle  work,  but  only  a  few  pay  any  at- 
tention to  organizing  the  pupils  in  reading  circles.     In  1902  the 
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total  number  of  volumes  in  the  schools  was  3504,  more  having 
been  paid  that  year  for  books  than  for  apparatus,  though  that 
was  the  first  year  that  witnessed  these  conditions.  In  1903 
there  were  two  schools  with  less  than  ten  pupils. 

Morgan  county 

In  1894  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  schools  in  Morgan 
county  had  libraries  worthy  of  the  name.  Almost  every  district 
had  an  unabridged  dictionary  and  a  cyclopedia.  Entertain- 
ments given  by  the  teachers  proved  a  popular  and  effective 
means  of  securing  money.  In  1903  there  were  107  district 
schools  in  the  county  with  an  enrollment  of  4734  pupils.  30  of 
these  schools  were  without  libraries.  The  five  high  schools 
were  all  supplied.  All  of  the  teachers  were  doing  reading  circle 
work  and  about  60  per  cent  were  encouraging  the  pupils  to 
read. 

Motdtrie  county 

Since  about  1890  Moultrie  county  has  made  a  very  good  re- 
port on  school  libraries.  There  were  48  that  year,  representing 
over  one-half  the  schools.  In  1902  there  were  83  districts  and 
only  one  without  a  library.  922  volumes  were  then  added* 
making  a  total  in  the  county  of  6228.  The  libraries  vary  from 
10  to  300  volumes.  One  house  and  library  burned  in  1900.  At 
that  time  every  rural  school  except  ten  had  a  Pupils  reading 
circle  or  was  doing  equivalent  work.  Almost  all  the  teachers 
have  been  doing  some  special  reading.  In  1900  98  per  cent 
were  reading  at  least  one  of  the  books  recommended  by  the 
state  Teachers  reading  circle. 

Oyle  county 

In  1868  one  country  district  had  a  library  of  over  600  vol- 
umes. In  1883  there  were  177  schools  in  Ogle  county,  and  of 
these  76  owned  an  unabridged  dictionary,  five  a  gazetteer,  and 
15  a  cyclopedia.  The  schools  of  Rochelle,  Polo  and  Oregon  had 
good  general  libraries  carefully  kept.  Other  graded  schools 
owned  a  few  books  but  none  had  libraries  worthy  of  the  name. 
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'VUirUuui  iltnirieX  mh(HAn  owned  a  few  books,  mostly  remains  of 
MiH  old  'MllirioiM  district  libraries.^  There  were  a  few  districts 
ii\m}  whir.h  had  Sunday  school  libraries  kept  in  the  school  house, 
usually  |iooriy  care^J  for  Only  three  ongraded  schools  made 
addiiioriH  during  the  year,  and  in  two  of  these  the  money  was 
raiKod  hy  the  teacher  and  pnpils.  There  were  no  professioiial 
hookM.  In  1908  abont  half  of  the  districts  owned  libraries,  with 
a  toUl  of  5870  volumes*  The  amonnt  spent  on  books  varies 
from  tHM)  U)  %WH).  Nearly  all  teachers  have  been  doing  more 
or  hfNN  roacliriK;  the  Teachers  circulating  library  in  the  county 
HUporiniorKlimt's  office  being  used  instead  of  the  books  of  the 
Mtiil'ii  ToachorH  reading  circle.  In  1903  only  one-fifth  of  the 
tnachors  worn  reported  as  doing  the  work.  The  Pupils  reading 
olrotn  rocuivuH  little  attention. 

Kvory  tnachor  in  Peoria  county  outside  of  the  city  of 
Pooria  dooN  t.ho  reading  required  by  the  county  association. 
At  ihn  aniiiuil  institute  the  books  are  adopted  for  the  coming 
yoar.  It  has  Immmi  the  custom  to  give  the  books  of  the  state 
rouding  rirrh^  tho  first  consideration;  if  they  seem  to  meet  the 
loiMil  ntUMls  thoy  urn  adopted,  otherwivse  substitutions  are  made. 
No  writ  Ion  oxamiiuitions  are  given  on  the  reading  circle  work, 
luit  failure  to  do  it  forfoits  the  teacher's  right  to  a  renewal  of 
iMM^IilloHto.  Pupil's  roading  circles  are  encouraged  in  all  parts 
of  tl\iMMMndy,  ospocially  in  the  rural  schools,  mainly  through 
tho  scluud  lil>rary  inovonuMit.  Not  much  effort  is  made  to  have 
tho  p\ipil  buy  btu>ks  for  liiinsolf.  Of  the  books  in  the  district 
librarioH  in  1\HHK  1S(>S  volumes  had  been  selected  from  the  Pu- 
piln  i^^adiug  ciivlo  lists.  Kach  teacher  is  asked  to  make  an  an- 
\\\\\\\  library  report.  From  these  for  the  year  just  quoted  we 
b^uu  that  UW;l  p\»pils  read  i>ue  book,  71H)  read  three  bookstand 
i\Jil  iva\l  UUMV  than  tive  lumks  during  the  year.  $1133.17  was 
i^isi^l  b\  tho  teaehei^i  and  p\ipils  and  spent  for  books.  In  sev- 
en^l  rural  schools  and  one  or  two  city  schools,  the  regular  Pu- 
pils i^^iubo^  ouvlo  has  been  oi>rJUu/ed,  and  diplomas  and  seals 
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awarded.  In  1903  the  number  of  graded  schools  in  Peoria 
county  was  36,  the  number  of  ungraded  133.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  the  graded  schools  was  13187,  in  the  ungraded  schools 
3963.  Each  school  owned  a  library,  and  in  the  graded  schools 
there  was  usually  one  for  each  room.  Each  of  the  five  high 
schools  have  a  good  library.  In  1902  the  total  number  of  vol- 
umes was  16453,  Very  little  is  spent  from  the  school  funds 
however. 

Perry  county 

Up  to  1897  there  wore  but  three  or  four  district  school  li- 
braries reported  from  Perry  county.  That  year  a  number  were 
added  but  since  then  there  seems  to  have  been  little  activity 
along  that  line.  In  1902  there  were  72  districts,  20  libraries 
and  a  total  of  2259  volumes.  The  district  funds  spent  for  this 
purpose  continue  very  small,  though  $387.76  was  spent  for  ap- 
paratus in  1902.  Reading  circle  work  has  been  carried  on  in 
the  county  for  several  years,  and  in  1900  69  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  followed  the  reading  course. 

Piatt  county 

Piatt  county  is  one  of  the  few  in  the  state  in  which  there 
is  a  library  in  every  district  school,  being  90  in  all.  The  total 
number  of  volumes  was  9641  in  1902,  almost  1500  having  been 
added  that  year.  The  movement  has  had  an  almost  steady 
growth  since  1887.  The  children  are  encouraged  to  take  the 
books  home,  and  the  majority  of  the  children  read  two  or  three 
good  books  each  year.  Libraries  contain  from  12  to  160  vol- 
umes. Probably  three-fourths  of  the  teachers  are  doing  all  or 
a  large  part  of  the  state  Teachers  reading  circle  work.  The 
county  superiniendent  has  allowed  a  per  cent  on  a  low  grade 
in  examination  if  the  applicant  were  able  to  write  a  fair  essay 
on  a  topic  chosen  from  the  reading  circle  work  for  the  current 
year. 

Pike  county 

There  were  169  schools  in  Pike  county  in  1884.     Of  these 
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abridged  diet  ion  aries»  three  gazetteers,  and  four 
Fifteen  had  libraries  ranging  from  a  few  miscel- 
nes  to  100  well  selected,  well  cared  for,  and  much 
That  year  two  graded  schools  appropriated  $200 
^ries.     In  1893  a  demand  for  supplementary  read- 
rence  books  in   rural   schools   was  created  by  a 
Linination  calling  for  information  outside  of  ordin- 
joKs.    In  1903  the  number  of  district  schools  in  the 
was  144,  the  number  without  libraries  48,  and  each  of 
r  high  schools  was  supplied,  as  were  also  most  all  of  the 
:e  schools.     About  40  per  cent  of  the  teachers  were  do- 
me kind  of  special  reading,  and  one- half  were  eucourag- 
5  the  pupils  to  extra  reading. 

pe  count}/ 

In  1885  there  were  in  Pope  county  no  pubiic  school  libra- 
ries worthy  the  name,  nor  were  the  teachers  supplied  with 
any  professional  books.  An  effort  was  made  in  1893  to  further 
the  library  movement  by  distributing  circulars  from  the  state 
superintendent  of  schools.  The  funds  were  obtained  chiefly 
through  entertainments.  Since  1900  there  has  been  added 
about  ten  libraries  annually.  In  1903  only  15  of  the  70  district 
schools  were  without  libraries.  The  one  high  school  is  sup- 
plied. In  1902  the  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  district 
schools  was  2418,  $32.57  having  been  spent  from  school  funds 
for  books,  being  about  half  of  that  spent  for  apparatus.  In 
1898  Pupils  reading  circle  work  was  started  but  it  has  not  pro- 
gressed very  far.  Not  much  has  been  done  with  the  state 
Teachers  reading  circle,  but  some  of  the  teachers  have  been 
doing  equivalent  reading. 

Pulaski  count y 

In  1902  Pulaski  county  contained  29  districts  with  27  of 
them  reporting  libraries.  The  total  number  of  volumes  was  755. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  these  libraries  have  been  estab- 
lished since  1895.    The  teachers  have  been  interested  in  the 
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thus  aroused,  and  a  good  many  teachers  promised  to  give  one 
per  cent  of  their  salary  to  a  general  library  fund.  Five  dollars 
of  this  was  to  be  given  to  any  school  in  the  county  which  would 
furnish  the  same  amount  for  a  $10  library.  In  1902,  75  per  cent 
of  the  46  districts  were  still  without  libraries.  The  total  num- 
ber of  volumes  was  1025.  In  1900  about  one-half  the  teachers 
were  in  some  kind  of  reading  circle  work. 

Shelby  county 

In  1900  there  were  practically  no  teachers  doing  reading 
circle  work  in  Shelby  county,  and  the  Pupils  reading  circle  re- 
ceived little  attention.  In  1902  the  total  number  of  volumes 
in  the  school  libraries  was  1575,  247  having  been  added  that 
year.  Only  $76.16  was  paid  for  books  from  school  funds,  whereas 
$1095.19  was  put  into  apparatus.  Of  the  169  districts,  only  50 
reported  libraries. 

Stark  county 

In  1869  a  premium  of  $50  was  offered  by  the  publisher  of 
"Illinois  teacher"  to  the  county  superintendent  who  should 
send  in  the  largest  number  of  subscriptions.  The  premium  fell 
to  Stark  county,  and  was  given  to  the  teachers,  to  help  buy 
books  for  a  professional  library.  A  Library  association  was 
formed,  the  membership  fees  to  be  used  in  replenishing  the  li- 
brary. In  1883  there  were  in  the  72  schools  of  the  county  about 
36  dictionaries,  three  cyclopedias,  and  five  gazetteers.  School 
libraries  have  not  increased  rapidly."  In  1903  of  65  district 
schools,  20  were  without  libraries.  Each  of  the  four  high 
schools  contained  a  library.  60  per  cent  of  the  teachers  were 
in  reading  circle  work. 

Stephenson  county 

As  early  as  1889  the  county  superintendent  was  urging  the 
need  of  reading  circles  and  school  libraries.  About  1895  a 
teachers  and  pupils  county  and  central  library  was  established. 
By  1898  it  contained  1500  volumes.  Funds  were  raised  by  the 
county  superintendents  and  teachers.    In  a  few  years  the  li- 
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braries  multiplied  rapidly  and  in  1908  only  50  out  of  143 
district  schools  were  unsupplied.  In  1902  the  total  number 
of  books  was  6521,  1881  having  been  added  that  year.  The 
book  item  of  expense  was  $815.21,  being  more  than  that  spent 
for  apparatus,  the  first  time  however  that  this  has  been  the 
case.  The  teachers  have  been  interested  in  special  reading  for 
years.  A  county  course  as  well  as  the  state  course  has  been 
available,  and  both  have  been  patronized.  In  1908, 75  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  were  doing  work  along  this  line.  Four  schools 
had  Pupils  reading  circles. 

Tazewell  county 

In  1867  the  county  agricultural  society  offered  Webster's 
Unabridged  dictionary  as  a  first  prize,  and  Lippincott's  Gazet- 
teer as  a  second,  to  the  district  having  the  best  school  house 
furniture  and  apparatus.  In  1883  there  were  in  the  schools  of 
the  county  68  unabridged  dictionaries,  ten  gazetteers,  and  five 
cyclopedias.  The  other  books  were  mostly  reference.  A  few 
recent  additions  had  been  made  from  funds  raised  by  entertain- 
ments. In  1902  there  were  in  all  about  6874  volumes  in  the 
school  libraries,  622  books  having  been  added  that  year  and 
about  the  same  number  the  year  previous.  The  sum  spent  from 
school  funds  was  $268.28,  that  being  somewhat  larger  than  the 
usual  amount.  Sixty  districts  reported  libraries,  there  being 
119  districts  in  all.  Two  schools  in  1900  had  less  than  ten 
pupils,  and  one  had  less  than  five. 

Union  county 

Some  of  the  schools  in  Union  county  have  excellent  libra- 
ries, but  a  majority  are  still  unsupplied.  In  1902  there  were  only 
19  reported  from  74  districts.  Several  libraries  contained  the 
state  reading  circle  books,  and  the  total  number  of  books  was 
5248,  which  gave  a  high  average  to  each  school.  Very  little 
has  been  spent  from  school  funds  for  books.  The  teachers  have 
been  interested  in  the  state  Teachers  reading  circle  and  80  per 
cent  were  in  it  in  1900.  The  renewal  of  certificate  was  to  be 
based  upon  the  books. 
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Vermilion  county 

Seven  unabridged  dictionaries,  three  gazetteers,  and  five 
cyclopedias  were  the  limited  number  of  reference  books  in  the 
218  schools  of  Vermilion  county  in  1883.  There  were  at  least 
24  school  libraries  containing  miscellaneous  books.  Some 
boards  used  tuition  money  for  books.  There  were  no  profes- 
sional books,  but  it  was  hoped  that  a  recent  decision  to  have  a 
reading  course  might  lead  to  it.  In  1902  there  were  10659  vol- 
umes in  the  district  libraries  of  the  county,  1549  having  been 
added  that  year.  $544.47  was  the  amount  spent  for  books,  this 
being  the  largest  sum  ever  taken  from  the  school  funds  for  the 
purpose.  In  1903,  48  of  the  180  district  schools  were  without 
libraries.  The  county  has  a  reading  course  of  its  own,  and  re- 
quires a  review  of  books  read  for  a  renewal  of  certificates. 
Three-fourths  of  the  teachers  are  doing  this  work,  and  practi- 
cally all  teachers  in  schools  where  there  are  libraries  have  the 
Pupils  reading  circle  set,  and  although  they  do  not  offer 
diplomas  they  have  a  system  of  reading  that  has  been  very 
successful. 

Wabash  county 

Wabash  county  has  made  rapid  progress  in  adding  school 
libraries  in  the  last  six  or  eight  years.  In  1896  the  county  su- 
perintendent began  a  campaign  for  the  movement.  He  wish- 
ed the  Pupils  reading  circle  to  become  the  nucleus.  Both  the 
teachers  and  the  pupils  courses  received  a  strong  impetus,  and 
many  pupils  completed  the  course  and  received  diplomas. 
This  interest  has  continued.  Some  of  the  teachers  have  given 
a  talk  once  a  week  about  the  books  read,  and  sometimes  the 
pupils  have  been  asked  to  write  reviews  of  books  as  language 
work.  Many  of  the  Pupils  reading  circle  books  are  added  to 
the  libraries  each  year.  If  they  cannot  be  secured  from  ap- 
propriations, entertainments  are  given.  In  1902  only  two  dis- 
tricts out  of  54  were  without  libraries.  The  total  number  of 
volumes  was  3267. 
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Warren  county 

In  1888  there  were  140  schools  in  Warren  county.  There 
were  ten  unabridged  dictionaries  and  one  cyclopedia,  but  only 
one  library  worthy  of  the  name.  An  association  of  pupils 
managed  the  library,  making  the  rules,  buying  the  books,  and 
electing  one  of  their  own  number  librarian.  Funds  were  rais- 
ed by  entertainments.  There  was  no  professional  library  for 
teachers  in  the  county,  but  the  county  superintendent  allowed 
his  own  books  to  be  used.  In  1893  a  persistent  appeal  was 
made  to  teachers  and  directors  to  further  the  library  move- 
ment. In  1900  one-half  of  the  districts  owned  libraries,  but 
very  little  had  been  appropriated  by  school  boards.  One  hun- 
dred teachers  were  in  the  state  reading  circle,. 50  followed  a 
special  course  under  city  superintendents,  and  25  did  no  defi- 
nite work.  Pupils  reading  circles  have  not  been  followed  on 
the  state  plan,  but  many  of  the  books  are  bought  and  read. 

Washington  county 

Washington  county  in  1883  contained  no  professional  lib- 
rary for  teachers.  There  were  82  schools  at  that  time,  and 
among  them  ten  unabridged  dictionaries  and  one  cyclopedia. 
Other  books  were  reference  and  text  books.  A  few  recent  ad- 
ditions had  been  made  with  funds  procured  by  enterainments. 
In  1893  the  superintendent  urged  upon  the  teachers  and  par- 
ents the  need  of  securing  books  for  the  Pupils  reading  circle. 
In  1902  more  than  one-half  of  the  84  districts  were  still  with- 
out libraries,  the  total  number  of  volumes  being  1452.  Very 
small  sums  have  been  appropriated  from  the  county.  In  1900, 
75  per  cent  of  the  teachers  were  doing  full  reading  circle  work, 
and  25  per  cent  were  doing  part  of  it.  Considerable  is  done  for 
the  pupils  in  the  way  of  stimulating  reading,  but  few  schools 
use  the  regular  Pupils  reading  circle  books. 

Wayne  county 

In  1893  nothing  was  done  in  Wayne  county  to  further  the 
district  library  movement,  and  very  little  has  been  done  since 
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then.  In  1902,  13  districts  out  of  150  reported  libraries  with  a 
total  number  of  1234  volumes,  only  24  books  having  been  added 
that  year.  A  small  percentage  of  the  teachers  have  been  tak- 
ing the  regular  reading  course,  but  almost  all  do  general  work 
along  that  line.  Pupils  reading  circles  have  received  but  little 
encouragement. 

White  county 

White  county  contained  but  one  real  school  library  in 
1883,  though  there  were  a  few  book«  in  some  of  the  other 
schools,  including  four  unabridged  dictionaries,  one  gazetteer, 
and  one  cyclopedia.  In  1902  the  total  number  of  volumes  was 
1221,  but  very  little  money  had  been  spent  on  books.  Of  104 
districts,  15  reported  libraries.  The  teachers  have  been  doing 
the  reading  circle  work,  and  several  schools  have  been  organ- 
izing Pupils  reading  circles. 

Whiteside  county 

Many  country  schools  in  Whiteside  county  in  1883  were 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  reference  books.  The  rural  schools 
had  bought  cyclopedias  that  year.  There  were  145  schools,  15 
being  graded.  Seven  of  the  graded  schools  contained  refer- 
ence books,  and  the  ungraded  schools  had  small  miscellaneous 
collections,  old  and  little  used.  The  number  of  libraries  more 
than  doubled  in  the  next  ten  years.  In  1893  boards  were  urged 
to  start  libraries,  with  the  Pupils  reading  circle  books  as  a 
nucleus.  Since  then  the  growth  has  been  steady.  About  1894 
a  committee  of  teachers  from  the  graded  and  ungraded  schools 
prepared  four  priced  lists  of  library  books  for  distribution  over 
the  county.  In  1902,  130  districts  among  a  total  of  141  report- 
ed libraries.  864  books  were  added  that  year  making  a  total 
of  10463  volumes.  In  1900  three-fourths  of  the  teachers  were 
doing  an  equivalent  of  the  state  reading  circle  work,  and  inter- 
est in  Pupils  reading  circles  was  growing. 

Will  county 

In  Will  county  in  1883  the  need  of  supplementary  reading 
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was  felt.  There  were  a  few  collections  of  books,  to  which  some 
recent  additions  had  been  made  from  funds  obtained  through 
entertainments  and  gifts*  Parents  seemed  to  do  more  reading 
than  the  pupils.  There  were  20  cyclopedias,  14  gazetteers,  and 
77  unabridged  dictionaries  in  the  schools.  Since  1900  the  libra- 
ries have  increased  more  rapidly.  Since  that  time  $500  has 
been  appropriated  annually  from  the  school  funds,  this  sum 
comparing  very  favorably  with  that  spent  on  apparatus.  In 
1903  the  libraries  reported  were  81  out  of  193  districts,  with  a 
total  of  12544  volumes,  in  1902.  A  large  per  cent  of  the  teach- 
ers have  been  doing  reading  circle  work,  but  the  Pupils  reading 
circle  has  not  been  emphasized. 

Witliamson  count  if 

A  few  scattered  general  books  comprised  the  library  equip- 
ment in  Williamson  county  in  1S83.  Occasional  gifts  were  the 
only  means  of  making  additions.  Among  95  schools  there 
were  two  unabridged  dictionaries  and  one  cyclopedia.  In 
1887-88  a  Teachers  library  association  was  organized  in  the 
county  and  a  library  was  started  with  nearly  100  volumes  on 
pedagogy.  In  1893  talks  on  libraries  were  given  at  the  month- 
ly teachers  meetings.  Teachers  entertainments  furnished  the 
source  of  revenue.  By  1896  the  county  teachers  library  had 
grown  to  almost  100  volumes,  and  about  50  teach  el's  were 
members,  the  fee  being  one  dollar  for  life*  In  1903  each  of  the 
tour  high  schools  contained  a  library,  but  65  of  the  104  district 
schools  were  unsupplied.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
were  doing  reading  circle  works  and  quite  a  number  fostered 
the  Pupils  reading  circles. 

iVinnebago  emmtif 

In  1883  the  only  books  in  the  school  libraries  of  Winneba- 
go county  were  reference  books,  aud  only  a  few  recent  addi- 
tions had  been  made.  There  were  60  unabridged  dictionaries^ 
four  gazetteers  and  ten  cyclopedias.  Up  to  1896  there  was  no 
material  increase  in  the  number  of  libraries,  but  beginning 
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then,  and  more  particularly  since  1900  the  libraries  have  been 
added  rapidly.  At  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  1903  only  nine 
districts  out  of  120  were  without  books.  The  amount  of  money 
spent  from  district  funds  for  libraries  for  1902  was  $242.05- 
The  amount  raised  by  school  entertainments  and  socials  for 
books,  pictures,  and  library  cases  was  $1072.09.  The  number 
of  volumes  in  the  district  libraries  in  1890  was  1386,  in  1904 
the  total  had  reached  7673  volumes.  With  the  exception  of 
five  districts  where  the  books  numbered  less  than  six,  the 
number  of  volumes  per  library  in  1902  varied  from  20  to  almost 
600.  Winnebago  does  active  work  in  the  Pupils  reading  circle, 
1500  diplomas  having  been  awarded  in  1903.  The  Winnebago 
district  county  school  traveling  library  has  been  a  feature  of 
school  system  since  1901.  These  libraries  are  distinct  from  the 
local  district  libraries,  and  have  been  built  up  through  the  ag- 
gressive work  of  Superintendent  C.  J.  Kern  in  the  last  four 
years.  The  superintendent  accounts  to  the  county  board  for 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  library  fund.  The  money 
has  been  secured  in  two  ways;  by  appropriation  by  Board  of 
supervisors  and  by  the  net  proceeds  of  annual  union  exercises 
of  the  schools  of  the  respective  townships  of  the  county.  The 
total  amount  down  to  1904  inclusive  was  $1900.54,  of  which 
$700  was  appropriated  the  first  two  years  by  the  board.  The 
total  net  proceeds  of  school  socials  for  the  four  years  1899-1904 
equalled  $3272.05  making  available  for  the  library  move- 
ment $5172.59.  The  libraries  are  grouped  in  threes  for  a 
circuit  of  six  schools  and  the  boxes  are  passed  on  from  circuit 
to  circuit.  During  the  months  of  July  and  August  all  boxes 
are  iu  the  county  superintendent's  oflBce.  The  books  are  then 
inspected,  wornout  books  repaired  or  destroyed,  and  new  books 
added.  An  effort  is  made  to  have  the  libraries  placed  in  the 
schools  by  the  first  of  October,  that  all  libraries  may  move  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month.  This  gives  uniformity  on  the  time 
card  issued  to  all  the  schools.  A  diploma  is  given  to  every 
child  reading  six  books  during  the  school  year.  4440  diplomas 
have  been  given  at  the  township  Union  exercises  during  the 
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last  four  years.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  60  traveling 
libraries  in  11*04  was  8560.  The  number  added  to  the  district 
school  libraries  between  1899  and  1904  was  6287,  making  a 
grand  total  in  all  of  9847  volumes  added  since  1899. 

Wooiiford  county 

In  the  five  years  previous  to  1902  district  school  libraries 
in  Woodford  county  increased  threefold.  Before  that  time 
there  had  been  disbelief,  even  among  some  of  the  teachers,  in 
the  practicability  of  the  movement.  In  1902  the  libraries  con- 
tained from  2b  to  100  well  selected  volumes.  There  were  81 
of  these  libraries  among  119  districts,  with  a  total  number  of 
5458  volumes.  Very  little  money  is  appropriated  by  the  boards 
for  this  purpose.  In  1903  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  were  doing 
reading  circle  work,  and  most  of  them  wore  encouraging  Pupils 
reading  circles. 
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state  Teachers  reading  circle  and  in  1900,  65  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  in  the  county  were  enrolled.  Pupils  reading  circles 
have  had  fairly  good  success. 

Putnam  county 

In  1883  Putnam  county  contained  34  public  schools,  about 
a  half  a  dozen  of  these  containing  libraries  of  from  10  to  25  vol- 
umes, mostly  biography  or  abridged  histories.  Very  little  care 
was  taken  of  them,  and  only  a  few  recent  additions  had  been 
made.  There  were  also  18  unabridged  dictionaries  and  three 
or  four  gazetteers,  or  cyclopedias  in  the  schools.  In  1900  the 
superintendent  reported  that  most  schools  had  small  libraries 
to  which  some  volumes  were  added  annually,  but  three  years 
later  came  the  report  that  20  out  of  34  districts  were  without 
libraries.  In  1898  to  1900  all  teachers  were  in  a  reading  circle 
conducted  under  the  township  organization,  and  much  special 
work  along  professional  and  cultural  lines  was  being  done  by 
individuals.  In  1903  only  50  per  cent  of  the  teachers  were  re- 
ported as  being  engaged  in  the  work. 

Randolph  county 

In  Randolph  county  in  1883  there  were  six  graded  and  88 
ungraded  schools ;  15  unabridged  dictionaries,  two  gazetteers 
and  three  cyclopedias  scattered  among  them.  Chester  high 
school  and  the  highest  grade  at  Red  Bud  had  small  but  well 
selected  libraries;  and  Sparta  high  school  contained  several 
hundred  volumes  covering  a  goodly  range  of  subjects.  These 
books  were  issued  by  the  principal  every  Friday  evening  during 
school  term,  and  every  Saturday  evening  during  vacation,  to 
students,  teachers  and  school  board.  Small  additions  w^ere 
made  to  these  libraries  every  year  from  the  proceeds  of  enter- 
taiments.  In  Sparta  the  proceeds  of  commencement,  to  which 
a  fee  was  charged,  went  to  the  school  library.  It  has  been  only 
in  the  past  ten  years  that  the  school  libraries  have  increased  to 
any  extent.  In  1903  there  were  100  district  schools,  30  of 
which  were  without  libraries.      The  whole   number  of   vol- 
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umes  ill  the  district  libraries  in  1902  was  6620,  920  having 
been  added  that  year.  However,  only  $27,55  was  spent  from 
the  school  funds  for  books.  In  1895  there  w^s  no  uniform  plan 
adopted  by  the  teachers  of  Randolph  county  in  their  reading 
circle  work,  but  a  year  or  two  later  the  county  was  divided  into 
fourteen  local  divisions,  each  with  a  local  manager.  The  work 
of  the  year  was  planned  at  the  annual  institute  where  the  en- 
rollment could  be  taken  and  books  distril)uted.  In  19(K)*  ]<X* 
teachers  among  146  were  taking  the  work.  In  1903,  60  or  70 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number  were  engaged  in  it, 

Kk'hlaml  enunttj 

There  were  82  public  schools  in  Richland  county  during 
1883  but  no  school  libraries.  Four  unabridged  dictionaries,  one 
gazetteer,  and  one  cyclopedia  represented  the  library  facilities. 
The  superintendent  reported  in  1895  that  school  libraries  for 
normal  schools  were  then  receiving  the  most  attention.  Olney 
public  library  had  recently  added  books  for  children  and  this 
was  expected  to  help  the  pupils  in  that  town.  In  1899  there 
were  reported  six  district  libraries  with  a  total  of  1580  vol- 
umes. The  next  year  the  Hgures  leaped  to  78  libraries  with 
1147  volumes  added  during  the  year.  That  left  about  ten  li- 
braries unsupplied.  We  have  no  later  report  than  1902  when 
the  number  still  remained  at  78,  However,  the  1147  volumes 
could  not  have  been  bought  from  school  funds,  because  only 
$122  was  spent  that  year  for  books,  and  that  was  consideralily 
more  than  had  been  spent  on  that  item  for  several  years, 

Rork  Island  rofintf/ 

In  1883  there  were  in  Rock  Island  county  1 12  school  dis- 
tricts, 13  having  more  than  one  room.  Of  these  13  districts^ 
including  Kock  Island  and  Moling  each  had  one  or  more  una- 
bridged dictionaries,  six  gaicetteers,  and  four  cyclopedias.  Two 
others  had  miscellaneous  collections  of  books.  In  50  of  the 
other  99  districts  were  to  l>e  found  unabridged  dictionaries,  but 
no  gazetteers  or  cyclopedias,  and  only  a  few  other  books.  Some 
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pupils  near  public  libraries  read  under  the  teacher's  direction. 
There  was  no  professional  library.  For  ten  years  there  was 
practically  no  change  in  conditions,  but  since  that  time  school 
libraries  have  gradually  increased.  In  1902  with  101  district 
schools,  there  were  51  libraries  reported.  Many  of  the  Pupils 
reading  circle  books  and  others  equally  good  have  been  added. 
A  majority  of  the  teachers  do  professional  reading.  In  1900 
there  were  ten  schools  with  less  than  ten  pupils,  five  schools 
with  less  than  five.  This  is  one  of  the  few  counties  in  which 
the  amount  annually  paid  for  books  has  not  fallen  below  $350 
for  more  than  ten  years,  and  has  averaged  between  $600  and 
$700. 

St  Clair  county 

As  early  as  1881  St  Clair  county  had  a  county  Teachers 
library  located  in  the  superintendent's  office  accessible  to  all 
teachers.  Mascoutah  and  Belleville  owned  the  only  two  school 
libraries  worthy  of  the  name  in  St  Clair  county  in  1883.  The 
former  had  received  gifts  from  the  Socratic  society  of  Mascou- 
tah, a  literary  association.  The  Belleville  public  school  library 
consisted  of  400  volumes  adapted  to  the  upper  grades.  The  in- 
termediate grades  received  juvenile  monthlies.  The  teachers 
and  pupils  had  access  also  to  the  public  library  of  5000  volumes. 
By  1885  the  Teachers  reading  circle  was  firmly  established  in 
the  county.  In  1900  the  superintendent  reported  that  about 
30  per  cent  of  the  schools  were  still  without  libraries.  In  1902 
the  total  number  of  volumes  was  9888,  $62.40  was  paid  for 
books  from  school  funds,  and  about  $1000  went  into  apparatus. 

Saline  county 

Up  to  1902  Salioe  county  reported  very  few  district  school 
libraries,  and  that  year  with  her  87  districts  she  had  only  22 
libraries  with  a  total  of  961  volumes.  Very  little  has  ever  been 
spent  from  the  school  funds  for  books,  though  the  expenditure 
for  apparatus  usually  ranges  from  $200  to  $400.  About  one- 
half  the  teachers  were  interested  in  reading  circle  work  in 
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1900,  and  a  great  namber  were  encouraging  the  Pupils  reading 
circle  or  its  eqivalent. 

Sangamon  county 

Sangamon  county  has  been  adding  libraries  rapidly  for  a 
few  years.  Of  its  188  public  schools,  109  had  libraries  in  1903, 
an  increase  of  23  in  one  year.  Four  years  before  almost  140 
schools  were  without  libraries.  In  1903  there  was  a  total  of 
8189  volumes,  an  increase  of  2081  volumes  in  one  year.  5204 
books  had  been  placed  in  the  schools  outside  of  Springfield 
during  the  preceding  four  years,  and  most  of  this  was  done 
during  the  two  years.  From  September  first  to  December  20, 
1902,  there  were  56  schools  that  held  entertainments  for  the 
benefit  of  libraries.  These  aggregated  $1153  or  an  average  of 
nearly  $22  each.  The  entertainments  consisted  mainly  of  box 
and  basket  suppers,  which  did  not  require  the  time  of  the  pupil. 
About  90  per  cent  of  the  teachers  do  special  reading.  They 
have  been  interested  in  a  local  course  which  includes  some  of 
the  state  reading  circle  books. 
Schuyler  county 

There  were  no  school  libraries  in  Schuyler  county  in  1883 
except  a  few  reference  books,  often  furnished  by  the  teacher. 
In  1888  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  agricultural  board 
for  an  exhibition  of  school  work  at  the  county  fair,  where  pre- 
miums were  to  be  books  which  were  to  become  the  property 
of  the  school.  In  this  way  about  $75  worth  of  books  were  added 
each  year  and  small  libraries  were  established.  Entertaiments 
also  continued  to  be  given.  In  1893  efforts  were  made  to  arouse 
more  interest,  but  in  1903,  48  of  the  92  district  schools  were 
without  libraries.  The  one  high  school  was  supplied.  About 
65  per  cent  of  the  teachers  do  all  or  part  of  the  state  Teachers 
reading  circle  work  or  its  equivalent.  The  pupils  reading  cir- 
cle receives  little  attention. 
Scoff  rounfy 

In  February  1893  township  meetings  were  held  in  Scott 
county  to  dm  ^oo'  '"  -nines.    Considerable  interest  was 
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PREFACE 

Earlier  parts  of  Illinois  libraries  have  been 
Part  1    General  statement  May  1906 

(Univ.  3tud.     Vol.  II    No.  1) 

Part  2    Public  libraries,  excepting  Chicago  Jan.  1907 

(Univ.  stud.     Vol.  II    No.  3) 

Part  3    College,  school  and  special  libraries,  excepting 

Chicago  Dec.  1907 

(Univ.  stud.     Vol.  II    No.  6) 

There  remain  unpublished  illustrations  of  buildings,  list  of 
Illinois  library  publications,  and  the  index,  which  will  soon 
follow  as  Part  5,  as  the  expense  of  publication  has  been 
assumed  by  the  libraries  of  the  state  through  the  Illinois 
library  association,  beginning  with  Part  3. 

Special  acknowledgment  is  due  the  officers  of  the  Chicago 
public  library,  Newberry  library,  and  University  of  Chicago 
library  for  reading  the  manuscript  of  their  historical  sketches. 

Katharine  L.  Sharp 

Lake  Placid  Club 
Essex  CO.,  N.  Y. 

April  1908 


HISTORICAL  SKETCHES 

CHICAGO  Cook  county  Pop.  1,910,700 

All  Souls  public  library      Oakwood  boul.  &  Langley  ave 

(1902)  1800  vols  12  period.  Open  3  to  5  July  and  Aug.  All  day  during 
rest  of  year    Dewey  classification    Dictionary  card  catalog 

This  is  a  department  of  the  educational  section  of  All 
Souls  church.  It  is  a  free  circulating  neighborhood  library  in- 
creased annually  by  a  book  social  and  supported  in  part  by  the 
study  classes  of  the  church.  Some  few  books  are  bought  each 
year  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  provide  books  needed  by  the 
study  classes  and  the  Sunday  school,  also  to  buy  and  circulate 
general  books  and  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  neighborhood.  Besides  this  local  work  the  li- 
brary serves  as  a  clearing  house  for  cast  off  books  and  maga- 
zines. The  circulation  has  not  been  seriously  affected  by  the 
establishment  within  a  block  of  a  delivery  station  of  the 
Chicago  public  library  as  in  All  Souls  library  the  children  can 
come  in  contact  with  the  librarian. 

Altrua  art  library  1223  Masonic  Temple 

(30  June  1902)  800  vols  30  period.  circ.  450  vols  Open  9  a.  m.  to  6 
p.  m.  daily  and  4  evenings  each  week  Dewey  classification  Card  catalog 
Open  shelves 

This  library  was  founded  in  November  1897  by  Mrs  John 
B.  Sherwood  of  Chicago  and  is  fostered  by  the  Altrua  library 
circle,  young  women  interested  in  art  education.  A  room  was 
opened  in  the  Masonic  Temple  for  the  free  use  of  any  young 
woman  employed  in  the  down  town  district,  and  for  others  for 
one  dollar  a  year.  Mrs.  Sherwood  placed  here  her  art  library 
of  600  volumes  and  about  4,000  photographs  of  foreign  views, 
paintings  and  sculpture.    The  library  rents  (to  study  clubs, 
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classes  and  schools)  the  photographs  and  about  4,000  magazine 
articles,  bound  separately  and  cataloged  by  subjects.  The 
rent  is  Hve  cents  each  or  forty  cents  a  dozen,  all  income  goin^ 
to  the  book  fund.  Within  the  city  these  may  be  kept  three 
days,  out  of  the  city,  one  week,  express  being  paid  both  ways 
by  the  borrower.  Traveling  pictures  are  sent  to  the  Chicago 
public  schools. 

American    brewing  academy     a-^    VVahl-Henius  institute   of 
fermentology 

American  architects — Illinois  chapter  see  Chicago  art  institute 

American  medical  association  see  Newberry  library 

American  medical  missionary  college      1926  Wabash  and 

26-28  33d  place 

Est  1895 

In  1902  Dr  B.  B.  Brashear  of  Cincinnati  gave  a  large  pri- 
vate library  and  Abner  Case  of  New  York  gave  $2,000  for  books. 

Armour  institute  of  technology         33d  st  &  Armour  ave 

Est  1893  by  Philip  D.  Armour    52  faculty    1350  studenta 
(1904)     19212  vols    Open  8  a.  m  to  5  p.  m.  daily     also  7  to  9  p.  m.  Mon.. 
Tu.,  Th.  and   Fri.  durinj]:  session  of  evening  classes    Dewey  classification 
Dictionary  card  catalog    Open  shelves 

The  library  is  primarily  a  reference  collection  for  the  use  of 
engineering  students,  but  is  strong  also  in  science,  history  and 
literature.  It  occupies  one  large  room  50x60  feet  on  the  tirst 
floor  of  the  main  building,  which  is  fitted  like  a  private  library. 
Valuable  paintings  adorn  the  walls  and  engraved  portraits  of 
authors  framed  with  their  autographs  hang  at  the  end  of  ev- 
ery book-case.  The  room  is  used  as  a  general  study  room.  The 
books  of  the  Armour  Mission  Sunday  school  are  deposited  here. 
From  the  opening  of  the  institute  September  1893,  until  June 
1897  the  institute  conducted  a  department  of  library  science, 
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but  in   1897  this  work  was  transferred  to  the  University  of 
Illinois  as  the  Illinois  state  library  school,  {see  III  libs  pt  3  p.  64) 

Aurora  turnverein  W.  Division  st  &  Ashland  ave 

(30  June  1902)      1000  bd  vols       200  unbd  vole     ref.  use  150  vols      Open 
every  evening  after  7    Local  classification     Open  shelves 

The  library  was  established  in  1864  for  the  use  of  members 
in  the  club  room,  but  its  use  has  perceptibly  decreased  during  the 
past  ten  years.    It  is  strongest  in  poetry. 

Barnes,  David  L.    library    see  Western  railway  cluB 

Bates,  Eli    house    see  Eli  Bates  house 

Beidler,  Jacob    library     (Central  park  school) 

Bennett  college  of  eclectic  medicine  and  surgery 

412  Fulton  St 

Est  1868    36  faculty    95  students 
(3904)    500  vols 

The  Bennett  medical  and  library  association  was  chartered 
in  1884-85  with  membership  fees  of  fifty  cents  and  annual  dues, 
twenty-five  cents.  Students  are  active  members  and  the  fac- 
ulty are  honorary  members.  The  association  not  only  adds  to 
the  library  and  reading  room  but  it  conducts  quizzes,  examin- 
ations, moot  courts,  musical  and  literary  exercises.  The  read- 
ing room  and  library  are  accessible  free  of  charge  to  all 
students  who  join  the  library  association.  The  college  gives  it 
some  assistance  and  appoints  the  librarian. 

Bennett  medical  and  library  association  see  Bennett  college 
of  eclectic  medicine  and  surgery 

Bennett  medical  college  see  Bennett  college  of  eclectic  medicine 
and  surgery 

Berlin  library  see  Chicago  university    p.  61 
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Blackstone  memorial  library  see  Chicago  public  library    p.  55. 
Bod  ley  club  library  see  Bookloirei's  library 

BOOKLOVEBS  LIBRARY  8  JacksOD  boul 

The  Booklovers  library  has  an  office  in  Chicago  distributing 
to  homes,  to  local  stations  and  to  stations  throughout  the  state. 
The  general  corporation  with  headquarters ut  Philadelphia  was 
founded  in  June  1900,  and  now  operates  the  Booklovers  library 
of  newest  books  delivered  at  patrons  homes,  the  Tabard  Inn 
librarfj  and  Bodley  club  library  of  popular  books  located  in  shops 
or  local  libraries,  the  Temple  library  for  Sunday  schools,  the 
the  Rugby  library  for  children  on  the  Tabard  Inn  principle  of 
a  five-eeat  exchange,  and  the  industrial  library  for  factory  em- 
ployees and  institutions,  consisting  of  books  formerly  in  the 
Booklovers  and  Tabard  Inn  libraries.  The  rates  depend  upon 
number  of  books  and  frequency  of  exchange,  also  whether 
within  regular  wagon  districts. 

Brewers  school  see  Wahl-Henius  institute  of  fermentology 

Calumet  club  20th  st  &  Michigan  ave 

The  club  proposes  to  make  the  library's  special  feature 
early  Chicago  history.  It  contains  a  number  of  out  of  print 
books,  also  200  cabinet  photographs  of  old  settlers,  a  tile  of  the 
Chicago  American  from  1839-40  and  a  map  of  Chicago  in  1834 
by  John  S.  Wright. 

Calvary  library  see  Chicago  university       p.  61. 

Caxton  club  203  Michigan  ave 

(1900)  351  vols 

The  constitution  of  the  club  states  "Its  object  shall  be  the 
literary  study  and  promotion  of  the  arts  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
duction of  books.     Within  the  scope  of  such  object  may  come 
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the  occasional  publishing  of  books  designed  to  illustrate,  pro- 
mote and  encourage  these  arts."  The  annual  appropriation  by 
the  club  for  books  is  $300  and  many  gifts  have  been  received. 
In  1900  it  was  decided  to  have  vellum  copies  of  their  own  pub- 
lications bound  for  the  club  library  by  various  noted  binders. 

Chalmers,  Thomas  library  (English  high  and  manual  training 
school) 

Chicago  academy  of  sciences  Lincoln  park 

(30  June  1902)  8000  bd  vole    6000  unbd  vols    Open  9  a. m.  to  5  p. m.    Claa 
sified  by  country    Partial  card  catalog    Limited  access  to  shelves 

The  academy  was  organized  January  13,  1857  by  12  citizens 
who  subscribed  $1500.  A  room  was  taken  on  the  corner  of 
Lake  and  Clark  streets,  but  before  much  was  done  the  financial 
panic  paralyzed  business  for  two  years.  In  1859  the  institution 
was  incorporated,  its  object  being  "the  increase  and  diffusion 
of  scientific  knowledge  by  a  museum,  by  a  library,  by  the  read- 
ing and  publication  of  original  papers,  and  by  such  other  suit- 
able methods  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  adopted."  In  1862 
a  new  charter  was  obtained.  In  the  same  year  Robert  Kenni- 
cott,  the  first  director,  returned  from  a  Smithsonian  institution 
expedition  through  British  North  America  bringing  many 
specimens,  the  duplicates  belonging  to  the  academy.  This 
necessitated  larger  quarters  and  rooms  were  taken  at  the 
corner  of  Randolph  and  LaSalle  streets.  After  partial  destruc- 
tion by  fire  on  June  7,  1866,  a  lot  was  bought  on  Wabash  ave- 
nue near  Van  Buren  street  and  a  supposedly  fireproof  building 
was  erected  and  occupied  in  January,  1868.  The  books  were 
essentially  scientific,  including  many  transactions  of  learned 
societies.  Because  of  the  safety  of  the  fireproof  building  sev- 
eral individuals  deposited  here  their  collections  of  scientific 
books  as  well  as  special  collections  of  specimens,  and  the 
growth  of  the  library  and  museum  seemed  assured.  But  on 
October  9,  1871,  the  great  fire  destroyed  the  building  and  its 
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entire  contents,  including  Dr.  Stimpson's  manuscripts  on  the 
fauna  of  his  Japan  expedition  and  10000  ja*rs  of  invertebrates 
from  the  Smithsonian  institution,  sent  here  for  Dr.  Stimpson's 
study,  the  library  on  conchology  given  by  George  Walker,  with 
the  Cooper  collection  of  shells,  Audubon's  Birds  with  collection 
of  game  birds  of  America  made  by  the  Audubon  club  and  all 
the  other  specimens.  In  12  days  steps  were  taken  towards  re- 
building on  the  same  site  by  the  same  plan,  and  the  new  build- 
ing was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1873.  The  library  was  on  the 
first  floor  and  in  1877  had  grown  to  1500  volumes  besides  many 
hundred  pamphlets.  However  money  had  been  borrowed  for 
the  building  and  when  it  could  not  be  paid,  the  academy  was 
again  without  a  home.  For  several  years  the  specimens  were 
exhibited  in  the  exposition  building  on  the  lake  front  and  the 
library  was  stored.  About  1890  another  attempt  was  made  to 
house  the  academy.  The  Lincoln  park  commissioners  pro- 
vided the  site  and  some  of  the  money,  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  funds  for  the  beautiful  building  came  from  Matthew  Laflin 
and  his  sons.  The  academy  took  possessession  in  1895  with  a 
library  of  4000  volumes.  A  large  part  of  its  annual  increase  is 
periodical  literature  received  in  exchange.  The  library  has  no 
separate  fund,  but  is  supported  by  members  fees.  Notable 
gifts  have  been  $4000  for  binding,  new  books  and  cases,  also  a 
special  library  on  photography  valued  at  $1500.  As  the  library 
is  so  largely  composed  of  the  reports  of  societies,  the  books  are 
arranged  by  country.  The  collection  is  strongest  in  geology, 
paleontology  and  zoology.  Access  to  shelves  is  allowed  to  any- 
one who  is  known  or  who  presents  satisfactory  credentials. 
Books  are  freely  used  for  reference  by  teachers  and  students 
from  the  universities  and  schools.  The  staff  of  the  academy 
care  for  the  library. 

Chicago  art  institute  Lake  Front  park 

Org.  1866    Incorp.  1869  Chicago  academy  of  design   1879  Chicago  academy 
of  fine  arts    1882  Art  institute  of  Chicago 
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Ryerson  library 

75  faculty    1538  students 

(1904)    about  4000  vols     Open  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  ex  Sun.  and  holidays 

Dewey  classification    Dictionary  card  catalog    Open  shelves 

The  foundations  of  the  library  were  laid  in  1879  by  the  en- 
trance fee  of  two  dollars  imposed  upon  every  student  for  the 
purchase  of  books.  The  institute  occupied  temporary  quarters 
for  three  years,  and  in  1882  bought  for  $45000  the  southwest 
corner  of  Michigan  avenue  and  Van  Buren  street  and  erected  a 
building.  In  1885  more  ground  was  bought  and  a  brown  stone 
building  was  erected.  In  1892  the  building  was  outgrown,  the 
property  sold  for  $425000  and  the  money  put  into  the  new 
building  on  Michigan  avenue  at  the  head  of  Adams  street. 

In  1898  Mr  and  Mrs  Martin  A.  Ryerson  of  Chicago  gave  a 
building  for  the  library  which  was  completed  and  opened  in 
October  1901.  It  is  one  of  the  buildings  in  the  south  court  and 
was  designed  by  Shepley,  Rutan  and  Coolidge,  architects  of  the 
main  building  The  main  room  is  65x70  feet  with  stack  room 
below,  as  yet  unused.  The  general  scheme  of  decoration  was 
designed  and  executed  by  Elmer  E.  Carnsey  of  New  York.  The 
walls  are  a  soft  green,  the  pillars  separating  the  alcoves  have 
capitals  of  greenish  bronze,  and  above  them  are  lunette  shaped 
wmdows.  The  leaded  glass  skylight  was  designed  by  Louis  J, 
Millet.  The  building  with  the  mahogany  furniture  and  fittings 
cost  $62000. 

This  is  exclusively  an  art  library,  primarily  for  the  students 
and  members  of  the  institute,  but  practically  free  to  any  serious 
student  of  art.  There  have  been  many  valuable  gifts  both  in 
money  and  books.  A  greater  part  of  the  reference  library  is 
the  gift  of  Mrs  A.  M.  H.  Ellis  and  is  called  the  Sumner  Ellis 
memorial  library.  One  of  the  most  valuable  gifts,  is  the  exten- 
sive collection  of  Braun  autotypes  given  by  D.  K.  Pearsons. 
This  collection  numbers  more  than  16000  subjects  and  includes 
authentic  reproductions  of  the  paintings,  drawings  and  sculp- 
tures of  great  masters  contained  in  the  museums  of  Europe.    It 
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gest  collection  of  the  kind  in  America  and  is  valued  at 

,    In  1902  Huntington  W.  Jackson  of  Chicago  bequeathed 

hooks.     In   1904  Martin  A.  Ryerson  gave  $1000  for 

*      ice  hooks  on  art     In  tlie  ^awe  yeB.v  the  Ifdnois  chapter 

*-  H  architects  loaned  its  library  to  the  art  institute  for 

lakiug  the  books  available  to  institute  students. 

uses  of  the  library  are  met  hv  matriculation  fees  of 

s,  amounting  to  about  $6(H}  a  year.     Up  to  the  time  of 

e;  the  new  building  the  books  were  arranged  by  a  simple 

L.  ition  designed  by  the  librarian,  but  now  the  books  are 

by  the  Dewey  decimal  system,  somewhat  modified, 

j^  nunal  lists  of  new  books  are  published  in  the  art  notes  of 

\iux5  aaily  papers.    The  library  is  strongest  in  architecture,  design 

^     1  applied  art.     Local  art  material  is  collected  through  clip- 

and  catalogs  of  exhibits, 

Chicago  athletic  associatioh  126  Michigan  ave 

The  athletic  association  has  planned  a  library  on  sports  for 
general  reference.  Though  started  by  men  interested  in  yachts- 
ing  the  scope  was  extended  to  include  aquatic  spoi't.s,  field 
sports,  fishing,  game  hunting,  gymnastics,  games  and  contests 
of  all  kinds.  It  will  include  the  history  and  poetry  as  i^ell  as 
the  technique  of  sports.  It  may  also  include  the  philosophy 
and  psychylogy  of  sports  and  recreation. 

Chicago — Bureau  pp  statistics  and  Municipal  library 

Room  206  City  hall 

(1905)  7500  vols    60  period.    Open  daily    Classified  by  cities    Subject  card 
catalog    Closed  shelves 

The  Municipal  library  of  Chicago  was  established  by  the 
City  council  in  April  1900,  to  collect  and  preserve  the  docu- 
ments, reports,  ordinances,  etc.,  of  Chicago  and  other  prominent 
cities  throughout  the  world ;  also  literature  pertaining  to  mu- 
nicipal government.  Active  work  was  begun  in  October,  1900. 
The  librarian  has  established  a  large  correspondence  with  offi- 
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cials  of  nearly  200  cities  in  all  countries,  and  the  collection  of 
Chicagoana  is  very  complete.  The  library  is  being  much  used 
for  reference  by  aldermen  and  other  city  officials  as  well  as  by 
students  of  municipal  government,  but  the  object  of  the  library 
as  such  has  disappeared,  as  officially  it  is  now  an  agent  for  the 
bureau  of  statistics.  Heads  of  departments  may  take  out  books 
on  signing  a  receipt  for  them.  It  publishes  bi-monthly  a  st-a- 
tisticai  review  of  the  city  treating  of  municipal  administration, 
education,  public  health,  commerce  and  traffic,  hoping  to  add 
valuable  information  about  Chicago,  and  by  making  appropri- 
ate comparison,  to  advance  the  cause  of  good  municipal  gov- 
ernment. 

Chicago  circulating  library  31  Washington  st 

This  is  a  commercial  enterprise  which  rents  books  and 
periodicals  at  rates  varying  according  to  the  number  of  volumes 
and  frequency  of  exchange.    It  has  issued  numerous  catalogs. 

Chicago  college  of  law   see  Chicago Kent  college  of  law 

Chicago  college  of  medicine  and  surgery  632  Central  ave 

Est.  1861  Physio-medical  inetitute,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  1885  located  in  Chi- 
cago 1890  Chicago  Physio- medical  college  1896  College  of  medicine  and 
surgery  est.     1899  combined  under  present  name 

The  college  has  its  own  library,  free  to  students  at  all  times, 
but  it  depends  largely  upon  the  medical  department  at  the 
Newberry  library. 

Chicago  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  see  Illinois  univer- 
sity— College  of  medicine 

Chicago  historical  society         Dearborn  ave  &  Ontario  st 

(ao  June  1902)  35000  bd  vols  65000  unbd  vols  Many  mss  84  period. 
Open  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Cutter  classification  Card  cataloji;  Limited  access 
to  shelves 
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The  society  was  organized  June  9,  1856  and  incorporated 
Februarj^  7,  ly57  to  collect  and  preserve  the  materials  of  his- 
tory concerning^  the  north wes; tern  states,  particularly  Illinois^ 
and  the  settlenaent  and  growth  of  Chicago.  In  March  1858  the 
society  accepted  the  offer  of  Walter  L,  Newberry  to  provide 
room  for  the  library  in  his  new  building  corner  of  Wells  and  Kio- 
zie  streets.  Before  the  end  of  1H58  the  society  owned  18650 
volumes  and  the  quarters  in  the  Newberry  building  soon  be- 
came inadequate.  Plans  were  made  for  a  building  supposed  to 
be  fireproof  and  three  lots  were  bought  on  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Dearborn  avenue  and  Ontario  street  and  a  building 
erected  intended  to  be  the  west  wing  of  the  final  building, 
costing  with  the  grounds,  $600TO.  This  was  dedicated  Novem- 
ber 19,  1868,  The  great  fire  of  October  9,  1871  destroyed  the 
building  and  all  its  contents;  20000  volumes,  including  the 
documentary  history  of  the  city  and  the  Northwest,  the  orig- 
inal draft  of  Lincoln's  Emancipation  proclamation,  the  Kinzie 
collection  of  portraits  of  noted  men,  1738  files  of  new^spapers 
dating  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  Noithwest*  hundreds 
of  manuscripts  relating  to  early  Indian  nations,  and  the  Gould 
manuscripts  on  the  Crustacea  of  the  world,  which  cost  the 
United  States  $100000,  which  were  in  the  building  while  being 
edited  by  the  director,  After  the  Hre  contributions  of  material 
were  made  by  other  learned  societies  and  by  individuals. 
These  were  temporarily  stored  in  rooms  owned  by  J.  Young 
Scammon  on  Michigan  avenue,  but  in  the  fire  of  July  14,  1874, 
they  were  all  destroyed.  The  society  again  occupied  a  tem- 
porary building  in  1877,  which  was  torn  down  in  1892  and  re- 
placed by  a  thoroughly  fireproof  granite  building  on  the  same 
lot  at  the  corner  of  Dearborn  avenue  and  Ontario  street 
The  cost  was  $175000,  two- thirds  of  which  was  raised  by  sub- 
scription, the  rest  from  the  bequest  of  Henry  D.  Gilpin  given  in 
1860.  The  building,  designed  by  Henry  Ives  Cobb»  was  opened 
in  November  1896, 

The  library  has  been  the  recipient  of  many  gifts,  among 
which  are  the  following:  160000  from  Henry  D.  Oil  pin  for  gen- 
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eral  purposes;  $1000  from  Philo  Carpenter  for  binding;  $2000 
from  Jonathan  Burr  for  printing;  $5000  from  Elizabeth  Ham- 
mond Stickney  for  maintenance  of  the  f5tickney  library,  $13500 
from  Lucretia  Pond  for  books,  $5000  from  Frances  Sheldon 
Ogden  for  pamphletiS  and  documents  or  pictures  and  paintings 
of  historical  interest,  $1000  from  Huntington  Wolcott  Jackson, 
and  $1000  in  1902  from  Dr.  0.  L.  Schmidt.  In  1902  the  library 
received  a  collection  of  314  volumes  and  20  maps  on  Chicago 
from  W.  D.  Kerfoot,  junior,^nd  in  1904  some  very  rare  books 
from  the  collection  of  Hiram  W.  Beckwith  touching  the  early 
history  of  Illinois  and  the  Mississippi  valley.  Besides  these 
special  funds,  it  receives  support  from  membership  dues  and 
gifts.  It  collects  all  material  bearing  upon  Chicago  and  Ill- 
inois, even  to  advertising  matter,  amounting  to  over  2400  vol- 
umes and  pamphlets  on  Illinois.  Students  making  special 
investigations  are  admitted  to  the  shelves  on  application  to 
the  librarian.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  children  and  the 
freedom  of  the  library  is  given  to  classes  accompanied  by  teach- 
ers. The  library  books  are  now  being  arranged  by  the  Cutter 
expansive  classification,  using  the  local  arrangement  for  spec- 
ialized collections.  The  museum  consists  of  historical  objects 
illustrative  of  the  special  field  of  the  library  and  explanation 
of  these  is  always  made  to  visiting  classes  and  clubs. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  build  up  a  Printers'  library  to 
comprise,  so  far  as  possible,  every  publication  relating  to  ty- 
pography and  the  accessory  arts  and  bibliography.  Liberal 
gifts  have  been  made  by  numerous  Chicago  craftsmen.  By  di- 
rection of  the  Chicago  Typographical  union,  its  secretary- 
treasurer  forwards  to  the  society  a  copy  of  every  document 
emanating  from  or  published  by  authority  of  the  union.  At 
the  last  session  of  the  International  typographical  union,  a 
resolution  was  passed,  requesting  subordinate  unions  to  forward 
to  the  Chicago  historical  society  for  preservation,  copies  of  all 
documents  issued  by  them.  When  the  reorganization  of  the 
library  began  in  1901  there  was  discovered  an  old  card  catalog 
which  gave  a  crude  record  of  books  in  the  library  up  to  1891 
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or  1892.  This  has  been  supplemented  and  brought  down  to  date 
as  fast  as  possible.  A  catalog  of  the  newspapers  and  serials 
including  publications  of  societies  has  also  been  made  and  an 
index  of  portraits  of  pioneers  and  distinguished  residents  of 
Illinois  and  adjacent  states  is  growing.  This  index  includes  oil 
portraits,  daguerreotypes,  photographs  and  engravings  in  books. 

Chicago  homb  libraries 

The  home  libraries  are  small  collections  of  about  25  vol- 
umes each  sent  to  the  homes  of  less  fortunate  children  in  the 
city,  to  be  used  by  small  groups  in  charge  of  volunteer  visitors. 
A  few  libraries  had  been  placed  by  the  Chicago  Children's  aid 
society  before  1894  but  they  failed  of  their  usefulness  for  lack 
of  visitors.    In  1894  the  Armour  institute  of  technology  offered 
to  take  these  books,  add  new  ones,  and  systemize  the  work 
through  the  volunteer  service  of  the  students  in  the  library 
school.    The  children's  aid  society  gave  what  remained  of  its 
books  only  asking  for  an  occasional  report  and  allowing  substi- 
tution of  books  which  better  met  the  children's  needs.  •  When 
the  school  moved  from  Chicago  in  1897,  the  work  was  stopped 
for  a  short  time,  but  in  October  1898  the  Chicago  library  club 
assumed  the  care  of  the  libraries  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
students  of  the  Chicago   normal  school,  and  the  work  was 
greatly  extended  and  improved.    In  the  meantime,  the  Chicago 
bureau  of  charities  had  accumulated  about  40  libraries  of  a 
similar  nature  which  it  was  circulating  independently.    In 
October  1903  a  union  of  forces  was  effected,  the  bureau  trans- 
ferred its  books  to  the  club  and  offered  to  help  in  placing  them 
and  the  club  appropriated  a  small  sum  for  the  expenses  of  the 
committee.    Before  that  all  expense  had  been  met  by  gifts  and 
voluntary  subscriptions.     At  present  there  are  15  active  libra- 
ries in  charge  for  the  most  part  of  students  in  the  Chicago 
normal  school  and  the  school  of  education  of  the  University 
of  Chicago. 
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Chicago — Kent  college  of  law 

708-10  Washington  boul. 

(1902)    2000  vole 

Chicago  Kindergarten  college  10  Van  Buren  st 

Eet  1898    200  vols    Open  9  a.in.  to  5  p.m.    Not  classified  nor  cataloged 

Chicago  law  institute  414  County  building 

{dO  Jane  1902)  38760  bd  vols    500  unbd  vols    130  period,    income  $15000 
ref.  use  100  vols  per  day 

The  institute  was  founded  February  18,  1857  for  "literary 
purposes,  tjie  cultivation  of  legal  science,  the  advancement  of 
jurisprudence  and  the  formation  of  a  law  library  in  the  city  of 
Chicago."  It  occupied  rooms  in  the  court  house,  where  on 
October  9,  1871,  the  entire  collection  was  destroyed  in  the  great 
fire.  At  that  time  the  library  had  7000  volumes  valued  at 
$30000,  it  had  complete  sets  of  all  American  law  reports,  all 
reports  of  the  English  courts,  many  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
reports,  the  law  journals  of  the  United  States  and  England, 
besides  textbooks  and  law  treatises,  ancient  and  modern,  Eng- 
lish, federal  and  state  statutes.  At  the  time  of  the  fire  the  li- 
brary was  the  property  of  shareholders,  used  by  them  and  by 
all  judges  and  lawyers  outside  of  Cook  county.  On  November 
6  or  7,  1871  a  meeting  was  held  and  an  assessment  of  $25  on 
each  share  was  made  and  new  ones  were  sold  at  $100  as  before 
to  establish  a  new  library.  Many  gifts  were  received,  the  first 
being  $500  from  Hon.  Joel  Parker  of  Cambridge.  Of  the  $20000 
insurance,  only  about  $2500  could  be  collected  on  account  of 
the  insolvency  of  most  of  the  companies.  This  amount,  with 
something  over  $1300  in  the  treasury  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
new  library.  A  room  was  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  library 
in  the  old  Rookery  building,  where  it  remained  until  moved 
into  the  new  court  house,  where  rooms  are  furnished  jointly 
by  the  city  and  the  county.    It  is  now  supported  by  the  sale  of 
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stock  and  by  assessments  on  mem  be  is.  The  use  of  the  library 
is  given  to  Chicago  judges,  state's  attorney,  corporation  coun- 
sel, city  and  county  offices  and  city  prosecuting  attorney's 
office  and  to  non-resident  judges  ou  proper  introduction.  Stud- 
ents in  law  schools  have  free  use  of  it^  the  gallery  is  reserved 
for  them,  and  there  is  a  special  attendant  whose  salary  is  paid 
by  the  four  law  schools.  In  1902  the  library  received  $1(HK) 
from  the  will  of  Huntington  W.  Jackson,  the  income  to  be  used 
for  books.  In  March  ltM)3,  Librarian  Rosenthal  resigned  after 
25  years  service  during  active  law  practice,  having  given  a  part 
of  each  day  to  the  work  without  salary. 

Chioago  law  school  103-9  Randolph  ni 

(1904)  3S  fa^uKy     tl8  etudenis    3000  voJb. 

The  library  occupies  rooms  of  its  own  and  is  cataloged  but 
not  classified, 

Chicaoo  literary  club  1 18  Dearhorn  st 

In  1902  the  club  received  $1000  for  hooks  from  the  will  of 
Huntington  W.  Jackson. 

Chicago  municipal  library    see  Chicago — Bureau  of  statistics 
and  Municipal  library. 

Chicago  normal  school  W.  68  st  &  Stewart  ave 

£et.  1867  Cook  county  normal  and  training  school,  Englewood  (Normal- 
ville) 

(1904)  14660  bd  vols  105  period.  (1902)  circ  2000  vols  income  varies 
open  8:15  a.  m.  to  5:00  p.  m.  Dewey  classification  Dictionary  card  cata- 
log   Open  shelves. 

The  library  is  in  the  school  building,  supported  by  the 
board  of  education  and  by  entertainments.  Mrs  Francis  W. 
Parker  gave  a  valuable  collection  of  17000  clippings  and  20000 
pictures.  There  is  a  children's  department  but  no  children's 
librarian.    Teachers  of  the  grammar  schools  use  the  library 
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and  the  children  in  the  practice  school  borrow  books  and  have 
access  to  shelves.  In  the  normal  work,  pictures  and  museum 
material  are  used  in  connection  with  the  books. 

Chicago  press  club  104  Madison  st 

The  club  has  3000  volumes  of  reference  books  and  general 
literature  besides  current  papers  and  periodicals. 

Chicago  public  library  bet.  Michigan  ave  &  Garland  Place 

Washington  and  Randolph  sts 

(31  Dec.  1904)  298473  bd  vols  56787  anbd  vols  1180  period,  circ.  1296073 
vols  income  1240000  Open  for  circ.  9  a.  m.  to  6:30  p.m.  ex.  Sun.  for  ref 
9  a.  m.  te  10  p.  m.  ex.  Sun.  9  a.  m.  to  6  p.  ra.  Snn.  &  holidays  Poole  claa- 
sification    Dictionary  card  catalog    Closed  shelves 

The  Chicago  public  library  was  founded  by  friends  in  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  as  a  mark  of  sympathy  after  the  great 
fire.  At  the  time  of  the  fire,  October  9,  1871,  there  was  no  free 
public  library,  citizens  depending  for  general  reading  upon  the 
Chicago  library  association,  or  the  Young  men^s  Christian  associa- 
tion library.  The  Michigan  avenue  free  library  was  the  first  li- 
brary in  Chicago  after  the  fire  to  call  itself  public  and  free,  but 
this  was  not  supported  by  the  people. 

Early  in  November  1871,  A.  H.  Burgess  of  London  proposed 
a  gift  of  a  free  library  to  Chicago  on  the  following  plan  : 

1.  The  approval  and  aid  of  eminent  persons  should  be 
asked. 

2.  The  committee  should  consist  of  public  men  from  va- 
rious parties  and  professions. 

3.  Gifts  should  be  asked  from  individuals,  heads  of  col- 
leges and  societies,  authors,  publishers,  and  the  public. 

4.  Gifts  of  money  to  buy  books  and  to  meet  expenses  should 
be  asked  for.     Unnecessary  duplicates  would  be  sold. 

5.  Each  book  should  bear  the  donor's  name  and  date. 

6.  Works  of  art  might  be  added. 

7.  Books  rather  than  money  were  desired,  to  be  a  keepsake. 
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The  proposition  was  made  to  Thomas  Hughes  who  brought 
the  plan  before  the  Anglo-American  association,  which  distrib- 
uted a  circular  containing  this  interesting  extract ; 

"The  gift  by  the  people  of  England  of  a  new  library  to 
Chicago  is  intended  to  be  a  mark  of  sympathy  now,  and  a  token 
of  that  sentiment  of  kinship  which,  independently  of  circum- 
stances and  irrespectively  of  every  other  consideration,  must 
ever  exist  between  the  different  branches  of  the  English  race. 

"Accordingly  while  the  home  literature  of  the  present  day 
and  of  the  last  hundred  years  will  form  an  important  por* 
tion  of  the  new  library,  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  gift 
will  consist  in  sending  to  the  Americans,  works  of  the  preced- 
ing thirteen  centuries,  which  are  the  common  inheritance  of 
both  peoples/' 

The  books  were  to  be  addressed  to  *'  Chicago  new  library,*' 
Friends  of  the  Chicago  library  assoviafion  had  sent  io\m 
Eobson,  former  librarian  of  the  association  to  England  to  col- 
lect books.  There  he  found  Mr  Hughes  movement  inactive  as 
the  leaders  had  little  time  to  push  it,  so  he  joined  them  at 
their  request  Soon  he  was  authorized  from  home  by  the 
mayor  to  receive  the  English  gifts  for  the  city  and  to  ship  them 
to  Chicago  where  they  could  be  stored  in  the  city  hall  await- 
ing final  destination*  When  Mr  Robson  took  up  the  work  only 
360  books  had  been  collected  besides  350  old  hooks  of  little 
value  and  the  movement  was  at  a  standstilK  Among  the 
English  gifts  probably  the  most  valuable  was  the  complete  set 
of  English  Patent  Office  reports^  given  June  14,  1872  with  7700 
specifications  in  28<X)  volumes,  with  3500  specifications  or  140 
volumes  to  be  added  each  year.  The  condition  of  this  gift  re- 
quired these  volumes  to  be  bound  before  leaving  Oreat  Britain* 
making  it  an  expensive  gift,  the  original  binding  bill  being 
$7000.  The  Patent  office  acknowledged  confusion  because  of 
three  requests  for  its  set:  (1)  from  Dhhngo  library  a^soviation 
to  replace  bound  set  given  in  1867  (2)  from  Anglo-American 
association  to  include  set  in  English  gift  (3)  attention  had 
been  called  to  the  new  free  library  established  by  the  legisla* 
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ture.  Finding  the  requests  were  all  for  the  same  purpose  it 
did  not  hesitate  to  send  a  duplicate  set  of  its  reports  to  Chi- 
cago. Other  extremely  rare  and  valuable  books  were  the  Cal- 
endar of  state  papers  and  the  Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  the 
earliest  transactions  relating  to  Great  Britain,  in  212  volumes 
published  from  original  manuscripts  under  direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  The  University  of  Oxford  sent  254  of  its 
publications  bound  in  full  calf,  highly  tooled.  The  British  and 
Kensington  museums  and  learned  societies  sent  their  publica- 
tions, with  promise  of  continuations.  The  general  reader  will 
doubtless  be  more  interested  in  the  gifts  which  came  from 
prominent  autnors,  including  The  early  life  of  the  Prince  con- 
sort by  Queen  Victoria,  with  her  autograph  on  the  book  plate. 
Every  book  bore  on  the  inside  front  cover  a  plate  with  the 
words  "  Presented  to  the  city  of  Chicago  toward  the  formation 
of  a  free  library,  after  the  great  fire  of  1871,  as  a  mark  of 
English  sympathy 

By (autograph)  " 

When  this  gift  was  announced,  public  sentiment  was  in 
favor  of  securing  if  possible  a  free  library  supported  by  taxation. 

On  January  5,  1872,  a  meeting  for  private  conference  about 
a  free  library  was  held  by  George  S.  Bowen,  E.  d  Larned,  W. 
H.  Ryder  and  T.  D.  Lowther.  They  drew  up  a  letter  to  Mayor 
Joseph  Medill  asking  him  to  call  a  public  meeting  on  January 
8  at  Plymouth  church  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a 
free  public  library  in  Chicago.  The  meeting  was  well  attended 
and  the  Mayor  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare legislation.  When  the  Chicago  committee  took  their  bill 
to  Springfield  they  found  that  another  library  bill  had  been 
introduced  March  23,  1871  by  Samuel  Caldwell,  of  Peoria.  This 
bill,  which  was  drawn  by  E.S.  Willcox,  now  and  for  many  years 
director  and  librarian  of  the  Peoria  public  library,  was  amended 
to  suit  Chicago's  needs  and  was  passed  on  March  7,  1872. 

Under  this  law  a  city  ordinance  establishing  a  free  public 
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library  in  Chicago  was  signed  April  3,  1872,  and  the  first  board 
was  organized  April  8,  1872.  On  June  15,  1872  the  board  sent 
a  formal  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  English  friends  which  led 
at  once  to  Mr  Hughe«  and  other  members  of  the  Anglo- Ameri- 
can association  giving  £2(X)  to  buy  additional  books  as  their 
gift  In  1881,  the  board  of  directors  had  the  pleasure  of  wel- 
coming to  the  city  Mr  Thomas  Hughes,  on  which  occasion  a 
reception  was  tendered  him  in  the  directors  room. 

Soon  after  the  fire  a  few  Germans  in  Chicrgo  began  the 
organization  of  a  German -American  library  sending  circulars 
to  Germany  and  other  countries,  asking  for  gift^.  Booksellers 
and  publishers  gave  about  12fX)  volnnies  and  the  library  was 
organized,  but  on  October  5,  1872  the  collection  was  transferred 
to  the  Chicago  public  library  through  Bernard  Kihlholz  and 
Julius  Dyhrenfurth.  Most  of  these  books  were  in  paper  covers^ 
but  the  public  library  agreed  to  bind  thera. 

Aside  from  the  English  gift  and  the  German  gift,  there  were 
many  gifts  from  Chicago  citiseens,  the  first  one  being  a  catalog 
of  the  defunct  Ckicmjo  librnry  ussociafioH,  from  Thomas  D, 
Lowther,  whose  name  is  inseparably  connected  with  that  asso- 
tion.  The  report  of  the  public  library  for  the  first  year  showed 
6852  volumes  of  which  6874  volumes  were  gifts,  3374  from 
abroad  and  25CK)  from  home.  A  list  of  these  gift-s  is  published 
in  the  first  report  of  the  directors,  June  1873.  The  only  pur- 
chase of  books  the  first  year  was  the  Tauchnitz  edition  of 
British  authors  and  a  few  English  translations  of  German 
authors,  numbering  1249  volumes  unbound,  but  only  785  vol" 
umes  when  combined  to  save  expense  in  binding.  Owing  to 
recent  fire  experiences  the  directors  sought  a  tire-proof  build* 
ing  and  found  it  in  The  Tank,  a  circular  iron  water  tank,  58  ft 
in  diameter  and  21  ft  high,  supported  on  stone.  On  the  inside 
of  the  iron  wall  was  one  of  brick  for  greater  fire  protection 
from  without-  This  inner  wall  was  8  in.  thick  and  4  or  5  in. 
from  the  other  The  roof  was  cement  and  fire-proof.  It  was 
lighted  from  above  by  12  skylights  and  these  offered  the  only 
means  by  which  fire  could  enter.    The  capacity  of  the  wall 
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shelving  was  estimated  at  17000  volumes  with  a  possibility  of 
3000  volumes  more.  This  library  room  was  connected  by  an 
outer  circular  stairway  with  the  reading-room  below,  a  room 
50x54  feet  furnished  with  half  a  dozen  tables,  a  few  dozen 
chairs,  paper  racks  and  periodical  pigeon  hole  cases.  The 
reading  room  was  formally  opened  on  January  1  1873  by  a 
large  public  meeting,  the  hours  thereafter  being  from  9  a.  m. 
to  9  p.  m.  every  day,  inclucjing  Sunday.  The  1-5  mill  tax 
should  have  yielded  the  first  year  for  the  library  $56839.49,  but 
the  amount  actually  collected  was  $20907.71  and  this  was  fur- 
ther reduced  by  the  city  comptroller's  deducting  $15000  for 
fitting  up  The  Tank.  As  the  library  expenses  had  been  $7204.44 
the  library  was  left  with  a  deficit  of  $725.35  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  and  the  directors  protested  against  the 
$15000  charge,  claiming  that  the  city  had  agreed  to  furnish 
temporary  quarters  for  the  English  gift  and  that  the  library 
directors  could  not  approve  bills  not  incurred  by  themselves. 
The  claim  was  never  paid. 

The  Tank  was  only  a  temporary  depository  and  steps  were 
at  once  taken  toward  securing  a  more  suitable  site.  In  1872 
application  was  made  to  Congress  by  the  boards  of  education 
and  of  the  public  library  and  by  the  mayor  and  common  coun- 
cil of  Chicago  for  the  exchange  with  the  United  States  of  the 
late  Bridewell  lot  (then  belonging  to  the  school  fund)  for  the 
old  post  office  and  custom-house,  which  had  a  central  location, 
corner  Monroe  and  Dearborn  streets,  and  which  might  be  re- 
paired for  temporary  use  of  the  library.  The  exchange  was 
authorized  March  3,  1873,  the  purpose  being  to  give  the  post 
oflBce  site  for  the  public  library  but  unfortunately  the  law 
failed  to  specify  that  use,  simply  assigning  the  land  to  the 
board  of  education.  Owing  to  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  board  of  education  and  the- library  board  about  the  trans- 
fer and  value  of  accommodations,  the  old  post  oflBce  building 
was  never  fitted  up  for  the  library. 

On  October  25,  1872,  William  Frederick  Poole,  librarian  of 
the  Cincinnati  public  library  was  elected  librarian,  entering 
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upon  his  duties  January  2,  1874.  Among  his  first  recommend- 
ations was  a  change  of  location,  pending  a  settlement  of  the 
post  office  site,  as  the  chief  function  of  the  pubHc  libmry  was 
to  circulate  books  and  there  was  no  room  for  this  in  The  Tank. 
A  few  weeks  later,  convenient  rooms  were  secured  for 
$6000  a  year  on  the  corner  of  Wabash  avenue  and  Madison 
street  96  ft  x  137  ft  with  light  on  three  siiies.  The  library  and 
reading  room  occupied  the  second  floor,  while  half  of  the  third 
and  fourth  Hoors  was  secured  for  storage  and  for  growth.  The 
library,  then  consisting  of  9279  volumes,  was  moved  March  16- 
18,  1874,  and  opened  for  circulation  May  1,1874  with  17355 
volumes,  15000  volumes  being  adapted  for  circulation.  Within 
one  month,  2624  book  borrowers  registered  and  the  daily 
average  circulation  reached  437,  justifying  the  move  and  com- 
paring favorably  with  large  eastern  libraries.  The  use  of  the 
reading- room  also  increased.  From  May  1873  to  May  1B74  the 
number  of  periodicals  was  314  and  of  newspapers  12;i  The 
number  of  visitors  to  the  reading-room  was  183017  and  the 
issues  of  periodicals  and  newspapers  88682.  The  following 
year  the  number  of  periodicals  on  file  was  288  and  of  news- 
papers 80,  the  number  of  visitors  was  236021  aud  the  issue  of 
periodicals  and  papers  135355.  Besides  the  circulating  depart- 
ment and  the  reading-room  use  there  were  issued  215*94  vol- 
umes for  use  in  the  reading-room,  making  the  total  issue.*^  of 
the  library  and  reading-room  for  1874-75  more  than  ten  times 
the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library.  The  financial  condition 
was  still  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  reduction  of  the  legitimate 
income,  by  shortage  in  collections,  defalcation  of  the  treasurer, 
and  unexpected  payment  for  fitting  up  The  Tank,  The  books 
in  The  Tank  were  cataloged  on  cards  before  moving  and  this 
catalog  was  continued,  being  arranged  alphabetically  while  the 
books  were  classified  on  the  shelves.  In  order  not  to  defer  the 
opening  of  the  library  until  a  complete  catalog  could  be  printed, 
the  board  issued  brief  finding  lists  at  cost.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  circulation  the  number  of  borrowers  had  increased 
to  nearly  24000,  the  number  of  books  to  40000  and  the  circulation 
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to  399156  volumes,  surpassing  in  circulation  any  other  single 
library  in  the  country  save  Boston,  yet  the  library  was  crippled 
financially  and  could  not  adequately  meet  this  manifest  de- 
mand. In  December  1875,  the  directors  were  obliged  to 
suspend  further  orders  for  books  and  no  new  books  were  bought 
for  over  six  months,  neither  could  the  library  bind  the  new 
volumes  of  Patent  reports  given  by  the  British  government. 
With  a  view  to  economizing  in  rent  and  heat,  the  library 
again  moved  in  May  1875,  this  time  to  the  Dickey  building, 
corner  of  Lake  and  Dearborn  streets.  For  $3500  a  year  for  five 
years  they  leasetJ  the  third  and  fourth  stories,  80  x  130  ft  and 
one  large  room  on  the  second  fioor.  The  move  was  justified  by 
a  saving  the  first  year  of  $1500  in  rent,  $884.05  in  heating,  and 
$652.25  in  lighting.  The  fear  of  losing  readers  because  of 
having  to  climb  two  fiights  of  steep  stairs  to  the  library  and 
three  fiights  to  the  reading-room  was  offset  by  this  very  in- 
convenience keeping  away  loafers  or  those  who  were  not 
seriously  interested. 

In  1877  it  was  necessary  to  cut  off  evening  service,  to  cut 
the  periodical  list,  to  reduce  salaries,  and  to  decrease  the 
number  of  attendants.  There  was  no  money  to  buy  duplicate 
copies  of  standard  and  popular  works,  nor  single  copies  of  new 
books,  with  a  tax  levy  insufficient  for  running  expenses.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1876-77,  with  a  circulation  of  398090  volumes, 
only  $2504.18  could  be  spent  for  books,  and  $1495.14  for  period- 
icals. From  August  1  to  December  19,  1876,  the  circulating 
department  closed  at  6  p.  m.;  after  that  books  were  issued  until 
9  p.  m.  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings  only. 

In  1877  the  directors  ruled  that  thereafter  a  borrower's 
registration  should  expire  at  the  end  of  two  years.  On  June  1, 
1877,  the  renewal  of  previous  registrations  began,  resulting 
during  the  year  in  cancelling  33127  cards.  There  were  6932 
cards  of  the  preceding  year  still  in  force,  and  11831  new  regis- 
trations, making  a  total  of  18763  cards,  a  decided  fall  from 
40059  of  the  year  before,  but  only  so  far  as  numbers  show,  for 
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the  new  list  represented  active  borroweiB,  as  attested  by  the 
circulation. 

After  January,  1878,  the  library  again  opened  every  even- 
ing. In  1880,  the  Hnances  were  further  threatened  by  an 
ordinance  to  use  all  unexpended  balances  of  various  city  funds 
for  previous  years  for  general  city  expenses*  The  library  di- 
rectors maintained  that  by  virtue  of  the  library  act,  the  city 
council  had  no  rights  w^hatever  to  the  library  fund,  as  the  law 
stated  **  that  all  moneys  received  for  such  library  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  tre<T.sury  of  said  city  to  the  credit  of  the  library 
fund,  and  shall  be  kept  separate  and  apart  from  other  moneys 
of  such  city,  and  drawn  upon  by  the  proper  officers  of  said  city 
upon  the  properly  authenticated  vouchers  of  the  library 
board."  The  ordinance  if  enforced  would  cause  the  library 
a  loss  of  $38893.90,  The  corporation  counsel  decided  that  the 
library  6oard  had  exclusive  control  of  the  fund. 

In  1881,  other  tinancial  troubles  arose.  Hitherto,  the  ap- 
propriation had  been  made  on  the  basis  of  the  city  valuation, 
one-fifth  of  a  mill  oo  the  dollar,  entitling  the  library  to 
$56839,50  annually.  By  the  new  state  and  county  assessment 
it  would  be  possible  to  appropriate  only  $28400  at  the  most, 
being  one-fifth  of  a  mill  on  the  state  and  county  valuation  of 
city  property.  The  council  w^as  so  crippled  in  other  departr 
ments  by  the  reductions  that  it  seemed  improbable  that  the 
full  amount  could  be  appropriated.  All  book  orders  were 
suspended  and  all  outstanding  orders  cancelled,  even  the  bind- 
ing of  the  British  Patent  reports  having  to  be  deferred.  At 
this  point,  the  general  assembly  was  asked  to  amend  the 
library  act  to  enable  the  city  council  to  provide  for  the  library. 
The  amendment  allowed  cities  of  over  100000  inhabitants  to 
receive  a  half-mill  tax  levy  in  1881  and  1882.  It  was  passed  as 
an  emergency  bill  and  the  city  council  at  once  made  a  gener- 
ous appropriation.  In  1884  the  library  received  the  French 
Patent  reports,  the  cost  of  binding.  $325,  being  met  by  several 
firms  of  patent  attorneys  of  Chicago,  In  that  year  the  use  of 
patent  publications  increased  71  per  cent,  though  for  several 
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years  there  had  been  a  steady  increase.  Manufacturers,  in- 
ventors and  patent  solicitors  from  Chicago  and  the  whole 
Northwest  now  use  the  collection  in  the  public  library  whereas 
they  formerly  had  to  have  the  examinations  made  for  them  in 
Washington.  In  this  year  it  received  also,  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
public  medical  library,  the  library  of  the  Chicago  medical  so- 
ciety and  that  of  the  Chicago  medical  press  association,  number- 
ing 3000  volumes,  accumulated  since  1875.  In  1885  the  library 
met  with  serious  losses  by  theft,  2000  volumes  being  stolen  by 
an  employe,  55  volumes  by  outsiders  in  the  reading-room, 
and  a  small  amount  of  money  by  a  defaulting  clerk.  These 
losses  led  to  the  passage  of  a  bill  in  the  general  assembly, 
protecting  public  libraries  against  theft. 

On  May  24,  1886  the  library  began  to  move  to  temporary 
quarters  in  the  new  city  hall.  Owing  to  the  great  danger  from 
fire  in  the  old  quarters  which  the  library  had  occupied  for  11 
years,  and  the  lack  of  space  for  additions  or  administration, 
the  mayor  and  city  council  granted  the  use  of  certain  un- 
finished space  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  city  hall.  The  library 
was  to  pay  for  fitting  up  the  rooms  but  the  city  was  to  refund 
the  amount  when  the  library  should  move  out.  The  rooms 
were  16  in  number,  reached  by  8  elevators,  2  of  which  were  re- 
served for  the  library.  The  circulating  department  was  in  a 
large  hall  81  ftx  96  ft  and  26  ft  high,  with  a  gallery  on  one 
side  for  readers  of  current  periodicals.  The  reference  room 
was  42  ft  X  43  ft  with  a  connecting  storage  room,  16  ft  x  39  ft. 
The  patents  and  medical  reference  library  were  kept  in  three 
rooms  on  the  same  floor.  The  main  delivery  room  was  17  ft  x 
25  ft  and  adjoining  this  was  a  room  for  the  work  of  delivery 
stations  and  for  the  superintendent  of  binding.  The  rest  were 
administrative  rooms.  As  the  fourth  floor  of  the  city  hall  is 
higher  than  adjoining  buildings,  natural  light  was  admitted  on 
every  side.  $40000  was  authorized  by  ordinances  dated  Nov- 
ember 16,  1885  and  July  26,  1886  for  fitting  up  the  rooms.  On 
moving  into  the  city  hall,  a  general  newspaper  room  was  given 
up,  and  ooly  foreign  papers  placed  in  the  reading-room,  while 
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Chicago  papers  were  filed  for  reference.  Thi^  materially 
changed  the  statistics  for  the  next  year.  The  rearrangement 
of  books  in  the  new  rooms  was  com|ileted  on  July  5,  the  public 
were  admitted  on  July  6,  and  work  was  resumed  in  nil  depart- 
ments on  January  7,  1886. 

On  July  23,  1887,  l)r  Poole  resigned  his  position  as  librar- 
ian to  become  organizer  and  librarian  of  the  Newberry  library 
and  the  first  period  iu  the  history  of  the  Chicago  public  library 
may  be  said  to  have  ended.  Although  he  was  librarian  of  the 
Newberry  library  at  the  time  of  his  death,  it  was  the  Chicago 
public  library,  because  of  his  longer  service  there,  which  was 
chosen  as  the  suitable  place  for  the  bronze  bust  of  Dr  Poole, 
the  work  of  Mr  Gelert,  the  sculptor,  and  the  gift  of  the  Amer- 
ican library  association,  which  was  deposited  here  on  February 
25,  1898,  in  honor  of  his  professional  work.  He  was  succeeded, 
upon  his  own  recoaunendation,  by  Frederick  H.  Hild,  a  mem- 
her  of  the  library  staff  since  1874,  who  has  closely  followed  l*r 
Poole's  methods. 

The  library  continued  to  grow*  and  on  August  27,  1888  a 
large  room  opposite  the  council  chamber  was  freed  for  a  read- 
ing-roora^  giving  much  pleasanter  quarters  than  the  gallery 
over  the  circulating  department,  which  w^as  then  assigned  to 
the  patent  records. 

In  1898-99,  business  depression  and  consequent  deprecia- 
tion in  taxable  values,  caused  a  shortage  of  $15C)(H)  from  the 
estimated  expenses*  The  library  again  asked  for  reimburse- 
ment for  $23534.44  taken  from  the  Library  fund  fur  tlie  city 
treasury  on  March  1,  1880  and  for  140917.90  advanced  by  the 
library  in  1886  to  tit  up  the  fourth  floor  of  the  city  hall  Finan- 
cial troubles  cou tinned  to  harass  the  board.  The  one-mill  tax 
levy,  under  an  operation  of  the  Juul  law,  was  barely  enough 
for  ordinary  expenses  and  allowed  no  expansion,  and  the 
losses  on  account  of  county  clerk's  charges  for  extending  taxes 
and  county  collector's  fees  for  collecting  them  amounted  in 
1899  to  $18609,88  and  in  1900  to  $16219.08,  No  restitution  by 
the  city  had  been  made  for  the  fitting  up  of  the  city  hall  in 
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1886  aor  for  the  library  money  transferred  to  the  city  treasury 
in  1880.  It  became  necessary  to  make  serious  retrenchments. 
Accordingly  the  library  board  on  May  9,  1902,  laid  off  69  per 
cent  of  its  employees,  restricted  tbe  purchase  of  books,  closed 
the  library  on  Sundays,  holidays  and  evenings  at  6:30,  closed 
all  branch  reading-rooms  in  the  forenoon  and  cut  off  half  the 
deliveries  of  books  to  the  delivery  stations,  thus  crippling  the 
work  in  all  departments  and  causing  the  most  serious  set-back 
in  the  library's  entire  history  of  thirty  years.  The  circulation 
fell  off  30  per  cent.  The  economy  in  management  remained 
necessary  in  1902  and  1903  but  on  May  1,  1904  the  library  was 
again  opened  on  Sundays  and  evenings.  The  city  still  owed 
the  library  $64452.34. 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  tax-levy  for  the 
support  of  the  public  library: 

Tax  Levy  for  Maintenance 


1872 

1  56839.49 

1888 

1  80324.00 

1873 

49931.68 

25207.53 

1889 

80320.00 

1874 

1890 

100552.00 

1875 

25000.00 

1891 

109677.00 

1876 

25000.00 

1892 

113199.00 

1877 

34375.00 

1893 

121866.00 

1878 

22999.99 

1894 

1895 

122895.00 

1879 

39000.00 

123712.00 

1880 

42927.50 

1896 

121738.00 

1881 

49415.00 

1897 

244357.00 

1882 

50000  00 

1898 

232026.00 

1883 

59000  00 

1899 

220966.00 

1884 

68100.00 

1900 

263397.00 

1885 

68663.00 

1901 

276565.90 

1886 

69979.14 

*1902 

433219.00 

1887 

*1903 

450000.00 

*  Subject  to  SSi%  reduction  under  Juul  law  and  further  deductions,  such  as 
spreading  the  tax,  cost  of  collection,  uncollected  taxes. 

BUILDING 


The  site  of  the  present  building  is  of  historic  interest^ 
being  part  of  the  old  Fort  Dearborn  addition,  on  the  lake  shore, 
in  the  business  district,  easy  of  access.    The  original  plat  of 
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Fort  Dearborn  addition  marked  Dearl)oro  park  as  "public 
ground,  forever  to  remain  vacant  of  buildings,"  which  neces- 
sitated the  consent  of  abutting  property  holders.  On  June  4, 
1889  the  Illinois  legislature  gave  to  the  SoldieiV  borne  of  Chi- 
cago the  right  to  build  a  Memorial  hall  on  the  north  quarter 
of  Dearborn  park,  but  the  consent  of  neighboring  property 
holders  could  not  be  obtained. 

For  these  reasons  long  agitation  extending  fi*om  1879  to 
189t>was  necessary  to  arouse  public  sentiment  to  the  library's 
need  of  the  whole  site,  and  to  secure  special  legislation 
to  use  the  park  for  such  purpose.  In  1881  Director  Jarues 
Lane  Allen  suggested  erecting  a  building  by  voluntary  sub- 
scription as  a  memorial  of  the  great  fire  and  the  unexampled 
generosity  of  the  world  to  the  stricken  city.  A  public  meeting 
was  held  in  Central  music  hall  on  Maixh  26,  which  resulted  in 
much  enthusiasm  and  a  legally  organized  association  to  **  erect 
by  public  subscription  a  memorial  Imilding  or  buildings  for  the 
public  library,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  the  mechanics," 
The  public  library  board  at  once  appointed  a  standing  com- 
mittee on  future  library  building  which  made  a  special  report 
in  1887  and  annual  reports  thereafter  until  1900.  From  1891 
the  committee  was  called  Committee  on  buildings  and  grounds. 
Its  reports  are  published  as  part  of  the  directors' reports  and 
furnisli  the  most  authentic  history  of  the  building  from  its  in- 
ception. In  1883  the  city  council  ntticially  proposed,  with  the 
consent  of  Congress,  to  dedicate  the  whole  of  Dearborn  park  to 
the  exclusive  and  perpetual  use  of  the  public  library.  In  1884 
the  judiciary  committee  of  the  House  of  representatives  at 
Washington  reported  unanimously  in  favor  of  assigning  to  the 
Chicago  public  library  the  use  of  Dearborn  park  for  a  building 
with  reservation  of  ample  space  for  extension,  but  the  bill  had 
not  been  reached  when  Congress  adjourned.  On  June  11,  1^87 
the  special  committee  on  future  library  building  reported,  re- 
citing the  history  of  negotiations  for  securing  Dearborn  park 
for  a  site.  When  no  action  was  taken  by  Congress  on  the  bill 
of  1884  the  committee  met  in  the  autumn  of  1885  with  rep- 
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resentatives  of  various  ex-soldier  organizations  in  Chicago  with 
a  view  to  securing  Dearborn  park  for  the  public  library  with  a 
part  set  aside  for  a  Soldiers  memorial  and  historical  hall. 
While  these  plans  were  pending  General  Logan  introduced  a 
bill  into  the  United  States  senate  which  passed  that  body  pro- 
viding for  the  rededication  of  Dearborn  park  to  the  city  of 
Chicago  for  the  use  of  three  orgatizations,  the  Chicago  public 
library,  the  Soldiers  home  of  Chicago,  and  the  Chicago  Academy 
of  design,  to  be  divided  equally.  During  the  year  1886,  the 
special  committee  on  future  library  building  met  a  com- 
mittee representing  the  other  interested  bodies  to  consider 
harmony  of  action  in  urging  Senator  Logan's  bill  through  the 
house.  It  was  agreed  to  amend  the  bill  in  the  house  so  as  to 
provide  that  the  library  should  have  one-half  of  the  Dearborn 
park  property,  while  the  other  half  should  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Soldiers  home  and  the  Academy  of  design.  The 
house  of  representatives,  however,  decided  to  omit  the  Academy 
of  design  and  to  give  three-quarters  of  the  park  to  the  Chicago 
public  library  for  its  immediate  use  and  the  whole  of  it  after 
50  years,  the  one-quarter  to  be  used  in  the  meantime  by  the 
Soldiers'  home  as  a  Memorial  hall.  The  amended  bill  was  re- 
ported too  late  in  the  session  to  be  reached  on  the  calendar, 
but  no  opposition  was  expected  at  the  next  session.  Yet  on 
June  16,  1888  the  special  committee  on  future  library  building 
reported  no  progress.  Then  working  under  a  new  decision  of 
Judge  Harlan  in  the  Lake  front  case  that  in  the  city  were 
vestlBd  the  rights  in  Fort  Dearborn  addition,  the  city  was 
appealed  to  and  on  May  19,  1890  the  council  passed  an  ordin- 
ance authorizing  the  public  library  to  take  possession  of  Dear- 
born park.  The  special  committee  on  future  library  building 
through  the  advice  of  lawyers  recommended  action  under  this 
ordinance. 

In  1888-89  the  board  caused  a  bill  to  be  prepared  and 
presented  to  the  legislature  which  would  permit  a  two- 
mill  tax  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  Chicago  property,  to 
provide  a  building  fund,  as  the  regular  half-mill  tax  was  suf- 
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flcient  only  for  runnmg  expenses  and  necessary  additions. 
This  failed  to  pass,  bat  in  March  1891  the  legislature  amended 
the  library  act  to  allow  Chicago  to  levy  a  two-mill  tax  for  five 
years,  to  create  a  building  fund.  The  committee  on  building 
at  once  proceeded  to  draw  suggestive  plans  of  the  interior,  which 
was  necessary  in  order  to  provide  for  Memorial  halL  On  Sep- 
tember 16 p  1891,  the  committee  reported  the  Knal  acceptance 
of  a  set  of  suggestive  plans  for  the  interior  and  recommended 
an  open  competition,  with  five  firms  especially  invited,  to  enter* 
On  Septemlier  26  the  instructions  to  architects  were  issued. 
On  January  2^  1892,  13  designs  were  submitted  and  exhibited 
to  the  public  and  on  February  13  the  board  adopted  the 
design  of  Shepley,  Rutan  and  Coolidge  and  appointed  txen, 
William  Sooy  Smith  as  engineer  of  foundations.  The  corner 
stone  of  Memorial  hall  was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
by  the  Grand  Army  Hall  and  memorial  association  of  Illinois 
on  Decoration  day,  1892.  The  corner  stone  of  the  library  was 
laid  on  Thanksgiving  day  1893. 

In  1894-95  the  legislature  passed  a  law  empowering  the 
mayor  and  city  council  of  Chicago  to  levy  a  firf^m?// tax  for 
the  year  1896  to  complete  the  l>uilding  and  to  increase  the 
regular  tax  levy  for  the  public  library  from  one- h alf  m\\l  to  one 
mill  per  year.  The  amounts  appropriated  for  building  from 
1891-96  were  as  follows: 

Appropriations  for  Building  Fund. 


1891 $329031 .00 

1892 400000.00 

1893 365698.00 

1894 368685.00 

1895  371138.00 

1896 312262.00 


On  February  15,  1897  the  rooms  devoted  to  patents  and 
public  documents  were  opened  to  the  public  and  less  used  col- 
lections were   gradually    transferred    during   the    following 
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summer,  to  relieve  the  final  moving.  From  September  18-20 
all  of  the  rooms  were  open  for  the  public  to  inspect  and  from 
September  20-27  the  moving  of  the  library  was  accomplished. 
The  dedication  took  place  on  October  9,  1897,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  great  fire,  and  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the 
library's  use.  The  exercises  are  printed  in  full  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  annual  report  of  the  directors,  1897-98.  The  building  is 
in  Neo-Grec  style  of  architecture  and  cost  in  round  numbers, 
$2,125,000,  which  required  the  transfer  of  $39935.02  from  the 
surplus  in  the  maintenance  fund.  The  exterior  is  of  Bedford 
limestone,  with  granite  base;  the  interior  of  white  Carrara 
marble  with  mother-of-pearl  mosaic  in  geometric  patterns.  The 
architectural  features  are  the  grand  staircase  and  the  delivery 
room.  Here  the  decoration  is  profuse  and  takes  the  form  of  in- 
tricate designs  and  appropriate  quotations.  No  mural  painting 
is  introduced,  but  all  surfaces  are  smooth  and  easily  cleaned,  an 
essential  in  Chicago.  The  delivery  room  is  surmounted  by  a 
dome  of  rich  stained  glass,  around  whose  base  is  the  quotation: 
"Books  are  the  legacies  that  a  great  genius  leaves  to  mankind, 
which  are  delivered  down  from  generation  to  generation,  as 
presents  to  the  posterity  of  those  who  are  yet  unborn." 

The  interior  is  three,  four  or  five  stories  above  the  base- 
ment in  different  parts,  while  the  exterior  represents  three 
stories  to  give  a  more  dignified  effect  in  harmony  with  the 
other  proportions  of  the  building.  The  adaptation  of  an  ap- 
propriate exterior  to  the  suggestive  plans  of  the  committee  so 
restricted  architectural  expression  as  to  prevent  some  firms 
from  competing,  but  the  skilful  solution  of  the  problem  by 
Shepley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge  proved  the  more  a  triumph. 

In  their  design  an  iron  bar  divides  the  windows  at  the 
level  of  an  intersecting  fioor,  the  edge  of  the  fioor  is  then  coved 
behind  it  and  painted  dark,  so  as  not  to  be  noticed  from  the 
outside.  The  building  is  fire-proof  and  can  be  protected  from 
opposite  buildings  on  three  sides  by  a  curtain  of  water  falling 
from  4  inch  pipes  around  the  roof,  into  which  the  water  is 
forced  by  steam  pumps  in  the  basement.    On  the  ground  fioor 
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are  the  deliveiy  station  department  and  the  bindery  on  either 
side  of  the  Washington  street  entrance.  Public  documents  oc- 
cupy the  Michigan  avenue  side,  while  on  either  side  of  the 
Randolph  street  entrance  are  the  patent  records,  books  for  the 
blind  and  bound  newspapers.  The  main  floor  is  divided  be- 
tween the  library  on  the  Washington  street  end  and  Memorial 
hall  on  the  Ilaadolph  street  end.  Here  the  central  part  of  the 
library  is  the  delivery  room,  with  secretary's  office  and  regis- 
tration room  on  one  side  and  order  department  and  librarian's 
room  on  the  other,  with  stack  rooms  behind  it  and  along  the 
Michigan  avenue  side  to  the  Memorial  hall.  Connecting  with 
Memorial  hall  is  an  assembly  hall,  an  archives  room,  and  a 
general  lobby.  This  is  the  space  which  will  revert  to  the  li- 
brary at  the  end  of  30  years.  The  third  floor  contains  refer- 
ence and  reading  rooms,  stack  rooms  for  bound  periodicals  and 
reference  books,  public  card  catalog,  study  room  and  two  large 
spare  rooms.  The  fourth  floor  is  thus  far  assigned  only  to  the 
art  department  and  directors'  rooms.  The  cataloging  rooms 
occupy  a  mezzanine  floor  between  the  bindery  and  the  libra- 
rian's office  and  order  department.  Storage  of  books  is  pro- 
vided for  by  a  three-story  stack  of  the  Art  metal  construction 
company,  and  by  floor  cases  and  wall  shelving  in  special  rooms. 
The  initial  capacity  was  360,(100  volumes  with  a  possible  capac- 
ity of  2,000,000  volumes  by  tilling  in  the  courts  and  later  using 
the  O.  A.  K.  rooms.  In  liKX)  it  became  necessary  to  tit  up  an- 
other room,  providing  for  90,000  volumes  more.  Over  75%  of 
the  books  are  on  the  delivery  room  floor,  rendering  automatic 
carriers  unnecessary  and  providing  quick  service.  The  main 
reference  room  is  139  feet  long  by  39  feet  wide  and  30  feet  high, 
with  20  tables  seating  176  persons.  It  has  open  wall  shelving 
for  about  3W)0  volumes  and  is  directly  over  the  general  stack 
by  which  it  is  connected  by  lifts,  and  adjoining  the  periodical 
stack  on  the  same  floor.  Opening  from  the  reference  room  is 
the  public  catalog  room,  which  leads  on  the  other  side  to  a 
special  study  room,  where  readers  may  work  for  days  at  a  time, 
leaving  their  material  on  the  tables  or  in  lockei's  aMigned  to 
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them.  The  rooms  are  above  the  noise  and  dust  of  the  streets 
and  there  is  no  objection  to  elevator  service  in  a  great  city. 
The  art  reference  room,  and  the  patent  and  public  document 
rooms  are  separate,  with  special  attendants.  The  main  refer- 
ence room  very  soon  proved  too  small  and  a  too  convenient 
passage  way  for  sight  seers  but  in  its  general  appointments  it 
is  very  satisfactory.  By  day  it  receives  ample  natural  light  and 
by  night  it  has  green  shaded  table  lights  and  white  standards 
for  diffusing  the  light.  The  reading  room  for  periodicals  and 
newspapers  is  140  feet  long,  53  feet  wide,  and  33  feet  high,  with 
22  tables  seating  352  persons.  It  can  however  accommodate 
about  450  readers  as  there  are  a  large  number  of  chairs  in  the 
room  away  from  the  tables  and  considerable  standing  space 
at  the  newspaper  files.  It  connects  with  the  main  reference 
room  and  has  an  adjoining  room  for  unbound  back  numbers. 
The  equipment  consists  of  6  newspaper  stands  for  64  files,  racks 
for  60  hand  files,  and  a  periodical  pigeon  hole  case  39  feet  long. 
The  room  is  flooded  with  light,  and  the  ventilation  is  consid- 
ered a  success.  There  is  no  children's  room  in  the  main  build- 
ing as  the  board  of  directors  has  never  deemed  it  advisable  to 
open  such  a  room  because  the  main  building  is  located  in  the 
down  town  business  district  far  away  from  the  homes  of  the 
people.  In  order  to  come  to  the  library  the  children  would 
have  to  cross  the  river  and  many  business  thoroughfares. 
In  their  judgment  the  branch  libraries  and  the  branch  reading 
rooms  which  are  much  patronized  by  young  people  are  more 
suitable  places  for  children's  rooms.*  The  library  has  not  felt 
the  need  of  a  reading  room  for  the  blind  as  most  of  the  books 
are  read  at  home.  Administration  rooms  are  centralized  on 
the  Michigan  avenue  side  of  the  bulding.  The  librarian  and 
secretary  are  on  the  main  floor  on  opposite  sides  of  the  grand 
staircase,  the  secretary,  the  registration  department  and  the 
superintendent  of  circulation  are  in  adjoining  rooms,  the  librar- 
ian and  the  order  department  are  together.    These  are  directly 

*  April  I,  1907  the  library  opened  the  Thomas  Hughes  room  for  youDg  folks  in 
the  third  floor  of  the  main  building. 
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over  the  mezzanine  floor  coctaining  the  accession,  shelf-listing, 
classifying  and  cataloging  departments  while  those  in  turn  are 
over  the  repair  rooms  and  the  bindery  office.  The  furniture 
was  ail  made  from  special  designs.  The  removal  of  the  library 
from  the  city  hall  entitled  it  to  reimbursement  from  the  city 
for  money  spent  for  equipping  the  library  rooms  there  in  lHy6 
at  a  cost  of  $409 17. 90,  but  it  has  not  yet  received  payment, 

ADMINISTRATION 

Under  the- state  law,  the  library  is  governed  by  a  board  of 
nine  directors,  appointed  by  the  mayor,  each  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  The  members  of  the  board  are  divided  into  six  standing 
committees,  libmry,  administration,  delivery  stations^  buildings 
and  grounds,  finance,  and  by-laws.  In  an  existence  of  thirty- 
two  years,  the  library  has  been  served  by  one  secretary.  In 
that  time  there  have  been  only  two  librarians.  The  heads  of 
departments  owe  their  positions  to  long  service  and  unfail- 
ing loyalty.  All  of  the  positions  have  been  under  the  civil 
service  commission  since  1895.  These  conditions  give  a  unity 
of  policy  and  a  familiarity  with  the  library  and  its  methods 
which  account  for  the  harmonious  working  of  such  a  large  insti- 
tution. The  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  library  and  faithfulness  to 
duty  have  been  specially  noticeable  during  the  earlier  years  in 
crowded  and  inconvenient  quarters  and  during  the  tinancial 
troubles  of  recent  years.  The  first  annual  report  showed  a  staff 
consisting  of  the  secretary  and  four  assistants  with  a  salary  list 
of  $3000,  The  last  year  in  the  city  hall,  the  staff  numbered  118 
with  a  salary  list  of  181448,11.  On  moving  into  the  new  build- 
ing, the  staff  was  increased  to  193  with  a  salary  list  of  $114179,39, 
due  to  new  departments,  extension  of  the  delivery  system,  an 
engineer's  force,  and  increase  in  the  janitor  force.  The  highest 
number  reached  was  in  1902  when  there  were  212  names  on  the 
pay  roll  drawing  $135707,93,  On  May  1,  1902,  when  retrench- 
ment became  necessary  the  staff  was  reduced  to  146  with  a 
salary  list  of  $91441.92,  In  1898,  the  men  and  boys  employed 
in  the  library  adopted  a  uniform  of  gray  cloth  with  brass  but- 
tons.   On   December  1,  1898,  the  staff  organized  the  Chicago 
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public  library  round  table  for  social  and  literary  objects,  though 
library  matters  also  were  to  be  discussed  on  their  programs. 
A  room  in  the  library  building  was  set  aside  for  their  use.  The 
superintendent  of  circulation  is  very  considerate  of  the  loan 
desk  attendants  aud  plans  that  each  one  shall  work  sitting 
down  at  least  three  hours  of  the  seven  and  a  half  hours  on  duty. 
Each  attendant  has  three  week's  vacation  each  year  and  22  half- 
holidays,  and  a  generous  policy  is  maintained  in  regard  to  sick 
leave.  There  is  a  special  evening  and  holiday  staff  of  young 
men  and  a  list  of  qualified  substitutes.  Since  January,  1901,  a 
daily  record  has  been  kept  in  each  department  of  the  attend- 
ance, promptness,  industry,  and  quality  of  work  of  each  assist- 
ant, which  is  submitted  to  the  civil  service  commission. 

In  1899  the  Paris  exposition  awarded  the  library  a  gold 
medal  for  an  exhibit  of  annual  reports,  finding  lists  and  a  vol- 
ume showing  in  detail  the  administration  of  the  library  in  every 
department. 

ACCESSIONS 

The  policy  of  the  board  has  been  to  buy  standard  works  of 
general  interest,  to  meet  the  popular  demand  to  a  reasonable 
extent,  and  to  duplicate  freely  when  demand  and  funds  war- 
ranted, avoiding  the  building  of  special  collections.  It  is  a 
general  library  for  the  public. 
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Ending  the  first  year  with  6852  volumes,  of  which  5874 
were  gifts,  it  ended  the  thirty-second  year  (May  31,  1903)  with 
285087  volumes,  distributed  as  follows; 


History.. .,.,17153 

Biography 11871 

Travels 9751 

Poetry  and  drama 6069 

Esiayi  and  miscellaneoos ....  3928 

Polygrapby  and  coM  works 3424 

Fine  arts.. .5124 

Natural  sciences 611*3 

Practical  arts  (incL  palenU) 15373 

PolU.ical  and  aocial  ecietice. 6684 

Language  and  literature 4750 

Mental  and  moral  icience tMfQ 

Ancient  elates .*  1351 

Religion ea28 

Medicine , 786 

Law. , .,_ 1050 

PeriodicalB  and  newspapers ........  36531 

Gov.  does  and  state  p«i>er8 . 19754 

Bibliography , _  2068 


VQUL 

Diottonarie«  and  en  cy  eloped  las 3dS8 

English  prose  fiction * . . . 51937 

Jiivetiile  list   , 16467 

Geroaan  literature ,  22477 

French  literature ,10404 

Italian  literatiire * .   1204 

Bpanish  literature ♦ .  1 147 

Portujafuese  literature  *,.*,♦*♦**..*.       41 
Bohemian  literature.  ..,,.,...,♦♦,.   4077 

Dutch  hterature 1483 

Polish  literature 1978 

Russian  literature 5S6 

Scandinavian  Hterature 5306 

Japanese  and  Chinese  literature. ....     126 

Hungarian  literature - 192 

Welsh  literature . . . .        6 

Books  for  the  blind 776 
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The  first  year  it  had  437  serials;  the  year  1908  it  had  1164 
serials  and  53374  pamphlets.  In  the  year  1892,  it  had  reached 
the  rank  of  second  in  number  of  volumes  among  the  puhlic 
libraries  of  the  United  States,  being  outranked  by  Boston  only. 

On  account  of  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  Chicago  the 
library  at  present  represents  14  languages  besides  English, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Bohemian,  Polish, 
Russian,  Scandinaviao,  Japanese  and  Chinese,  Hungarian  and 
Welsh.  German  and  French  naturally  lead,  but  after  these 
come  Scandinavian,  and  Bohemian.  The  books  are  bought 
in  response  to  a  known  demand  and  theiru.se  is  largely  through 
the  delivery  stations.  On  November  28.  1897,  a  petition  was 
received,  signed  by  over  3000  Bohemian  citizens,  asking  the 
board  to  buy  lOfXI  volumes  of  Injoks  by  Bohemian  authors.  The 
board  appropriated  $250  for  this  purpose.  In  June,  1897,  a 
similar  petition  was  received  from  Hungarian  citizens  and  the 
hoard  bought  100  volumes  of  Hungarian  books.    In  June,  1904, 
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a  petition  was  received  signed  by  many  business  and  profes- 
sional men  of  the  southwest  side  asking  that  a  public  reading 
room  be  established  at  543  Blue  Island  avenue,  stocked  not  only 
with  English  books,  but  with  Bohemian,  German  and  Polish. 
It  is  claimed  that  there  are  100000  Bohemians  in  that  part  of 
the  city  and  they  have  no  reading  room.  The  leaders  of  this 
movement  promised  to  pay  all,  expenses  of  conducting  the  read- 
ing room.    The  petition  was  favorably  considered. 

The  library  has  received  few  bequests  or  notable  gifts,  pos- 
sibly due  to  to  the  fact  that  for  twenty-five  years  the  library 
occupied  obscure  quarters  and  was  much  of  the  time  in  fire 
traps.  In  March,  1888,  it  received  a  bequest  of  $10000  from  the 
Rev.  William  Henry  Ryder,  D.  D.  the  first  gift  of  the  kind  to 
the  institution.  In  1889  Hiram  Kelly  left  the  library  a  bequest 
of  $20000,  not  immediately  available  and  a  half  interest  in  the 
estate,  which  is  now  estimated  at  about  $200000.*  In  January 
1893,  the  board  received  $2000  bybequest  from  the  late  Jerome 
Beecher.  The  income  of  the  Ryder  and  Beecher  funds  has 
been  used  for  rare  art  books,  which  the  library  might  not  feel 
justified  in  buying  from  the  city  appropriation.  These  are  the 
only  gifts  of  money.  In  1884,  the  Chicago  medical  society,  the 
Chicago  medical  press  association,  and  the  Homeopathic  relief 
association  gave  their  books  to  the  public  library  as  the  nucleus 
of  a  public  medical  library.  The  library  was  unable  to  care 
for  them  and  in  1890,  at  the  request  of  the  donors,  the  collec- 
tions were  transferred  to  the  Newberry  library,  the  public 
library  board  stipulating  only  that  the  Newberry  library  should 
pay  the  public  library  for  care  and  transfer.  At  the  close  of 
the  preceding  year  the  library  had  owned  37771  medical  works. 
Of  these  458  volumes  were  retained  in  the  public  library  but 
the  remainder,  together  with  3270  volumes  of  miscellaneous 
medical  magazines  and  duplicates  and  4550  pamphlets  were 
transferred.  With  this  transaction,  the  medical  reference 
department  of  the  Chicago  public  library  closed.    In  1887-88, 

*  This  was  made  available  by  the  death  of  Mrs  Kelley  in  1905  but  only  the 
fncome  may  be  used  for.  library  purposes. 
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Carl  Wolfsohn  gave  the  valuable  musical  collectioti  of  the  late 
Beethoven  society,  consisting  of  1979  voluraes  and  6440  pamph- 
lets and  piece?  of  sheet  music. 

In  1895-96,  H.  H.  Kohlsaat  gave  a  complete  file  of  the 
Chivayit  Tribune  from  1861-95  in  2i!0  bound  volumes.  Hon. 
Hem  stead  Washburne  also  gave  59  bound  volumes  of  Chicago 
nev^spapers  covering  the  period  of  his  administration  of  the 
city*  Mayor  Swift  and  City  clerk  Van  Cleave  transferred  from 
their  offices  416  volumes  of  municipal  reports  and  documents 
of  various  cities  in  the  United  States,  these  gifts  altogether 
making  a  notable  addition  to  the  local  historical  material*  In 
1898  the  library  received  a  copy  of  Boyd  ell's  Shakes  pere,  from 
Hon.  Joseph  Medill.  In  1898-99  the  Chicago  Pkilatelic  soeieUf 
gave  its  entire  library  on  philately,  numbering  277  volumes  and 
1090  pamphlet-s.  Detailed  statements  of  gift®  are  given  in  each 
annual  report* 
CLASSIFICATION  AND  CATALOG 

The  books  are  arranged  by  subject  in  fixed  location  accord- 
ing tio  a  system  devised  by  Dr  Poole  and  so  extensively  copied 
and  introduced  into  Hlinois  libraries  under  the  name  "Poole's 
classification"  that  it  is  here  given  in  the  outline  of  classes: 

A    History,  except  America 

B    History,  America 

C     Biography 

D    German 

E    Poetry,  drama,  miscellaneous 

F    Fiction 

G    Tauchnitz  editions 

H    Juvenile 

I      Voyages,  travel,  geography 

J     Languages,  literature 

K    Science,  natural 

Arts,  fine  and  industrial 

L    Philosophy,  ancient  classics,  political  &  social  sciences 

M   Religion 

N    Medicine  and  Law 
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0    Bibliography 

P    Rare  fine  art  books  (not  loaned) 

R    General  reference 

S    Serials 

The  letter  stands  for  a  case.  Under  each  letter  a  block  of 
numbers  is  assigned  suflBcient  for  probable  additions.  If  an 
unexpected  number  of  books  should  be  added  in  any  subdivis- 
ion, a  new  block  of  numbers  must  be  begun:  e.  g.  A  is  for  His- 
tory, except  America.  Under  A  200  numbers  are  assigned  for 
each  of  the  subdivisions,  universal  history,  ancient  history, 
Jewish  history,  Roman  history,  Greek  history,  etc.  When  the 
200  universal  history  numbers  had  been  filled,  2100  numbers 
had  already  been  assigned  to  history  in  the  other  divisions, 
therefore  the  first  vacancy  for  a  new  block  was  2101  and  the 
next  book  in  universal  history  after  A2100  would  be  A2101,  and 
and  1900  books  might  stand  on  the  shelves  between  the  two 
lots  of  universal  history.  Pamphlets  are  kept  in  boxes  which 
are  numbered.  A  card  index  directs  to  the  box.  When  enough 
pamphlets  on  one  subject  accumulate  to  form  a  volume  they 
are  bound  and  each  pamphlet  is  carefully  cataloged.  The  books 
are  cataloged  in  the  official  dictionary  card  catalog,  the  public 
dictionary  card  catalog,  on  monthly  typewritten  lists  for  post- 
ing, in  quarterly  bulletins  printed  from  the  cards,  and  in  printed 
finding  lists  based  on  the  bulletins.  The  official  card  catalog 
has  been  kept  up  since  the  opening  of  the  library  and  has  many 
cards  in  Dr  Poole's  handwriting.  This  was  accessible  to  the 
public  only  through  library  attendants.  In  1890  the  librarian 
urged  a  duplicate  card  catalog  for  the  public  but  this  was  not 
begun  until  March  1893.  Then  in  anticipation  of  having  at 
least  a  working  catalog  by  the  time  the  library  should  move 
into  the  new  building  the  author  and  title  cards  of  the  official 
catalog  were  copied.  Later  in  making  the  subject  part  of  the 
catalog  certain  large  and  much  used  subjects  were  chosen,  e.g. 
Bible,  Chicago,  electricity.  United  States.  The  accessions  to 
the  British  museum  catalog  as  received  in  sheet  form  have  been 
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cat  up,  mounted  on  cards  and  arranged  in  one  alphabet  to  sup- 
plement the  printed  catalog. 

In  1897  the  card  catalog  of  the  John  Crerar  library  was 
deposited  at  the  public  library  and  placed  in  its  public  catalog 
room. 

In  1901-2  the  library  began  to  subscribe  to  Library  of  Con- 
gress catalog  cards  for  new  books,  to  save  both  time  and  money* 
A  new  catalog  case  with  capacity  for  500000  cards  was  ordered 
in  the  same  year  Little  progress  was  made  on  the  public  card 
catalog  after  the  reduction  of  the  force  in  1902,  as  many  of  the 
eatalogers  were  obliged  to  help  in  the  circulating  department 
but  the  oflBcial  card  catalog  was  kept  up  to  date  and  Library  of 
Congress  printed  cards  were  bought  for  new  books.  The  proof 
sheets  of  the  Library  of  Congress  cards  were  also  bought,  as  an 
aid  in  ordering.  The  library  has  issued  66  Bulletins  of  acces- 
sions, 4  special  bulletins  besides  some  miscellaneous  liste  and 
is  now  issuing  Edition  8  of  the  Finding  list  in  parts.  The  lino* 
type  is  being  used  in  this  edition, 

USE 

The  use  of  the  library  is  distributed  between  the  main 
library,  one  branch,  six  branch  reading-rooms  and  68  delivery 
stations.  It  is  also  distinguished  as  home  use  and  reference 
use.  Home  use  of  books  has  always  been  extended  to  all  inhab- 
itants of  the  city  upon  guaranty  of  some  responsible  citizen  or 
by  depositing  $3;  also  to  those  outside  the  city  limits  in  Cook 
county  who  have  permanent  places  of  business  or  permanent 
occupations  in  the  city,  and  in  1888-89  the  privileges  were 
extended  to  other  residents  of  Cook  county  on  payment  of  $3  a 
year.  The  circulation  of  the  Chicago  public  library  has  ever 
been  a  source  of  just  pride.  At  the  end  of  its  sixth  week,  its 
daily  average  home  use  of  books  was  more  than  that  of  the 
Boston  public  library  in  its  12th  year,  and  in  1875-76,  it  reached 
the  largest  circulation  of  any  single  library  in  the  country,  save 
one,  the  Boston  public  library,  combining  all  its  departments 
and  branches,  and  in  1896,  the  Chicago  public  library  led  in 
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circulation  although  second  in  rank  in  number  of  volumes 
The  first  month's  circulation  was  7332  volumes  and  the  first 
full  year  1874-75  showed  a  home  circulation  of  399156  volumes. 
The  last  report  in  1902-03  showed  a  home  use  of  1165588  vol- 
umes, a  loss  from  the  use  in  1900-01  of  1772741  volumes,  due  to 
shortening  hours  of  opening  and  lessening  number  of  deliver- 
ies. During  the  first  month  2574  borrowers  registered,  and 
during  the  first  full  year  23284  registered.  Registration  rose 
to  its  highest  figure  in  1901-02,  when  76344  borrowers  were 
allowed  to  draw  books  for  home  use.  In  1902-03  on  account  of 
changed  service  at  the  library  the  number  of  borrowers  fell  to 
66787.  In  1889-90  the  annexation  of  Hyde  Park,  town  of  Lake, 
and  Lake  View  to  the  city  added  materially  to  the  number  of 
borrowers.  In  1890-91  borrowers  cards  were  issued  at  delivery 
stations  without  going  to  the  main  library  and  this  again 
increased  the  use  of  the  library.  Until  June  1,  1904  a  library 
card  was  good  for  two  years.  The  time  since  then  has  been 
extended  to  three  years.  The  actual  number  of  "live  cards" 
outstanding  each  year  since  1899  was  as  follows: 


1903 66,787 

1904.... July  1,60,754 

1904 Dec.  1,62,384 


1899 74,470 

1900 74,068 

1901 75,109 

1902 76,344 

The  registration  is  again  rapidly  increasing.  Over  60  per 
cent  of  the  home  circulation  is  through  the  delivery  stations., 

The  reference  use  of  the  library  includes  the  general  refer- 
ence department,  the  patent  records  and  public  documents,  the 
bound  newspapers,  and  the  art  books  in  the  main  library,  and 
reference  collections  in  branch  reading-rooms.  The  figures 
given  in  the  statistical  tables  of  the  library  reports  under 
Reference  department  are  for  the  main  reference  room  only. 
Since  1897,  no  reference  statistics  have  been  given,  as  the  open 
shelves  have  made  any  accurate  count  impossible.  The  use 
of  patent  records  has  been  a  marked  feature,  as  the  library 
possesses  complete  sets  of  the  United  States,  British,  French, 
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German,  aad  Canadian  reports.  Statistics  of  their  use  have 
been  from  time  to  time  combined  with  those  of  medicine,  pub- 
lic documents  and  bound  newspapers,  according  to  their  loca- 
tion, so  that  no  true  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to  increase  in 
use.  Their  location  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  new  building 
near  the  Randolph  street  entrance,  makes  them  very  accessible 
to  business  men.  The  art  study  room  in  the  fourth  floor  ban  a 
remarkable  collection  on  costume,  which  is  much  used  by 
theatrical  people.  In  the  main  reference  room  no  Action  is 
allowed,  as  there  is  hardly  seating  capacity  for  serious  students. 
The  library  does  not  make  a  practice  of  compiling  reference 
lists,  but  lists  on  subjects  of  interest  are  from  time  to  time 
posted  on  bulletin  boards  in  the  delivery  room,  and  several 
special  bulletins  have  been  published. 

An  adjoining  study  room  offers  an  opportunity  for  pro- 
tracted research,  and  all  assistance  possible  is  given  by  the 
reference  department.  Books  and  papers  may  be  left  on  the 
tables  as  long  as  needed,  or  kept  in  an  individual  locker  in  the 
same  room.  General  access  to  stacks  is  not  allowed  and  indeed 
would  profit  little,  as  the  printiid  lists  and  skilled  attendants 
make  the  books  more  quickly  accessible  to  an  outsider  than 
they  would  be  with  a  block  system  of  classification .  Between 
2000  and  3000  general  reference  books  are  on  open  shelves.  The 
The  highest  recorded  attendance  in  the  main  reference  room 
alone  was  in  190D  01, a  mounting  to  154501,  with  a  recorded  use  of 
468798,  but  these  flgures  of  course  are  far  short  of  the  real  use. 
The  location  of  the  public  card  cat-alog  betw^een  the  reference 
room  and  the  study  room  is  a  great  convenience.  The  use  at 
the  loan  desk  is  satisfied  with  the  printed  lists,  but  the  student 
needs  more  information.  The  general  reading-room  is  at  pres- 
ent equipped  with  1164  serials,  freely  accessible  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  scholarly  ones  and  those  less  used,  which  are  given 
out  by  an  attendant.  One  corner  of  the  reading-room  near  the 
entrance  is  railed  off  for  ladies.  Owing  to  free  access  to  serials 
in  the  new  building,  no  statistics  of  use  have  been  kept  since 
181*7*    At  that  time,  with  only  854  serials,  the  number  of  visit- 
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ors  was  625864  and  the  number  of  serials  issued  615387.  In 
that  year  the  aggregate  circulation  so-called,  including  home 
use,  reference  and  reading-room  was  2661490. 

COOPERATION  WITH  SCHOOLS 

In  1882  librarian  Poole  held  several  conferences  with  the 
superintendents  of  the  public  schools  relative  to  cooperation 
and  in  March  he  addressed  the  principals  of  the  schools,  at  their 
invitation,  calling  their  attention  to  the  possibilities  and  to  the 
work  of  other  cities  but  emphasizing  the  point  that  the  chief 
burden  of  any  such  plan  must  rest  upon  the  teacher.  Great 
interest  was  shown  and  a  committee  of  five  principals  was 
appointed  to  devise  a  plan  of  procedure.  The  committee  pre- 
pared a  list  of  the  books  suitable  for  the  pupils  and  several 
principals  of  grammar  schools  raised  money  for  excellent  refer- 
ence libraries  for  their  schools  and  some  books  for  home  read- 
ing, but  the  first  definite  step  towards  cooperation  was  taken 
by  librarian  Poole  in  January  1883.  After  conferring  with  high 
school  teachers  he  appointed  Saturday  mornings  at  10  o'clock 
as  a  time  when  a  teacher  might  bring  his  class  to  the  library 
to  learn  how  better  to  use  it.  A  subject  having  been  selected 
by  the  teacher,  the  standard  and  illustrative  books  on  that  sub- 
ject were  placed  on  a  table  in  the  director's  room  and  the  pupils 
were  shown  how  to  use  them.  The  librarian  and  the  teacher 
each  spoke,  and  the  pupils  were  then  taken  through  library 
while  its  workings  were  explained  to  them.  The  opportunity 
was  much  prized  and  was  counted  a  success  among  high  schools 
the  first  year.  Work  with  the  grammar  schools  was  more 
diflBcult.  Mr  Poole  called  a  meeting  of  these  principals  at  the 
library  on  March  24  and  addressed  them  on  Reference  books. 
The  principals  promised  cooperation,  as  did  some  of  the  subordi- 
nate teachers  but  their  interest  was  not  general. 

Several  private  schools  asked  and  received  the  same  privi- 
lege. On  April  5,  1883,  a  joint  meeting  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion and  the  library  board  was  held  in  the  library  to  consider 
further  plans  of  cooperation.    The  board  of  education  later 
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passed  a  resolution  of  appreciation  of  the  library's  services  and 
appoint-ed  a  ct)mniittee  to  cooperate.  Seventeen  class  meetings 
were  held  the  first  year  and  twenty-seven  the  next  year.  In 
1884  an  agreement  was  made  between  the  boards  by  which  the 
ncipal  of  a  school  might  borrow  fifty  books  needed  for  class 

ruction  and  six  schools  took  advantage  of  the  privilege  that 
year. 

In  1885  the  agreement  by  which  principals  could  draw  books 
for  their  pupils  was  modified  to  allow  other  teachers  to  have 
the  same  privilege,  and  417  volumes  were  drawn.  The  board 
of  education  w^as  of  the  opinion  that  the  principal  and  teachers 
did  not  fully  appreciate  the  offer  The  invitation  was  extended 
to  the  principals  of  all  the  grammar  schools  to  bring  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades. 

The  use  which  has  been  made  of  this  privilege  is  shown  by 
the  following  table: 


SCHOOL    USE 

• 

ValumeB  drawn 

Toloinee  dmwn 

1886 

1346 

1897 

1898 

.      .    .                              588 

1889  

1743 

484 

1890 

2386 

1899 

1012 

1891 

3746 

1900 

1142 

1892 

1901 

1522 

1893 

576 

1902 

2093 

1894 

1895 

472 

419 

1903 

2142 

The  question  of  bringing  about  closer  relations  between 
the  public  library  and  the  public  schools  was  again  discussed 
in  1901.  Although  many  of  the  branch  reading-rooms  and 
delivery  stations  are  in  the  vicinity  of  school  buildings,  it  was 
suggested  that  the  library  establish  reading-rooms  in  some  of 
the  school  buildings. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  library  club,  January  10, 1901, 
the  evening  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  relation  between 
libraries  and  schools.    At  its  close  a  committee  of  three  was 
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appointed  to  confer  with  the  board  of  education  and  the  library 
board  as  to  a  possible  plan  of  cooperation  in  Chicago.  The 
report  of  the  committee  presented  February  14  contained  the 
following: 

"The  committee  would  suggest  that  the  board  of  education 
be  requested  to  set  apart  a  room  in  one  or  more  of  the  school 
buildings  to  be  selected  by  said  board  of  education,  for  the  use 
of  the  public  library,  in  the  establishment  of  branch  libraries, 
the  said  board  of  education  to  furnish  heating,  lighting  and 
janitor  service  required.  The  public  library  board  to  furnish 
the  books,  furniture,  and  attendants  and  manage  the  library. 
These  branch  libraries  to  be  kept  open  longer  than  the  schools 
are  kept  open.  While  these  libraries  are  primarily  for  the  use 
of  the  children  in  the  public  schools,  they  shall  be  for  the  free 
use  of  the  public,  the  same  as  any  other  branch  of  the  public 
library. 

The  committee  would  further  recommend  that  there  be 
opened  in  the  public  library  a  department  intended  for  the  use 
of  the '  children,  this  department. to  be  under  the  charge  of 
some  person  competent  to  deal  with  children,  one  who  can 
interest  children  and  who  understands  their  needs.  This  depart- 
ment to  be  equipped  with  books  and  furniture  suitable  to 
children. 

The  committee  would  recommend  that  the  librarian  on 
receipt  of  the  request  have  prepared  lists  of  books  suitable  for 
children  on  such  subjects  as  may  be  required  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  schools.'' 

After  conferences  with  the  board  of  education  and  the 
school  principals  the  library  board  decided  to  try  the  experi- 
ment in  two  of  the  buildings  selected  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  but  lack  of  funds  prevented  the  plan  from  being  carried 
out  that  year  or  since. 
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The  present  relations  between  the  public  library  and  the 
public  schools  are  as  follows: 

Books  for  class  use 

*'Under  the  terms  of  a  joint  agreement  between  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  public  library  and  the  board  of  education^ 
the  public  library  issues  books  from  the  circulating  department 
tor  the  use  of  the  public  schools,  subject  to  certain  regulations. 
The  principal  of  a  school  wishing  to  receive  books  under  this 
arrangement  must  sign  an  agreement  to  become  personally 
liable  to  the  public  library  for  all  fines,  damages  or  losses 
incuiTed  on  books  issued  to  him  or  on  his  order. 

The  public  library  will  issue  a  reasonable  number  of  books 
for  the  use  of  pupils  to  any  teacher  whose  requisition  for  the 
same  is  approved  by  the  principal  of  his  or  her  school  Books 
may  be  retained  for  one  month  and  if  not  returned  at  or  within 
that  time  are  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  library  regarding  fines 
and  penalties. 

The  public  library  does  not  transport  books  between  the 
library  and  schools.  Arrangements  for  this  service  must  be 
made  by  the  principal  with  the  board  of  education. 

The  finding  lists  and  bulletins  of  the  library  are  furnished 
free  of  charge  to  all  public  schools  upon  application  to  the 
librarian. 

Teachers  cards 

Under  the  rules  of  the  library  special  privilege  cards  may 
be  issued  to  teachers  in  the  public  schools  entitling  the  holder 
to  draw  six  books  at  a  time  for  the  use  of  pupils,  subject  to  the 
general  rules  governing  the  circulation  of  books.  These  cards 
are  issued  on  applications  which  must  be  signed  by  some  resi- 
dent property-owner  or  responsible  person  whose  name  appears 
in  the  city  directory,  and  must  be  endorsed  by  the  principal  of 
the  school  with  which  the  applicant  is  connected. 
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Reference  room 

Teachers  will  find  the  assistants  in  the  reference  room  at 
all  times  ready  to  aid  them  in  the  preparation  of  special  read- 
ing lists  for  class  use,  or  to  assist  them  to  ascertain  the 
resources  of  the  library  on  any  subject  they  may  be  investigat- 
ing." 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

In  1892  the  Chicago  free  lending  library  for  the  blind  g'dve  to 
the  public  library  its  collection  of  about  500  books  for  the  blind 
and  these  were  placed  in  a  new  branch  reading-room  at  510  W. 
Madison  street  cataloged  and  ready  for  circulation  in  August. 
When  the  library  moved  into  the  present  building  the  books 
for  the  blind  were  placed  on  the  ground  floor,  west  of  the  Ran- 
dolph street  entrance.  As  there  is  very  little  use  of  them 
at  the  library,  this  room  is  opened  only  upon  request.  Instruc- 
tion in  reading  has  been  given  by  the  Social  and  mutual 
advancement  association.  The  library  hopes  to  receive  the 
$1000  willed  by  Huntington  W.  Jackson  to  the  Chicago  society 
for  home  teaching  of  the  blind,  as  the  society  dissolved  and  gave 
its  books  to  the  public  library.  The  library  has  950  volumes 
which  circulate  mostly  through  the  delivery  stations.  Their 
use  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Books  for  the  blind 

Home  use  Library  ase 

1898-99 617  vols 189  vols 

1900 834  **  124  ** 

1901 858  **  122  " 

1902 1162  **  84  ** 

1903 974  '* 47  '' 

DELIVERY  STATIONS 

The  delivery  station  system  is  one  of  the  special  features 
of  the  Chicago  public  library  which  attracts  visits  from  many 
librarians  and  boards  of  trustees  of  large  city  libraries,  who  are 
planning  similar  extension.    Starting  in  June  1884  with  4  sta- 
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tions,  in  1903  it  had  68, 13  of  them  on  the  north  side,  26  on  the 
south  side,  and  30  on  the  west  side.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
year  1885,  circulation  through  the  stations  was  67271  volumes, 
while  in  1901  it  reached  1164320  volumes  from  sixty-five  sta- 
tions. In  1903  the  station  circulation  fell  to  622972  volumes 
from  68  stations,  owing  to  changed  service  due  to  economy. 
The  circulation  from  the  main  library  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  affected  by  the  stations,  therefore  their  circulation  may 
be  counted  as  a  definite  gain.  In  1896  the  station  circulation 
was  one*half  of  the  whole,  while  in  1901,  it  was  66  per  cent  of 
the  whole.    Its  growth  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Delivery  Station  Circulation 


Namber  of        Circa- 
Tear       Stations         lation 

1884 4 

1886 6 66271 

1886 6 108893 

1887 8 123036 

1888 ,.  8 136682 

1889 9 162006 

1890 18 200267 

1891..... 24 294880 

1892 . . .  .* 28 407790 

1893 29 422812 


Year 

1894.. 

1396.. 

1896.. 

1897.. 

1898.. 

1899.. 

1900.. 

1901.. 

1902.. 

1903.. 


Namber  of  Circo- 

Stations  latioii 

31 446168 

32 646866 

31 692160 

31 631642 

60 744996 

57 1069031 

60 1143391 

65 1164320 

67 1123406 

68 622972 


The  library  prefers  news  stores  for  stations.  The  station 
keeper  receives  a  small  fee  depending  upon  the  circulation  per 
month  and  usually  cares  for  the  station  in  connection  with 
some  regular  business.  The  library  pays  for  transportation  and 
from  1885  to  1902  the  work  was  done  by  contract,  but  in  1902 
the  library  procured  its  own  equipment  of  horses,  harness,  and 
delivery  wagons,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  more  satisfactory 
service,  and  it  has  recently  bought  a  large  automobile  delivery 
wagon  which  does  the  work  of  two  ordinary  wagons.  The 
change  has  not  been  practically  tested  for  the  retrenchment  of 
expenses  in  1902  reduced  the  daily  station  service  to  tri-weekly 
visits,  using  only  three  wagons  instead  of  seven,  causing  such 
long  intervals  and  so  much  uncertainty  that  many  readers 
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stopped  using  their  cards  and  expressed  much  dissatisfaction. 
The  decrease  in  circulation  was  much  more  noticeable  at  the 
stations  than  at  the  main  library.  From  a  circulation  of  11 64320 
volumes  in  1901,  it  fell  to  1123406  volumes  in  1902  (40914  vol- 
umes less)  and  to  622972  volumes  in  1903  (541348  volumes  less 
than  in  1901  and  500434  volumes  less  than  in  1902). 

A  new  feature  in  the  development  of  the  delivery  station 
system  is  the  interest  which  certain  mercantile  and  manufac- 
turing establishments  have  taken  in  securing  the  benefits  of 
the  library  for  their  employees.  The  firm  of  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co  has  opened  in  its  establishment  a  fully  equipped  delivery 
station  for  the  use  of  its  large  force.  One  of  the  clerks  has 
charge  of  the  books  under  the  manager.  The  circulation  of 
this  station  alone  during  the  year  was  15,'290  volumes.  The 
International  harvester  company  (McCormick  works)  has  made 
similar  arrangement  for  its  employees,  and  the  greater  number 
of  the  19,147  volumes  circulated  through  the  Gad's'Hill  settle- 
ment station  were  drawn  for  their  use.  The  books  are  in  charge 
of  the  head  of  the  Technical  school  of  the  company.  The  Sher- 
win-Williams company  of  Pullman  obtains  books  for  its  em- 
ployees through  the  station  located  at  that  place.  The  Fair, 
and  R.  R.  Donnelly  &  sons  also  draw  books  for  their  employees. 
The  firms  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co  and  Mandel  brothers,  whose 
stores  are  located  within  two  blocks  of  the  main  Library,  guar- 
antee the  applications  of  any  of  their  employees  who  may  wish 
to  obtain  a  library  card.  The  Chicago  telephone  company  also 
guarantees  for  the  young  women  operators  in  its  three  large 
exchanges  in  the  center  of  town. 

The  wear  and  tear  on  the  books  in  the  Chicago  Public  Li- 
brary is  shown  in  the  large  number  which  are  condemned  and 
withdrawn  from  circulation  each  year.  The  number  of  volumes 
so  discarded  amounts  sometimes  to  6,(X)0  a  year.  Many  of  them 
books  although  somewhat  dilapidated  are  still  in  usable  condi- 
tion. It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  library  to  send  these  books 
to  the  penal  institutions  in  Cook  county,  and  in  this  manner 
the  libraries  of  the  House  of  correction,  of  the  Cook  county  in- 
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ttrmary,  of  the  county  jail  and  other  institutions  have  received 
a  large  number  of  readable  hooks.  The  stock  of  magazines 
which  are  not  needed  for  binding  is  also  at  timefi  very  large. 
In  iy04  the  library  distributed  about  40,0(K)  numbers  of  mag- 
azines and  illustrated  papers  anioung  the  Cook  county  institu- 
tions. The  water-works  cribs  and  the  Isolation  hospital  have 
also  from  time  to  time  been  liberally  supplied  with  reading 
matter. 

BOOK-BORROWER'S  DELIVERY  COMPANY, 

^his  was  a  private  enterprise  started  in  1884  at  168  Ran- 
dolph street,  to  deliver  and  exchange  public  library  books  once 
a  week  in  all  parU  of  the  city  for  5c  a  week  or  $2  a  year.  The 
public  library  had  no  responsibility  in  the  management  of  the 
company.  The  service  was  satisfactory,  but  the  business  proved 
unremunerative,  and  the  company  retired  in  November  1885, 

BKAJnOH  KEADING  KUOMS 

On  December  1,  1890,  the  first  branch  reading-room  was 
opened  and  three  others  followed  within  six  months.  They 
were  located  in  large  well  lighted  stores  which  were  leased  by 
the  library  for  three  years.  Each  room  was  furnished  with 
tables,  chairs  and  file  cases  and  had  accommodation  for  from 
75  to  100  readers.  A  carefully  selected  list  of  about  75  per- 
iodicals and  a  small  collection  of  standard  reference  books  were 
kept  in  each  room.  These  serve  as  branches  of  the  delivery 
station  system  and  are  open  from  9  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  daily,  in- 
cluding Sundays  and  holidays.  In  1891  the  Hyde  park  lyceum 
which  was  mcorporated  February  22,  1867,  agreed  to  transfer 
to  the  public  library  all  its  books,  pictures,  and  furniture  on 
condition  that  the  board  should  maintain  a  branch  reading- 
room  and  delivery  station  in  Hyde  park.  The  property  was 
accepted  April  1,  1891,  and  1944  volumes  were  transferred,  1167 
volumes  being  added  to  the  general  circulating  department  and 
the  remainder  left  in  Hyde  park  as  a  nucleus  of  a  reference  li- 
brary.   In  June  1901  promient  citizens  on  the  southwest  side 
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petitioned  for  a  branch  reading-room  to  be  stocked  with  not 
only  English  but  with  Bohemian,  German,  and  Polish  books, 
and  promised  to  bear  all  of  the  expenses  of  the  room.  The 
offer  was  favorably  considered  by  the  library.  There  are  at 
present  six  branch  reading-rooms  in  working  order,  having  in 
1903,  12009  volumes  and  586  serials,  with  a  recorded  use  of 
77440  volumes  and  157247  serials  by  162191  visitors.  The  con- 
tinued use  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Branc 

;A  reading- 

room  use 

Year 

No. 

Serials 

Volumes 

Visitors 

Issues 

1891 

4 

289 

1892 

5 

367 

3307 

134914 

48906 
151997 

books 
serials 

1893 

5 

394 

4003 

152393 

65138 
160340 

b 

n 

1894 

6 

141 

5696 

221943 

96283 
192182 

b 
s 

1895 

6 

493 

9248 

265439 

116922 
231518 

b 
s 

1896 

6 

494 

9285 

293513 

126670 
261107 

b 

s 

1897 

6 

614 

9300 

311770 

130998 
274699 

b 

B 

1898 

6 

508 

8750 

310311 

114971 
293224 

b 

s 

1899 

6 

509 

9444 

296113 

108003 

b 

275418 

s 

1900 

6 

502 

9747 

207118 

66131 
197832 

b 

s 

1901 

6 

555 

11749 

204821 

76918 
190028 

b 
s 

1902 

6 

576 

12031 

197577 

88067 
180939 

b 
s 

1903 

6 

586 

12009 

162191 

77440 
157247 

b 
s 

T.  B.  Blagkstone  memorial  branch  library 

Lake  ave  and  49th  st 

The  Chicago  public  library  has  but  one  branch  library. 
On  October  24,  1901,  the  president  of  the  public  library  board 
received  an  offer  from  Mrs  T.  B.  Blackstone  to  erect  and  give 
to  the  citv  of  Chicago  a  branch  public  library  building  as  a 
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memorial  to  her  late  husband,  to  be  known  as  tlie  T.  B,  Black- 
stone  memo  rial  branch  library.  The  site  selected  and  bought 
was  at  the  inte resection  of  49th  street,  Lake  and  Washington 
avenues.  Flans  for  the  building  were  submitted  with  the  offer, 
showing  a  design  in  pure  Grecian  Ionic  style.  The  offer  was 
of  course  promptly  and  gratefully  accepted  by  the  pol>]ic  li- 
brary board  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Chicago,  and  the  build- 
ing proceeded  at  once.  The  materials  are  white  granit-e  for  the 
exterior  and  Italian  marble  tor  the  interior.  There  are  rooms 
for  reading,  reference,  young  people*  librarian,  catalogers^  and 
circulation  and  a  shelving  capacity  for  25000  volumes.  The 
building  cost  $250CKX)  and  was  transferred  to  the  Chicago  pub- 
lic library  on  January  8,  1904.  It  i^  110  ft  x  tiO  ft,  with  uiaiu 
entrance  on  Lake  avenue  up  a  broad  flight  of  granite  steps 
through  a  portico  of  Ionic  columns.  The  plan  is  a  central 
rotunda  from  which  the  different  departments  radiate.  The 
rotunda  is  adorned  with  eight  Ionic  marble  columns,  from 
which  springs  a  dome.  In  the  four  lunettes  of  the  dome  are 
decorative  paintings,  typifying  literature^  fine  arts,  science,  and 
labor.  The  interior  is  finished  in  statuary  marble,  mahogany 
and  marble  mosaic.  The  furniture  is  of  mahogany  in  special 
designs.  The  metal  book  stacks  form  two  stories  with  a  capacity 
of  30,000  volumes.  All  rooms  have  mahogany  wall  cases.  -The 
architect  was  S.  S.  Beman.    The  lunettes  were  by  0.  D.  Grover. 

Chicago  scientific  station  for  brewing    see  Wahl-Henius  insti- 
tute of  fermentology. 

Chicago  teachers  reference  library  143  Dearborn  st 

(30  June  1905)     2200  vols    Open  Wed.  3:45  to  6  p.  m.  Sat.9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m. 
Dewey  classification    Card  catalog 

The  library  was  opened  for  reference  in  October  1904,  by 
the  Chicago  board  of  education,  to  give  city  teachers  oppor- 
tunity to  see  all  the  textbooks  in  one  collection.  Additions  are 
made  only  by  gifts  from  publishers. 
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Chicago  telephone  company 

The  company  has  libraries  for  the  operators  (all  young 
women)  in  its  eleven  outlying  exchanges,  averaging  200  vol- 
umes each,  fully  97  per  cent  fiction.  The  books  are  bought  by 
the  operators  and  the  telephone  company  giving  equal  sums, 
and  may  be  increased  whenever  the  operators  desire  it.  The 
books  belong  to  the  operators  parlor  of  the  exchange  for  which 
they  are  bought.  A  daily  newspaper  and  some  six  or  more 
magazines  are  taken  for  each  operators  parlor  by  the  telephone 
company.  In  the  three  large  exchanges  in  the  center  of  town 
there  are  no  libraries,  the  company  guaranteeing  for  its  opera- 
tors who  get  books  from  the  Chicago  public  library,  and  send- 
ing its  own  wagons  to  exchange  the  books  three  times  a  week. 

Chicago  theological  semimary  81  Ashland  avenue 

Org.  1854    Incorp.  1855    Opened  1859    Cong. 

Hammond  library 

iSO  Jane  1962)    22457  bd  vols    3000  unbd  vols    194  period.    Income  $3600 
Open  8:30-12,  1-5,  7-10.  reading  rooms  at  all  hours. 
Dewey  classification    Dictionary  card  catalog    Open  shelves. 

Steps  were  taken  to  secure  a  library  before  the  seminary 
opened  and  in  1856  it  was  established  for  reference.  In  1875 
the  Rev.  E.  M.  Williams  gave  a  collection  of  works  on  Egypto- 
logy valued  at  $1500.  Later  gifts  of  prominence  are  :  John 
Blatchford  memorial  reference  library  fund,  $10000;  Gates 
alcove  of  missionary  intelligence,  $5000;  Philo  Carpenter  alcove 
library  fund,  $5000;  E.  S.  Jones  alcove  library  fund,  $5000; 
J.  T.  Hyde  alcove  library  fund,  $1000;  Charles  Walker  library 
fund,  $1000;  S.  M.  Moore  library  fund,  $3000;  Alumni  library 
fund,  $1000  and  $2000;  E.  M.  Williams  library  fund,  $2500; 
Patton  building  fund,  $1000;  Norris  alcove  fund,  $5000;  Cush- 
ing  library,  320  volumes;  F.  W.  Gunsaulus  collection  on  Rise 
of  Congregationalism;  George  H.  Wells  library  fund  $10000. 
(The  E.  S.  Jones  fund  and  the  S.  M.  Moore  fund  were  not  pro- 
ductive in  1902-03). 
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In  1882  Col.  C.  G.  Hammond  of  the  New  England  charch 
gave  funds  for  the  present  building  which  was  designed  by  Pat- 
ton  &  Fisher  of  Chicago  and  named  the  Hammond  library.  It 
is  supported  by  endowment,  which  was  $44600  in  1908,  $10000 
of  this  for  administration.  Of  the  remainder  but  $26600  is  pro- 
ductive'of  income.  There  is  much  need  of  funds  for  binding, 
repair,  salaries,  books  and  more  room. 

Though  primarily  a  reference  library  books  may  circulate 
subject  to  recall,  and  outside  readers  are  welcome.  The  read- 
ing-room is  furnished  by  the  students  Y.  M.  C.  A.  There  is  a 
museum  of  Christian  antiquity  illustrating  the  history  of  the 
church,  in  a  room  in  the  Hammond  library.  The  Congregational 
exhibit,  which  secured  the  highest  medal  at  the  World's  Col- 
umbian exposition  was  presented  to  the  seminary.  This  con- 
tains portraits  of  eminent  Congregationalists,  charts  showing 
work  of  churches,  and  photographs  of  Congregational  colleges, 
etc.  The  unique  value  of  this  exhibit  however  is  the  intimate 
connection  shown  in  its  annals  between  Congregationalism  and 
the  development  of  the  Republic.  It  is  hoped  to  continue  this 
collection  to  cover  the  iield  of  the  church  universal.  The 
interior  of  the  building  was  altered  in  1896  and  divided  into 
rooms  for  various  departments  of  theological  study,  exegetical, 
historical,  systematic  and  practical  theology  and  sociology,  the 
alcove  of  missionary  intelligence,  and  the  library  for  the  foreign 
departments,  the  object  being  to  combine  the  advantages  of 
a  general  reference  library  with  those  of  special  reference 
libraries  for  seminary  work.     There  is  also  a  good  music  library. 

Chicago  training  school  for  city,  home  and  foreign  missions 

4949  Indiana  ave 

Est.  1885    (1903)    238  students.    4500  vols  46  period. 
Local  classification     Author  and  title  card  catalog 

Smith  library 

The  library  was  named  for  G.  F.  Smith  who  in  1898  gave 
$1000  for  the  equipment  of  the  building.  $300  was  used  to  buy 
books  which  are  mostly  on  religion  for  reference  only. 
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Chicago  university  Midway  Plaisance  bet  Washington  & 

Jackson  parks 

Est.  1857    Opened  1858    Closed  1886    Re-est  1890  by  John  D.  Rockefeller 

The  present  University  of  Chicago  counts  10,000  volumes 
from  the  Old  University  of  Chicago  library,  and  about  7000  vol- 
umes more  which  were  bought  by  J.  A.  Reichelt  and  deposited 
in  the  Baptist  union  theological  seminary.  The  Old  University  of 
Chicago  library  received  valuable  gifts  froifl  the  publishers 
Sampson  Low  &  company  and  Trtlbner  &  company  of  London, 
and  Sheldon  &  company  of  New  York.  It  also  received  the 
following  special  collections: 

Thompson  library.  This  gift  of  Hon.  H.  M.  Thompson 
contained  a  valuable  collection  of  books  on  horticulture,  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  Bohn  library,  and  many  fine  illustrated  works. 

Tucker  library.  This  contained  over  500  volumes,  mostly 
theological,  given  by  the  family  of  Dr  Elisha  Tucker. 

Hbngstenberg  ubrary.  This  collection  of  12,500  vol- 
umes or  20,000  titles  on  Biblical  literature  from  the  estate  of 
Professor  E.  W.  Hengstenberg  of  the  University  of  Berlin  seems 
to  have  been  used  jointly  by  the  Old  University  of  Chicago  and 
the  Baptist  union  theological  seminary. 

In  1890  Mr  Rockefeller  gave  $1,000,000  on  condition,  among 
other  things,  that  the  Baptist  union  theological  seminary  should 
be  moved  from  Morgan  Park  to  the  university  to  become  its 
divinity  school,  and  that  an  academy  of  the  university  should 
be  established  at  Morgan  Park.  This  brought  to  the  university 
about  40,000  volumes  and  the  Walker  library  building  (see  111. 
libs,  pt  2,  p.  89-90).  In  January  1894  Mr '  Rockefeller  gave 
$50,000  to  be  spent  at  once  for  books  and  apparatus  and  has 
given  $50,000  since  for  books  alone. 

The  present  library  for  purposes  of  administration  is  di- 
vided into  the  general  library,  departmental  libraries,  group 
libraries,  branch  libraries,  and  traveling  libraries  of  the  Uni- 
versity extension. 
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General  Library        Press  building        5Sth  st  &  Ellis  ave 

(30  June  1904)  267016  bd  vole  16000  unbd  vols  1359  period,  income 
varies  Open  8:30-6:30  p.  m.  Dewey  clafwiti cation  Claased  card  oiUlog 
Limited  access  to  ahelvea 

The  library  began  work  September  18y2  with  headquarters 
in  lioom  8,  B  Cobb  hall.  Reference  work  was  limited  to  the 
general  reference  books  in  this  room,  while  individual  work 
was  done  in  the  departmental  libraries  which  were  established 
at  once. 

On  January  3,  1893  the  library  moved  to  one  part  of  a  tem- 
porary building  used  also  by  the  gymnasium  located  at  Lex- 
ington avenue  and  57th  street  In  1902,  it  moved  into  the 
press  building.  58th  street  and  Ellis  avenue,  where  it  expects  to 
stay  until  a  permanent  library  building  in  erected.  The  press 
building  contains  the  bookstore,  printing  department  and 
bindery  oflSces,  all  being  interests  allied  to  the  library,  so  that 
it  is  more  favorably  situated  than  ever  before*  Books  are  or- 
dered and  received  by  the  University  press,  then  sent  to  the  li- 
brary on  the  second  floor.  This  floor  contains  the  administra- 
tion rooms,  and  delivery  desk,  and  a  reading  room  accommoda- 
ting 200  readers.  The  law  school  has  occupied  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration space  on  this  floor  for  the  past  two  years,  hut  the 
completion  of  the  new  law  building  will  free  this  space  for 
general  library  use.  The  third  floor  is  occupied  by  the  book 
stack.  Rare  books  have  been  stored  for  some  years  in  the 
basment  of  Haskell  hall  as  the  former  library  quarters  were  not 
fire  proof.  These  books  still  remain  in  Haskell  hall  as  the 
present  quarters  are  not  large  enough  for  all  books  belonging 
to  the  general  library.  For  lack  of  room,  all  uncataloged 
material  and  books  seldom  used  are  stored  in  neighboring 
buildings,  but  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  readily  accessible.  Sug- 
gested plans  for  a  permanent  library  building  have  been 
approved  and  only  await  funds  to  execute  them.  As  they  are 
so  closely  related  to  the  development  of  the  departmental 
libraries  thty  are  described  under  that  heading. 

The  early  development  of  the  library  was  phenomenal,  the 
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report  for  the  first  year  showing  232,000  volumes  distributed  as 
follows: 


Vols. 

Departmental  libraries 25000 

Recent  gifts 2000 


Vols, 
Baptist  union  theological  seminary. 40000 
Old  University  of  Chicago  library  . .  10000 
Berlin  collection 160000 

The  berlin  library  mentioned  above  or  the  Calvary  library 
as  it  is  also  called  was  bought  in  1892  and  is  the  largest  single 
purchase  which  the  university  library  has  made,  and  at  the 
time  it  was  said  to  be  the  largest  "book-deal"  ever  made  any- 
where. This  library  comprised  the  entire  stock  of  S.  Calvary 
&  CO.  booksellers  of  Frederick  street,  Berlin.  It  was  owned  by 
D.  Simon,  who  offered  it  for  sale  to  the  university.  The  col- 
lection was  examined  for  the  university  by  Dr  M.  Blumenthal 
and  Dr  H.  R.  Munzel,  of  the  Royal  library  of  Berlin  who 
reported  as  follows:  "The  collection  is  one  that  would  require 
many  years  of  incalculable  patience  and  many  thousands  of 
dollars  to  bring  together.  It  is  a  collection  which  will  be  found 
in  a  century  only  once.  It  constitutes  one  of  the  largest  sets 
of  periodicals  to  be  found  anywhere  in  Europe.  Its  files  of 
Academy  journals  are  unsurpassed,  and  it  possesses  some  com- 
plete fiets  not  to  be  found  in  the  Royal  library  of  Berlin;  it  con- 
tains one  of  the  richest  collections  of  classical  archaeological 
works  to  be  found  anywhere,  including  as  it  does,  many  vol- 
umes not  to  be  found  in  the  Royal  library  of  Berlin,  nor  in  the 
British  museum  at  London.  Its  set  of  dissertations  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  world,  and  will  be  entirely  unique  in 
America."  The  board  decided  to  accept  the  offer  and  within 
half  an  hour  after  the  meeting  the  amount  had  been  subscribed 
and  a  cablegram  order  sent.  The  subscribers  were  Martin  A. 
Ryerson,  H.  H.  Kohlsaat,  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  H.  A.  Rust, 
A.  A.  Sprague,  Byron  L.  Smith,  C.  R.  Crane  and  Cyrus  H. 
McCormick. 

Following  is  a  rough  inventory  of  the  collection:  200  early 
manuscripts,  1500  vols  in  paleography,  25000  vols  periodicals, 
15000  vols  Greek  and  Roman  archaeology,  12000  vols  Greek  and 
Latin  classics,  24000  vols  Greek  and  Latin  works  from  15th  to 
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18th  centuries,  1000  vols  Greek  and  Latin  grammar  and  other 
works  of  philology,  2000  vols  general  liDgiiistics  and  orientalis, 
3200  vols  modem  linguistics  and  hij^fcory  of  the  growth  of 
language,  2400  vols  history,  1000  vols  illustrating  works  of  art, 
5000  vols  physics,  mathematics  and  astronomy,  5(KX)  vols  natural 
history,  and  a  complete  stock  of  all  dissertations  that  were 
published  in  Germany.  Material  in  this  collection  has  a  special 
book-plate,  bearing  the  names  of  the,  donors. 

Later  additions  of  special  importance  are  as  follows: 

Xn  1898,  Dr  Nicholas  Senn  gave  68  volumes  of  rare  and 
valuable  books  in  Latin  and  German,  including  rare  works  on 
Luther. 

On  March  15,  1899  the  university  bought  from  the  widow 
of  Associate  professor  George  Baur,  her  husband's  private  col- 
lection of  books  and  pamphlets  on  paleontology.  These  books 
were  distributed  by  subjects  and  shelved  in  the  zoological  build- 
ing. 

On  January  15, 1900  Professor  Hermann  Eduard  von  Hoist 
gave  his  own  libi-ary  of  1250  vols  and  200  pamphlets,  mostly 
historical.  The  conditions  of  the  gift  were  1)  that  the  univer- 
sity should  furnish  Dr  von  Hoist  with  a  catalog  of  these  books 
for  his  own  use,  made  under  his  direction,  2)  each  book  was  to 
be  plainly  labeled  as  a  gift  from  Dr  von  Hoist  but  without 
special  gift-plate  3)  the  university  was  to  defray  all  expense 
of  cataloging  and  transfer  of  the  collection  4)  the  books  were 
to  be  delivered  to  the  general  library  to  await  decision  as  to 
final  destination. 

On  March  12,  1900  Professor  George  Washington  Northrup 
gave  his  private  library  of  1050  vols  and  300-400  pamphlets 
chiefly  on  systematic  theology  and  ethics,  this  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  general  library  and  the  divinity  library.  The  trus- 
tees furnished  Dr  Northrup  a  complete  catalog  of  the  gift. 

In  October  1902  Mr.  Walter  H.  Wilson  of  Chicago  gave  1400 
vols  on  athletic  sports. 

In  cooperation  with  the  alliance  fran9aise  the  university 
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library  is  making  a  collection  of  French  books  having  now 
about  5000  volumes,  mostly  gifts  of  the  government. 

Regular  additions  depend  upon  varying  appropriations  from 
the  trustees  and  upon  a  library  fee  of  $2.50  per  quarter  from 
each  student.  Books  are  ordered  by  the  university  press  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  heads  of  departments  and  approval 
of  the  librarian  as  to  available  funds.  Many  additions  are  re- 
ceived in  exchange  for  University  publications. 

The  library  is  under  the  direction  of  the  university  librar- 
ian subject  to  the  board  of  libraries,  laboratories,  and  museums. 
This  board  consists  of  five  members  nominated  from  university 
faculties  by  the  president  and  elected  by  the  trustees  to  over- 
see the  general  library  and  all  departmental  libraries,  the  gen- 
eral museum  and  all  special  museums,  the  laboratories  of  the 
university  and  the  apparatus  and  material  used  in  the  univer- 
sity. A  director  of  libraries,  laboratories  and  museums  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  trustees  from  among  university  members,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  university  council  which  considers  questions 
relating  to  the  administration  of  the  university.  The  univer- 
sity librarian  is  a  member  of  the  university  senate  which  con- 
siders general  questions  relating  to  the  educational  work  and 
policy  of  the  university. 

The  general  library  is  for  the  use  of  students  in  all  depart- 
ments and  is  mainly  an  undergraduate  library.  It  contains  the 
library  administration  offices,  the  circulating  department  and 
the  traveling  libraries  department.  Each  student  pays  $2.50 
per  quarter  for  use  of  the  library.  Undergraduate  fees  go  to 
the  general  library  while  graduate  fees  go  to  the  departmental 
libraries.  A  matriculated  student  may  borrow  at  one  time 
three  volumes  from  the  general  library  and  keep  them  for  two 
w^eks  with  the  privilege  of  renewal  for  two  weeks.  Fcwrmer 
students  may  continue  to  use  the  library  by  paying  the  library 
fee  of  $2.50  per  quarter.  Individuals  who  are  not  members  of 
the  university  may  have  all  the  privileges  of  the  library  by 
paying  the  library  fee.  I'he  Jibrary  is  free  to  outsiders  for 
reference    and    for    circulation    upon  permit   of  the  board. 
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Complimentary  library  cards  for  a  term  of  four  weeks  or  less 
will  be  issued  by  the  librariaD  to  properly  accredited  scholars 
visiting  Chicago.  Access  to  shelves  is  allowed  in  the  refereoce 
and  readiug-rooni  and  in  the  stack-room  by  penuission. 

All  books  for  the  university  libraries  are  ordered,  received 
and  prepared  for  the  shelves  at  the  general  library.  It  is 
hoped  in  time  to  duplicate  departmental  catalogs  in  the  gen- 
eral library. 

In  1898  the  Chicago  public  library  established  a  sub-station 
at  the  university  which  in  March  1894  was  made  Station  U 
South.  In  1897  the  John  Crerar  library  made  the  university  a 
depository  for  its  card  catalog.  In  February  1899  the  New- 
berry library  granted  to  the  university  the  privilege  of  inter- 
library  loans.  Thus  the  university  students  are  given  easy 
access  to  the  other  large  local  collections.  In  the  spring  of 
1904  a  station  of  the  Book-lovers  library  was  established  at  the 
university  with  50  member*  and  150  volumes,  with  member- 
ghip  limited  to  the  university. 

Departmental  libraries 

Open  8  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 

For  the  year  ending  July  1,  1904  109,352  vols  as  follows: 

Philosophical-historical  group  38038  vols. 

Anthropology 1^82  vols. 

Haskell  hall 12813  vols. 

Classical  group 11278  vols. 

Modern  language  group 17784  vols. 

Mathematics-astronomy  group  .3989  vols. 
Phyiics 1795  vols. 

The  University  of  Chicago  furnishes  the  best  example  in 
the  west  of  a  well  developed  departmental  library  system.  It 
dates  from  the  opening  of  the  university  in  October  1892  when 
the  library  consisted  of  the  general  library  and  about  20  de- 
partmental libraries.  Even  at  the  tirstsome  grouping  of  related 
subjects  was  inevitable  and  this  tendency  has  increased.  These 
libraries  were  intended  for  research  libraries  for  graduate  stu- 
dents while  the  general  library  was  to  serve  the  undergrad. 
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Geology-Geography 5675  vols. 

Chemistry 2085  vols. 

Biology 13407  vols. 

Publfc  speaking 298  vols. 

Music 217  vols. 

Physical  culture 691  vols. 
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uates  and  to  be  the  circulating  department  and  general  refer- 
ence department  for  the  whole  university.  In  theory  the  books 
were  to  be  duplicated  in  the  general  library.  Expense,  how- 
ever, prohibited  general  duplication  and  the  inadequate  supply 
of  books  in  the  general  library  as  well  as  its  inconvenient  tem- 
porary quarters,  made  it  necessary  in  the  early  years  to  open 
departmental  libraries  to  undergraduates. 

The  departmental  libraries  are  an  organic  part  of  the  uni- 
versity library  and  are  therefore  under  the  direction  of  the 
university  librarian.  A  superintendent  of  departmental  li- 
braries is  appointed  to  have  general  oversight  of  their  admin- 
istration and  to  report  to  the  board  of  libraries,  laboratories, 
and  museums.  A  library  inspector  is  chosen  from  the  library 
staff  to  inspect  each  departmental  library  and  to  report  to  the 
university  librarian.  A  departmental  adviser  for  each  depart- 
mental library  is  selected  by  the  head  of  each  department  and 
by  the  President  from  the  teaching  force  of  that  department. 
Two  graduate  students  or  fellows  are  appointed  as  attendants 
in  each  departmental  library  each  one  to  serve  two  hours  a 
day.  Each  group  library  is  in  charge  of  a  library  assistant  and 
the  library  advisers  of  all  group  libraries  are  ex  officio  members 
of  the  library  board.  Branch  libraries  are  governed  by  the 
same  rules  and  regulations  as  above.  They  are  an  organic  part 
of  the  university  library  system,  differing  only  from  other  de- 
partmental libraries  by  being  at  a  distance  from  the  university. 
At  present  there  are  two  branch  libraries  at  the  Yerkes  astro- 
nomical observatory  at  Lake  Geneva  and  at  the  Morgan  park 
academy. 

The  head  of  a  department  may  order  books  to  the  limit  of 
his  library  funds,  but  books  useful  to  several  departments  are 
kept  in  the  general  library  unless  duplicated.  Books  are 
ordered  through  the  general  library  and  accessioned  and 
labeled  there,  but  they  are  classified  and  cataloged  by  the  de- 
partmental library  attendants  under  direction  of  the  general 
library  although  not  according  to  a  uniform  system.  Books  in 
these  libraries  are  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  departmental 
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libraries,  except  such  as  may  be  loaned  to  the  department  by 
the  general  library.  Books  may  be  transferred  from  one  de- 
partraental  library  to  another  or  to  the  general  library  by 
agreement  between  the  parties  concerned.  They  are  primarily 
for  reference  and  special  research  but  they  may  be  loaned  by 
special  permission.  A  growing  conviction  that  the  departmen- 
tal system  was  becoming  unwieldy  but  that  its  curtailment  was 
dangerous,  led  in  1903  to  the  decision  that  the  only  solution  of 
the  problem  was  to  combine  departmental  libraries  so  far  as 
possible  with  the  general  library,  and  to  plan  future  buildings 
with  this  in  view. 

As  early  as  November  28, 1896  a  committee  on  departmen- 
tal libraries  reported  to  the  board  of  libraries,  laboratories  and 
museums  that  the  system  of  departmental  libraries  did  not  give 
greatest  convenience  for  research  on  account  of  overlapping 
of  subjects.  They  recommended  keeping  a  simple  departmental 
library  down  to  3000  volumes  and  compound  departmental 
libraries  down  to  6000  volumes.  When  a  library  having  this 
number  of  volumes  ordered  new  books  it  should  send  an  equal 
number  to  the  general  library.  Each  head  of  a  department 
should  then  have  his  annual  appropriation  in  two  parts,  one  for 
departmental  books  and  one  for  books  for  the  general  library 
recommended  by  him*  This  was  laid  on  the  table  until  Jan- 
uary SO,  1897  and  all  instructors  invited  to  be  present  to  join 
in  the  discussion,  but  nothing  further  was  done  until  October 
1900. 

On  September  28,  1900  the  UmversUif  record  published  the 
following  brief  on  a  proposition  to  be  considered  by  the  univer- 
sity congregation  October  2,  1900, 

PROPOSITION^  That  a  limit  should  be  put  in  the  near 
future  to  the  development  of  the  departmental  library  system. 

Affirmative  1)  Advantage  of  departments  whose  interests 
and  relationships  are  wide-spread.  2)  Convenience  of  scholars 
from  a  distance,    3)  Facilitate  practical  administi-atlon. 

Negative  1)  All  departmental  libraries  should  be  in  con- 
nection  with  clas  "        ^ispensable  to  laboratories. 
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3)  Visitors  convenience  must  be  subordinated  to  local  needs. 

4)  Secure  concentration  by  general  catalog  in  general  library 
and  underground  book  railways.  5)  Transfer  some  departmen- 
tal libraries  to  library  building.  6)  Only  practical  way  to  keep 
general  library  within  limits. 

It  was  considered  necessary  to  settle  the  question  as  a  mat- 
ter of  educational  policy  before  building  a  library  or  depart- 
mental buildings.  The  discussion  on  October  2, 1900  raised  the 
following  questions: 

1.  Is  it  wise  to  maintain  a  departmental  library  system 
as  against  a  general  library  system? 

2.  If  the  former,  should  the  libraries  be  in  departmental 
buildings  or  in  or  about  a  single  building? 

As  it  was  evident  that  the  needs  of  the  several  classes  of 
users  varied  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

1.  To  retain  the  departmental  system. 

2.  To  appoint  a  committee  of  three  for  each  group  of 
departments  recognized  by  the  board  of  libraries,  laboratories, 
and  museums  to  consider  and  recommend  respecting  the  group 
represented,  as  to  what  is  best  for  it  and  for  the  university  in 
general. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  university  congregation  on  October  26, 
1900  these  committees  reported  as  follows: 

Classical:  Favor  departmental  system  as  at  present, 
except  to  provide  special  reading  and  study  room  for  junior  col- 
lege students.     (Majority). 

Favor  general  library  with  departmental  collection  for 
chemistry,  with  drawing  books  for  advanced  course^  at  instruc- 
tor's request,  and  keeping  in  central  reading-room  current  num- 
bers of  all  journals  in  all  departments.     (Minority). 

Modern  language:  Favor  centralization  except  for  labor- 
atory  collections,  keeping  integrity  of  departmental  libraries  as 
much  as  possible  and  arranging  related  groups  near  together. 

Haskell:  (Divinity  school.  Semitic  language  and  com- 
parative religion).  Favor  departmental  libraries  in  general 
library  building  with  branches  in  departmental  buildings,  the 
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only  permanent  deposits  there  having  daplicates  in  the  general 
library,  others  being  on  deposit  only  through  one  quarter. 

Historical:  Favor  departmental  library  system,  with 
department  control,  with  maximum  concentration  of  libraries 
and  uniformity  of  administration.  Would  agree  to  departmen- 
tal libraries  in  general  library  building.  Need  expert  supervis- 
ion. 

Philosophioal:  Favor  centralization  of  arrangement. 
Must  be  near  social  and  historical  group.  Favor  department 
control.  Would  agree  to  depai'tmental  libraries  in  general 
library  building. 

Mathematical:    Used  only  by  students  of  the  departments. 

Biological:  Favor  departmental  libraries  in  general  library 
building  with  telephonic  communication  and  speedy  transfer 
of  books  from  library  to  laboratory.  Laboratory  collection  in 
departmental  buildings  as  branch  libraries  v^ith  adequate  sup- 
ervision. 

Chemistry:  Favor  departmental  library  in  Kent  labora- 
tory with  general  sets  in  general  library  and  special  reserves 
for  undergraduates  as  needed. 

Physios:  Favor  departmental  libraries  though  not  so  large 
as  now. 

Geology:  Favor  complete  departmental  library. 

It  was  then  moved:  That  the  congregation  having  favored 
maintenance  of  a  departmental  library  system 

1.  Departmental  libraries  of  all  groups  (except  3)  be  placed 
in  the  general  library  building,  maintaining  separate  existence. 

2.  AH  departments  whose  departmental  libraries  are  in 
the  general  library  building  have  branch  libraries  in  lecture 
halls. 

3.  Certain  scientific  departments  continue  to  maintain 
their  main  departmental  libraries  in  their  departmental  build- 
ings. 

The  congregation  was  not  ready  to  approve  and  the  matter 

was  referred  to  the  board  of  libraries,  laboratories  and  museums. 

The  question  was  presented  to  the  board  on  February  23, 
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1901  recommending  1)  a  general  library  2)  a  series  of  group  li- 
braries in  the  central  library  building  3)  a  series  of  local  li- 
braries (a)  research  (b)  undergraduate,  this  to  influence  the 
plan  of  a  library  building  and  until  such  new  building  should 
be  erected,  each  department  or  group  to  have  only  one  library 
and  that  in  its  departmental  building.  This  was  adopted  March 
16,  1901.  The  decision  of  the  board  was  presented  to  the  con- 
gregation on  March  20,  1901  but  action  was  postponed  to  a 
special  meeting  to  be  called  in  the  spring  quarter.  No  further 
action  is  recorded  until  June  1902. 

Upon  request  of  the  congregation  made  June  16,  1902  the 
board  of  trustees  on  June  24,  1902  appointed  a  joint  commis- 
sion on  library  building  and  policy.  The  commission  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  past  growth  of  the  several  departments  of 
the  university  to  form  a  judgment  respecting  their  require- 
ments, also  of  the  growth  of  the  departmental  libraries  and  the 
general  library  comparing  these  results  with  reports  of  other 
university  libraries.  The  commission  on  August  12,  1902 
recommended  to  the  board  of  trustees  that  the  departmental  li- 
braries of  the  so-called  humanities  groups  1)  philosophy  2) 
historical  and  social  sciences  3)  classics  4)  modern  languages  5) 
oriental  languages  6)  divinity  school  7)  law  school,  be  located 
in  the  buildings  of  these  groups  and  schools  but  so  connected 
with  the  general  library  as  to  make  communication  between 
these  libraries  as  easy  as  possible;  further  that  the  sites  as- 
signed for  the  several  buildings  adjoin  the  site  of  the  general 
library  and  that  the  several  buildings  be  connected  by  bridges; 
that  in  each  of  these  buildings  there  be  a  library  for  graduate 
and  senior  college  students  and  that  other  books  be  in  the  gen- 
eral library,  further  that  the  general  library  have  a  large  read- 
ing room  and  a  union  catalog;  that  provision  be  made  for 
transferring  books  from  one  library  to  another;  and  that  the 
scientific  libraries  be  in  the  departmental  buildings.  The  sug- 
gestions were  submitted  to  Shepley,  Rutan  and  Coolidge,  archi- 
tects, who  pronounced  them  feasible  and  the  report  of  the  com- 
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rnittee  was  adopted,  first  by  the  faculty  and  then  by  the  board 
of  trustees  in  August  1903, 

The  plans  suggest  for  the  general  library  a  building  90x216 
feet  and  100  feet  high,  extending  108  feet  east  and  west  of  the 
center  of  the  south  line  of  the  univei-sity;  that  on  the  east  of 
this  and  joined  to  it  there  shall  be  a  building  60x168  feet  for 
the  historical  and  social  sciences;  that  on  the  west  there  shall 
be  a  building  60x152  feet  for  the  modern  languages;  that  west 
of  thiSj  on  the  corner,  shall  be  the  building  for  the  classics, 
separated  from  the  modern  language  building  by  20  feet  but 
connected  on  the  third  tioor  by  an  inclosed  bridge;  that  north 
of  the  building  for  the  historical  and  social  sciences  shall  he  the 
law  building  50x170  feet,  connected  by  a  bridge  on  the  third 
floor;  that  north  of  this  and  connected  by  a  bridge  be  the  phil- 
osophy building*  North  of  the  modern  language  site  there 
now  stands  the  building  of  the  Oriental  languages  30x170  feet 
which  will  be  connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  modern  language 
building  and  the  general  library  building.  North  of  this  will 
be  the  divinity  building  connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  Orien- 
tal building.  The  group  of  eight  buildings  will  measure  650 
feet  along  the  top  from  east  to  west  and  420  feet  from  north  to 
south,  with  a  central  court  216x280  feet  The  reading-rooms 
in  all  of  these  buildings  will  be  on  the  top  floor^  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  classical  building  and  passage  from  one  to  the  other 
will  be  provided. 

Beneath  the  reading-room  of  the  general  library  will  be 
the  stacks  and  administration  and  storage  rooms.  In  the  lower 
stories  of  the  other  buildings  will  be  lecture  rooms  and  offices. 
The  libraries  will  I'e  fitted  with  elevators,  telephones,  and  me- 
chanical carriers.  Each  departmental  library  will  contain  on 
open  shelves  the  books  most  in  demand  while  the  general  li- 
brary will  contain  books  not  in  immediate  demand,  duplicates^ 
and  books  for  general  circulation.  The  departmental  libraries 
will  contain  altogether  from  200.000  to  300,000  volumes.  The 
main  stack  has  a  capacity  of  from  l,5OO,O0CJ  to  1,750,000  vol- 
umes.   The  central  reading-room  will  contain  a  union  catalog 
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of  all  departments  and  the  general  reference  books.  The  de- 
partmental reading-rooms  will  necessarily  duplicate  many  of 
these  reference  books.  Space  for  700  to  1000  desks  has  been 
planned  for  and  study  tables  will  be  provided  in  the  stacks.  All 
of  these  libraries  will  be  subject  to  the  oversight  of  the  head 
librarian  and  control  of  the  board  of  libraries,  laboratories  and 
museums,  and  administration  will  be  centralized  in  the  general 
library.* 

The  changes  in  policy  which  have  been  made  during  the 
ten  years  of  experience  are 

1 )  Stricter  oversight  over  departmental  libraries 

2)  Development  of  the  group  system 

3)  Development  of  the  general  library  as  an  under-graduate 
reference  and  circulating  library. 

Divinity  school  Haskell  Oriental  museum 

East  of  Cobb  Hall 

Est.  1865      Baptist  union  theolof^ical  seminary      Opened  1867  Chicago 
1877  at  Morgan  Park    1892  Chicago  university  divinity  schools 
(30  June  1904)    12813  bd  vols  178  period.    Open  8:30  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 
Dewey  classification    Card  catalog. 

The  library  was  begun  during  the  first  year  of  the  semi- 
nary and  has  been  formed  by  the  union  of  several  rare  and 
famous  collections  as  follows: 

Hbngstbnbbrg  oollbotion:  In  July  1869  the  library  of  E. 
W.  Hengstenberg,  professor  of  dogmatic  theology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  was  bought.  This  comprises  12,500  volumes 
or  over  20,000  titles  on  Biblical  literature  containing  the  best 
collection  in  existence  on  the  Anabaptists.  With  the  books 
was  Professor  Hengsten  berg's  catalog  of  his  library  in  his  own 
handwriting.  It  consisted  of  an  alphabetic  author  list  and  a 
subject  list  in  blank  books,  with  full  notes. 

Ide  oollbotion:  In  1872,  the  library  of  Dr  George  B.  Ide, 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  was  bought  for  the  seminary.    This  com- 

*  In  1906  the  trustees  announced  their  purpose  to  secure  $1,600,000  through 
popular  subscription  to  erect  this  buflding  as  the  Harper  memorial  library,  in  honor 
of  the  late  president  of  the  university. 
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prised  30(K)  volumes  of  selected  works  in  theology  and  in  classi- 
cal and  English  literature.  An  author  and  classed  catalog 
came  with  it, 

COLWELL   LIBRARY    OF   THE    AMERICAN  BiBLE  UNION:    In   1885, 

Dr  T.  M.  Cohvell,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  gave  to  the  seminary  the 
valuable  library  of  the  American  Bible  union.  This  comprised 
5000  volumes  collected  with  great  care  and  a  great  expense,  by 
Dr  T.  J,  Conant  while  translating  the  Bible,  and  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  translation  collections  in  existence.  This  col- 
lection was  well  arranged  and  cataloged,  but  latter  a  special 
catalog  was  made  by  the  librarian  of  the  seminary.  This  is 
arranged  by  class  and  accession  number,  with  full  descriptive 
notes.  Many  of  the  books  are  from  the  Van  Voorst  library  in 
Amsterdam  representing  an  accumulation  of  two  centuries. 

In  addition  to  these  special  collections  the  seminary  re- 
ceived the  Old  University  of  Chicago  library  of  over  7000  vol- 
umes, which  was  bought  by  J.  A.  Reichelt. 

These  libraries,  together  with  the  original  library  of  the 
Baptist  Union  theological  seminary^  which  consisted  largely  of 
books  in  history,  science,  sociology,  and  literature  were  classi- 
fied by  the  Dewey  decimal  system,  somewhat  modified,  and  ar- 
ranged as  one  library,  with  a  three-fold  catalog,  by  author, 
title,  and  subject.  When  transferred  to  the  divinity  school  of 
the  university,  such  books  as  related  to  other  departments  were 
distributed  to  them,  while  those  belonging  strictly  to  a  divinity 
library  were  placed  with  the  books  in  Semitic  and  comparative 
religion  in  Haskell  Oriental  museum.  This  collection  is  usually 
called  the  Haskell  library,  and  is  subject  to  departmental  li- 
brary rules.  Books  now  are  added  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  heads  of  the  different  departments  represented  in  this 
library.    The  appropriations  vary. 

While  at  Morgan  park,  a  new  library  building  was  opened 
in  1887,  a  reading  room  association  supplied  the  reading  room 
with  religious  and  secular  periodicals,  by  an  annual  fee  of  $1.75 
from  each  student  and  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  period- 
icals.   Now  Haskell  library  receives  about  125  periodicals  as 
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exchanges  for  the  Biblical  world,  American  journal  of  theology, 
and  American  journal  of  Semitic  languages,  published  by  the 
University,  while  others  are  secured  by  subscription. 

Rush  medical  college       West  Han-ison  st  bet  Hermitage 

ave  &  Wood  st 

Est  1837    Opened  1843    1874  Chicago  university  medical  dept     1887  Lake 
Forest  university  medical  dept    1898  affiliated  with  Chicago  university. 
(31  May  1903)  10300  bd  vols  2,000  unb  vols  183  period    Circ  winter  quarter 
11004  vols. 

Little  information  has  been  secured  about  the  early  library. 
A  library  room  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1869-70  and  in  that 
year  an  extra  fee  of  $5. was  charged  for  the  new  chair  of  Oph- 
thalmology, this  fee  being  appropriated  for  additions  to  the 
museum  and  library.  In  the  fall  of  1898  the  uew  administra- 
tion took  steps  toward  establishing  a  library  and  rooms  were 
fitted  up  in  a  large  building  west  of  the  laboratory.  In  1901 
the  library  moved  to  the  ground  floor  of  the  old  college  build- 
ing in  rooms  formerly  used  by  the  Central  free  dispensary. 
Here  its  usefulness  has  greatly  increased. 

The  nucleus  of  the  library  wasjt  number  of  complete  files  of 
periodicals  and  miscellaneous  books  given  or  bought  by  the  de- 
partment of  pathology.  Beginning  with  January  1899,  130 
periodicals  were  subscribed  for.  The  library  has  received  mauy 
gifts  from  faculty  members,  alumni,  medical  publishers  and 
other  friends,  the  largest  being  the  Allen  collection,  1410  vol- 
umes, given  to  the  Presbyterian  hospital  by  J.  Adams  Alleu,  a 
former  president  of  Rush  college  and  transferred  August  17, 
•1899  to  Rush  college  library  through  the  kindness  of  the  hospi- 
tal managers  and  of  Charles  L.  Allen,  the  donor's  son.  Other 
important  gifts  have  been  from  Professor  H.  M.  Lyman,  Dr  W. 
H.  Cook  of  Coffeen,  111.,  Professor  H.  C.  Wood  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Professor  Christian  Fenger.  The  Fenger  collection  has 
been  distributed.  Tablets  have  been  erected  to  Messrs  Allen, 
J.  P.  Ross  and  Fenger.  The  library  tries  to  exchange  its  many 
duplicates  through  the  medium  of  the  Association  of  medical 
librarians. 
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On  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Senn  building  there  is  the  befi^in- 
ning  of  an  historical  collection  of  surgical  instruments,  books^ 
portraits,  and  similar  articles  illustrating  the  development  and 
history  of  medicine,  especially  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

One  number  of  the  University  record  each  year  is  devoted 
to  Rush  medical  college. 

Law  school  Midway  Plaisance 

Est.  3S58    Chicago  tiniverHity  law  dept    1873  Union  college  of  Uw^  with 
Chicago  a  ni  verity    antl    North  western    nnlveraity     1891     North  wee  tern 
imiversity  law  school     1802  present  law  school  of  Chicago  nniveraity  est. 
(31  Jan.  1903)  22000  vole  75  period.     Open  S  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.    Special  das- 
aifit^tion    Author  card  catalog. 

Until  1870  students  depended  upon  the  law  library  of  one 
of  the  professors  which  was  placed  in  the  lecture  room*  In 
1870  they  were  allowed  free  use  of  books  in  the  Chicago  law  insti- 
tute, but  in  1870-71  a  library  fee  of  50  cents  a  term  was  required. 
In  1871  the  law  school  building  w^as  destroyed  in  the  great  fire. 

The  law  school  of  the  present  University  of  Chicago  was 
organized  in  October  1902,  and  was  located  temporarily  on  the 
second  and  third  floors  of  the  press  building  in  connection  with 
the  general  library.  On  the  third  floor  were  the  library  and 
reading-room.  The  books  were  on  wall  shelves  in  the  reading- 
room  and  in  an  adjoining  stack  room.  The  reading-room  was 
lighted  from  three  sides  and  had  seating  capacity  for  100.  The 
dean's  oflBce  and  the  professors  study  tables  were  in  the  library, 
making  the  temporary  quarters  very  crowded. 

In  April  1904  the  new  building  of  the  law  school  was  ready 
for  occupancy.  It  is  of  stone  in  the  English  Gothic  style  and 
is  situated  in  the  main  quadrangle  of  the  university.  It  will 
be  connected  By  covered  passages  with  the  general  library  of 
the  university  and  with  the  buildings  of  the  historical  depart- 
ments when  the  latter  are  erected.  On  a  mezzazine  floor  above 
the  first  floor  is  the  stack  room,  9  ft  high,  occupying  this  entire 
floor,  and  having  a  capacity  of  125000  volumes.  Here  also  are 
the  administration  rooms.  Above  is  the  reading-room,  a  great 
hall  180  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide,  with  timbered  roof  and 
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and  clere-story  windows,  and  wall  shelving  for  25000  volumes. 
This  library  had  the  unusual  experience  of  beginning  with 
18000  volumes  costing  $50000.  It  now  numbers  22000  volumes 
and  with  few  exceptions  contains  all  American,  English,  Irish, 
Scotch,  Canadian,  Australian,  New  Zealand  and  higher  Indian 
reports.  Codes  and  statutory  revisions  are  practically  complete 
for  English  speaking  jurisdictions.  Many  state  session  laws 
are  complete,  most  states  running  back  50  or  75  years.  All 
English  and  American  legislative  publications  in  current  use 
and  many  old  English  treatises  of  historic  value  are  there  as 
well  as  a  nearly  complete  set  of  Old  Baily  and  century  sessions 
cases.  A  working  library  in  foreign  law  is  growing.  The  books 
are  classified  as  textbooks,  reports,  statute  and  session  law, 
periodicals,  trials,  and  foreign  law.  Under  each  class,  books 
are  arranged  alphabetically.    An  author  catalog  is  in  progress. 

School  of  education        Scammon  Court  bet  Kimbark  and 

[Monroe  ave 

£et.  1899  by  Mrs  Emmons  Blaine  as  Chicago  institute  1901  Chicago  uni- 
versity school  of  education  1903  acquired  Chicago  manual  training  school 
and  south  side  academy. 

(30  June  J902)  11040  bd  vols  3200  unbd  vols  70  period.  Cir.  6057  vols. 
Income  varies  Open  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  Mon.  to  Fri.,  9  to  12  Sat.  Dewey 
classification    Dictionary  card  catalog    Open  shelves 

The  library  was  established  in  1899  by  Col.  Francis  W. 
Parker,  the  institute's  first  president,  with  a  gift  of  4000  vol- 
umes, and  the  Chicago  manual  training  school  in  1903  brought 
1000  volumes  as  well  as  a  deposit  of  500  volumes  belonging 
io  the^  Americafi  electrical  society.  Although  founded  as  inde- 
pendent, the  library  has  become  a  departmental  library  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  It  occupies  part  of  the  second  story  of 
the  school  building  and  is  used  by  students,  teachers,  and 
parents. 

There  is  a  large  collection  of  pictures  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  classified  for  the  various  departments,  and  a  growing 
collection  of  lantern  slides.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Chicago 
institute  courses  in  library  economy  adapted  to  schools  have 

been  given  by  the  librarian. 
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Mingao  Park  academy  see  Morgan  park.     George  C,  Walker 
library,     IIU  libs  pt  2,  p,  89-90 

f  Settlement  house  library  4638  Asbland  ave  &  4630 

[Gross  ave 

Chicago  public  library  station  11*  aouth*  1300  vole  Settleirient  library  open 
on  request  Station  open  1:30  to  8  p.  m.  Reading-room  opea  alt  day  and 
eveamg 

The  University  of  Chicago  settlement  was  established  in 
1894  by  the  philanthropic  committee  of  the  Christian  union  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  was  incorporated  in  1898,  receiv- 
ing regular  financial  support  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
settlement  league  which  was  formed  in  October  1895  by  the 
ladies  connected  with  the  university  faculty.  It  is  situated  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Union  stock  yards  and  has  from  the  beginning 
occupied  rooms  over  stores,  changing  only  to  larger  quarter*^.  In 
1899  a  gymnasium  was  built  at  4630  Gross  avenue  and  this  con- 
tains an  auditorium,  play  room,  manual  training  room,  and  resrd- 
ing-room.  During  the  first  three  years  of  the  settlement's  exist- 
ence a  library  of  1300  volumes  was  collected  from  various 
sources,  for  the  use  of  the  neighbors  and  their  children.  It  was 
open  several  times  a  week  and  the  occasion  was  made  a  social 
gathering,  with  story-telling,  music,  and  art  talks.  When  the 
circulation  reached  800  volumes  a  month,  a  library  station  was 
secured  for  the  settlement  from  the  Chicago  public  library  and 
placed  in  the  gymnasium  building,  which  has  a  weekly  attend- 
ance of  over  1500  people.  In  1899  the  circulation  for  this  sta- 
tion was  16000  volumes  but  during  the  past  two  years  it  has 
been  much  less  owing  to  less  frequent  deliveries  from  the  main 
library.  The  original  settlement  library  is  reserved  for  use  of 
clubs,  classes  and  special  cases  and  is  strong  in  sociology,  his- 
tory and  standard  poetry  and  tiction.  Carefully  graded  lists 
are  prepared  for  school  children  and  much  help  is  given  to 
adults  in  the  selection  of  reading  matter.  In  the  early  days, 
the  settlement  used  several  home  libraries  circulated  by  the 
Chicago  children's  aid  society,  then  by  the  Armour  institute 
library  school  and  later  by  the  Chicago  library  club. 
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Alumni  library  and  museum 

The  alumni  association  announced,  in  April  1894,  their  in- 
tention of  establishing  an  Alurani  library  and  museum  to  con- 
tain student  publications,  class  books,  class,  athletic  or  univer- 
sity pictures,  or  anything  else  of  interest  to  the  graduate.  At 
present  such  material  will  be  kept  in  the  alumni  room,  but 
efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  permanent  headquarters  for  the 
association. 

Alumnae  loan  library 

500  vols 

This  library,  consisting  of  text  books  used  in  the  uni- 
versity, was  established  about  1899  and  is  supported  by  the 
alumoae  association  of  the  university.  Any  student  may  rent 
the  books  at  25  cents  a  quarter  per  volume.  The  books  are 
kept  in  the  basement  of  Haskell  hall,  and  the  library  was  at 
first  cared  for  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the  association 
but  an  effort  was  made  to  have  the  university  allow  a  student 
part  tuition  for  this  work.  The  library  has  been  self  support- 
ing, but  is  hampered  by  the  frequent  change  of  textbooks  at  the 
university. 

Traveling  libraries 

Traveling  libraries  have  been  sent  out  by  the  university 
since  October  1892  in  connection  with  the  university  extension 
division  of  the  university. 

University  extension  has  six  departments,  one  of  which  is 
the  library  department  whose  object  is  to  provide  works  of 
reference  for  students  of  the  university  extension  division,  and 
such  others  as  may  be  admitted  to  its  privileges;  and  to  encour- 
age the  better  utilization  of  existing  library  facilities.  Its 
plan,  as  stated  in  the  Register  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Local  centers.  Where  the  subject  permits  and  the  lec- 
turer wishes,  a  traveling  library  of  about  20  volumes  will  be 
sent  to  the  center  for  the  course,  to  be  kept  for  reference  or 
loaned  to  individual  students,  as  the  local  committee  may  de- 
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cide.  The  fee  for  the  course  of  lecture  studies  will  include  pay- 
ment for  the  traveling  library  except  that  the  local  center  pays 
transportation  both  ways, 

(2)  Individual  stmlrnlH.  Any  one  may  borrow  from  the 
library  department  works  of  reference  on  his  special  subject, 
not  more  than  two  works  being  loaned  at  one  time. 

(3)  Colleges^  high  schools,  normal  schools,  summer  schools^ 
and  Ipachers  instil ates  may  borrow  from  the  library  department 
a  loan  library  of  selected  volumes  for  use  during  special  courses, 
the  fees  varying. 

Traveling  libraries  are  not  to  be  kept  longer  than  three 
months  for  a  lecture  course  of  six  weeks  nor  longer  than  six 
months  for  a  lecture  course  of  twelve  weeks.  Each  book  sent 
out  contains  a  slip  indicating  the  price  at  which  it  may  be 
bought,  with  transportation  charges  added.  The  department 
offers  to  maintain  a  clearing  bouse  for  libraries  and  individuals. 
When  books  are  not  in  use  at  university  extension  centers  they 
circulate  at  the  university.  The  following  comparison  of  fig- 
ures shows  the  development  in  this  line  of  work  in  ten  years. 

1892-3  1902-8 

Namber  volmneB 1100  4863 

Volumes  issued 1754  3962 

Number  of  libraries  sent  out 64  98 

To  different  states 4  11 

•    To  different  cities 30  77 

No.  libraries  bought 24 

No  books  bought 795 

No.  b<K)ks  sold 319 

Library  training 

The  class  study  department  of  the  university  extension 
division  of  the  university  offered  courses  in  library  economy 
from  December  1896  to  April  1903.  This  was  introduced  at 
the  request  of  the  director  of  the  bureau  of  information  of  the 
Illinois  state  library  association  and  was  intended  for  the  gen- 
eral student,  teachers  and  club  women.  The  director  of  the 
Armour  institute  library  school  gave  the  first  course  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  in  December  1896.    Lectures  were  given  to  several 
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other  outside  centers,  but  from  January  1897  courses  were  reg- 
ularly given  at  the  university.  The  demand  seemed  to  change 
the  original  plan  and  the  work  was  given  more  for  the  library 
assistants  than  the  general  reader.  The  class  study  depart- 
ment held  classes  once  a  week  for  a  two  hour  session.  A 
major  subject  required  60  hours  instruction  and  a  minor  re- 
quired 30  hours.  All  of  these  courses  were  discontinued  with 
the  spring  quarter  of  1903. 

Chicago  woman's  medical  school  337-9  S.  Lincoln  st 

Est.  1870  Woman's  hospital  medical  school  Later  Woman's  medical  col- 
lege of  Chicago  1892-1900  Northwestern  university  Woman's  medical  college 

Eable  library 

66S  vols    17  period. 

The  Earle  library  was  founded  by  the  class  of  1894  in  mem- 
ory of  Dr  Charles  Warrington  Earle,  dean  of  the  faculty,  and 
was  given  to  the  alumni  association  that  year.  It  is  a  refer- 
ence library  for  students  and  alumni,  cared  for  by  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  three  from  the  alumni  association  and  three  from  the 
faculty.  At  the  time  of  the  founding  there  were  two  books  in 
the  library.  The  faculty  gave  a  room,  and  many  gifts  were 
added,  notably  from  Mrs  Earle.  In  1898-99  the  library  com- 
mittee asked  the  alumnae  for  gifts  in  order  to  fit  up  space 
formerly  occupied  by  the  department  of  pharmacy  for  a  readr 
ing  room  and  loan  library  for  students  and  for  decorating  and 
refurnishing  the  room  originally  assigned,  to  be  used  hence- 
forth as  the  reference  library  for  the  alumnae  association. 
The  alumnae  responded  by  assuming  the  expense  of  fitting  up 
a  reading  room  on  the  third  floor,  and  the  committee  intends 
to  build  up  laboratory  collections  of  reference  books. 

Chicago  young  men's  christian  association  library 

153  LaSalle  st 

(30  June  1902)  1500  bd  vols  150  unbd  vols  254  period.  Income  $450 
Open  8:30  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  Dewey  classification  Card  catalog  Open 
shelves 
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The  Chicago  Y.  M.  C,  A.  was  organized  June  20, 1858,  and 
located  in  the  Methodist  church  block,  corner  Clark  and  Wash- 
ington streets  until  its  own  buildiug  was  finished  in  1867.  In 
1865  a  soldiers  library  and  reading-room  were  furnished  by  the 
association  in  a  building  erected  by  the  Christian  commission. 
The  new  building,  called  Farwell  hall  in  honor  of  John  V.  Far- 
well,  who  gave  land  on  Madison  street  between  Clark  and  La- 
Sal  le  streets  was  dedicated  September  29, 1867  and  contained  a 
library  and  reading-room.  This  was  burned  January  7, 1868. 
A  second  Farwell  hall  was  dedicated  January  19, 1869  and  this 
was  burned  in  187L  The  third  building,  148  Madison  street,  was 
completed  November  26,  1874  and  this  also  contained  a  library. 
The  library  now  occupies  a  room  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
association  and  is  supported  by  an  annual  appropriation.  It  is 
free  to  members  of  the  association  for  reference  only  and  is 
most  used  by  students  in  the  association  day  and  evening 
schools. 

It  is  in  charge  of  the  educational  directors  in  connection 
with  other  duties.  New  books  are  noted  in  the  association 
weekly  bulletin. 

Chicago  young  women's  christian  association 

288  Michigan  ave 

(30  June  1902)  2600  bti  vols  2600  unbd  vols  circ.  5295  vols  ref.  use 
3980  vols  Open  at  8  a.  m.  week  days  and  3  p.  m.  Sundays  Local  classi- 
fication   Card  catalog    Open  shelves 

The  library  was  established  in  1876  for  the  use  of  boarders 
in  the  association  house  and  is  governed  by  the  chairman  and 
committee  of  the  board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Chicago.  It  oc- 
cupies a  room  on  the  main  floor  of  the  association  building, 
furnished  by  Mr  and  Mrs  I.  K.  Hamilton,  and  is  supported  by 
gifts  and  profits  from  stationery,  its  largest  gift  being  143  vol- 
umes from  H.  L.  Munroe.  The  books  are  on  wall  shelves  in  the 
reading  room  and  the  collection  is  strongest  in  fiction. 
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Columbus  medical  library  1405-103  State  st 

(1901 )    2000  vols    Not  classified  nor  cataloged 

The  private  library  of  the  Columbus  laboratories. 

Columbus  memorial  library    see  Illinois  university— College  of 
medicine 

Crerar  library    see  John  Crerar  library 

Dearborn  observatory    see  Evanston — Northwestern  university, 
111.  libs.    pt3    p.  21 

Dunham  medical  college  370  Wood  st 

The  library  is  a  memorial  founded  by  bequest  of  the  late 
Dr  Charles  J.  Watts,  and  has  a  reading  room  in  connection. 
All  text  books  students  need  to  buy  are  sold  by  the  librarian, 
the  profits  to  go  to  the  library.  Second  hand  medical  books 
are  taken  in  exchange. 

Earle  library    see  Chicago  woman's  medical  school 

Eli  Bates  house  80  Elm  st 

(30  Jane  1902)    850  vols    6  period,     circ.  1800  vols  for  9  months    income 
varies    Open  Ta.  p.  m.  and  Sat.  a.  m.    Local  classification    Mas  catalog 

The  library  and  reading-room  was  founded  in  connection 
with  the  Elm  street  settlement  to  provide  good  reading  for  the 
neighborhood  free  of  charge.  The  settlement  was  founded  by 
Unity  church  and  rents  from  the  church  a  building  erected  by  a 
bequest  from  Eli  Bates.  The  library  is  supported  by  voluntary 
subscriptions.  Fully  one  half  the  books  are  for  young  people,  and 
readers  are  allowed  access  to  the  shelves  when  the  librarian  is 
with  them  to  help  in  selection. 

Ellis  Sumner  memorial  library    see  Chicago  art  institute 

Elm  street  settlement    see  Eli  Bates  house 
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[QBUCAL  LUTHERAN  THEOLOQICAL  SEMINARY 

1311  Sheffield  a ve 

Eet  1891  m  June  1902)  6200  bd  vols  1000  unlxl  vols  10  period,  in- 
come SJIOO  Open  7  a.  m  to  10  p.  ro.  Special  classiiicalion  Pictionary 
card  catalog    Open  ahelvee 

I  library  is  supported,  in  Eliza  hall,  by  the  corporation 

gifts, having  received  the  individual  libraries  of  several 

uen.    The  largest  gift  is  that  of  $GtK)  for  a  memorial  library 

^  George  E.  Titzel    About  4()00  volumes  are  on  theology 

ollection  is  classified  by  a  system  outlined  in  Weid- 

ir        Bological  encyclopsedia,  vol.  3. 

FiBUJ  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY  Fine  Arts  building,  Jack- 
^  son  Park 

Eet.  1894  Field  Colunihian  musemn  1^05  Field  muEwnm  of  natural  hiatory 
(Juoe  1904)  14252  bd  vols  17972  unbd  vols  160  perioil  income  varies 
Open  &-4r30  daily  Dewey  claesifi cation  Dictionary  card  catalog  Limited 
accesa  to  shelve 

The  museum  though  not  established  until  1894  had  been 
planned  in  1890  and  thus  received  as  gifts  many  exhibits  from 
the  World's  Columbian  exposition  and  was  able  to  buy  many 
others  through  the  gift  of  $1000000  from  Marshall  Field,  for 
whom  the  museum  was  named.  The  library  received  many 
special  libraries  direct  from  the  departments  of  the  exposition 
where  they  had  been  exhibited.  Notable  among  these  are  the 
libraries  of  the  department  of  ethnology  contributed  from 
authors  in  every  land,  and  the  department  of  mines  and  mining, 
sets  of  periodicals  and  complete  sets  of  geological  publications 
of  the  government,  and  the  collection  of  books  on  transporta- 
tion and  railroads  from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad's  ex- 
hibit. It  was  collected  and  loaned  by  J.  G.  Pangborn,  contain- 
ing nearly  every  book  on  the  origin  and  early  development  of 
railways  and  their  equipment.  The  museum  has  bought  the 
special  library  on  gems  and  precious  stones,  mineralogy,  geol- 
ogy, etc,  belonging  to  George  F.  King  of  Tiffany  &  company, 
New  York.    The  Cory  library  on  ornithology  was  a  special  col- 
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lection  which  was  increased  by  the  gift  from  Edward  E.  Ayer 
of  his  ornithological  library  valued  at  $30000.  T^is  contains  a 
SQt  of  the  original  Audubon  books  and  over  300  rare  and  valua- 
ble reference  works.  The  library  is  about  equally  strong  in 
anthropology,  botany,  zoology  and  geology.  In  1902,  Hunting- 
ton W.  Jackson  bequeathed  $1000  to  the  museum,  the  income 
to  be  used  for  books.  The  library  is  for  the  use  of  the  curators 
of  the  museum,  and  so  far  as  possible  is  distributed  in  the 
rooms  to  which  the  books  relate.  For  the  benefit  of  the  cura- 
tors, and  to  prevent  duplication  of  expensive  books,  there  is  an 
extensive  interchange  of  courtesies  between  the  large  libraries 
of  Chicago.  The  university  of  Chicago  is  situated  so  near  as  to 
be  easily  available,  and  its  privileges  are  freely  used.  The 
John  Crerar  library  deposits  in  the  Field  museum  a  set  of  its 
printed  catalog  cards  and  buys  scientific  literature  especially 
desired  by  the  museum.  The  Chicago  public  library  lends 
books  upon  requisition  of  the  museum  librarian  and  delivers 
them  at  the  Hyde  Park  station.  There  is  a  card  catalog  of 
works  on  scientific  and  technical  subjects  in  other  Chicago  li- 
braries which  was  begun  at  once  to  show  curators  the  resources 
at  their  command.  All  periodicals  are  reserved  three  days  for 
curators,  then  displayed  m  the  reading-room  where  they  may 
be  examined  by  the  general  public.  The  library  is  open  to  vis- 
itors to  the  museum  who  are  admitted  free  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  and  on  other  days  upon  payment  of  25  cents.  Read- 
ers have  access  to  shelves  accompanied  by  an  attendant  and  all 
students  are  welcomed. 

Germania  maennebghob  643  N.  Clark  st 

Deutsch-Amerikanische  bibliothek 

(30  June  1902)  1121  bd  vols    514  unbd  vols    45  period.     Income  varies 
Open  4  p.  m.  to  1  a.  m.    ^ot  classified  Partial  card  catalog    Open  shelves 

The  library  was  founded  April  21, 1891  to  preserve  writings 
of  Germans  in  America.  It  is  in  the  reading-room  of  the  club 
building,  supported   by    appropriation.      Old  periodicals  are 
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given  to  the  schoola    A  member  of  the  librarj^  committee  acta 
as  librarian,    . 

Hahnemann  medical  college  2815  Cottage  Grove  aye 

Est.  )S55    1905  acquired  Chicago  homeopathic  medical  cot  lege 

(1904)    5000  vole    75  period.    0|>eii  at  9:30  a.  m.    Poo te  cla8§ifi cation     MP 

author  and  anhject  cataLof^  * 

The  library  is  located  in  the  Hahneman  college  annex  and 
occupies  one  floor,  being  divided  into  book  room  and  reading 
room.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  medical  libraries  and  in  1904  was 
increased  by  the  gift  of  Dr  Charles  H,  Vilas  of  150  of  the  most 
recent  publications.  It  is  free  to  students  in  the  college.  The 
Chicago  homeopathic  medical  col  ley  e  (est.  1876)  was  classified  by 
the  Cutter  expansive  system  and  cataloged  on  cards  in  diction- 
ary form. 

Hamilton  club  136  Monroe  at 

The  club  is  making  a  collection  of  Hamiltoniana  and  is 
building  a  library  of  political  science  and  economy. 

Hammond  library    see  Chicago  theological  seminary 

Harvey  medical  college  167-71  Clark  st 

Est.  1891    Re-eet.  1894  as  night  school 
(1904)    200  vols 

Haskell  library    see  Chicago  university — Divinity  school 
Hengstenberg  library    see  Chicago  university 

Hebing  medical  college  and  hospital      3832-34  Rhodes  av 

(1904)    3000  vols.    Open  9  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Holy  family  church — young  ladies  sodality     11th  and 

May  sts 

(1900)    300  vols    No  definite  income    Local  classification    Catalog 
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The  library  was  established  about  1862  by  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  and  is  free  for  reference  to  members  of  the  sodality. 
It  occupies  rented  quarters  arid  the  members  take  turns  in 
opening  the  library. 

Holy  name  church — married    ladies'    sodality  library 

Superior  and  State  st 

200  vols    Mss  catalog 

A  general  collection  for  the  use  of  the  sodality  only. 

Illinois    charitable    eye    and    ear    infirmary    227  W. 

Adams  st 

Org.  1858,  incorp.  1865    Chicago  charitable  eye  and  ear  infirmary    1870 
Illinois  charitable  eye  and  ear  infirmary    Income  1300 

Illinois  college  of  law  301  Erie  st 

30  faculty    309  students 

( 1904)  1000  vols.    Open  9  a.  m.  to  10:30  p.  m. 

The  college  maintains  its  own  library  and  reading-room 
for  the  use  of  students  and  alumni,  mainly  to  obviate  extensive 
purchases  by  students  of  books  required  for  reference  and  col- 
lateral reading  and  of  reports  of  cases  assigned  for  class  study. 
The  registration  and  library  fee  is  $5  a  year.  All  students  have 
free  use  of  the  library  of  the  Chicago  law  institute. 

Illinois  industrial  home  fob  the  blind  851  Marshall  boul 

Est.  1896    (1898-1900)  income  $800 

Illinois  medical  college  S.  Halsted  and  Washington  boul 

(1904)  1005  vols.    Open  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  Mar.- Aug. 

The  library  includes  the  professional  library  of  the  late 
professor  R.  N.  Hall. 

Illinois  school  of  dentistry  State  and  Quincy  sts 

Formerly  Columbian  dental  college. 

There  is  a  reading-room  with  the  usual  textbooks  and  ref- 
erence books,  largely  increased  in  1900-01. 
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DKiVERsiTY — COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE  (College  of  Phy- 
t  B  and  surgeons) 

It.  tS81    Opened  1S82    18R7  amiiated  with  the  UniTemtf  of  Illinoie 

QuiNE  LifiEABY  813  West  Harrison  st 

[1120  vols     103  period, 
,^^u  ?-5  and  three  even  luge  a  week  when  theeii  clftffiie^  are  ftt  work   Dew^ 
cJaeeification    Dictionary  card  catalog    Open  fihelves 

i  the  opening  of  the  college  there  was  a  student's  library 
bird  floor.    In  1892  the  first  president  Dr  A.  Beeves 
left  his  entire  library  of  800  or  400  volumes  to  the 
I  lany  gifts  from  friends  were  added,  the  library  was 

^  0  the  tirst  floor  of  the  building,  and  a  trained  librarian 
was  employed.  In  1897  the  library  was  endowed  by  William 
E.  Quine,  dean  of  the  college,  and  was  named  for  him.  In  June 
1900  it  received  a  gift  of  the  entire  library,  several  thousand 
Tolumes,  of  the  late  Dr  Cornelius  A.  Logan  of  San  Francisco.  It 
has  also  received  on  deposit  1160  vols,  from  the  Columbus 
memorial  library.  It  now  contains  over  8000  bound  volumes, 
and  many  monographs  on  medical  subjects,  the  latest  text- 
books, the  leading  indexes,  complete  files  of  medical  journals, 
and  health  and  hospital  reports.  It  is  the  second  largest  medi- 
cal library  of  Chicago,  and  is  the  first  in  number  of  readers. 
The  library  is  for  reference  only  and  is  free  to  any  medical 
student  or  physician.  All  seniors  and  others  who  ask  permis- 
sion are  admitted  to  the  stack.  There  is  a  women's  reading- 
room  on  the  first  fioor  of  the  building. 

Illinois  univebsity — school  of  phaemacy       Michigan  ave 

&  12th  St 

Est.  1859  Chicago  college  of  pharmacy  1896  Joined  University  of  lilinoifl 
(1904)  8  faculty  185  students  1500  vols.  Open  9-12,  1-5  Not  claasified 
MsB  author  catalog    Open  shelves 

The  library  was  so  seriously  affected  by  the  civil  war  as  to 
need  reorganizing  in  1867.  In  1871  the  collection  was  des- 
troyed in  the  great  fire.  After  this  it  received  400  volumes  of 
pharmaceutical  books  from  the  pharmacists  of  Great  Britain. 
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It  has  DO  definite  appropriation  but  is  supported  from  general 
school  funds  and  the  library  and  the  reading  room  are  com- 
bined with  the  office. 

John  Crerab  library  87  Wabash  ave 

(31  Dec  1904)  131,000  vols    1700  unbd  vols    1069  period.   3,942  other  con- 

tinoations. 

Recorded  use  59,591  vols    15178  period.    1608  stack  use 

Estimated  use  220,000  vols  and  pam. 

Open  9  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  except  Sun. 

Dewey  classification    Printed  card  catalogs    Limited  access  to  shelves 

This  library  owes  its  existence  to  the  bequest  of  John 
Crerar,  for  many  years  a  citizen  of  Chicago.  His  will,  dated 
August  5, 1886  and  probated  Nov.  14,  1889,  contained  the  fol- 
lowing clauses: 

^'Becognizing  the  fact  that  I  have  been  a  resident  of  Chicago 
since  1862,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  my  fortune  has  been  acquired 
here  and  acknowledging  with  hearty  gratitude  the  kindness  that  has 
always  been  extended  to  me  by  my  many  friends  and  by  my  busi- 
ness and  social  acquaintances  and  associates  I  give,  devise  and  be- 
queath all  the  rest,  remainder  and  residue  of  my  estate,  both  real 
and  personal  for  the  erection,  creation,  maintenance  and  endow- 
ment of  a  free  public  library  to  be  called  The  John  Crerar  Library 
and  to  be  located  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  111.,  a  preference  being 
given  to  the  South  Division  of  the  city,  inasipuch  as  the  Newberry 
Library  will  be  located  in  the  North  Division. 

^4  desire  the  building  to  be  tasteful,  substantial  and  fireproof, 
and  that  a  sufficient  fund  be  reserved  over  and  above  the  cost  of  its 
construction  to  provide,  maintain  and  support  a  library  for  all  time. 
I  desire  the  books  and  periodicals  selected  with  a  view  to  create  and 
sustain  a  healthy  moral  and  Christian  sentiment  in  the  community, 
and  that  all  nastiness  and  immorality  be  excluded.  I  do  not  mean 
by  this  that  there  shall  not  be  anything  but  hymn  books  and  ser- 
mons, but  I  mean  that  dirty  French  novels  and  all  skeptical  trash  and 
works  of  questionable  moral  tone  shall  never  be  found  in  this  library. 
I  want  its  atmosphere  that  of  Christian  refinement,  and  its  aim  and 
object  the  building  up  of  character,  and  I  rest  content  that  the  friends 
I  have  named  will  carry  out  my  wishes  in  these  particulars.'' 

The  amount  bequeathed  was  estimated  at  the  time  to  b© 
about  $2500000  but  in  December  1904  the  total  endowment  had 
reached  $3400000.    The  will  was  contested  and  it  was  not  until 
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f  19,  1S93  that  its  validity  waa  established  by  the  Illinois 
supreme  court 

The  trustees  co-operated  with  the  trustees  of  the  Newberry 
library  in  securing  legislation  more  favorable  to  endovred 
libraries  and  under  this  act  of  June  17,  1891  the  John  Crerar 
library  was  incorporated  October  12,  1894  and  organized  Jan- 
uary 12,  1895, 

It  was  decided  by  the  directors  that  the  whole  amount  of 
the  bequest  was  not  too  large  to  provide,  maintain  and  support 
the  library  for  all  time,  and  that  the  endowment  should  not  be 
encroached  upon  either  for  land,  buildings  or  books,  l)ut  that  a 
building  fund  should  be  accumulated  from  the  income.  The 
wisdom  of  this  course  was  shown  by  the  figures  December  31, 
1904,  when  the  building  fund  amounted  to  1591,712,32  and  the 
book  fund  to  $241,876.46. 

The  years  1895  and  1896  were  devoted  to  organization. 
Clement  W.  Andrews  of  the  Massachusetts  institute  of  tech* 
Dology  was  chosen  librarian  and  a  staff  was  selected.  Tem- 
porary quarters  were  secured  on  the  sixth  and  part  of  the  fifth 
floors  of  the  Marshall  Field  &  co  building,  and  the  purchase  of 
books  was  begun.  The  library  opened  without  formality  on 
April  1,  1897,  with  15000  volumes  ready  for  use  and  7000 
volumes  more  in  preparation. 

Scope 

The  character  of  the  library  was  carefully  discussed  to 
avoid  duplication  of  existing  collections.  Finally  in  conference 
with  the  large  local  libraries  it  was  decided  to  have  the  Chi- 
cago public  library  build  up  the  circulating  side,  to  have  the 
Newberry  specialize  in  history,  literature  and  medicine  for  ref- 
erence only  and  to  leave  the  field  of  science  to  the  John  Crerar 
library,  science  being  used  to  cover  the  natural,  applied  and 
social  sciences.*  It  was  further  decided  that  the  library  should 
be  purely  for  reference  and  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible 

*  Now  extended  to  cover  the  social,  physical,  natural  and  medical  sciences  and 
their  applications,  including  fine  arts  in  part. 
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complete  in  the  chosen  subjects,  paying  particular  attention  to 
files  of  scientific  and  technical  literature.  As  a  result  of  this 
conference  over  8000  volumes  and  pamphlets  consisting  of  two 
departments  of  natural  science  and  useful  arts  were  bought 
from  the  Newberry  library  by  the  John  Crerar  library  for 
$16000.  In  1898  the  ornithological  collection  of  the  Newberry 
library  consisting  of  300  volumes  was  bought  for  $4500.* 

Valuable  additions  also  in  natural  history  were  made  in 
1901-02  from  the  sales  of  the  Milne-Edwards  library  in  Paris. 

In  1902  also  the  library  bought  the  collection  of  Professor 
Richard  T.  Ely  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  This  consisted 
of  4000  volumes  and  4000  pamphlets  covering  the  field  of  politi- 
ical  economy  but  specially  strong  in  the  American  labor  and 
social  movement. 

In  1903  the  library  received  from  Henry  D.  Lloyd  of  Chi- 
cago a  large  number  of  pamphlets  and  about  100  volumes 
containing  much  documentary  material  on  labor  conditions  in 
the  Australian  colonies.  In  the  same  year  the  library  bought 
through  Mr  Truelove  of  London  a  large  collection  on  the  social 
sciences,  made  by  C.  V.  Gerritsen  of  Amsterdam.  This  is  spec- 
ially strong  on  finance,  labor,  socialism,  and  general  sociology. 
It  contains  remarkably  complete  sets  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
states  general  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  the  Amsterdam  town 
council  as  Mr  Gerritsen  was  a  member  of  both.  It  contains 
also  much  material  on  John  Law  and  the.  Mississippi  bubble 
and  on  early  French  socialism.  Included  in  the  library  was  a 
collection  of  about  3000  volumes  and  3000  pamphlets  on  the 
social,  political  and  legal  status  of  women,  begun  by  Mrs  Ger- 
ritsen (Dr  Aletta  H.  Jacobs).  The  catalog  of  this  collection 
complete  to  1900  received  a  diploma  of  honor  at  the  Paris 
exposition. 

The  distribution  of  classified  books  along  the  lines  chosen 
by  the  library  is  now  as  follows:  social  sciences  30,032  volumes; 

*  In  1906  the  medical  collection  of  the  Newberry  library  was  bought,  but  the 
books  will  remain  in  the  Newberry  library  until  the  John  Crerar  library  building  is 
ready. 
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iencea  15,163  voliinies;  natural  sciences  16,180  rol- 

\      lied  sciences  30.206  volumes;  general  works  21J15 

ss.      'he  recorded  use  of  books  drawn  from  the  stacks  io 

snows  that  41  %  were  on  the  applied  sciences,  while  the 

ui       r  of  admissions  to  that  part  of  the  stack  was  37%  of  the 

The  five  subjects  leading  in   use  were  engineerings 

;s,  trade  and  transportation,  chemical  technology,  history 

geography,  followed  closely  by  political  economy. 

Administration 

The  librarian  has  a  staff  of  36.  Below  the  heads  of  the 
departments,  the  members  are  graded  as  senior  assistants, 
junior  assistants,  attendants  and  pages.  The  library  repi^esents 
the  most  advanced  methods  and  is  distinct  in  Chicago  for  its 
co-operation  in  general  library  movements. 

The  books  are  classified  by  the  Dewey  decimal  system  with 
some  modifications.  The  catalog  is  printed  on  cards  and  ar- 
ranged in  three  ways,  alphabetically  by  authors,  alphabetically 
by  subjects,  and  classed  by  subjects.  The  alphabetical  subject 
catalog  is  an  index  to  the  classed  catalog  and  contains  no  en- 
tries which  exactly  duplicate  the  latter.  It  aims  to  bring  to- 
gether material  separated  in  the  classed  cafailog  because  of 
relation  to  broader  subjects  as  well  as  separate  material  which 
is  collected  in  the  classed  catalog.  Because  of  the  printed 
cards  it  has  been  possible  to  distribute  the  catalog  to  other 
libraries  and  the  following  seven  have  been  made  depositories: 
Armour  institute  of  technology,  Chicago  public  library,  Field 
museum  of  natural  history,  Northwestern  university.  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  University  of  Illinois  and  Library  of  Congress. 
A  selection  of  cards  is  sent  to  the  U.  S.  geological  survey.  The 
Newberry  library  received  them  until  1901,  when  it  decided 
that  the  use  did  not  justify  the  expense  of  caring  for  them. 

The  catalog  entries  are  electrotyped  and  stored  for  future 
use  in  printing  special  bulletins,  or  in  reprinting  cards.  When 
the  first  publication  from  these  plates  was  issued,  the  compari- 
son with  the  cost  of  typing  seemed  to  justify  the  experiment. 
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When  the  second  bulletin  was  issued  and  the  edition  increased 
to  1000  copies,  the  economy  of  the  method  nearly  disappeared. 
The  bulk  of  the  bulletins  was  about  one-third  greater  than  if 
printed  in  brevier  type  which  increased  the  postage.  The 
economy  consisted  in  being  able  to  reprint  cards  and  to  issue  a 
second  edition  of  bulletins  without  new  composition.  The  dis- 
tribution of  printed  catalog  cards  from  the  Library  of  Congress, 
begun  in  1901  furnished  a  large  proportion  of  the  titles  in  the 
John  Crerar  library  at  a  lower  cost  than  electrotypes.  It  was 
therefore  decided  to  electrotype  only  titles  wanted  in  the  bul- 
letins already  begun  or  planned. 

In  1904  the  University  of  Michigan  and  Princeton  univer- 
sity subscribed  to  the  complete  current  issue  of  the  John  Crerar 
cards;  the  former  also  bought  a  complete  set  from  the  begin- 
ning and  duplicated  several  hundred  titles.  Other  institutions 
are  planning  to  do  the  same.  The  increased  sale  and  exchange 
of  cards  will  cause  reconsideration  of  the  decision  not  to  electro- 
type the  greater  part  of  the  titles,  or  consideration  of  some  in- 
expensive method  of  reproduction.  The  library  co-operates 
with  Harvard  university  library,  Columbia  university  library, 
Boston  public  library  and  New  York  public  library  in  analyz- 
ing certain  scientific  serials  for  publication  by  the  American 
library  association. 

The  John  Crerar  library  is  one  of  the  few  depositories  for 
the  printed  card  catalog  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  It  sub. 
scribes  to  all  card  catalogs  or  bibliographies  on  scientific  sub. 
jects  and  files  them  next  to  its  own  catalog  in  the  reading- 
room  where  they  are  freely  accessible. 

Building 

The  present  rooms  are  around  a  court  and  consist  of  a  read- 
ing-room seating  100,  two  stack  rooms  with  a  capacity  of 
135000  Volumes,  directors  room,  society  room  seating  30  and 
administration  rooms. 

The  reading  room  contains  an  open  collection  of  about 
3000  volumes,  intended  to  include,    besides    general    works 
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it  subject  within  the  scope  of  the  library,  and  a  selec- 

;  her  interesting  works.    As  books  are  superceded,  they 

A         tired  to  the  stack.    There  is  free  access  to  all  books  in  the 

JS^       ^-room  but  not  to  the  stack.   Here  entrance  is  hy  special 

lit  for  research.  The  reading-room  contains  also  the  cur- 
rent periodicals  and  the  public  card  catalogs.  In  1899  addi- 
tional room  was  secured  on  the  fifth  floor.  In  1903  a  room  was 
secured  at  the  Newberry  library  in  which  to  sort  the  Ely  and 
Lloyd  gifts  and  the  Truelove  collection.  About  20000  volumes 
have  been  transferred  to  this  room  to  relieve  the  stacks  in  the 
main  building.  Pending  the  completion  of  the  permanent 
building  in  four  or  five  years  ao  additional  room  on  the  fifth 
floor  of  the  present  building  can  be  secured  after  January  1906. 

In  1901  the  directors  began  to  consider  a  permanent  site 
and  decided  upon  a  centra!  location  on  the  lake  front,  but  it 
was  necessary  to  secure  permission  to  occupy  it  from  the  state 
legislature  and  the  city  council.  On  March  29, 1901  the  former 
passed  an  act  to  authorize  the  John  Crerar  library  to  erect  and 
maintain  a  free  public  library  on  Grant  park;  the  city  council 
having  passed  a  favorable  ordinance  on  March  18, 1901.  The 
act  provides  that  the  consent  of  the  abutting  property  owners 
must  be  secured.  The  site  is  bounded  by  Madison  street,  the 
Illinois  Central  railroad,  Monrpe  street  and  Michigan  avenue, 
being  400  feet  front  by  300  feet  deep.  Tentative  plans  provide 
for  a  rectangular  building  300  feet  long,  in  classic  style,  with 
stock  capacity  for  1000000  volumes,  and  ar  reading  room  above 
the  stack  seating  500,  the  approximate  cost  being  $1000000.  In 
accordance  with  the  city  ordinance  authorizing  the  library  to 
build  on  Grant  park  the  library  by-laws  were  amended  on  No- 
vember 26,  1901  to  make  the  mayor  and  comptroller  of  Chicago 
ex'officio  members  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Much  delay  in  building  has  been  caused  by  the  objection 
of  one  abutting  property  owner.  Accordingly  under  act  of 
May  14,  1903  authorizing  free  public  libraries  in  public  parks, 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  John  Crerar  library  on  January 
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21,  1904  asked  the  South  park  commissioners  for  permission  to 
build  on  Grant  park  between  Michigan  avenue  and  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  and  Madison  and  Monroe  streets.  The  ques- 
tion was  favorably  decided  by  the  votes  of  the  South  park  dis- 
trict by  a  vote  of  50960  to  9329  at  the  municipal  election  of 
April  5,  1904.  The  library  has  just  completed  its  first  decade 
and  the  librarian  reports  "the  endowment  is  one-third  larger 
and  the  permanent  income  one-half  larger  than  the  original 
estimates,  the  building  fund  is  three  times  the  amount  intended 
to  be  spent  upon  the  first  construction,  the  library  has  twice  as 
many  books  on  the  shelves  and  serves  nearly  four  times  as 
many  readers  as  was  expected." 

John  Marshall  law  school  107  Dearborn  st 

(1902)    2000  vols 

The  school  has  a  reading  room  but  uses  the  Chicago  law 
institute  library. 

Lewis  institute  W.  Madison  and  Robey  sts 

Est  1877  by  Allen  C.  Lewis     Opened  1896    76  faculty    2328  students 
(1904)     12000  vols     163  period.      Open  9  to  6:30  and  6  to  9:30      Dewey 
classification    Dictionary  card  catalog    Open  shelves 

Mr  Lewis'  will  specified  that  the  institute  should  contain 
a  free  library  of  scientific  works  avoiding  novels  and  sensation- 
al literature.  A  free  reading  room  was  also  to  be  maintained, 
with  all  standard  periodicals  and  magazines. 

The  library  was  opened  with  the  institute  in  September 
1896  for  use  of  faculty  and  students.  It  is  combined  with  the 
study  room  in  the  main  building,  supported  by  annual  appro- 
priations. Outsiders  may  use  the  books  and  periodicals  for 
reference  only.  The  collection  is  strongest  in  literature  and 
history.  There  are  three  small  departmental  libraries  for 
physics,  chemistry  and  domestic  economy.  The  librarian  de- 
pends upon  student  help,  having  25  assistants  giving  two  or 
three  hours  a  day  each  for  their  tuition.    In  1900  courses  in 
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ary  economy  were  begun  by  the  librarian  for  two  classes  of 
ients  (a)  collegiate  students  who  wished  to  elect  library 
economy,  (b)  special  students  who  had  completed  a  high 
school  or  academy  course  and  desired  to  begin  preparation  for 
library  work.  Library  students  served  in  turn  at  the  refer- 
ence desk  and  in  explaining  the  library  to  general  student-s. 
This  course  is  now  discontinued. 

Loyal  legion    see  Military  order  of  the  Loyal  legion  of  the  U,  S- 

McCORMICK  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Est  1890  Indiana  theological  seminary,  Hanover  college,  Hanover,  Ind. 
1840>d7  New  Albany  theological  seminary,  New  Albany,  Ind.  1868  tnuu- 
ferred  to  General  assembly  and  reorganized  1859  Presbyterian  theological 
seminary  of  the  Northwest,  Chicago,  endowed  by  Cyms  H.  McCormick 
1886  McCormick  theological  seminary,  Pres. 

Virginia  library  826  Belden  ave 

(SO  June  1902)  24000  vols  49  period,  circ.  2000  vols  income  $2000 
(varies)    Local  classification    Card  catalog    Open  shelves 

The  library  was  established  in  1830  for  the  seminary,  the 
first  gift  being  from  Hanson  K.  Corning  of  New  York  who  gave 
$1500.  Two  other  gentlemen  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  gave 
$500  and  Mr  Corning  later  added  $1000,  making  a  total  of 
$3000.  Dr  Lord  bought  2000  volumes  and  the  firm  of  Robert 
Carter  and  brother  of  New  York  gave  150  volumes  and  a  full 
set  of  books  of  the  Presbyterian  board  of  publication.  The 
library  thus  founded  was  called  the  Corning  library.  There 
were  moderate  additions  until  1884  when  the  estate  of  Rev.  Dr 
William  H.  Van  Doren  who  died  in  1882  gave  his  private  library, 
principally  exegetical  works  amounting  to  1300  volumee.  In 
1892  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  professor  of  theology  in 
the  seminary,  left  his  library  of  3000  volumes.  In  1894  Rev. 
Dr.  Edwin  Cone  Bissell,  professor  of  Old  testament  literature 
and  exegesis  left  his  collection  of  exegetical  works,  chiefly  Old 
testament.    The  library  is  supported  partly  by  endowment  and 
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partly    by  gifts.    In   1901  it  received    $15000  from    Stanley 
McCormick. 

The  Virginia  library,  the  gift  of  Mrs  Nettie  Fowler  McCor- 
mick, named  for  her  daughter,  was  designed  by  Shepley,  Rutan 
and  Coolidge  and  is  146  feet  long  and  66  feet  in  depth,  of  blue 
Bedford  stone,  in  Hellenic  Renaissance  style.  The  Ionic  order 
with  its  attendant  details,  is  fi-om  the  Erectheum  at  Athens, 
and  while  carefully  carried  out  in  essentials,  has  been  modified 
only  in  such  particulars  as  the  requirements  of  the  local  mater- 
ial necessitated,  and  is  considered  an  example  of  the  purest 
Greek  architecture.  The  main  entrance,  marked  with  its  tetra- 
style  portico,  the  columns  of  which  are  monoliths  27  feet  high, 
reaches  through  the  vestibule  directly  into  the  hall.  Opposite 
the  entrance  is  the  double  staircase  of  ornamented  cast  metal 
and  marble.  On  the  left  is  the  stackroom,  a  space  49  by  47 
feet,  and  20  feet  in  height,  on  the  right  is  the  reading  room  of 
the  same  size.  About  the  hall  are  four  convenient  alcoves  for 
students,  each  with  a  separate  window  and  book  cases  on  the 
two  side  walls.  The  stack  room  is  perfectly  lighted,  and  has  a 
capacity  of  40000  volumes,  which  can  be  raised  to  70000  by  a 
second  story  of  stacks.  The  reading  room,  like  the  stack  room, 
has  windows  on  the  three  sides,  and  contains  table  accommo- 
dation for  about  100  readers.  The  second  floor  is  in  the  cent- 
ral part  of  the  building,  is  occupied  by  a  large  room,  36  by  33, 
used  by  the  faculty  and  by  the  directors  of  the  seminary  for 
their  meetings,  while  the  basement  has  the  necessary  storage 
and  unpacking  rooms.  The  building  cost  $111  219  and  was 
dedicated  on  May  6,  1896. 

Marshall  Field  and  company  library  State  &  Wash- 

ington streets 

(1903)    200  vole    38  period 

This  collection  is  in  the  reading,  writing  and  rest  rooms  on 
the  third  floor,  north  room,  provided  free  for  the  comfort  and 
accommodation  of  the  public.    There  is  a  general  reading  and 
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writing  room  for  men  and  women,  containing  magazines  and 
paperSj  reading  tables  and  writing  desks,  also  a  library  and 
writing  room  for  women  only  containing  periodicals  and  books, 
reading  tables  and  writing  desks.  Periodicals  are  free  of  ac- 
cess but  are  not  to  be  taken  from  the  rooms.  Books  may  be 
obtained  from  the  maid  in  charge  but  they  may  not  be  taken 
from  the  rooms.  The  selection  is  popular,  but  contains  poetry, 
essays^  religion  and  travel,  as  well  as  fiction- 

Menges  library    sep  Northwestern  university — Dental  school, 

MlLITARY    ORDER    OF    THE    LOYAL     LEGION     OP     THE    UnITED 

States— CoMMiNDERY  of  the  state  of  Illinois.  59Clark5t 

(1899)    1500  vole    iocoute  ^OO    Claesified  and  cataloged    Closed  shelved 

The  library  is  in  rooms  furnished  by  the  commandery  and 
is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and  by  appropriations 
of  the  commandery.  It  makes  a  specialty  of  regimental  his- 
tories, prison  memoirs,  and  adjutant  general  reports,  and  is 
strongest  in  literature  of  the  Civil  war. 

Moody  bible  institdte  80  Institute  place 

(30  June  1004)  1550  bd  vols    50  unbd    Open  2  houra  each  day    Dewey 

classification    Catalog 

The  institute  was  founded  by  Dwigbt  L.  Moody  in  1889 
and  the  library  in  1890  in  the  men's  department. 

There  is  no  income  and  statistics  of  use  are  not  kept. 
Visitors  may  use  the  library  and  there  are  frequent  requests  for 
books  on  foreign  missions,  in  which  subject  the  library  is  es- 
pecially strong. 

National  medical  college  541  N.  Halsted  st 

(1901)    open  8  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 


Newberry  library 


Walton  Place  between  N.  Clark  st  & 

Dearborn  ave 


(Nov.  1904)    200  077  bd  vols    70213  unbd  vols    1200  period.    Open  9  a,  m. 
to  10  p.  m.  ex.  Sun.  and  national  holidays  and  on  Christmas  eve  and  New 
Year's  eve    Closed  during  first  two  weeks  of  August 
Cutter  classification    Rudolph  indexer    Closed  shelves 
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The  library  was  founded  by  bequest  of  Walter  Loomis 
Newberry  in  1868  but  was  not  organized  until  1887.  His  will 
contains  the  following  clauses  of  interest  to  the  library  world : 

^^In  case  of  the  death  of  both  of  my  said  daughters  without 
leaving  lawful  issue,  then  immediately  after  the  decease  of  my  wife, 
if  she  survives  my  said  daughters,  but  if  not,  then  immediately  after 
the  decease  of  the  last  surviving  one  of  my  said  daughters  my  said 
trustees  shall  divide  my  estate  into  two  equal  shares,  my  said 
trustees  being  the  sole  judges  of  the  equality  and  correctness  of 
such  division,  and  shall  at  once  proceed  to  distribute  one  of  such  shares 
among  the  lawful  surviving  descendants  of  my  own  brothers  and 
sisters,  such  descendants  tBLking  per  stirpes  and  not  per  capita. 

"The  other  share  of  my  estate  shall  be  applied  by  my  said 
trustees,  as  soon  as  the  same  can  conveniently  be  done,  to  the  found- 
ing of  a  free  public  library  to  be  located  in  that  portion  of  the  city 
of  Chicago  now  known  as  the  "North  Division." 

"And  I  do  hereby  authorize  and  empower  my  said  trustees  to 
establish  such  library,  on  such  foundation,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  government  thereof,  appropriate  such  portion  of 
the  property  set  apart  for  such  library  to  the  erection  of  proper 
buildings  and  furnishing  the  same,  and  such  portion  to  the  purchase 
and  procurement  of  books,  maps,  charts  and  all  such  other  articles 
and  things  9S  they  may.  deem  proper  and  appropriate  for  a  library, 
and  such  other  portion  to  constitute  a  permanent  fund,  the  income 
of  which  shall  be  applicable  to  the  purpose  of  extending  and  increas- 
ing such  library,  hereby  fully  empowering  my  said  Trustees  to  take 
such  action  in  regard  to  such  library  as  they  may  judge  fit  and  best, 
having  in  view  the  growth,  preservation,  permanence  and  general 
usefulness  of  such  library." 

The  daughters  died  unmarried,  on  February  18,  1874,  and  on 
April  4, 1876.  Mrs  Newberry  renounced  all  legacies  and  annui- 
ties and  took  her  rights  in  dower  instead;  whereupon  the  heirs 
contended  that  she  thus  terminated  her  rights  and  that  the 
will  should  be  at  once  divided.  The  trustees  of  the  estate 
interpreted  the  will  to  mean  that  the  estate  of  $5000000  was 
not  to  be  divided  until  after  the  death  of  the  widow.  The  cir- 
cuit court  of  Chicago,  however,  decided  in  favor  of  the  heirs  on 
July  28,  1877  and  directed  that  the  estate  be  immediately 
divided,  one-half  for  the  heirs  and  one-half  for  the  estabJish- 
ment  of  the  Newberry  library.  This  decision  was  reversed  by 
the  supreme  court  June  24, 1878  and  a  rehearing  was  ordered 
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'^  1879.    No  action  was  taken  and  on  December  9, 
5  r    w berry  suddenly  died  in  Paris.    The  inventory  at 
I    valued  the  estate  at  $4298403.20,  thus  giving  the 
49201,60.    The  estate  was  soon  settled  and  on  July 
s  trustees  decided  upon  a  library  of  reference  to  be 
1        Newberry  library.    They  followed  this  action  on 
11  by  the  choice  of  a  site,  the  block  formerly  occupied  liy 
.  Newberry  homestead,  bounded  by  Ontario,  Pine,  Erie  and 
streets,  and  on  July  13  by  the  selection  of  William  F, 
puie,  LL.  D,  as  librarian. 
On  September  6,  1887  work  was  begun  in  temporary  quar- 
ters at  90  LaSalle  street  and  on  April  24, 1888  the  library  moved 
to  other  temporary  quarters  at  338  Ontario  street  which  were 
intended  eventually  for  dwellings.    On  April  7,1890  the  library 
again  moved  into  temporary  quarters,  this  time  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  North  State  and  Oak  streets.     During  the  first 
year,  the  trustees  appointed   as  architect  of  the  permanent 
building  Henry  Ives  Cobb  who  spent  several  months  carefully 
studying  library  buildings  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,     In 
1889  the  trustees  changed  the  permanent  site  from  tiie  New- 
berry homestead  lot  to  the  Ogden  block,  bounded  by  Dearborn 
avenue,  Walton  Place,  Clark  and  Oak  streets.    This  lot  had  the 
distinction  of  having  the  only  house  saved  in  the  first  section 
swept  by  the  great  fire  in  1871.    The  Ogden  lot  was  chosen  be- 
cause larger  and  more  easily  accessible  than  the  Newberry  lot, 
and  a  degree  of  sentiment  was  satisfied  by  the  fact  that  this  lot 
had  belonged  to  Mr  Newberry  before  Mr  Ogden  bought  it. 
Foundations  for  the  building  were  laid  in  the  fall  of  1890,  with 
the  expectation  of  completing  it  in  1892,  but  delays  in  building 
were  occasioned  by  inability  to  secure  enough  of  the  stone  con- 
tracted for,  making  a  change  necessary,  also  by  strikes  in  the 
rolling  mills;  so  that  it  was  not  until  November  1893  that  the 
library  moved  into  its  permanent  home.     The  moving  having 
been  carefully  planned  beforehand  was  begun  on  Wednesday, 
November  15,  and  completed  on  Saturday,  November  25,  the 
reading  room  having  been  closed  for  two  days  only.    The  num- 
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ber  of  books  moved  was  115571  volumes  besides  44130  pamph- 
lets and  793  current  periodicals. 

Btiilding 

The  permanent  building  is  of  special  interest  to  librarians 
and  architects  as  it  was  the  embodiment  of  Dr  Poole's  plan 
for  a  series  of  rooms  for  special  subjects,  each  having  its  own 
books  in  one-story  floor  cases,  and  its  own  catalogs  and  at- 
tendants, rather  than  a  structure  with  alcoves  and  galleries,  or 
with  one  large  reading  room  with  the  books  stored  compactly 
in  a  stack.  Dr  Poole  claimed  that  his  plan  avoided  1 )  great 
loss  of  space  in  the  middle  of  the  building  2)  difficulty  of  heat- 
ing uniformly  the  large  rooms  50  or  60  ft  high  which,  when  the 
temperature  is  agreeable  on  the  floor,  are  so  hot  in  the  galler- 
ies as  to  destroy  the  binding  of  the  books,  and  injure  the  health 
of  the  attendants,  3)  walking  up  several  stories  of  galleries  for 
books,  further  that  it  provided  4)  for  harmonious  extension 
without  disturbing  the  part  first  built  5)  for  fire  protection 
between  rooms  6)  ready  access  to  books  on  a  special  subject  in 
a  small  quiet  place  to  read  them  7)  a  less  expensive  building. 
The  plan  could  be  extended  indefinitely,  by  subdividing  sub- 
jects as  material  accumulated.  He  did  not  advocate  this  plan 
for  a  circulating  library  nor  for  any  but  a  large  reference  li- 
brary. 

The  lot  upon  which  the  Newberry  library  now  stands  is 
rectangular  318  ft  x  212  ft,  but  the  present  building  occupies 
only  one  side  facing  Walton  Place.  The  style  is  Spanish- 
Romanesque.  It  is  built  of  granite,  is  five  stories  high  and  is 
so  constructed  that  it  may  be  completed  around  the  block, 
leaving  a  central  court  for  light.  The  plan  is  a  series  of  rooms 
on  each  floor  connected  with  each  other  by  an  outside  corridor 
7  ft  wide  and  in  some  cases  by  intervening  archways.  The  in- 
side wall  of  the  corridor  has  windows  which  admit  some  light 
through  the  corridor  into  the  rooms,  so  that  every  room  will 
be  lighted  on  two  sides.  The  elevators  and  stairway  are  put 
outside  the  building  and  the  corridor.    The  first  story  is  16  ft 
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high,  the  second  15  ft,  and  the  upper  stories  14  ft  The  first 
story  is  devoted  to  adniinistration,  the  department  of  hiblio- 
graphy,  the  niuseiim,  and  the  medical  department.  The  sec- 
ond floor  contains  the  general  reading  room,  the  department  of 
puhlie  documents,  of  philosophy,  and  of  art  and  letters.  The 
third  floor  contains  the  departments  of  history  and  of  geneal- 
ogy and  several  clnh  rooms.  The  fourth  floor  contains  the 
hindery  and  the  hfth  is  still  unfinished.  The  capacity  of  the 
present  building  is  estimated  as  SOCKXKIO  volumes,  the  normal 
growth  for  twenty*five  years.  Each  special  room  has  hooks  in 
floor  cases  8  ft  high  occupying  about  four  fifths  of  the  room. 
This  space  is  separated  by  a  railing  from  the  rest  of  the  room 
which  contains  small  study  tables  near  the  windoy^.  Special 
rooms  had  originally  storage  capacity  of  from  20000  to  70000 
volumes,  but  several  of  them  have  been  combined;  and  in  1902 
the  system  was  considerably  modified.  There  can  never,  how- 
ever, be  any  general  stack  room  in  sevent.1  stories.  The 
general  reading  room  in  the  center  of  the  second  floor  is  used 
for  general  periodicals  and  general  reference  books.  All  other 
reference  work  is  done  in  the  special  rooms  except  in  the  even- 
ing, when  some  of  the  departments  are  closed.  The  class 
rooms  on  the  third  floor  are  in  great  demand  and  a  room  on 
the  fourth  floor  has  been  furnished  by  the  Friday  club  as  its 
permanent  meeting  place.  In  February  1892,  the  trustees 
called  a  meeting  of  citizens  interested  in  establishing  a  Uni- 
versity extension  center.  A  society  was  formed  and  the 
trustees  offered  their  auditorium  for  the  lectures.  The  organ- 
ization was  named  "  The  Newberry  library  center  for  univer- 
sity extension'^  and  seven  courses,  of  six  lectures  each,  were 
delivered  to  classes  of  from  200  to  550  during  the  first  year. 
The  library  furnished  the  books  needed  for  study  of  the  sub- 
jects. After  the  removal  of  the  library  to  its  new  quarters  the 
lectures  were  given  in  Unity  and  the  New  England  churches  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  audiences,  as  the  library  had  estab- 
lished the  medical  department  in  the  space  planned  for  an 
auditorium. 
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Administration 

The  will  of  Mr  Newberry  named  as  trustees  Hon.  Mark 
Skinner  and  E.  W.  Blatchford,  with  power  to  appoint  their  suc- 
cessors. On  June  20,  1871,  Judge  Skinner  resigned  on  account 
of  pressure  of  other  duties  and  an  extended  absence  from  the 
city.  William  H.  Bradley  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  and  he 
served  until  his  death  on  March  1,  1892.  This  left  Mr  Blatch- 
ford sole  trustee.  In  1891  the  trustees  had  secured  the  passage 
by  the  legislature  of  an  act  entitled:  An  act  to  encourage  and 
promote  the  establishment  of  free  public  libraries  in  cities,  vil- 
lages, and  towns  of  this  state.  The  act  was  approved  June  17, 
1891  and  its  purpose  was  to  give  to  trustees  of  bequests  for  the 
establishment  of  free  public  libraries  the  right  to  form  a  cor- 
poration." Under  this  act  the  Newberry  library  was  incorpo- 
rated April  25,  1892  and  Mr  Blatchford  chose  twelve  prominent 
men  to  compose  the  first  board  of  trustees,  with  himself. 

The  library  suffered  a  great  loss  on  March  1,  1894  in  the 
death  of  Doctor  Poole,  who  had  been  librarian  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  library  in  August  1887  and  had  brought  to  it  the 
experience  of  45  years  of  active  library  work.  His  long  exper- 
ience in  buying  and  in  administration,  his  professional  reputa- 
tion at  home  and  abroad,  his  strong  personal  influence  with  his 
associates,  and  his  knowledge  of  local  conditions  and  needs 
made  him  peculiarly  valuable  to  this  great  reference  library 
during  its  foundation  years. 

Dr  Poole  was  succeeded  by  the  present  librarian,  John 
Vance  Cheney  and  assistant  librarian  Alexander  J.  Rudolph, 
The  library  staff  consists  of  20  assistants,  not  counting  the  bus- 
iness oflSce,  bindery,  and  pages. 

Collections 

The  library  is  mainly  for  reference  for  scholars  and  as  such 
comprises  several  extremely  valuable  special  collections.  The 
principles  which  governed  the  buying  at  first  were  to  secure  a 
strong  collection  of  bibliography  and  reference  books  needed  in 
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the  selecting  and  cataloging  of  a  large  library,  to  bay  special 
collections  as  offered,  and  to  secure  books  of  practical  valae  to 
students  rather  than  books  which  were  merely  rare  and  curious. 
The  result  was  shown  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  months  by  a 
collection  of  6457  volumes  and  4907  pamphlets,  of  which  S84 
were  bibliography  and  4500  volumes  American  history. 

American  history 

This  nucleus  of  the  history  collection  came  from  the  sale 
during  this  period  of  the  collection  on  early  American  and  local 
histories  made  by  Charles  H.  Guild  of  Somervillo,  Mass.  This 
collection  was  strengthened  in  1895  by  the  purchase  of  a  select 
list  of  Americana  from  the  stock  of  Francis  P.  Harper,  New 
York. 

In  1897  the  library  bought  from  Henry  Stevens'  Son  &  Stiles 
of  London  a  valuable  collection  of  600  volumes  and  pamphlets 
on  the  American  revolution  which  Henry  Stevens  spent  many 
years  in  collecting. 

The  same  year  trustee  Edward  E.  Ayer  opened  his  unrival- 
led collection  of  works  on  the  American  aborigines  and  early 
American  history  to  special  students  at  the  library  and  pro- 
vided by  will  that  the  collection  should  at  his  death  pass  into 
the  bands  of  the  Newberry  library.  A  temporary  catalog  was 
prepared,  and  an  elaborate  bibliographical  and  critical  catalog 
is  now  preparing  in  collaboration  with  the  library  authorities. 
Mr  Ayer's  library  includes  some  15000  volumes  and  pamphlets, 
many  of  the  latter  bound  independently,  and  all  fine  specimens 
of  the  bookbinder's  art.  Since  the  acquisition  of  Hawaii  and 
the  Philippines  by  the  United  States  Mr  Ayer  has  begun  the 
collection  of  original  works  and  manuscripts  relating  to  our 
new  possessions,  especially  aboriginal  languages,  in  which  there 
are  now  over  100  Hawaiian  and  350  Philippine  titles. 

Mui^iv 

From  the  first,  specialists  were  asked  to  submit  suggestive 
lists  for  purchase,  and  no  subject  received  more  care  than  that 
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of  music  which  was  entrusted  to  George  P.  Upton.  The  plan  is 
to  secure  the  complete  works  of  all  the  great  composers,  and 
their  full  scores,  also  works  on  the  history,  the  science,  the  instru- 
ments of  the  art,  on  criticism,  the  periodicals,  the  lives  of  mu- 
sicians, and  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias.  In  1888  the  entire 
musical  library  of  Count  Pio  Resse  of  Florence,  Italy,  was  secured. 
This  was  composed  largely  of  works  by  Italian  writers  on  the 
theory  and  history  of  music,  as  well  as  much  bibliography.  It 
contained  a  book  of  unusual  interest,  the  music  of  Jacopo  Peri's 
opera  "  Euridice,"  known  as  the  first  real  opera  ever  publicly 
performed.'  The  opera  was  written  for  the  festivities  attending 
the  marriage  of  Maria  de'  Medici  to  Henry  IV  of  France,  and 
was  first  performed  at  Florence,  October  6,  1600.  It  was  the 
first  copy  seen  in  this  country  and  but  one  other  copy  of  the 
first  edition  is  known  in  Europe.  In  1891  the  library  bought 
from  Hubert  P.  Main  of  New  York  3041  volumes  comprising 
his  entire  collection  of  early  music  and  hymnology.  In  1900 
Theodore  Thomas,  director  of  the  Chicago  orchestra,  announced 
through  trustee  Edward  E.  Ayer  that  he  intended  to  give  his 
musical  library  upon  his  death  or  retirement  from  the  musical 
world.  Mr  Thomas  had  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  music 
in  the  United  States,  which  he  had  been  collecting  since  1855. 
In  the  spring  of  1904  George  P.  Upton  gave  a  large  collection 
of  musical  scores.  Other  private  musical  collections  acquired 
by  purchase  or  donation  have  been  the  library  of  the  Beethoven 
society,  the  Otto  Lob  and  the  Fuchs  libraries. 

Frobasco  collection 

In  1890  the  library  bought  the  private  library  of  Henry 
Probasco  of  Cincinnati.  This  comprised  early  editions  of  the 
Bible,  of  the  greatest  authors  in  literature,  choice  specimens  of 
typography  in  books  printed  before  1500  and  many  illuminated 
manuscripts.  His  special  collection  was  of  art  bindings,  in- 
cluding work  of  67  eminent  binders  from  the  16th  century  to 
the  present  time  and  22  modern  volumes  whose  binders  are  not 
identified.  There  were  88  rare  early  editions  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  first,  second,  and  fourth  folios  of  Shakespere.     The  library 
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atly    procured  the  third  folio  from  another  source, 
ere  ten  editions  of  Homer,  beginning  with   that  of 
J,        7;  nine  editions  of  Dante  from  1477;  eight  editions  of 
race,  from  that  of  Aldus,  1519;  eleven  editions  of  Petrarch, 
fiH  1478  to  1732;  and  four  illustrated  editions  of  Cervantes,  in 
Lnish,  many  of  these  volumes  being  beautifully  bound  by 
eil   known   art  binders.     The  collection  also  included   the 
elephant-folio  edition  of  Audubon's  Birds,  and  the  folio  edition 
of  bis  Quadrupeds.    Among  the  illuminated  manuscripts  were 
four  copies  of  the  Rihlia  Sacra  I^atina,  written  before  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  three  copies  of  the  Koran  in  Arabic,  and 
several  illuminated  missals,  Horae  and  Officia  of  the  Virgin. 
Tloiese  items  with  many  more  formed  one  of  the  choicest  col- 
lections acquired  by  the  library  and  it  served  as  the  nucleus  of 
the  Bibliothecal  museum. 

*Medical  department 

(1904)    39000  vols 

In  1890,  the  medical  department  of  the  Nev^berry  library 
v^as  established  at  the  request  of  the  profession  to  meet  a  long- 
felt  need.  Six  years  before  the  Chicago  medical  society,  the 
Chicago  medical  press  association^  and  the  Homoeopathic  Relief 
association  had  given  to  the  Chicago  public  library  their  col- 
lections as  the  basis  of  a  medical  reference  library  with  the 
understanding  that  the  city  should  build  it  up  as  one  of  its  de- 
partments. Less  was  done  by  the  city  than  had  been  expected 
by  the  profession,  the  books  were  stored  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
city  hall  and  the  public  library  doubted  the  propriety  of  de- 
veloping such  special  work.  The  Chicago  medical  library  asso- 
ciation was  incorporated  in  1889  to  do  this  work,  with  a  mem- 
bership fee  of  $100  and  annual  dues  of  $10.  It  raised  some 
money  and  bought  some  books,  but  its  plans  failed  through 
lack  of  money  for  rooms  and  administration,  and  its  leaders 
and  the  profession  at  large  asked  the  Newberry  library  to 
establish  a  medical  department  with  the  cooperation  of  the 

*Bought  by  John  Crerar  library  in  1906. 
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medical  profession.  This  was  agreed  to  and  in  May  1890  the 
Chicago  medical  library  association  transferred  to  the  library 
1515  volumes  and  1909  unbound  serials  and  pamphlets,  includ- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  valuable  library  of  Dr  James  S.  Jewell. 
Others  gave  718  volumes  and  1880  unbound  serials  and  pamph- 
lets. The  directors  of  the  public  library  were  then  asked  by 
the  oflScers  of  the  medical  societies  which  had  given  their  books 
to  the  library  to  transfer  the  same  to  the  Newberry  library  and 
this  was  cordially  agreed  to,  on  condition  that  the  Newberry 
library  refund  to  the  public  library  the  amount  which  the 
public  library  had  spent  in  adding  to  the  collection  and  in  ar- 
ranging it.  These  conditions  were  met  and  in  July  1890,  6583 
volumes  and  4550  unbound  serials  and  pamphlets  were  received 
from  the  public  library.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  med- 
ical library  possessed  17203  volumes  and  pamphlets.  A  com- 
mittee of  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  city  was  asked  by  the 
trustees  of  the  library  to  advise  as  to  selection  of  books  and 
serials  to  add  to  this  department.  In  1891,  the  Chicago  dental 
society  gave  its  collection  of  140  volumes  as  a  nucleus  of  works 
on  that  specialty. 

Three  days  after  the  library  moved  into  its  permanent 
building,  in  November  1893,  Dr  Nicholas  Senn,  professor  of 
surgery  in  Rush  medical  college,  informally  offered  to  New- 
berry library  a  part  of  his  private  library  which  was  considered 
the  most  valuable  private  medical  library  in  the  country,  com- 
prising the  library  of  Dr  Wilhelm  B.  Baum,  of  Gottingen.  On 
December  8,  after  several  conferences  with  the  librarian,  he 
made  the  formal  offer  of  the  greater  part  of  his  medical  books, 
numbering  10000  volumes  on  condition  1 )  that  they  be  placed 
together  as  the  Senn  collection  2)  that  space  be  allowed  for  him 
to  make  accessions  to  it  3)  that  the  library  keep  up  the  con- 
tinuations of  a  few  of  the  more  valuable  serials.  The  gift  was 
accepted  on  December  18,  1893.  In  1895  the  American  medical 
association  gave  3500  volumes  and  3500  pamphlets,  and  in  1896, 
30  volumes  and  4025  pamphlets,  the  latter  figures  in  each  case 
covering  many  unbound  volumes  of  periodicals. 
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In  October  1896,  an  annex  to  the  medical  department  was 
opened  for  the  Srnri  atlhrfion  leai^ing  the  main  department  for 
the  regular  collection  and  additions  and  for  the  gifts  of  the 
AmerieaE  medical  association.   ProTision  is  made  in  the  annex 
for  private  consultation  among  physicians  and  students.     In 
18117  the  libmry  received  by  gift  from  Dr  Nicholas  Senn  the 
entire  library  of  Dr  Emil  Dn  Bois  Heymond,  of  Berlin,  consist* 
ing  of  10200  volnmes  and  pamphlets.     The  medical  portion  of 
this  collection  is  mainly  ou  physiology.    The  miscellaneous 
portion  is  specially  rich  in  sets  of  standard  scientific  works,  in* 
eluding  transactions  and  proceedings  of  learned  Bocieties.   This 
made  the  second  large  collection  given  to  the  medical  depart- 
ment by  E>r  Senn.    In  his  honor  therefore  on  December  S,  the 
tamsteen  gave  a  large  reception  to  welcome  him  home  from  the 
twelfth  International  medical  congress  held  at  Moscow.    In 
connection  with  this  reception,  the  trustees  issued  a  circnlar 
giving  the  history  of  the  medical  department  and  stating  their 
plans  for  the  future.    This  was  reprinted  in  their  report  for 
1897.    Besides  Dr  Senn's  two  large  gifts  he  has  continnally 
added  to  the  library  from  his  private  collection,  these  extra 
gifts  making  over  500  volumes  and  1000  pamphlets,  including 
100  volumes  of  his  own  works  in  print  and  in  the  original  mss. 
In  1899,  the  American  medical  association,  Chicago,  added  112 
volumes  and  4629  pamphlets  and  again  in  1900,  78  volumes  and 
2134  pamphlets,  including  many  unbound  numbers  of  periodi- 
icals.    The  size  of  these  gifts  which  have  been  specially  men- 
tioned should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  gifts  are  continually 
coming  from  other  members  of  the  profession  according  to  their 
means,  notably  a  donation  of  520  volumes  mainly  on  obstetrics 
and  pediatry  from  Dr  Laskie  Miller  in  1896  and  on  June  4, 1904 
the  private  library  of  Dr  lialph  N.  Isham,  667  volumes,  espec- 
ially strong  in  surgery.    It  is  largely  due  to  the  deep  interest 
and  cooperation  of  the  physicians  that  the  trustees  have  been 
able  to  carry  out  their  hope  of  placing  this  medical  reference 
library  on  a  par  with  the  great  medical  libraries  of  the  £ast. 
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Fish  and  Fishing 

In  1892,  the  library  bought  the  large  and  valuable  collec- 
tion of  books  on  fish,  fish  culture  and  angling,  made  by  the 
publisher  Robert  Clarke  of  Cincinnati.  Mr  Clarke  had  spent 
40  years  in  collecting  the  material,  which  amounted  to  1453 
volumes  and  429  pamphlets.  For  completeness,  rare  editions, 
and  rich  bindings  it  has  no  rival  in  the  United  States  and  only 
one  in  England,  the  unique  angling  library  of  3000  volumes 
owned  by  Alfred  Denison.  It  has  complete  sets  of  the  fish  re- 
ports of  the  United  States  government  and  of  all  the  states, 
some  of  which  are  excessively  rare.  There  are  66  editions  of 
Walton's  and  Walton  &  Cotton's  Complete  angler  including 
the  finest  illustrated  editions.  Many  of  the  books  were  richly 
bound  in  London. 
Museum 

In  1895  the  board  decided  to  open  the  museum  on  the  main 
floor  for  the  exhibition  of  manuscripts,  rare  books  and  bindings. 
The  collection  when  opened  January  4,  1897  contained  300  in- 
cunabula, 150  manuscripts,  200  bindings,  80  illustrated  books  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  110  Aldines,  90  Elzevirs, 
160  miscellaneous  works,  and  150  miscellaneous  numbers  such 
as  Americana,  first  editions,  autographs,  and  specimens  of  luxur- 
ious printing.  Though  the  contents  of  the  museum  came 
mainly  from  the  Probasco  collection,  all  similar  material  in  the 
general  library  was  placed  here.  A  special  exhibit  arranged 
chronologically  and  by  countries,  contains  53  incunabula,  46 
manuscripts,  111  bindings,  83  early  illustrated  books  and  52 
miscellaneous  items.  A  descriptive  card  is  attached  to  each 
article  and  a  printed  guide  with  bibliographic  reference  is 
accessible.  The  museum  is  open  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  and 
students  and  chance  visitors  are  welcome.  It  is  the  only  biblio- 
thecal  museuni  west  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Genealogy 

The  collection  of  genealogy  is  the  most  complete  west  of 
the  Alleghanies,  and  even  stronger  claims  are  made  for  it. 
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With  the  intent  of  making  this  department  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible in  the  family  history  of  Chicago  and  Illinois,  in  1897  the 
library  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  principal  of  every  gram- 
mar and  high  school  in  the  city,  askinf^  that  each  pupil  of  suf- 
ficient age  be  asked  to  fill  in  on  printed  blaoks  an  account  of 
his  or  her  family.  These  blanks  were  for  pernianeot  file  in  the 
library  to  be  consulted  at  any  time. 

A  genealogic  index  to  American  families  was  begun  March 
19, 1896.  This  contains  over  500000  single  entries  and  repre- 
sents over  200000  families  with  their  branches,  the  entries  in 
alphabetic  order,  covering  a  period  from  the  settlement  of  St 
Augustine,  Florida,  1565,  to  the  present.  In  this  one  alphabet 
are  arranged  names  of  families  grouped  according  to  the  scope 
or  locality  covered  by  the  work  indexed. 

(1)  There  are  also  special  volumes  of  references  devoted 
to  names  of  places,  as  towns,  cities  and  counties,  arranged 
under  the  states  of  the  United  States,  England,  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, and  Canada. 

(2)  Names  of  single  battles,  regimental  histories,  epitaphs 
and  other  genealogic  material. 

The  new  genealogy  room,  opened  March  25, 1901,  has  more 
visitors  than  any  other  department.  An  attendant  is  at  hand 
to  look  up  records  and  to  copy  coats  of  arms,  old  homesteads, 
etc.  and  much  reference  work  is  done  by  correspondence. 


Bonaparte  collection 

In  June  1901,  the  library  bought  through  trustee  Edward 
E.  Ayer  the  unique  philological  library  collected  during  40 
years  by  Prince  Louis-Lucien  Bonaparte  in  his  quest  for  the 
mother  tongue.  It  contains  nearly  17000  volumes  and  pamph- 
lets illustrating  most  of  the  known  languages  of  the  world  and 
is  specially  strong  in  dialects.  The  collection  was  valued  at 
$200000  and  the  library  had  for  ten  years  been  negotiating  for 
it  in  competition  with  Europeans.  It  is  one  of  the  rarest  col- 
lections in  existence. 
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Charles  collection 

In  1903  the  library  received  from  trustee  Edward  E.  Ayer 
the  manuscript  material  prepared  by  the  late  Paul  Carles  of 
Paris,  and  for  many  years  in  the  marine  service,  for  a  history 
of  the  military  marine  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the 
Franco- Prussian  war.  The  collection  occupied  M.  Carles  30 
years  and  comprised  22  portfolios  of  drawings,  maps  and  plans, 
and  14  portfolios  of  text,  a  total  of  4100  items.  This  was 
bought  from  the  Librairie  Chadenat  in  Paris. 

The  above  statement  show  that  the  general  library  is  in- 
debted to  Mr  Ayer  more  than  to  any  one  else  for  continual 
watchfulness  for  available  collections  for  purchase  in  addition 
to  his  personal  generosity. 

banking 

In  January  1894  the  Bankers  club  of  Chicago,  through 
W.  D.  C.  Street,  the  secretary,  gave  to  the  library  its  collection 
of  books  on  banking,  finance  and  kindred  subjects,  102  volumes. 

China 

In  1895  there  was  added  a  collection  of  1200  volumes  of 
native  Chinese  literature  and  foreign  works  about  China,  col- 
lected by  George  W.  Bailey  of  Nevada,  Iowa,  while  on  consular 
service  in  the  East.  Some  of  the  native  texts  are  rarely  seen 
outside  of  the  Celestial  empire.  The  great  imperial  "Encyclo- 
pedia of  Chinese  literature"  in  238  parts  is  intended  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  mandarins  and  copies  are  forbidden  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  country.  A  catalogue  of  the  native  texts,  number- 
ing 613  volumes,  was  prepared  for  the  library  by  6.  K.  Shimoda 
in  1896. 

Egypt 

In  1895  the  works  on  Egypt,  historical  and  linguistic,  which 
the  library  had  been  gathering  for  the  past  year  or  more,  were 
brought  together  and  shelved  with  other  special  collections,  in 
a  room  by  themselves,  thus  emphasizing  their  importance  and 
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rendering  them  easily  available  for  comparative  study.  The 
Egyptian  collection  is  specially  strong  in  monumental  works 
on  archseology  and  hieroglyphics,  and  contains  every  important 
edition  of  the  Book  of  the  dead. 

Science 

In  1896,  in  accordance  with  a  cooperative  plan  adopted  by 
the  Chicago  public  library,  the  John  Crerar  library,  and  the 
Newberry  library,  6331  volumes  and  1488  pamphlets  of  the  de- 
partments of  science  and  useful  arts  were  transferred  by  the 
Newberry  library  to  the  John  Crerar  library,  and  the  Newberry 
library  agreed  to  consider  those  lines  as  outside  its  scope  of 
future  purchases.  A  further  transfer  of  166  volumes  on  orni- 
thology was  made  to  the  same  library  on  Feb.  15, 1898. 

Important  single  gifts  to  the  general  library  include  suc- 
cessive parts  of  the  Cygne  Noir  edition  No.  1  of  The  book  of 
wealth  from  Mrs  Nicholas  Senn,  beginning  in  1897,  and  the 
Walters  collection  of  Oriental  ceramic  art  from  the  Friday 
club  in  1898. 

Nor  should  the  highly  prized  first  gift  to  the  library  be 
overlooked.  It  was  a  copy  of  the  Caxt/on  memorial  Bible,  given 
September  29,  1877  by  the  Oxford  university  press  through 
Henry  Stevens  of  London.  This  Bible  of  1052  pages  was  printed 
in  Oxford,  bound  in  London  and  delivered  at  the  South  Ken- 
sington exhibition  buildings  within  twelve  consecutive  hours 
on  Caxton's  400th  anniversary.  Only  100  copies  were  printed. 
The  Newberry  copy  is  No.  98.  The  gift  was  made  ten  years 
before  the  organization  of  the  library,  awaiting  the  disposal  of 
the  bequest. 

Healy  pofirait  collectiou 

In  April,  1886  the  trustees  were  informed  of  the  intention 
of  the  artist,  George  P.  A.  Healy  to  bequeath  to  the  library  a 
large  number  of  his  second  copies  of  portraits  of  distinguished 
people,  and  these  now  adorn  the  walls  of  the  permanent 
building. 
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Nicholas  D.  Clapp  of  New  York,  gave  during  the  first  year, 
a  portrait  of  Mr  Newberry  painted  by  Mr  Healy.  Portraits  of 
trustee  W.  H.  Bradley  and  Dr  W.  F.  Poole,  first  librarian,  also 
by  Healy,  hang  on  the  walls  of  the  trustees  room  and  a  bust  of 
Mr  Newberry  by  Johannes  Gellert  stands  at  the  foot  of  the 
grand  staircase.  Busts  of  Dante  and  of  Henry  Clay  were  pre- 
sented by  Henry  Probasco  in  1890. 

Classification  arte  catalog 

The  classification  is  a  modification  of  Cutter's  expansive 
classification,  seventh  plan,  using  the  initial  of  each  class  but 
substituting  decimal  figures  for  subdivisions  where  Mr  Cutter 
used  letters.  The  book  numbers  follow  Mr  Cutter's  decimal 
author  table  but  substitute  figures  for  letters  in  the  notation 
except  in  individual  biography,  literature  and  a  few  other 
classes.  These  modifications  are  the  work  of  William  Stetson 
Merrill,  second  assistant  librarian,  and  his  scheme  for  book 
numbers  has  been  made  available  to  those  specially  interested, 
through  typed  copies,  obtainable  from  him.  The  general  index 
to  the  classification  is  considered  a  notable  feature  of  the  work 
of  1903,  and  i«  now  (November  1904)  approaching  completion. 
The  number  of  entries  in  it  will  approximate  30000.  A  sup- 
plementary Person  and  place  index  to  headings  occurring  in 
the  shelf-lists  has  also  been  prepared  in  three  copies,  primarily 
for  the  use  of  reference  attendants,  and  will  contain  about 
7000  entries. 

At  the  time  of  the  change  in  administration,  the  library 
had  three  card  catalogs,  one  complete  author  copy  for  the 
staff,  a  full  dictionary  catalog  covering  about  70000  volumes 
for  the  public,  and  the  beginning  of  a  typed  duplicate  of  the 
latter,  to  be  distributed  among  the  departments. 

The  trustees  soon  adopted  the  Rudolph  indexer  and  decided 
to  use  the  two  existing  public  catalogs  as  far  as  possible  for  the 
indexer  but  not  to  continue  them,  making  the  indexer  serve  as 
the  public  catalog.  In  this  way  it  was  hoped  to  materially  cut 
down  the  cataloging  force.      Inasmuch  as  the  library  was 
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largely  to  be  reclassified,  it  was  found  most  practicable  to  re- 
catalog  after  the  new  numbers  were  assigned  and  the  books 
rearranged. 

The  Rudolph  continuous  indexer  was  invented  by  A.  J. 
Rudolph,  while  assistant  librarian  of  the  San  Francisco  public 
library,  and  was  first  exhibited  at  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position in  1893,  where  it  aroused  great  interest.    It  is  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  narrow  tin  leaves  one  column  in  width, 
which  revolve  noiselessly  in  either  direction  around  a  pair  of 
hexagonal  drums.    The  printed  or  typed  entries  are  mounted 
on  heavy  cardboard,  separated  by  a  cutter,  and  inserted  in  the 
holders  in  any  desired  order.    One  index  sheet,  which  is  16  in. 
long,  will  hold  136  single-line  entries,  or  about  33  four-line 
entries,  and  five  of  these  columns  show  at  once  under  a  plate 
glass  cover  over  the  drums.    This  presents  to  the  eye  more 
surface  than  the  ordinary  printed  catalog,  and  as  entries  are 
easily  inserted  it  claims  also  the  advantages  of  a  card  catalog. 
The  indexer  is  in  a  cabinet  42  in.  high,  20  in.  wide  and  30  in. 
broad,  and  the  parts  of  the  catalog  not  exposed  to  view  under 
the  glass  hang  in  folds  under  the  case.     Pressed  board  double- 
column  leaves  are  substituted  for  the  single-column  tin  holders 
when  intended  for  arrangement  in  drawers  or  in  book  form 
When  used  in  book  form  it  consists  of  eight  or  more  pressed  board 
leaves  inserted  at  the  back  into  tin  channels,  covered  with 
cloth  and  held  in  place  by  wires  and  patent  hinges.    In  this 
form  it  is  in  use  in  the  general  reading  room  of  the  Newberry 
library  for  portions  of  the  general  catalog  and  for  the  oflScial 
shelf  list  and  the  duplicate  shelf  lists  which  serve  as  finding- 
lists  in  the  special    departments.    The  genealogic  index  is 
arranged  in  special  books  of  a  larger  size  but  similar  pattern. 
In  the  general  reading-room  large  subjects  are  taken  out  of  the 
cabinet  indexer  and  placed  in  the  indexer  books  for  more  con- 
venient consultation,  leaving  merely  a  reference  in  the  cabinet. 
A  few  other  libraries  have  introduced  the  indexer  but  the 
rotator  is  not  now  on  the  market;  the  indexer  books  for  the 
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Newberry  library  and  for  other  libraries  applying  for  them  are 
prepared  in  the  Newberry  library  bindery. 

•  In  March,  1899  Mr  Rudolph  announced  to  the  library  world 
the  result  of  his  experiments  in  applying  the  blue-print  process 
to  cataloging.  The  experiment  was  to  combine  in  one  alphabet 
the  accession  entries  of  the  British  museum  since  1880,  which 
in  the  sheets  as  issued  formed  over  400  unconnected  alphabets. 
The  purpose  of  the  experiment  was  to  show  how  libraries  could 
print  a  complete  catalog  of  their  books  at  short  periods,  at 
slight  cost,  the  estimated  cost  per  page,  royal  octavo,  including 
labor  and  printing,  being  about  two  cents.  This  would  make 
possible  a  catalog  of  1000  pages  at  $20,  two  copies  $40,  three 
copies  $60,  and  so  on.  One  great  advantage  claimed  was  the 
accurate  copy  secured,  saving  proof-reading  and  errors.  One 
volume  of  British  museum  accessions  was  issued  by  the  New- 
berry library  in  the  fall  of  1899,  making  a  folio  of  457  pages, 
two  numbered  columns  to  the  page.  It  covered  the  subject 
Academies  and  consisted  of  an  author  division,  in  which  entries 
were  arranged  in  alphabetic  order  by  place  with  an  index  to 
societies  and  subjects  made  from  typed  copy.  Only  ten  copies 
were  printed  and  subscriptions  of  other  large  libraries  were  sug- 
gested as  a  means  of  continuing  the  work.  This  was  made 
unnecessary  as  the  British  museum  announced  on  April  15, 1899 
that  in  1900  it  would  begin  to  issue  a  supplement  to  its  cata- 
log which  should  combine  the  accessions  from  1880-99.  The 
blue-print  experiment  has  its  value  in  its  suggestiveness.  In 
practical  work  it  was  found  that  the  sun's  rays  spread,  enlarg- 
ing the  print  on  successive  sheets  through  which  it  passed.  In 
a  few  copies  the  difference  was  immaterial  but  it  prohibited  a 
large  edition.  A  copy  was  sent  as  a  part  of  the  library  exhibit 
to  the  Paris  exposition. 

Loans 

A  most  important  extension  of  Chicago  library  facilities 
was  in  the  decision  of  the  Newberry  library  on  February  11, 
1899  to  lend  its  books  to  certain  libraries  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  on  the  following  conditions: 
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1.  The  request  for  the  loan  must  come  from  the  librarian 
of  either  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  Northwestern  univer- 
sity, Lake  Forest  university,  the  John  Crerar  library,  or  the 
Chicago  public  library. 

2.  It  must  be  in  behalf  of  a  scholar  needing  the  volumes 
requested  in  the  prosecution  pf  his  professional  work. 

3.  The  institution  represented  by  the  librarian  asking  the 
loan  must  agree  to  reciprocate  in  the  loaning  of  books,  must 
guarantee  against  loss  of,  or  damage  to,  the  book  or  books 
loaned,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  loan,  and  must  pay  all 
expenses  incurred  by  boxing  and  shipping.  The  books  are  to 
be  at  the  risk  of  the  borrower  from  the  time  they  leave  the  bus- 
iness office  of  the  Newberry  library  until  they  are  returned  to 
that  office.  In  case  of  loss  of  a  volume  taken  from  a  set,  the 
institution  to  which  the  volume  is  loaned  is  to  replace  the  vol- 
ume or  pay  the  price  of  a  new  set. 

4.  The  books  must  be  used  in  the  libi:ary  building  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  librarian  to  whom  they  are 
addressed. 

5.  Books  loaned  are  to  be  returned  not  later  than  the  date 
fixed  by  the  librarian  of  the  Newberry  library,  said  date  being 
transmitted  with  the  books;  provided,  however,  that  they  must 
be  returned  immediately  on  demand. 

6.  Prompt  notice  must  be  given  of  the  receipt  of  the  vol- 
umes loaned  and  of  the  date  of  shipment  when  returned. 

7.  Excepted  books: 

a)  All  books,  periodicals,  and  pamphlets  in  the  medical 
department,  unless  for  brief  use  by  a  court  of  law  in  session  in 
the  city,  or  in  some  other  case  of  emergency  when,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  librarian,  the  book  may  be  safely  loaned.. 

b)  Books  recently  published. 

c )  Books  to  be  obtained  by  reasonable  search  elsewhere. 

d)  Unbound  periodicals. 

e )  Books  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  librarian  cannot  be 
replaced,  or  may  be  replaced  only  with  great  difficulty  and  at 
large  expense. 
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f )  Books  in  special  demand  by  the  patrons  of  this  library. 

g)  Any  book  or  pamphlet  that  in  the  judgment  of  the 
librarian  should  remain  in  the  building. 

Pamphlets  are  cataloged  with  as  much  care  as  books  and 
are  bound  before  shelving,  single  ones  stitched  into  pressed 
board  covers  hinged  upon  cloth  and  collections  placed  in  a  tem- 
porary binder  invented  by  Mr.  Rudolph  which  enables  aoy 
pamphlet  to  be  added  or  removed  without  disturbing  the 
others. 

North  park  college  520  W.  Foster  ave 

Est  1894    Swedish  Evang. 

(1903)  3  years    66  pupils 

(1904)  1700  vols    200  unbd  vols    6  period. 
Open  9-12,  2-4    Local  classification    Not  cataloged 

The  library  contains  books  in  12  different  languages,  and 
is  for  the  use  of  students,  though  if  requests  were  made  the 
public  would  be  allowed  to  use  it.  There  is  a  reading-room 
with  daily  and  weekly  papers  in  English  and  Swedish, and  books 
may  be  taken  out  for  two  weeks.  Many  gifts  have  been 
received. 

Northwestern  university — Dental  school  Lake  and 

Dearborn  sts 

1888  joined  university 

Theodore  Menges  library 

(31  Dec.   1904)    2576  bd  vols    15000  unbd  period.    Home  use  1102  vols 
ref.  use  4706  void.    Dewey  classification 

In  October  1899  the  library  was  founded  by  Dr  Theodore 
Menges.  A  small  collection  of  books  and  periodicals  was 
secured  and  cataloged  provisionally  to  make  them  immediately 
available.  This  library  is  said  to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  con- 
nected with  a  dental  educational  institution.  There  is  no  fixed 
income  but  the  university  maintains  the  library  out  of  the 
school  fund. 
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Northwestern  uniyersitt— Law  school  87  Lake  st 

Est.  1858    Chicairo  university  Law  dept     1873  Union  college  ot  law,  witb 
Chicago  university  and  Northweetern  (jnivet^ity  law  school     18&1   Nofth- 
western  university  Law  sebool 
(31  Dec.  1904)     15000  bd  vols    650  unbd  vols    income  flOOO. 

The  library  contains  the  treatises  most  needed  for  refer- 
ence, all  the  English  reports  since  1863,  a  series  of  reprints  now 
being  published  of  all  other  English  reports,  the  complete  ser- 
ies of  the  National  reporters  containing  the  decisions  of  all  the 
decisions  of  the  supreme  courts  of  all  the  states  and  territories, 
and  the  official  reports  of  the  states  whose  decisions  are  most 
needed.  In  addition  to  this  li binary  students  have  free  use  of 
the  Chicago  law  institute  library  of  over  40000  volumes,  where 
there  is  a  special  attendant  to  serve  students  from  the  various 
law  schools,  the  schools  sharing  the  assistant's  salary.  They 
have  also  free  use  of  the  general  collections  in  the  Chicago 
public  library,  the  John  Crerar  and  the  Newberry  liliraries 
The  law  sch(»ol  library  is  now  on  the  third  floor  of  the  North- 
western university  building.  Book  cases  are  arranged  in  alcoves 
around  the  south  and  west  sides,  and  in  each  alcove  is  a  read- 
ing  table.  On  brackets  at  the  ends  of  the  alcoves,  facing  the 
aisle  J  are  bust^s  of  distinguished  legal  scholars  and  jurists. 

Additions  of  books  are  made  slowly  owing  to  the  proximity 
of  other  large  collections.  In  1900-01  it  was  recommended  that 
$500  be  appropriated  for  the  law  school  library  for  one  year 
and  that  books  be  bought  only  on  orders  approved  at  faculty 
meetings.  In  1903  Charles  Carroll  Bonney,  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  bar  for  over  fifty  years  gave  his  library  of  500  volumes 
to  the  law  school.  The  collection  contains  a  bound  set  of  the 
Chkago  legal  neirs  for  35  years.  In  the  same  year  the  law  school 
received  complete  reports  of  decisions  by  the  supreme  courts  of 
Germany,  France,  Spain,  Austria  and  other  European  coun- 
tries as  a  gift  from  Judge  Elbert  H*  Gary  of  the  class  of  1867.* 

*  In  February  1?>06  Judge  Gary  added  an  exteneive  cclletiioii  of  aiicieui  and 
oriental  law,  comiileted  official  eeriee  of  American  stale  reportfii  and  inatitated  Iwo 
new  cQ^''"'^"tia  lo  be  known  as  the  Gary  collection  of  Englieb  hiatorieal  material  anil 
the  (  lican  international  kw  and  diplomacy. 
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The  collection  numbers  3000  volumes  and  is  said  to  be  the  most 
complete  in  the  United  States.  A  special  book  plate  for  the 
law  library  designed  by  Miss  Louise  B.  Graves,  of  Boston,  was 
given  to  the  school  by  Charles  Cheney  Hyde  in  1903. 

Northwestern  university — Medical  school  2431  Dearborn  st 

Est.  1859    Lind  university  (later  Lake  Forest  university)  Medical  school 

1864  Chicago  medical  college    1869  joined  Northwestern  university,  name 

unchanged 

1891  Northwestern  university  Medical  school 

Alumni  library 

(81  Dec.  1904)    3719  bd  vols    7000  unbd  vols    29  period,    income  $600- 

$800    ref .  use  5000  vols 

Cutter  classification    Card  catalog 

In  the  early  days  the  library  consisted  of  a  few  dusty  books 
in  a  small  poorly  lighted  room  in  the  basement  of  the  Chicago 
medical  college  building  on  Prairie  avenue.  In  1893  Davis  hall 
was  erected  on  Dearborn  street  between  24th  and  25th  streets, 
and  the  library  was  located  on  the  lower  floor,  open  from  12  to 
2  daily  in  charge  of  a  librarian.  In  1896-97  it  was  moved  to 
the  third  floor  of  Davis  hall  and  opened  from  10  to  3  daily.  In 
1900-01  it  was  given  better  quarters  on  the  fourth  floor  of  Davis 
hall  and  opened  from  9  to  5.  Here  the  books  are  kept  in  floor 
cases  with  glass  doors.  It  is  called  the  Alumni  library  because 
managed  by  that  organization.  The  alumni  committee  consist- 
ing of  three  is  assisted  by  one  member  of  the  graduating  class 
of  the  preceding  year.  An  advisory  committee  of  one  student 
fi-om  each  class  assists  the  alumni  committee  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  library,  thus  making  it  a  cooperative  institution, 
controlled  by  students  and  alumni,  and  not  by  the  university. 
The  committee  meets  once  or  twice  a  year  for  business.  Med- 
ical book  dealers  give  the  library  a  discount  on  all  sales  of 
textbooks  to  students  and  this  furnishes  the  only  money  income. 
In  1902-03  this  reached  over  $1000,  and  $700  was  spent  for 
books.  The  library  has  received  notable  gifts  from  the  late 
Dr  F.  P.  Peck  and  from  the  mother  of  the  late  Dr  G,  W.  Jones 
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as  well  as  from  students  and  faculty.  In  1895-96  Mrs  P.  S. 
Hayes  gave  a  collection  of  200  volames  together  with  the  elec- 
trical apparatus  of  the  late  Dr  Plymmon  S.  Hayes.  The  library 
though  small  is  well  selected,  containing  the  standard  refer- 
ence books  and  sets  of  leading  medical  journals,  with  about 
2000  German  pamphlets  on  medical  topics  and  5000  English 
pamphlets  on  all  subjects. 

Students  have  access  also  to  the  departmental  libraries  of 
pathology,  bacteriology,  physiology,  histology  and  chemistry 

Northwestern  university — School  of  Pharmacy  87  Lakest 

Est  1886 

(31  Dec  1904)    1000  bd  vols    66  nnbd  vols    39  period. 

Classified  and  cataloged 

When  the  school  was  on  Dearborn  street  between  24th  and 
25th  streets,  the  library  was  established  in  1892,  for  reference 
use  and  is  supported  by  the  income  from  the  sale  of  textbooks 
to  students  and  by  gifts  of  books.  It  now  occupies  two  rooms 
with  a  floor  space  of  643  square  feet,  and  though  primarily  for 
the  school,  is  free  for  consultation  by  pharmacists,  chemists 
and  others  who  wish  it. 

Northwestern  university  settlement         122  Augusta  st 

850  vols    Open  two  aft.  a  week    Oirc.  152  vols  a  week 

The  reading-room  has  been  open  only  a  part  of  each  after- 
noon as  there  was  no  space  for  a  reading-room  open  day  and 
evening.  In  1896  a  small  well  selected  library  of  sociology 
was  placed  here. 

Postal  telegraph  library  association         LaSalle  st  and 

Washington  boul 

(30  June  1902)    1500  vols    8  period,    income  $200 
Open  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.    Card  catalog 

The  library  was  organized  in  1896  by  the  superintendent 
and  employees  of  the  Postal  telegraph  cable  company  for  the 
benefit  of  the  employees.    Quarters  are  furnishe<i  by  the  com- 
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pany.  The  employees  joining  the  library  association  tax  them- 
selves 10  ceots  a  month.  The  collection  is  strong  on  electricity 
and  the  telegraph,  but  has  a  collection  of  fiction  for  general 
reading. 

Plymouth  libraries  1841-43  Wabash  ave 

1882    Parmelee  library  co.    1902  Plymouth  librariee 

This  is  a  commercial  enterprise  which  originated  with  H. 
Parmelee  of  Des  Moines,  la  in  1882  and  was  later  transferred 
to  Chicago  as  the  H.  Parmelee  library  co.  From  1886  to  1895 
the  Book  club  library  supplied  books  to  clubs  which  kept  them 
as  a  nucleus  for  a  permanent  library  or  distributed  them  among 
the  members.  In  1895  traveling  libraries  were  introduced, 
under  the  name  University  of  the  traveling  library.  Subscrip- 
tions to  a  certain  amount  would  entitle  a  town  to  the  use  of 
2000  volumes  for  two  years  sent  in  installments  of  50  volumes. 
In  1900  book  deposits  were  made  in  the  residence  districts  and 
clubs  were  formed  for  their  use.  In  the  same  year,  house  to 
house  delivery  of  books  was  established,  the  rate  depending 
upon  the  frequency  of  delivery  and  the  number  of  books  taken 
at  one  time.  In  October  1902  the  failure  of  the  house  was  an- 
nounced, but  it  soon  resumed  business  as  the  Plymouth  librar- 
ies. The  firm  has  issued  many  announcements,  reading  lists 
and  illustrated  catalogs. 

Presbyterian  hospital  W.  Congress  &  S.  Wood  sts 

Est.  1883    (1890)  595  vole 

In  1887  the  Ladies  aid  society  had  a  library  committee  to 
secure  gifts  for  a  library.  In  1889  225  volumes  were  received 
from  S.  B.  Cobb,  and  some  money  has  also  been  given.  The 
board  of  the  Ladies  aid  society  gives  $10  each  year  to  the  li- 
brary committee.  The  library  committee  spends  money  gifts, 
supplies  a  book  case  on  each  floor  and  in  the  houses  and 
keeps  the  books  covered  and  repaired. 

Probasco  library  see  Newberry  library 
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Pullman  public  library 

(31  Dec.  1904)  11000  bd  vols    2000  unbd  vols    40  period,    home  use  7500 
vols    ref.  use  3000  vols    Open  9:30  to  6,  7  to  9 
Local  classification    Card  catalog    Open  shelves 

The  library  was  given  to  the  town  by  George  M.  Pullman 
and  opened  April  10,  1883,  with  a  stock  of  5000  volumes.  It  is 
situated  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Arcade  building  occupying 
42  by  60  feet,  comprising  a  reading-room  and  three  class  rooms. 
The  style  is  ancient  Roman  architecture  and  the  interior  deco- 
ration and  furniture  are  as  beautiful  as  in  a  private  house.  The 
rooms  belong  to  the  Pullman  company,  and  reports  are  made 
to  the  company  president.  The  income  is  almost  entirely  from 
the  Pullman  company,  but  is  supplemented  by  annual  member- 
ship fees  of  $3  for  adults  and  one  dollar  for  juveniles.  The 
library  is  in  close  touch  with  all  the  teachers  and  boys  meet 
once  a  week  for  a  debate  or  talk  from  some  one.  University 
extension  lectures  and  Chautaqua  courses  are  also  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  library. 

Quine  library  see  Illinois  university— College  of  medicine 

Rush  medical  college  see  Chicago  university 

Ryerson  library  see  Chicago  art  institute 

St  Ignatius  college  library  413  W.  12th  st 

Est.  1869    Opened  1870 

Rom.  Cath.     34  faculty    583  studente 

(1903)  25000  vols    37  period. 

Local  classification    Dictionary  card  catalog 

This  library  was  begun  in  1870  and  depends  upon  appro- 
priations by  the  college  and  gifts  from  friends.  There  are  a 
college  library,  a  professors  library  and  a  student  library,  be- 
sides reading  rooms.  The  college  library  seems  to  be  for  ref- 
erence only  and  is  well  supplied  with  standard  works.  It  ha« 
many  rare  editions  of  the  ancient  classics,  also  manuscripts 
and  black  letter  books,  but  is  probably  richest  in  history. 
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The  students  library  association  was  established  to  encour- 
age useful  reading.  A  collection  of  over  2000  volumes  in  Eng- 
lish literature  is  daily  accessible.  In  connection  with  this  li- 
brary is  a  reading-room  supported  by  a  reading-room  associa- 
tion, where  secular  as  well  as  religious  periodicals  are  taken- 
Until  1896,  a  small  monthly  fee  was  required  of  members  of 
the  library  association,  but  since  then,  any  student  of  the  col- 
lege has  been  entitled  to  free  use  of  the  books.  There  are  four 
annex  libraries  of  popular  literature,  containing  about  1000  vol- 
umes for  use  of  the  students  and  parish  societies. 

St  James  parish — Young  ladies  sodality 

3000  vols    Dictionary  author  catalog 

St  Luke's  hospital  1426  Indiana  avenue 

The  library  is  in  the  training  school  for  nurses  in  charge  of 
the  chaplain .  In  1897  the  library  system  was  in  poor  condi- 
tion, the  books  being  badly  worn  and  soiled.  In  1900  over  150 
volumes  were  given  and  in  1902  Chicago  clubs  began  to  show 
interest  in  it. 

St  Stanislaus  college  136  W.  Division  st 

Rom.  Cath    3000  vols    Open  three  times  a  week    Local  classification    Not 
cataloged 

The  library  is  for  reference  use  by  students  only,  and  is 
supported  by  the  congregation  which  gave  200  volumes  in  1902. 

Scandinavian  young  men's  christian  association     317  W. 

Erie  st 

There  are  250  volumes  of  Scandinavian  literature  and  a 
few  Scandinavian  newspapers  in  the  library.  The  numbers 
are  assigned  in  accession  order  and  the  books  are  not  cataloged 
nor  arranged  in  any  special  order.  The  reading-room  is  in  the 
basement  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building. 

Senn  collection  see  Newberry  library 
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Smith  library  see  Chicago  training  school  for  city,  home  and 
foreign  missions 

Samner  Ellis  memorial  library  see  Chicago  art  institute 

Tabard  Inn  library  see  Booklovers  library 

Theodore  Menges  library  see  Northwestern  university — Dental 
school 

Union  oathouo  library  association 

(1900)  2500  vols 

The  association  was  organized  in  1868  and  incorporated 
April  14, 1869,  to  found  a  Catholic  public  library  and  reading- 
room,  to  provide  lectures  on  subjects  of  general  Catholic  inter- 
est, and  generally  to  unite  representative  Catholics  in  a  central 
society  for  the  promotion  of  common  welfare.  It  was  opened 
in  the  Oriental  building,  LaSalle  street  and  at  the  time  of  the 
fire  in  1871  was  in  the  Kent  building,  Monroe  street,  and  was 
destroyed.  The  association  found  shelter  in  the  school  room 
of  St.  Patrick's  church  and  began  a  new  collection  of  books. 
The  first  permanent  quarters  after  the  fire  were  in  the  Pike 
building,  corner  of  State  and  Monroe  streets  and  later  in  the 
Honore  building,  Dearborn  street,  and  in  May  1885  in  LaSalle 
street",  adjoining  the  old  board  of  trade.  Various  methods  have 
been  employed  to  raise  funds  for  the  library  but  it  has  had  a 
hard  struggle  for  existence.  It  published  the  Library  record 
dating  from  1876  and  in  that  year  the  membership  fee  for  men 
was  five  dollars  for  the  first  year,  afterwards  three  dollars,  and 
for  ladies  three  dollars  a  year.  The  association  conducted  a 
lecture  course  and  had  a  reading  club  every  Friday  evening. 
An  annual  picnic  and  a  strawberry  festival  were  features.  In 
1880  a  list  of  new  books  was  published  and  some  new  books 
were  added  each  week. 
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Union  league  club      Jackson  boul  &  Custom  House  Court 

(1899)  4147  bd  vols    150  unbd  vols    75  period. 
Card  and  printed  catalogs 

The  library  was  established  in  1880  for  the  reference  use 
of  club  members  and  is  strongest  in  Americana. 

U.  S.  ARMi — Department  of  Lakes  Medical  library  404  Pull- 
man bldg 

(30  June  1902)  350  bd  vols    50  unbd  vols    9  period. 
Not  classified  nor  cataloged 

The  library  was  founded  by  the  medical  department  of  the 
U.  S.  army  at  department  headquarters  for  the  sole  use  of  the 
medical  officers  of  the  army.  It  is  supported  by  general  appro- 
priation, included  in  rent  for  headquarters.  Most  of  the  books 
were  transferred  to  this  station  from  the  Department  of  Mis- 
souri at  St.  Louis  in  189L 

University  of  the  traveling  library  see  Plymouth  libraries 

Virginia  library    see  McCormick  theological  seminary 

Wahl-hbnius  institute  of  fermbntology  288-94 

S.  Water  st 

Est.  1886    Also  called  Scientific  station  for  brewing  of  Chicago,  Brewers 

school,  American  brewing  academy 

6000  vols    Open  8  a.  m  to  6  p.  m.     Dewey  classification     Dictionary  card 

catalog 

In  the  library  is  the  entire  literature  of  brewing,  malting, 
distilling,  and  chemical  technology  relating  to  fermentation 
industries,  also  trade  journals.  There  is  a  museum  with 
samples  of  brewing  materials  and  manufactured  products  and 
articles  used  in  a  brewery  plant. 

Wells,  fargo  &  co.  140  Dearborn  st 

3000  vols 

This  company  operates  a  library  system  for  its  employees, 
maintaining  libraries  at  New  York,  City  of  Mexico,  San  Fran- 
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^  division  points  throughout  the  United  States.     Mam- 

bership  is  confined  to  employees  of  the  company,  who  have 

reading  room  privileges  as  welh    The  system  has  been  in  effect 

for  about  ten  years  and  is  well  patronized. 

Western  electric  company 

200  or  300  voli. 

Books  are  for  the  use  of  the  women  employees  but  they 
are  little  used. 

Western  new  church  union  501  Masonic  temple 

(30  June  1902)     1000  bd  voIb    150  iintxl  volfl     tO  period.     Open  10  A.  m.  to 
6  p.  m.    Not  oLaeeified    >U»  catalc^  " 

The  library  was  established  in  1886  by  the  Chicago  society 
of  the  New  Jerusalem,  better  known  as  Swedenborgiau,  It  is 
exclusively  theological  and  is  maintained  by  gifts^  notable 
among  these  being  $4000  from  J.  J.  Luther  and  $I0(JO  from 
Alexander  Officer. 

Western  railway  club  1750  Monadnock  bldg 

David  L.  Barnes  library 

(1897)    824  vols    Printed  classed  caUlog 

Western  society  of  engineers  1737  Monadnock  bldg 

Org.  1869    Incorp.  1880    Civil  enginecjrs  club  of  the  north weet 

(31  Dec.  1902)    4297  bd  vols    2000  unbd  vole    210  period.    Open  9  a.  m.  to 

5  p.  m.    Dewey  classification    Card  catalog    Open  shelves 

The  library  was  established  in  1869  by  the  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  society  for  a  free  reference  library  for  members, 
but  its  privileges  are  extended  to  the  public.  It  has  no  fixed 
income,  depending  upon  a  share  of  the  receipts  and  member- 
ship dues.  It  specializes  in  engineering  and  technical  subjects 
and  has  received  many  books  by  gift  and  exchange,  its  serial 
list  being  obtained  entirely  through  exchange. 
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Western  theological  seminary        1113  Washington  boul 

Epis.    (30  June  1902)     6300  bd  vols     1000  unbd  vols      8  period      Dewey 
classification    Mss  author  catalog    Open  shelves 

The  library  was  established  in  1885  for  the  use  of  the  sem- 
inary students  through  the  efforts  of  Dr  Tolman  Wheeler,  who 
in  1887  gave  $5000  for  books.  It  is  in  the  seminary  and  is 
supported  by  annual  appropriations  by  the  trustees,  but  a 
settled  sum  is  needed.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the  3000 
volume  library  of  Jubilee  college  (formerly  at  Robins  Nest  but 
now  closed)  was  deposited  in  the  seminary  library. 

World's  Columbian  exposition — woman's  library 


4000  vols    Card  catalog  and  printed  geographic  list 

This  library  containing  works  of  women  from  every 
country  was  in  the  Woman's  building  at  the  World's  Fair  in 
Chicago  in  1893  and  was  intended  as  the  nucleus  of  a  woman's 
memorial  library  The  collection  has  not  been  continued  so 
far  as  known. 

Zymoteohnio  institute  1424  Montana  st 

2300  bd  vols      3000  unbd  vols      22  period.      Local  classification      Card 
catalog    Open  shelves 

The  library  was  organized  in  1872  by  Dr  J.  E.  Siebel  in  the 
institute  building,  and  is  free  for  reference.  Its  collection  is 
strongest  in  natural  science  and  technology  and  its  use  is  most- 
ly by  scholars,  manufacturers,  chemists  and  engineers. 
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OBSOLETE  CHICAGO  LIBRARIES 

The  history  of  the  Chicago  athenaeum,  Chicago  library 
association,  Chicago  mechanics  institute,  and  Michigan  avenue 
free  library  are  given  in  full,  owing  to  their  importance. 
Others  appear  only  in  the  table  on  pages  141-2-3. 

Chicago  athenaeum        18-26  Van  Buren  &  50  Dearborn  st 

Org.  1871    1800  vols    Not  classified  or  cataloged     Chicago  young  men's 
Christian  Union    1874  Chicago  athaneeum 

In  1878  it  located  at  48-54  Dearborn  street  with  a  library 
and  reading  room  on  the  second  floor  which  were  much  used. 
An  appeal  was  made  for  $500  for  books.  One  dollar  was 
charged  for  the  use  of  the  library  and  reading  room  with  ad- 
mission to  classes  and  entertainments  on  payment  of  regular 
fees. 

In  May  1882  Mrs  Mary  H.  Talcott  gave  $1000  for  the  li- 
brary, and  S.  A.  Kent  gave  a  black  walnut  bookcase  containing 
700  volumes.  Later  it  joined  with  the  work  of  the  Chicago 
Mechanic's  institute  (organized  1843)  whose  object  was  to  dis- 
seminate knowledge  of  industrial  arts  and  sciences,  and  whose 
library  had  been  destroyed  in  the  great  fire.  Since  1896 
students  have  not  been  allowed  the  use  it  and  it  is  not  receiving 
any  additions. 

Chicaqo  library  association 

Est.  1834  Chicago  lyceum      1841  Yoang  men's  association      1868  Chicago 
library  association 

The  Chicago  lyceum  was  established  December  2,  and  or- 
ganized December  22,  1834.  The  members  were  all  prominent 
citizens  and  usually  met  weekly  to  discuss  current  topics,  in 
the  old  court  room,  corner  Randolph  and  Clark  streets,  later  in 
the  hall  of  the  old  Saloon  building  and  in  the  Presbyterian 
church.    Its  library  contained  300  volumes  in  1837.    On  the 
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discontinuance  of  the  Chicago  lyceum,  the  Young  men's  associa- 
tion was  formed,  taking  the  library  of  the  former  where  it  re- 
mained until  the  fire  of  1871. 

As  early  as  1838  Hon.  Mark  Skinner,  Judge  Hugh  T.  Dickey 
and  others  started  a  reading  room  with  a  small  number  of 
subscribers  making  the  annual  expenses  $10  each,  but  this  was 
abandoned  for  lack  of  funds.    In  1840  Major  Seth  T.  Otis  and 
Dr  Sidney  Sawyer,  both  from  Albany,  publicly  advocated  a  plan 
for  a  reading  room  and  lectures  at  a  small  cost  per  member  by 
uniting  all  mechanics  of  the  city  as  well  as  merchants  and  pro- 
fessional men.    Judges  Dickey  and  Skinner  and  William  B. 
Ogden  and  others  endorsed  it  and  at  a  meeting  in  January  1841 
of  a  half  dozen  friends  in  the  hardware  store  of  Major  Otis  it 
was  decided  to  start  an  association  if  100  subscribers  at  an 
annual  tax  of  $2  each  could  be  secured.    On  January  SO,  1841 
a  meeting  was  held  in  the  council  rooms  near  where  the  Sher- 
man house  now  stands,  Walter  L.  Newberry  presiding.     On 
February  16,  1841  a  constitution  was  adopted  and  the  first 
board  elected. 

The  first  election  was  purposely  made  a  novelty  to  enlist 
interest,  there  being  five  tickets:  Regular,  Opposition,  Lawyers, 
Respectable,  and  Whole-Hog,  the  last  headed  by  a  full  picture 
of  the  animal.  The  Regular  prevailed  and  Walter  L.  New- 
berry was  elected  first  president.  Major  Otis  hung  across  the 
chairman's  desk  a  long  subscription  paper  of  200  names  and 
handed  in  $400  cash,  twice  the  required  amount.  It  was  moved 
to  make  this  $400  an  initiation  fee  to  fit  up  the  room  and 
further  to  establish  an  annual  fee  of  $2.  The  association  was 
at  that  time  named  the  Youuij  men^s  association  but  was  not  so 
incorporated  until  January  30,  1851.  In  1868  the  name  was 
changed  by  act  of  legislature  to  Chicago  library  association, 
because  of  confusion  between  YoHng  men's  association  and  the 
Young  mens  Christian  association.  The  stated  object  was  "  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  reading-room  and  library,  to  procure 
literary  and  scientific  lectures  and  to  promote  the  intellectual 
improvement  of  its  members." 
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The  library  opened  April  24,  1841  in  a  room  in  the  second 
story  of  Scammon's  building,  south  east  corner  of  Lake  and 
Clark  streets.  It  next  moved  to  the  Old  Saloon  building,  cor- 
ner Lake  and  Clark  streets,  then  to  the  third  floor  of  Warner's 
block  on  Randolph  street,  then  to  95  Wabash  avenue,  then  to 
the  Portland  block,  and  in  1866-7  to  the  second  floor  of  Metro- 
politan hall,  called  Library  hall,  corner  Randolph  and  LaSalle 
streets,  where  it  remained  until  the  great  fire  of  1871,  when  it 
was  completely  destroyed. 

It  began  with  a  gift  from  Mr  Newberry,  who  was  later  the 
founder  of  the  Newberry  library.  This  was  followed  by  others 
and  from  1841  to  1851  the  library  was  maintained  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  without  corporate  powers.  The  lecture  course 
was  begun  the  first  winter.  As  professional  lecturers  did  not 
come  to  Chicago  in  the  early  days,  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation gave  the  lectures.  Hon.  Mark  Skinner  began  the  course 
with  Finance  and  the  Illinois  school  fund.  Dr  Sawyer  fol- 
lowed on  Mesmerism,  Major  Otis  on  True  mercantile  character, 
Dr  Brainard  on  Physiology,  and  others  on  their  interests.  In 
later  years,  as  funds  would  permit,  distinguished  lecturers  from 
other  cities  were  secured.  In  July  1854,  at  the  Fourth  of  July 
celebration,  Cassius  M.  Clay  was  the  orator,  invitations  having 
been  sent  to  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Rufus  Choate,  Thomas  H. 
Benton,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Sam  Houston,  Charles  Sumner 
and  John  Van  Buren.  In  1861  Wendell  Phillips  lectured  in 
Bryan  hall  on  Slavery  and  the  war,  and  the  announcement  led 
almost  to  riot.  In  1869  it  became  necessary  to  raise  the  mem- 
bership dues  because  interest  in  the  lecture  system  was  waning, 
and  the  income  was  very  uncertain.  The  annual  tax  of  $2, 
later  raised  to  $3,  was  finally  raised  to  $5,  the  initiation  fee 
bein^  $2.  Ladies  were  early  allowed  membership.  In  1858 
Thomas  B.  Bryan  gave  $250  to  the  association,  the  income  to 
provide  annually  a  life  membership  to  the  best  graduate  of  the 
Chicago  high  school.  In  1862-63  the  institution  was  so  pros- 
perous that  it  paid  a  library  debt  of  $5000  and  had  $2000  in  the 
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treasury.    A  lecture  by  Parson  Brownlow  netted  $700.     In  1864 
G-  K  Chittenden  and  C.  C.  Parks  gave  $1000  at  interest. 

In  1855-56  a  classed  catalog  was  printed  at  a  cost  of  $325 
for  1000  copies.  The  same  year  the  library  opened  every  day 
instead  of  twice  a  week  as  formerly,  and  the  librarian  gave  fuil 
time.  In  1859  the  books  were  rearranged  in  order  to  facilitate 
reading  the  8hel\-es,  as  before  that,  hundreds  of  volumes  were 
reported  missing  each  year,  and  many  others  were  misplaced 
by  readers.  In  the  same  year  a  new  catalog  was  issued,  a  list 
by  brief  title  alphabetically  arranged  in  19  classes,  and  of  little 
use.  Up  to  1864  there  had  been  frequent  changes  of  librarian, 
resulting  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition  in  tbe  library.  The 
records  were  inaccurate  and  many  books  were  lost  In  1864 
John  M.  Horton  was  engaged  as  librarian  at  a  salary  of  $1000. 
In  1865  a  new  catalog  was  prepared  for  the  presa  This  intro- 
duced the  latest  methods  of  cataloging  and  was  in  hve  geneiul 
divisions:  religion,  jurisprudence,  science  and  arts,  belles  let- 
tres,  history,  and  bibliography  with  sub-beads.  Books  were 
given  full  titles.  There  was  further  a  general  index  of  auth- 
ors, translators  and  important  words  in  the  titles.  The  com- 
mittee wisely  consented  to  let  the  librarian  aione  prepare  the 
catalog  to  secure  uniform  work,  and  gave  him  an  assistant  and 
copyists.  It  was  seven  months  in  preparation  for  the  press 
and  two  months  in  press,  costing  $1200  for  1000  copies.  The 
library  committee  voted  to  abolish  access  to  the  shelves  after 
the  publication  of  this  catalog  and  to  lock  all  cases  except  fic- 
tion. The  next  year  the  librarian  resigned  and  was  succeeded 
by  John  Robson. 

As  time  went  on  several  attempts  were  made  to  extend  the 
interest  in  the  library  with  the  view  to  permanent  support.  In 
1856-57  Thomas  B.  Bryan  offered  quarters  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
forever  rent  free,  on  condition  that  the  citizens  subscribe  $25000. 
Only  one  half  of  the  amount  could  be  secured.  The  offer  was 
twice  renewed  but  finally  given  up.  In  1866  it  was  hoped  to  build 
by  sale  of  $100000  stock,  all  revenue  from  rent,  etc.,  over  10%,  to 
go  to  the  association  for  books  and  thus  enable  it  to  become  a 
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free  library  association,  not  supported  by  subscription.  In  the 
meantime  it  was  suggested  that  individuals  take  out  life  insur- 
ance on  the  endowment  plan  in  favor  of  the  association.  It 
was  also  suggested  that  merchants  give  annual  tickets  to  their 
clerks.  The  association  was  25  years  old  and  had  9000  vol- 
umes but  not  much  interest  was  shown  by  the  citizens  at  large. 
In  1867  a  certain  interest  was  enlisted  by  a  gift  from  Great 
Britain  of  a  set  of  her  Patent  reports,  a  gift  which  threatened 
to  bankrupt  the  association,  however,  in  expense  for  binding 
and  storage. 

In  1869  several  large  gifts  were  received  but  the  leaders  in 
the  association  were  already  feeling  that  a  different  kind  of  li- 
brary was  demanded,  The  subscription  list  remained  intact 
but  few  new  books  were  added.  The  circulating  libraries  like 
Cobb's  library  supplied  the  latest  books.  In  anticipation  of 
the  Chicago  public  lihrary  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  Chi- 
cago  Evening  Journal  of  March  23,  1869,  a  statement  from 
Thomas  D.  Lowther  of  the  Chicago  library  association,  explain- 
ing that  the  reason  why  he  declined  election  to  its  presidency 
was  that  he  would  be  out  of  the  city  a  great  deal  and  the  times 
demanded  that  the  association  have  an  active  director  with  a 
view  to  establishing  ?i  public  library  on  their  foundation.  On 
March  25,  1871,  the  Chicago  Times  published  a  communication 
suggesting  that  the  Young  men^s  Christian  Association  ^nA  the 
Chicago  library  association  join,  as  the  former  had  a  free  li- 
brary and  reading-room  in  the  Republic  Insurance  building 
with  a  circulating  library  of  6000  volumes,  many  periodicals 
and  shelving  for  50000  volumes. 

On  the  same  day  occurred  the  annual  election  of  the  Chi- 
cago library  association.  Three  tickets  were  in  the  field,  as 
follows:.  (1)  headed  by  Hon.  William  Bross  and  representing 
the  proposition  of  W.  W.  Farwell  to  give  the  association  rooms 
rent  free  for  15  years  if  the  society  would  raise  $15000:  (2) 
Marshall  Field,  favoring  annexation  with  the  Young  Men^s 
Christian  association:  (3)  Hon.  John  C.  Dore.  The  Young  Men^s 
Christian  association  had  a  good  chance  to  secure  the  library 
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through  this  election.  A  ticket  was  printed.  Any  one  could 
become  a  member  by  paying  $5,  hence  strangers  joined  and 
voted  the  annexation  ticket,  $895  being  paid  in  for  member- 
ship in  one  day.  These  votes  were,  however,  thrown  out  ou 
the  technicality  "that  certificates  of  membership  had  been 
given  to  non-elected  members",  the  election  was  contested  and 
a  new  election  called  for.  It  was  stated  in  the  daily  papers  that 
in  order  to  arouse  new  interest  a  Youny  Mens  C/iris(ian  <rv.vo- 
viatlan  ticket  had  been  prepared  and  printed  on  yellow  paper, 
so  that  it  could  be  easily  discarded.  There  was  an  objection 
to  the  weeding  out  of  the  library  desired  by  Mr  Moody  and  a 
general  feeling  that  the  interest  of  two  associations  were  not 
identical.  Members  of  the  tirst  ticket  refused  to  serve  if  the 
election  was  under  suspicion  and  a  new  election  was  ordered. 
The  Young  Men\s  Christian  asmciafion  disclaimed  all  responsi- 
bility for  individual  members  in  trying  to  get  control  of  the 
Chicago  library  association  by  joining  on  election  day  and  the 
$700  campaign  expenses  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  msocia' 
tion  were  borne  by  individuals. 

The  Chicago  Evening  Journal  of  March  29,  1871  gave 
notice  of  the  election  of  a  new  combination  ticket  on  the  is- 
sue of  annexation  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  association. 
The  election  occurred  April  1 ,  1871  and  resulted  in  the  follow- 
ing board  of  representative  men: 

President,  Hon.  William  Bross,  Chicago  Tribune.  • 

First  Vice-pres.  Hon.  W.  W.  Farwell,  Judge  Circuit  court. 

Second  Vice-pres.  John  Crerar,  Crerar,  Adams  &  Co.,  Ex- 
pres.  N.  Y.  mercantile  library. 

Rec.  sec.  William  R.  Larrabee,  Board  of  public  works. 

Cor.  sec.  George  M.  Frink,  Real  estate. 

Treasurer  Charles  Henrotin,  Cashier  Merchant's  saving 
loan  and  trust  company. 

Managers,  Gen.  J.  D.  Webster,  U.  S.  assessor;  George  L. 
Dunlap,  General  manager  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.;  Potter  Palmer, 
capitalist;  Hon.  John  C.  Dore,  111.  senate;  Hon.  Willard  Vocke, 
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Illinois  legislature;  Murray  Nelson,  Board  of  trade;  Edwin  Lee 
Brown,  manufacturer. 

This  was  the  last  board  of  the  Chicago  library  association 
as  it  was  in  oflSce  at  the  time  of  the  great  fire  of  1871,  which 
destroyed  the  library. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  several  speakers  urged  s,  public 
library  in  the  near  future,  and  during  September  1871  many 
articles  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  about  the  necessity  of 
a  public  library,  comparing  Chicago  unfavorably  with  other 
cities.  At  a  meeting  on  September  24,  1871  the  following 
plans  for  relief,  endowment  and  permanent  support  of  the  li- 
brary w^ere  discussed: 

1.  Secure  proper  consent  and  erect  by  stock  subscription 
in  Dearborn  park  a  building  for  library  and  allied  institutions. 

2.  Secure  consent  of  council  to  appropriate  part  of  the 
surplus  interest  received  from  the  treasury  on  city  deposits  to 
pay  debts  of  the  association,  refurnish  its  rooms,  supply  its 
shelves,  and  make  it  independent.  ^ 

3.  Secure  from  manufacturers  and  importers  of  the  North-- 
west their  cooperation  and  money  subscriptions  to  get  from 
Washington  a  Complete  set  of  American  patent  reports. 

4.  Create  capital  stock  authorized  by  the  charter  of  the 
association  and  offer  it  to    the  community   for  subscription. 

5.  Raise  money  by  some  gift. 

Judge  W.  W.  Farwell  offered  free  lease  of  rooms  in  his  new 
building  on  Market  and  Washington  streets  for  ten  years,  a 
gift  estimated  at  $15000,  on  condition  that  $15000  be  raised  to 
pay  association  debts.  Gov.  Bross,  E.  L.  Brown  and  T.  D.  Low- 
ther  each  conditionally  promised  $1000  but  the  other  $12000 
could  not  be  raised  and  the  plan  was  abandoned.  Though  the 
location  was  not  central  the  offer  was  considered  advantageous. 
There  was  also  consideration  of  revivipg  the  Mechanic's  institute 
and  uniting  it  with  the  association  on  advantageous  terms  to 
each;  consideration  of  the  New  York  system  of  delivering 
books  by  carrier  for  additional  charge,  and  consideration  of 
using  the  life  membership  fund  to  pay  debts.    It  was  decided 
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tioas  for  the  year  preceding  were  357  volumes  including  126 
voluDies  of  British  patent  reports  and  36  pamphlets.  The  last 
year  of  the  library's  existence,  1870-71,  there  were  895  ordinary 
members  of  whom  240  joined  during  the  year;  12  menibei"s  in 
the  Bryan  fund  and  111  resident  life  members,  in  all  1019, 
though  the  population  of  Chicago  in  1870  was  300,000.  The  li- 
brary had  about  30(XK)  volumes  besides  newspapers  and  ma^- 
zines;  the  additions  for  the  last  year  were  231  volumes  and  86 
pamphleta  (140  gifts),  7G  papers  (19gift^)  and  122  periodicals 
(122  gifts)  and  the  circulation  was  20349  volumes. 

Practically  all  was  destroyed  by  fire  October  9,  187 L 
Tiiomas  D,  Lowther  undertook  to  straighten  the  affairs  of  the 
association  immediately  after  the  tire,  as  the  librarian,  John 
Ilobson,  was  in  England  and  it  seemed  better  to  have  him  re- 
main there  in  the  library's  interest  if  it  should  be  revived.  Mr 
Lowther  made  a  final  report  on  November  22,  1871,  based 
principally  on  recollections  and  interviews,  as  all  records  were 
burned  and  the  librarian  was  absent.  He  stated  that  nothing 
was  left  of  a  library  of  30000  volumes  valued  at  $40000,  except 
200  or  300  odd  books  not  yet  returned,  200  vcflumes  of  British 
patent  reports  at  the  binders  in  London,  a  worthless  claim 
against  a  defaulting  trustee  and  a  balance  of  $70  in  the 
treasury. 

The  life  membership  fund  of  $1100  and  the  Bryan  fund  of 
$210  were  both  in  trust  for  a  specific  use.  The  association 
debts  for  wages  were  $65,  for  salaries  $350  and  for  miscellaneous 
items  $2800.  There  was  no  insurance  on  the  library  as  three 
insurance  policies  of  $5000  each  were  allowed  to  lapse  in  July 
1871  for  lack  of  payments.  The  misfortune  was  the  more  deplor- 
able as  the  companies  in  which  the  library  had  been  insured 
proved  solvent  after  the  great  fire. 

Mr  Lowther  distributed  the  Bryan  fund  and  the  life  mem- 
bership fund  and  paid  the  creditors  over  50  cents  on  the  dollar. 
He  further  called  attention  to  the  apathy  of  the  citizens  and 
to  the  experience  of  similar  institutions  and  stated  that  if  the 
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librarian  had  received  any  encouragement  after  the  fire  he 
would  have  secured  a  room  and  begged  books  from  the  pub- 
lishers in  the  East  as  did  commercial  libraries.  He  suggested 
issuing  1000  shares  of  stock  at  $25  each  if  the  friends  of  the 
Chicago  library  association  wished  to  revive  it,  but  he  most 
strongly  urged  a  public  library  supported  by  taxation.  In  the 
absence  of  any  official  action,  Mr  Lowther  on  November  15, 
1871,  personally  engaged  John  Robson,  late  librarian  of  the  as- 
sociation, to  solicit  another  set  of  the  British  Patent  office  re- 
ports, to  forestall  efEorte  of  other  private  societies  in  Chicago. 
On  December  10  he  sent  him  authority  from  Mayor  Medill  and 
President  Bross  of  the  Chicago  library  association  to  ask  for 
the  same  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  defunct 
Chicago  library  association.  On  January  12  Mr  Robson  was 
given  power  to  act  as  the  representative  of  the  city  in  collect- 
ing books  either  for  the  revival  of  the  Chicago  library  associa- 
tion or  for  the  foundation  of  a  new  public  library. 

As  a  bill  for  free  public  libraries  was  introduced  into  the 
legislature  that  winter  and  passed  in  March  and  a  free  public 
library  was  immediately  founded  in  Chicago,  the  Chicago  li- 
brary association  was  never  revived  and  Mr  Robson's  collection 
became  the  property  of  the  Chicago  public  library.  We  are  in- 
debted for  any  accurate  knowledge  of  this  early  library  to  the 
painstaking  care  of  Thomas  D.  Lowther,  who  in  1881  published 
the  valuable  monograph  noted  below,*  which  is  the  authority 
upon  which  all  other  accounts  are  based.  No  printed  reports 
or  other  remains  of  the  Young  merCs  association  have  been 
found  between  1841  and  1854,  and  the  earliest  file  of  Chicago 
papers  known  to  Mr  Lowther  began  in  1853.  In  1870  a  history 
of  the  association  (1000  copies)  by  Brooks,  Hobart  and  Austin 
was  burned  while  in  press. 

*I^wther,  Thomas  D.  Memorials  of  the  old  Chicago  library,  formerly  Young  Men*8 
association,  and  of  the  advent  of  the  new;  compiled  from  authentic  sources.  138  p. 
Chicago.    Scully.     1878. 

Extracts  from  catalogs,  reports,  newspapers  and  letters,  supplemented  by  per- 
sonal reminiscence.  All  other  accounts  quote  this.  One  copy  which  was  seen  con- 
tained a  portrait  of  Thomas  Hughes,  but  this  was  probably  inserted  later  for  binding 
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The  Young  men^s  association  held  a  strong  place  in  the 
civic  life  of  early  Chicago  and  is  referred  to  by  mature  citi- 
zens now  as  offering  them  their  only  opportunity  to  see  and 
hear  distinguished  men  of  affairs  and  statesmen,  as  well  as 
their  only  reading  matter  and  a  place  of  meeting.  It  was  the 
Young  men's  association  which  held  the  first  memorial  services 
for  Abraham  Lincoln  on  April  22, 1865,  and  at  the  same  time 
collected  $200  for  the  soldier  who  saved  the  life  of  Secretary 
Seward. 

Chioaoo  mbohanios  institute 

Est  1838    Reoig.  1843 

The  object  of  the  institute  was  ''  to  diffuse  knowledge  and 
information  throughout  the  mechanical  classes,  to  found  lect- 
tures  on  natural,  mechanical  and  chemical  philosophy,  and 
other  scientific  subjects,  to  create  a  library  and  museum  for  the 
benefit  of  mechanics  and  others,  and  to  establish  schools  for 
the  benefit  of  their  youth,  and  to  establish  annual  fairs.'' 

For  several  years  meetings  were  held  in  the  old  Saloon 
building,  corner  Lake  and  Clark  streets.  The  Prairie  Farmer 
was  made  the  official  organ  of  the  institute  at  its  incorporation, 
and  the  editor  conducted  an  active  campaign  for  a  library, 
every  issue  of  the  paper  containing  arguments  and  appeals  for 
one.  At  his  suggestion  the  institute  agreed  to  raise  library 
subscriptions  to  be  paid  the  following  July.  $128  was  paid  at 
this  meeting  and  Mr  Gage  announced  this  in  the  Prairie  Farmer 
and  urged  each  of  the  150  members  to  give  $5  apiece.  The 
subscription  committee  succeeded  in  adding  620  new  books  by 
December,  making  in  all  nearly  1000  vrolumes  the  first  year. 
In  1845  the  reading  room  was  enlarged  and  comfortably  fur- 
nished. The  library  was  open  all  the  time  for  reference  and 
circulation,  each  member  being  allowed  one  book  at  a  time 
for  one  week  with  privilege  of  renewal.  In  1852  the  library 
had  2000  volumes  and  was  open  throughout  the  year  to  the 
public  as  well  as  to  the  members  of  the  institute. 

The  society  reached  the  height  of  its  prosperity  in  1853 
and  in  this  year  H^^^   John  Wentworth  gave  a  large  number 
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of  books  and  public  documents.  In  1855  Congress  passed  an 
act  providing  that  the  scientific  reports  and  books  of  the 
Smithsonian  institution  should  be  distributed  to  the  three  most 
important  institutions  in  the  country,  and  the  Chicago  mechan- 
ics institute  was  included  among  the  three.  In  1856  the  oflSc- 
ers  began  to  plan  for  extending  their  library  as  their  charter 
gave  them  the  right  to  establish  a  permanent  public  library. 
They  now  divided  the  library  into  two  departments,  circulat- 
ing, over  2000  volumes,  and  reference  1500  volumes.  A  catalog 
was  printed  and  an  invitation  extended  to  the  public  to  use 
the  library  together  with  other  advantages  of  the  institute. 
In  1857  the  institute  began  to  decline  and  the  city  outgrew  the 
need  of  such  an  organization,  the  founders  growing  old  and 
few  new  men  taking  their  places.  But  for  Azel  A.  Peck,  who 
on  March  25,  1848  bequeathed  some  property  to  it,  the  institute 
would  have  ceased  before  1860.  Hard  times  came  and  the  in- 
stitute became  bankrupt,  only  the  library  work  being  contin- 
ued. In  1861  the  debt  was  $3000  and  the  library  and  fixtures 
were  sold  to  pay  it.  The  fire  of  1871  swept  away  all  that  re- 
mained of  books  and  property,  destroying  all  records.  Up  to 
this  time  an  organization  had  been  maintained  in  order  to  hold 
the  Peck  bequest.  In  1875  the  institute  aiTanged  with  the 
Chicago  athenaeum  for  rooms,  and  here  it  opened  special 
classes  in  arithmetic,  mechanical  drawing  and  book  keeping 
which  have  since  increased  in  scope  to  cover  an  art-industrial 
course. 

Michigan  avenue  free  library 

A  business  house  sent  agents  east  at  once  after  the  fire  of 
1871  to  solicit  gifts  of  books.  There  was  a  generous  response 
and  the  public  was  invited  to  free  use  of  the  shelves  and  read- 
ing room.  There  was  a  large  collection  of  books  from  England 
and  Governor  Hayes  of  Ohio  sent  a  complete  collection  of  state 
documents,  while  New  York,  Boston  and  other  eastern  cities 
gave  books.     Current  expenses  were  met  by  the  annual  one 
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dollai'  fee  of  readt5rs  for  home  use.  Voting  meiobei'H  paid 
five  dollars  a  year  and  life  niembers  SoO.  Tbe  rooms  were  ia 
the  Baptist  church  and  were  open  some  months  after  the  Chi- 
cago public  library  opened.  The  mana^er.^  proposed  to  give 
the  books  to  the  public  library  if  they  would  open  a  22d  street 
branch  but  the  proposition  was  not  accepted  and  the  Michigran 
avenue  library  was  Hnally  c loosed.  The  books  were  later  sold 
to  Dr  Boone  and  their  present  location  is  not  known.  The 
location  gave  jsu.spicion  of  sectarian  interest  and  as  the  city  re* 
builty  the  library  seemed  too  far  south. 
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TITLBS  OF  ARTICLES  AND    BOOKS    PUBLISHBD    &T    THB    CORPS    OF 
INSTRUCTION,  UNIVBRSITT  OF  ILLINOIS.  BBTWBBN 
MAT  1,  1907,  AND  MAT  1.  1908. 

Allen,  H.  F. — 

"The  Infinitive  In  Polyblus  compared  wltli  tbe  Infinitive  In  BlbUcAl 
Greek."    University  of  Chicago  Preoa,  1907.    (60p.) 
Alvord,  C.  W. — 

"Illinois  Historical  CoUecUons,  Vol.  II.,  CahoUa  Recorda."  1778-1790. 

pp.  CLVI+663.     Illinois  State  Historical  Library.     1907. 
'The  Coniiuest  of  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  by  the  Spaniah  in  1781.       Mo. 
Hist.  Review,  April.  1908.     (6000) 
•*         and  Cabteb,  C.  B. — 

Invitation  Serieuse  aux  Habitants  des  Illinois:  Reprinted  In  ftealmlle 
with   Introduction."     pp.   XXVIII+20.     Clnb   fOr  Cokmlal    Re- 
prints, Providence,  R.  I.,  1908. 
Bacon,  C.  S. — 

"The  relations  of  the  Teaching  of  Clinical  Obstetrics  to  the  problem 
of  Medical  Charities."  Illinois  State  Medical  Jovmalp  Vol.  12. 
(1800). 
"  "Book  Review:  W.  Zangemeister's  'Frontal  Froien  Section  throoch 
the  pelvis  of  a  Woman  who  died  in  labor  from  Rupture  of  the 
Uterus  in  a  neglected  cross  presentation."  Surgery,  Oyneoolog^ 
and  Obstetrics,  Vol.  5.     (670) 

Bagg,  Rufits  M.  jr. — 

"Foramlnifera  Collected  Near  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  the  Steamer 
Albatross  in  1902."     Proc.  U.  S.  National  Museum,    (No.   1603). 
Vol.  XXXIV  pi.  V.  pp.  113-172.     April  28.  1908. 
Bakkr,  Iba  O. — 

"Voids,  Weight  and   Settlement  of  Crushed  Stone."     Bull.   23.   E:ng. 
Exp.  Station.  V.  of  1..  April  29.  1908.     29p. 
"         "Cement   Laboratory    Practice,  Proceedings  of  the  Society    for    the 
Promotion  of  Engineering  Education."  1908.     (5500) 
"Significant  Notes  in   the   History  of  the  College  of  Engineering.'* 
Alumni  Quarterly,  U.  of  I.    April  19,  1908.     (1500) 
"         "Road  Economics."  Engineering  Record,  New  York  City.  Vol.  56,   p. 
441.    Oct.  19,  1907.      (1200) 

Baldwin,  E.  C. — 

"An  Instance  of  Milton's  Debt  to  Vergil."    The  Journal  of  Germanic 
Philology.  U.  of  I.    Vol.  7:1,  Jan.  1908.     (375) 
•*         and  Paul,  H.  G. — 

"English  Poems."    pp  3334-LXXXII.     American  Book  Coni])any.   N. 
Y.  1908. 
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Blake,  C.  W.  and  Clark,  S.  C. — 

••Exercises  in  General  ChemiBtry."  pp  404-8,  U.  of  I.     1907. 

Bakbktt,  Changing  W. — 

"A  New  Technique  for  Dealing  with  the  Appendix  Stump."     Annals 
of  Surgery,  Philadelphia.  Vol.  XLVII,  No.  2.     Feb.  1908.     (1200) 
"The  Crime  of  Gynecology."     Chicago  Medical  Recorder,  April   1908. 
(6760) 
"         •'Fallacies   of    Intraabdominal    and    Atmospheric    pressure   and    Su\>- 
ports  of  the  Uterus  and  Abominal  Organs."  Surgery,  Gynecology 
and  Obstetrics,  Vol.  6,  No.  4,  April  1908.     (9500) 
"Intramural  Transplantation  of  the  Round   Ligaments  Versus  Alex- 
ander's Operation  or  Ventro-Suspensio  fixation  of  the  Uterus  for 
Restroversio  flexion."     Medical  Record,  N.  Y.,  April  25,  1908. 
"  "Erronious   Criticism    of    Specialism."      Medical    Standard,    Chicago, 

Feb.  1908.     (3600) 
"         '•Endothelioma  of  the  Ovary."     Surgery,  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics, 
Chicago,  May  4,  1908.     (16800) 
'•Incarceration  of  the  Retrodisplaced  Gravis  Uterus."     N.    Y.    Med. 
Jour.,  N.  Y..  Oct.  1907.      (5200) 
"  "Consideration  of  the  Retroversio-flexions  of  the  Uterus  in  their  Rela- 

tion to  Pregnancy."  Obstetrics  and  Disease?  of  Women,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  1907;  and  Lancet-Clinic,  Cincinnati,  O.,  Oct.  1907.  (3200) 
"The  Treatment  of  Pelvic  Infections  with  Special  Reference  to  the 
Technique  of  Pustube  Operations."  Annals  of  Gynecology  and 
Pediatry,  Boston,  Oct.  20,  1907.  (4100).  Also  111.  Med.  Jour.. 
Chicago,  Nov.  1907,  with  discussion.     (5500) 

Bartow,  Edward. — 

"The  Use  of  Copper  Sulphate  in  Water  Purification."    Twenty-Second 

Annual  Report  of  the  Illinois  Soc.  of  Engineers  and  Surveyors, 

Chicago,  1907.     (1500) 
"Municipal  Water  Supplies  of  Illinois."    Bull.  5,  Water  Survey  Series, 

pp.  VIIl-fl23.  U.  of  I.    Oct.   1907.     Published  also  as  a  Special 

Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Springfield,  111.,  1908. 
"         and  LiNDGRKN,  J.  M. — 

"Laboratory  Experiments  in  Water  Treatment."     Proc.  Amer.  Water 

Works   Assn.,   Charleston,   South   Carolina.   1907.    pp.    505-526,    6 

plates. 
"Some   Reactions   During   Water    Treatment."     Jour,    of    the   Amer. 

Chem.  Soc,  Easton.  Pa.,  Sept.  1907.     13  pp. 

Baumann,  Frederick. — 

••Gonorrhoea,  Its  Diagnosis  and  Treatment."     D.  Appleton  and  Co., 
N.  Y.,  1908.     206  pp. 

(635) 
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Bebnart,  W.  F. — 

"Mercuric  Values  in  the  Treatment  of  Syphilis."  N.  Y.    Med.    Jour. 
Aug.  10,  1907.     (1200) 

"Intravenous  Theraphy."   Chicago  Med.  Recorder,  July  1907.     (1500) 
"         "Complications  attending  Intravenous  Injections  of  Mercury."     Amer. 

Jour,  of  Dermatology,  July  1907.     (1200) 
"         "Intravenous  Salicylic  Medication."     Chicago  Med.  Rec.     Aug.   1907. 
(1500) 

Bkvier,  Isabel,  Ph.M.  and  Van  Meter,  Anna  R. — 

"Laboratory  Guide:     Selection  and  Preparation  of  Food."    Whiteomb 
and  Barrows,,  Boston,  1907.    pp.  1-86. 
Bleininger,  a.  V. — 

"Some   Aspects   of   the   Physical    Chemistry    of    Fusing    Silicatee." 

Trans.  Amer.  Ceramic  Soc,  Columbus,  O.,  Nov.  1907.     (7800) 
"The  Effect  of  Heat  upon  Clays."     The  Clay  Worker,  Indianapolis. 
Ind.     Series  of  Articles  from  Sept.  1907  to  April,  1908.     (16000) 
"Controlling  the  Operations  of  Drying  and  Burning."    Proc.  111.  Clay 
Manufacturer's  Assn.    Clay.  Rec,  Chicago,  March,  1908.     (3000) 
"The  Balance  Sheet  of  a  Down  Draft  Kiln."  The  Clay  Worker.  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  Feb.,  1908.     (2000) 
Breckenridoe,  L.  p. — 

"The  Engineering  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  Illinois." 
Proc.    Soc.    Promotion    Engineering    Education,   Vol.    XV,    1907. 
(3500) 
"How   to   Burn   Bituminous  Coal   without   Smoke."  Proc.    St.    Louis 

Railway  Club,  Vol.   XII.   1908.     (8000) 
"How   to   Burn    Illinois  Coal    without    Smoke."      Bull.    No.   15   of   the 
EnginecM'ing  Experiment   Station,  pp.   47.   1908. 
**  "A  Study  of  Four   Hundred    Steaming  Tests."     Bull.   No.   325,   U.   s. 

G.  S.,  pp.   196.     1908. 
Bkooks,  Morcjan. — 

"Interaction   of  Synchronous   Machines."     Trans.   Amer.   Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,     pp.  823-842.      (5000) 
Byfori).   H.  T.— 

"To   Panama   and   Back,   Account  of  Trip  to  the  4th   Pan-American 
Medical  Congress."   The  \V.  B.  Conkey  Co.,  Chicago,  1908.  pp.  384. 
Carman.  Almkrt.  P. — 

"A  Differential  Volumenometer."    Amer.  Physical  Review,  N.  Y.,  Vol. 
XXVI.  No.  5.  May  1908. 
Car N A II AX,  I).  H.— 

"Poesies  de  'Maistre  Eloy  du  Mont,  diet  Costentin.'  "  Tmns.  of  tlie 
Conn.  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  New  Haven,  XIII  Sept. 
1907.      (17000) 

(G:»()) 
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Carpenter,  F.  W.  and  Main,  R.  C— 

*The  Migration  of  Medullary  Cells  into  the  Ventral  Nerve-roots  of  Pig 
Embryos."     Anotomischer  Anzeiger,  Jena,  31:    11  and  12,     Oct. 
1908.     (1150) 
Carter,  C.  E.  See  Alvord,  C.  W. — 
Center,  O.  D. — 

"Illinois*   Corn  Growers  and  Stockmen."     Breeders'  Gazette,  LIII:7, 

Chicago,  Feb.  7.  1908.     (1500) 
"Quantity  of  Oat  Seed  per  Acre."  Breeders'  Gazette,  Chicago,  LIII,  ' 

April  14,  1908.     (1500) 
See  Hume,  A.  N.,  and  Hegnauer,  L. — 
Clark,  S.  C.    See  Balke,  C.  W.  and  Clark,  S.  C. 
Clark,  Thomas  Arkle. — 

"Washington's  Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Oration, 
with  introduction  and  notes."  Charles  Scribners  Sons,  N.  Y.,  pp. 
XXIX-l-54.     1908. 
"         "Burke's    Speech    for    Conciliation,    with    introduction    and     notes." 

Charles  Scribners  Sons,  pp.  XVI-f  79.     1908. 
"         "The  Treatment  of  Incoming  Freshmen."   Proc.  of  the  North  Central 
Assn.  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.     1908.     pp  XI. 
Colvin,  S.  S. — 

"The  Ultimate  Value  of  Experience."  Psych.  Review  ,N.  Y.,  July.  1907. 
(3500) 
"         "The  Educational  value  of  Humor."     Pedagogical     Seminary,     Dec. 
1907.     (3000) 
"The  Nature  of  the  Mental  Image."  Psych.  Review,  May,  1908.     (4000) 
Crathorne,  a.  R. — 

"Das  raumliche  isoperimetrische  Problem."    Dietrich,  Gottingen,  1907. 

pp.  60. 
"The  Prytz  Planlmeter."     Amer.     Math.     Monthly,  Springfield,  Mo. 
XV.  3.    March  1908.    (1100) 
CuRTiss,  Richard  S. — 

"Nitroso  malonic  Esters."    As  Abstract,  "Science,"  N.  Y.,  Vol.  27,  No. 

687  p.  326,  1908.      (250) 
'The  Study  of  Chemistry  at   the   University  of   Illinois."     Booklet 
U.  of  I.    July  1907.     (6000) 
"         and  Tarnowski,  P.  T. — 

"Mesoxallc  Esters  and  their  Reaction  with  Hydrazin."    As  Abstract, 
•Science."  N.  Y.  Vol.  27,  No.  687,  p.  326,  1908.     (250- 
Davkhpobt,  B. — 

Trindples  of  Breeding."  pp.  XIII+727.    Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1907. 
••         'T9W  mA  VaHaWltty  In  Corn."    Bull.  119  of  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
/■••J-liti^ilPMiM.  1«07.  i>p.  88. 

%Ci1citltiiral  Education."    U.  of  I.  pp.  22,  1907. 

(«87) 
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Davenpobt,  E. — 

"The  Development  of  the  Natural  Resources  of  the   State."   pp.    25, 
U.  of  I.    1908. 

"History  of  Collegiate   Education  in  Agriculture.*'      Society   for   the 
Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science,     pp.  11.  1907. 
Day,  W.  B.— 

"Proceedings  Illinois  Pharmaceutical  Association,  28th  Annual  Meet- 
ing."    111.  Phar.  Assn.,  Chicago,  1907.     (147) 

"The  Plexus.'*     Chicago  and  Batavia,   111.     Editorials  relating  to   the 
Sch.  of  IMiar.    May  1,   1907,— May   1,  1908. 

Uewolf.  Frank,  and  Piruy,  Ross  C. — 

"Preliminary  Investigation  of  Illinois  Fire  Clays."     State  Geological 

Survey.  Urbana,  111.     Bull.  4,  June  1907,  pp.  46  1  pi..  4  figs. 
"Coal    Investigation    in    the    Saline-Gallatin   Field,     Illinois."       V.    S. 

Geological  Survey,  Wash.   D.  C.     Bull.  316,  Part  II,   1907.   pp.  20 

2  pis..  1  fig. 
"Review  of   'The   Lignites  of   Mississippi.' "      Miss.   State   Geological 

Survey  Bull.  No.  :\.    Economic  Geology  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2.  190S.  2  pp. 
Dkwsm'p,  E.  R. — 

"The   Housing  Problem    in   England:    Its   Statistics,   Legislation    and 

Policy."     pp.  VII,  327  Manchester  Univ.  Series,  England.  1907. 
"Freight  Car  Efficiency."     Official  Proceedings  of  the  Western   Rail- 
way Club,  1908.      (8000) 
"         "Review   of    Haines's   'Railway  Corporations  as   Public    Servant r.'    " 

Jour,  of  Pol.  Econ.     Chicago.   1907.      (1200) 

DiKTKICH.    Wm. — 

"HreediiiK    versus    Imm dinj;."       Ann. Rep. of    the    Am.    Berkshire    Con- 

Kicss.  Springfield.   111.      CJooO) 
"Ht'ikshire  Tyi>e."     Ann.   Heii.  of  llie   Merksliiro  Congress.      (  l'Oimm 
"The  lUisiness  Knd  of  Swine   FaiininK."     Ann.   Rei).  of  the   hid.    Live 

Stock   Breeders*  Assn..   Lafayelte. 
"Care,   I'eeclinji;  and   Breeding  of  Swine."  Ann.  Rep.  of  the  111.    Farm- 
ers'  Institute.  Spriniitleld.    111.     1:m>7-os.      {'Mm)) 
'Age  and  Weight  of  Swin='."    'JMie  National  Swine  Magazine.  Fieoport. 

111.     June.  1U07.     ( 2000 1 
"J^ractical    S(  ieiuc   in    Swine    Feeding."      .National    Swine    .Mag.      ll»o7 

(2r.OO) 
"Inlluence  of   Previous   Feeding."      .National    Swine   Mag.      SeptenilMM'. 

11»07.     (LT.OO) 
"Combatting   Diseases  of  Swine."     .National   Swine   Mag.     Nov.    T.M>7. 

( 2000) 

Drirv,  F.  K.   W.— 

"(The)    Recreation  of  a   librarian."      I'ublie   libraries.  Chicago.    12:t». 

Nov.  11)07.    (::2r.0) 
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Dbuby,  F.  K.  W.— 

"Sunday  school  work;  a  selected  bibliography  with  annotations."    A. 
L.  A.  booklist.    Boston,  3:7-    Nov.  1907.     (1500) 
DUFOUB,   F.   O. — 

"Economical    Efficiency    of    Reinforced    Rectangular    Cross-Sections." 

Trans,  of  111.  Soc.  of  Engineers  and  Surveyors.     1908.     (6000) 
"Bridge  Engineering."     Part  1,  pp.  IV-f-lSO.     Amer.  Correspondence 
School,  Chicago,  1908. 
"         "Bridge  Engineering."     Part  2  pp.  124  Amer.  Correspondence  School, 

1908. 
•*         "Roofs  and  Mill  Buildings."     Amer.  Correspondence  School,  Chicago, 
pp.   iV+101.     1908. 
FuLLEB,  William. — 

'*The   Non-Surgical   Treatment  of   Prostatic    Enlargement."       Amer. 
Jour,  of  Dermatology  and  Genito-Urinary   Diseases.     St.   Louis, 
Mo.,  Jan.  1907.     (4000) 
"Tuberculosis  of  the  Renal   Organs."     Amer.   Jour,  of  Dermatology 

and  Genito-Urinary  Diseases.     St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1907.     (3500) 
"Rupture  of   the  Tendo  Achillis."     III.    State   Med.   Jour.     Chicago, 

1907.  (1500) 
Fulton,  Edward. — 

"Infant  Criticism  Once  More."     Nation,  N.  Y.     86:   396    (No.   2235) 
Apr.  1908.  (2000) 
Gamble,  W.  E. — 

"Commoner  Injuries  of  the  Bye."     111.   Med.   Jour.,   Springfield,    111. 
Vol.  XIII,  No.  3,  March,  1908.     (1200) 
Gabland,  C.  M. — 

"A  Magnetic  Absorption  Dynamometer."    Amer.  Machinist,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 

1908.  (1500) 

"         and  Hudson,  C.  S. — 

"Tests  of  a  Liquid  Air  Plant."    Engineering  Exjieriment  Station  Bull. 
21.     (2500) 
Garner,  J.  W. — 

"Primary    vs.    Representative    Government."      Pro.    Amer.    Pol.    Sci. 
Assn.  Baltimore.  1908.     (3000) 
"         "News  and  Notes,"  "Personal  and  Bibliographical."     Amer.  Pol.  Sci. 
Review.  Baltimore,  May  1907.     (4000).     Ibid,  August  1907,  (4000). 
Ibid,   November,  1907.      (4000).      Ibid.   Feb.   1908,    (4000).     Ibid, 
May.  1908.     (4000) 
"La   Vie   Politique   et   Parlementaire   dans   les   Etats   Unis."     Revue 
Politique  et  Parlementaire,  Paris,  Sept.  1907.    (3500).   Ibid,  March 
1908.     (3500) 
"         "Crime  and  Judicial  Inefficiency."  Annals  Amer.  Acad.  etc.    Philadel- 
phia, May,  1907.     (10,000) 

(639) 
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Gabner,  J.  W. — 

"Recent  Race  Agitation  in  the  United  States."    South  Atlantic  Quar- 
terly, Durham,  N.  C.     Jan.  1908.     (4000) 
*'Race  Conflict  in  the  United  States."     Proc.  Amer.      Sociol.      Assn. 
1908.     (1000) 
G0LD8TINE,  M.  T. — 

"Placenta  Praevia  Treatment  and  Etiology.*'  Plexus  (Ck>ll.  of  P.  AS.) 
Chicago,  March.  1908. 
Goss,  W.  F.  M.— 

"Notes  Concerning  the  Performance  of  a  Cole  Superheater.  *     Proc. 
of  the  Amer.  Soc.  of  Mech.  Engineers,  N.  Y.,  1907. 
"         "Power  Transmission  by  Friction  Driving."    Proc.  of  the  Amer.  Soc. 
of  Mech.  Engineers,  N.  Y..  1907. 
"Report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Brake  Shoes  of  the   Master 
Car  Builders'  Association."    Proc.  of  the  Assn.    June  1907. 
"         "High  Steam  Pressures  in  Locomotive  Service."    Otmegie  Institution 
of  Washington,  Washington,  D.  C,  1907. 
"The  Conservation  of  the  Nation's  Fuel  Supply.  *    Proc.  of  the  Amer. 
Soc.  of  Mech.  Engineers,  N.  Y.   May,  1908. 
(JOODENOUOH,  G.  A. — 

"The  Strength  of  Chain  Links."  p.  73.    Bull.  18,  Eng.  Exp.  Station, 
U.  of  I.,  May,  1908. 
"         and  T0WN8END,  E.  J. — 

"First  Course  in  Calculus."  pp.  XII +466.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.,   N.   Y., 
1908. 
Greene,  Evarts  Boutell. — 

"Pioneers  of  Civilization   in    Illinois."     Western   111.    Normal    School. 
Military  Tract  Papers.     Xo.  2.  1*)08.     15  pp. 
GKEKNorGii.  C.  N.  and  Xi  ttkk.  C.  R.  and  Hkksey.  F.  W.  C.  H. — 

"Specimens  of  Prose  Composition."  (linn.  Hoston,  1908.  pp.  XXXI4-47S 
Grindlky,  H.  S.     See  Hawk. 
Ha.milton,  W.  D.     See  Park,  S.  W. 
Harsha,  \Vm.  M.,  M.D.— 

"Tuberculosis  of  the  Tongue."     Surgery.  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics. 
March,  IDOS.     Pages  287-289,   315-^6. 
Haskins.  Charles  X. — 

"A  Geometrical  Interpretation  of  the  Generalized  I^w  of  the  Mean." 
Annals  of  Mathematics,  series  2.  Vol.  9.  p.  141.     1908.      (500) 
Hayes,  Edward  Cary. — 

"Memoir    of    Professor    Penjamin     Francis    Hayes."      The    MominR 

Star  Pul)lishing   House.  Hoston.   1907.  pp.    ir.9. 
"The   Hasis   of   Social   Conflict."     Amer.   Jour,   of   Sociology,    March. 
1908.  p.  643. 

(()40) 
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Hawk,  Philip  B. — 

"Practical  Physiological  Chemistry."     Blaklston's  Son  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. 1907,  pp.  XIV-f-416. 
"         'The  Influence  of  Ether  Anaesthesia  on  the  Excretion  of  Nitrogen  by 
Dogs."  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Experimental  Biology  and 
and  Medicine,  N.  Y.  V:l,  Nx)v.,  1907. 

"On  the  Digestion  of  Urine  in  the  Determination  of  Nitrogen  by  the 
Kjeldahl  Method."  Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  Easton,  Pa. 
XXIX:  11,  Nov.  1907. 

"On  the  Leucomains  of  Cod  Liver  Oil."    Proc.  of  the  Amer.  Physiolog- 
ical   Soc;    Amer.    Jour,   of   Physiology,     Boston,   XXI +2,   XXII 
March,  1908. 
**         "The  Influence  of  Ether  Anaesthesia  upon  the  Execretlon  of  Nitro- 
gen."    Jour,  of  Biol.  Chem.  N.  Y.,  IV.  4  and  5,  April,  1908. 
"         "On  a  Series  of  Feeding  and  Injection  Experiments  following  the  Es- 
tablishment of  the  Ech  Fistula  in  Dogs."    Amer.  Jour,  of  Physiol, 
Boston.  XXI:  II,  March,  1908. 
"         and  Gbindley,  H.  S. — 

"On  the  Efllclency  of  Thymol  and  Refrigeration  in  the  Preservation 
of  Urine  as  shown  by  Comparative  analysis  for  the  VctIous  Nitro- 
genous Constituents  at  the  end  of  24,  48,  72  and  96  hours."  Proc. 
of  the  Soc.  of  Biol.  Chem.;  Jour,  of  Biol.  Chem.,  N.  Y.  IV,  4  and  5 
April.  1908. 

and  Howe,  P.  E.— 

"Comparative  tests  of  Splro*s  and  Folln's  methods  for  the  Determina- 
tions of  Ammonia  and  Urea."  Proc.  of  the  Soc.  of  Biol.  Chem- 
ists; Jour,  of  Biol.  Chem.  N.  Y..  IV.  4  and  5,  April,  1908. 

and  Rutherford,  T.  A. — 

"A  Study  of  the  Comparative  Chemical  Composition  of  the  Hair  of 
Different  Races."    Jour,  of  Biol.  Chem.  N.  Y.,  III.,  6.  Nov.  1907. 

Hegnauer,  Leonard.  See  Hume,  A.  N.  and  Center,  O.  D. 

Hebset,  F.  W.  C.  H.    See  Greenough,  C.  N.  and  Nutter,  C.  R. 

HOLLISTER,   H.  A. — 

"Education  as  an  Instrumentality  of  the  State."  *  Education,  Boston 

28:1,  1907.     (5000) 
"The  programme  of  Studies  for  High  Schools."  School  Review,  Chi- 
cago 16:4,  1908.     (1600)) 
Holmes,  W.  B. — 

"The  Action  of  Hydrochloric  acid  on  Manganese  Dioxide."  Jour,  of 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  Vol.  29,  Sept.  1907. 
Howe,  Paul  E.     See  Hawk,  P.  B. 

"         See  Lincoln,  Klein  and  Howe. 
Hudson,  C.  S.     See  Garland,  C.  M. 

(Ml) 
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HuMK,  Alukrt  N.,  Ckntkr,  O.  D.  and  He(;naukr,  Lkonard. — 

"Variety   Tests   of    Wheat."    Bull.    121    U.   of    I.    Agr.    Exp.    Station. 
Jan.  1908.  pp.  22. 
KiNLKV,  Daviu  — 

"Objections    to    Insurance    of  Bank    De]H)sit8.**    Review    of    Reviews 

March  1908. 
"True  Relation  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  to  the  Afoney  Market.**     A.  E. 
A.  publication,  1907. 

KOLLOCK,   LiM.Y  G. — 

"The  Effect  of  Sulphuric  Add  on  the  Deposition  of  Metals  when 
usiiii?  the  Mercury  Cathode  and  Rotating  Anode."  Jour,  of  the 
Anier.  Cheni.  Sec.  Vol.  XXXiX  pp.  797,  1907. 

"New  Results  in  FMectrolysis."  Proc.  of  the  Amer.  Philosophir.aI  Soc. 
Philadelphia,  Vol.  XLVI  p.  :M1.  1907. 

KriILMANN,    F. — 

"On  the  Analysis  of  the  Memory  Consciousness  for  Pictures   of   Fa- 
miliar OI)jc(t8."  Amer.   .Tour,  of  Psych.   Worchester.   Mass.      Vol. 
XVI II.  Oct.  1907.     (]3..^)00) 
Larson,  Latrknck  M. — 

"The  Household  of  the  Norwegian  Kings  in  the  Thirteenth  Century." 
Amer.  lli^t.  Review.  N.  Y.  X1H:;5,  April  1908.     (12000) 
Lawkknck,  E.  V. — 

"Furniture  f)<\<ign.  The  Disposition  of  Areas."  Wood  Craft  Vol.  8. 
No.  r,.  Miuch  1908.     (1000).     10  illu^•. 

"I'uruinire  Design.  The  Curved  Line."  Wood  Craft  Vol.  9,  No.  1, 
April   lHov.      (  1200).     U'   iilus. 

••l-'ui  nimi«'  Dcsiiin.  The  (^)loi-  in  P'ui  iiituiv."  Wood  Craft  Vol  9.  No 
L\  .M:iy   ll»os.      (  Coo  ).     lo  illus. 

Lk.^sinc;,  O.   K.— 

"Zui-    (IcMistiun     \Vhiiin:in-Lit(  latiii.**      Ocrterrclchische    Rundschau 

Vicnnn.  Vol.    XI  :  I.   IHOT.      (  2ooo  ) 
"Dei-  Siii'it  uin   Whitman."     Liti-i  arisclics  Kcho.  Berlin.  Vol.   IX.   No. 

lM),  .Inly   nioT.      (C.LM)) 

Lincoln,   A.   T. — 

'*Kb'(ir(»l\  fie  Co- rosi(Hi  of  I'lassts."  'Iians  of  the  Amer.  KUmIio- 
clPMiiical  Soc.  11.  i::-so.  ijio;.    (i::ooo) 

aiul  Wai  mi  \.  .1,   II.-  - 

"Klcincntaiy  K\ci(is«s  in  (ioaiiiitaiivc  Aiial\sis  primarily  for  Stu- 
dents of  Ai;.  i.  iilnirc."  The  .Macmillan  Co.,  N.  V.  1907.  .pp. 
Xni      21S. 

and  KifiN.  Dvmo.  and  Htiwi .  P.  K.- - 

"Klcctndytic  Corosion  of  Bra-scs.*"     .lour,  of  Phys.  Chem.  11.  .'.01-.">:;t;. 

1907.    (i::ooo) 
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Lloyd,  John  W. — 

"Marketing   the   Muskmelon."   U.   of   I.   Ag.    Exp.   Station   Bull.    124, 
April;  1908,  295-323  p. 

"Melon  Rust  Investigations."    Trans.  111.  State  Hort.  Soc.  Springfield, 
111.  Vol.  41.  1907.     (2500) 

"The  Farmer's  Show  Window."     Trans.  111.  State  Hort.  Soc.  Spring- 
field, 111.     Vol.  41.  1907.      (2000) 
MacNeal,  W.  J.— 

"A  Spirochete  Found  in  the  Blood  of  a  Wild  Rat."     Proc.  Soc.  Exp. 
Biol,  and  Med.  N.  Y.  IV,  No.  6,  1907.     (1000) 

Main,  R.  C.     See  Carpenter,  F.  W. 

Masilko,  V.  F. — 

"Hereditary  Syphilis."     Chicago   Med.   Recorder,  April   1908.      (1000) 

Mkttleb,  L.  Harrison.  M.D. — 

"Neurological    Complications    of    Exophtahlmic    Goitre."      111.    Med. 

Jour.,  Springfield,   111.  March  1907. 
"A   Note  upon  the  New  Views  of  Aphasia."     The  Plexus,  Chicago, 
March  20,  1907. 
"  "Headache  and  Eyestrain."    Jour,  of  Ophthalmology  and  Oto-laryngo- 

logy,  Chicago.  April,  1907. 
"         "Locomotor  Ataxia  in  Relation  to  Excessive  Venery."     Amer.   Jour. 

of  Dermatology,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  June  1907. 
"         "Neurology;  Clinical  and  Physiological."     The  Clinical  Rev.  Chicago, 
Dec.  1907. 
"Hysteria   and    Neurasthenia;    Their     Nature   and    Treatment   Con- 
trasted."    111.  Med.  Jour.  Springfield.  111.  Dec.  1907. 
"Practical  and  Scientific  Neurology."     N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.  Jan.  11,  1908. 
"  "Sensory     Dissociation     as    a     Symptom,  with     Report  of  a  Case  of 

Syringomyelia."  (Illus.)  Jour,  of  the  Am.  Med.  Assn.  Chicago,  Feb. 
1908. 
*•  "The  Relative   Importance  of   Symptomatic  and   Physiological    Diag- 

nosis in  Neurology."  Archives  of  Diagnosis,  N.  Y.  Jan.  1908. 
"  "Art  and   Science  as   Applied   to   the   Practice  of   Medicine."     N.   Y. 

Med.  Jour.  Feb.  22,  1908. 

MiLLKIJ,  G.    A.— 

"The  groups  generated  by  three  operators  each  of  which  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  other  two."  Bull,  of  the  American  Mathmetical  So- 
ciety. New  York  Vol.  U.  May  1907.  (700) 
"  "Note  on  the  postulate  that  a  part  is  equivalent  to  the  whole." 
American  Mathematical  Monthly,  Springfield,  Mo.  Vol.  14,  May 
1907.  (600) 
**  "La   tlicorie   des  gronpes  Rppliquee  flux   mjithcmatiques  ^l^mentairep." 

L  'Kiiseignement  Math^matique,  PaiiF,  Vol.  9,  May  1907.      (2000) 
(643) 
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MiLLEB,   G.    A. — 

"External  encouragement  for  the  study  of  higher  mathematics." 
American  Mathematical  Society  Monthly,  Springfield,  Mo.  Vol.  15, 
Feb.  1908.     (2000) 

"  "The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.**  Sec- 
tion A.  Mathematics  and  Astronomy.  Science,  N.  Y.  Vol.  27, 
Jan.  31,  1908.     (3500) 

"  "Report  on  the  mathematics  of  the  Chicago  Meeting  of  the  American 
Association.*'  Bull,  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society  Vol. 
14,     March  1908.     (3000) 

"  "Some  questionable  terms  and  definitions  used  in  elementary  mathe- 
matics.** School  Science  and  Mathematics,  Chicago  Vol.  8,  April, 
1908.     (2200) 

"  "On  the  holomorph  of  the  cyclic  group  of  order  p"'.**  Transactions 
of  the  American  Mathematical  Society,  N.  Y.  Vol.  9  April  1908. 
(2500) 

"  "The  groups  of  isomorphisms  of  the  groups  whose  degree  is  less 
than  eight.*'   Philosophical  Magazine.  London,  Feb.  1908.     (4000) 

MooBE,  H.  F. — 

"An  Instrument  for  Measuring  Deformation  of  Materials.'*   Am.  Soc. 
for  Testing  Materials,  Vol.  VII,  1907.     (2000) 
"         "A  Cement  Briquette  Testing  Machine  of  the  Pendulum  Type."    Ce- 
ment and  Engineering  News,  Aug.  1907.     (800) 
"         "A  Large  Testing  Machine  for  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Material 
Testing  Laboratory.**     Wis.  Engineer,  Vol.  12,  No.  2  Feb.  1908. 
(3000) 
MURDOCK,  H.  E. — 

"A  Problem  in  the  Maximum  Bending  Moment  of  Beams.**  The 
Univ.  of  Colo.  Jour,  of  Engineering,  Boulder,  Colo.  No.  3,  1906- 
*07,  May  1907.     (1300) 

Neikirk,  L.  J. — 

"A   Geometric    Representation    of   the   Galois    Field.**      Bull,    of   the 
Amer.  Math.  Soc.  N.  Y.  14:7.  April  1908.     (1000) 
Norton,  E.  L. — 

"Psychological  Basis  of  Grammar.**     Educ.  Review  N.  Y.  35:2,  Feb. 
1908.     (4500) 
OcHSNER,  Albert  J. — 

"Practical  Points  of  E3conomy  in  Hospital  Construction.**    Jour,  of  the 

Amer.  Med.  Assn.  Sept.  1907. 
'The  Present  Clinical  Aspect  of  Stomach   Surgery.**     The  Western 

Canada  Med.  Jour.  Nov.  1907. 
"Practical  Notes  on  Tropical  Malaria.**    The  Plexus,  Jan.  1908. 


ALUEfiT  J. — 

''Surgical  Treatment  of  Gaetri 
Jour,  of  Med.  AprlJ  IMS. 

OCtl^tN'KKf    EUWARD    H. — 

*'Tbe  Tei-hnlQue  Employed  and  tte  Results  OblalBed  la  a  Case  of 
Acne  Varioliformis  by  the  Wright  Vaccination  Method/*  IIL 
Med,  Jnur.  Springfield,  111.  June  1907.     (4500) 

"Multiple  Exostoses.  Including  an  Exostosis  wlIMn  the  Spina]  Canal 
with  Surgical  and  Neurological  Observations/'  Ann.  of  Surgery 
N.  Y.  Oct.  1907.     (3500) 

"An  Unusual  Case  of  Mixed  lufei-tlon  of  UIghl  Upi>ef  Extremity.*' 
Chicago  Med.  Recorder  Nov.  1907.     (1200) 

''Potential   and   Acquired   Static   Flat   Foot"     lis   E Oology,   Sympto- 
matology and  Non-Operative  Treatment/*    Jour  of  the  Am*  Me 
Assn.  Chicago.  Vol.  XLIX  Nov.  23,  1307,     (5400) 

w.— 

"Heat  Production  and  Conatituenta  of  CoaL"    Bnginor^ng  and  lOn- 
ing  Jour.  88:26  June  1907.     (3840) 
"        "Ck^nstantB  and  Variables  of  the  Parr  Calorimefcer."    Jonr.  ot  tlie  Am. 

Chem.  Soc.  29:11.  Nov.  1907.    (7925) 
«        "Parr's  Method  for  the  Determination  of  the  Heat  <^  OondMiatloii  ot 

Coal"    Chem.  Engineer  6:6,  Dec.  1907.    (6025) 
"        "Sodium  Peroxide  in  C!ertain  Quantitative  Proceeaes."    lour,  of  the 

Am.  Chem.  Soc  80:5.  May  1908.    (2880) 
"        and  Hamilton.  N.  D. 

"WeatheHng  of  Coal/'    U.  of  I.  Bull.  17,  Aug.  1907.     (7200)     Eco- 
nomic Geology  Oct.-Nov.  1907.     (1960) 
and  Wheeleb,  W.  P. 

"Deterioration  of  Coal  Samples."     Univ.  of  111.  Bull.  17,  Aug.  1907. 
(4560) 
Paul.  H.  G.  See  Baldwin,  E.  C. 
Petebs,  a.  W. — 

"Chemical  Studies  on  the  Cell  and  Its  Medium." — III.  "The  Function 
of  the  Inorganic  Salts  of  the  Protozoan  Cell  and  Its  Medium." 
Amer.  Jour,  of  Physiol.  Boston,  Vol.  21,  No.  1,  Feb.  1908.  (7000) 
The  Chemical  and  the  Physiological  Properties  of  a  Solution  of  Hy- 
drochloric Acid  and  Sodium  Chloride."  Science,  Vol.  27,  No. 
678  Feb.  1908.  (130) 
BUCKXER,  W.  A. — 

"Recent  Progress  in  the  Chemistry  of  Alkaloid  Estimations."  Amer. 

Jour,  of  Phar.  Philadelphia,  Vol.  80:2,  Feb.  1908.     (3000) 
"A  Review  of  the  Literature  on  the  Estimation  of  Alkaloids  for  the 

Year     1906."  Pharmaceutical     Review,     Vol.    '25:10,  Oct.   1907. 

(4000) 

(646) 
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BUCKNEB,  W.   A. — 

Ctontrd.  No.   11,  Nov.   1907.     (3500).     Also  In  Proc.  of  the  Am. 

Pharmaceutical  Assn.  1907,  Vol.  55,  p.  383.     (7500) 
"         and  Clabk,  A.  H. 

"Calcidin."  (Abbott)     Jour,  of  A.  M.  A.  Chicago  Vol.  49,  No.  10.  Sept. 

1907.     (2400) 
"Atoxyl."     Jour,  of  A.  M.  A.  Chicago  49:12,  Sept.  21,  1907.     (1200) 
"Saliodln."    Jour,  of  A.  M.  A.  Chicago  49:17,  Oct.  26,  1907.     (800) 
"Iodide  of  Lime."     (Nichols).     Jour.  A.  M.   A.  Chicago  49:18,  NX)v. 

1907.     (450) 
'•Urlcedin.*'    Jour.  A.  M.  A.  Chicago  49:21,  Nov.  23,  1907.   (1000) 
"Bumham's   Soluble   lodin."     Jour.   A.    M.   A.   Vol.   50:13,   Chicago. 

March  28,  1908.     (1500) 
PuBDT,  Ross  C.  See  Dewolf,  Fbank. 

PusEY,  Wm.  Allen — 

"The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Dermatology."     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
N.  Y.  1907,  pp.  XXIV-f  1021. 
"         "The  Use  of  Carbon  Dioxide  Snow  in  the  Treatment  of  Naevi  and 
other  lesions  of  the  skin."     A  Preliminary   Report,   Jour.   Am. 
Med.  Asso.  Chicago,  Vol.  XLIX,  Oct.  19,  1907.     (1200) 
"         "The  Roentgen  Rays  in  Epithelioma."     Report  of  a  series  of  cases 
treated  more  than  three  years  ago.    Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.  Vol. 
L.  Jan.  1908.     (800) 
RiETz,  H.  L.— 

"Review  of  'Wahrscheinlichkeitsrechunng  und  Kollektivmasslehre* 
by  Heinrich  Bruns."  Bull.  Amer.  Math.  Soc.  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1907,  pp. 
31-33.  (1200) 
"Statistical  Methods."  Appendix  to  "Principles  of  Breeding.  A  Trea- 
tise on  Thermmatology,"  by  E.  Davenport,  Ginn  &  Co.  Boston  1907 
pp.  681-713. 
Robinson,  Maubice  H. — 

"         "The  Legal,   EJconomic  and   Accounting  Principles   involved   in   the 
Judicial  Determination  of  Railway  Passenger  Rates."     Yale  Re- 
view, Feb.  1907.     (81000) 
RuTHEBFOBD,  THOMAS  A.    See  Hawk,  P.  B. 

Santee,  Habbis  E. — 

"Anatomy  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord."  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co. 
Philadelphia,  1907,  XXXV-|-453  pp. 
Savage,  T.  E. — 

"Water     Resources   of  the     Springfield     Quadrangle."     111.   Survey, 
Bull.  No.  4,  1907.     (5000) 
"         "On   the    Lower    Paleozoic    Stratigraphy   of    Southwestern    Illinois." 
Amer.  Jour,  of  Science,  New  Haven,  25:4.  May  1908.     (5300) 

(647) 
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SSIFBBT,  M.  J. — 

"Inaugural  Address  of  the  Ck^egiate  Seasion  1907  to  1908  UnlTendty 
of  IlUnois  College  of  DeiUlstry."    The  Plexus.  Dee.  1907.  ((8870) 
SiSAM,  C.  H.— 

"On  the  Bquations  of  Quartic  Surfaces  in  Terms  of  (Quadratic  Forms.*' 

Bull,  of  the  Amer.  Math.  Soc.  N.  T.  14:3,  Jan.  1908.     (900) 
"Concerning  Systems  of  Conies  Lying  on  Cubic,  Quartic  and  Quin- 
tic  Surfaces."    Amer.  Jour,  of  Blath.,  Baltimore,  30:18,  April  1908. 
(8600) 
Smith,  Qbobgb  McPhail — 

"On  Reversihle  Metallic     Displacements     in     Aqueous     SolutlooB.** 
Amer.  C^iem.  Jour.,  Baltimore,  Vol.  37:5,  May  1907,  pp.  606-542. 
(16,000). 
"        "The  (Constitution  of  Ammonium  Amalgam."    Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soo. 

Baston,  Pa.,  Vol.  29:6,  June  1907,  pp.  844-866.     (3600) 
"        "IJber  Ammonium  Amalgam."      Berichte  der  deutschen  chemischen 
Ctesellschaft.  Berlin,  Vol.  40:10,  pp.  2941-2947,  June  1907.     (2400) 
No.  14,  pp.  4298-4299,  Oct  1907.     (400).    No.  17,  pp.  4898.  Dec 

1907.  (260) 

"  "On  Amalgams:  The  fiydrargyrides  of  the  Alkali  and  Alkali  Barth 
Metals.'*  Amer.  Chem,  Jour.  Baltimore,  Vol.  38:6,  pp.  671-688, 
Dec.  1907.  (4000) 
"  "Bermerkungen  zu  der  Arbeit  von  Max  Wagau;  Die  Diituslon 
von  Metallen  in  Onecksilber."  Annalen  der  Physik,  Vol.  26:2,  pp. 
262-266  Feb.  1906.  (1600) 
Stanley,  Otis  O. — 

"Blood     Plates     and   Their     Clinical   Significance."   111.   Med.   Jour. 
Springfield,  111.  Vol.  XII:  2  Aug.  1907.     (2400) 
Stebbins,  Joel — 

"Photometric  Observations  of  Double  Stars."     U.  of  I.    Studies  Vol. 

11:5,  July  1907.  pp.  40. 
and  Brown,  F.  C. 
"Some  Studies  on  the  Change  of  Electrical  Resistance  of  Selenium 

Cells."    Physical  Review,  Vol.  XXVI:  4,  April  1908.     (7000) 
"A  Determination  of  the  Moon's  Light  with  a  Selenium  Photometer." 

Astrophysical  Jour.,  Vol.  XXVI: 5,  Dec.  1907.     (4000) 
"The  Color-Sensibility  of  Selenium  Cells.^'    Astrophysical  Join..  Vol. 

XXVII:  3  April  1908.     (1500) 
"The   Light  Curve  of   Delta   Cephei."     Astrophysical   Journal,   Vol. 
XXVII:  3  April  1908.     (1800) 
Talbot,  A.  N. — 

"The  Qualities  of  a  High  Grade  Paving  Brick  and  the  Tests  used  In 
Determining  them."    Year  Book  of  the  111.  State  Geol.  Survey  for 

1908.  (14500) 
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Talbot,  A.  N. — 

"Tests  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Beams*  Series  of  1906.*'  Bull  14  of  the 

U.  of  I.  Eng.  Exp.  Station,  pp.36. 
"Tests  of  Reinforced  Concrete  at  the  University  of  Illinois."  Rep.  of 
the  23d  annual  meeting  of  111.  Soc.  of  Eng.  and  Surveyors  for 
1908.     (2000) 
**         "Testa  of  Concrete  Columns."  Proceedings  of     the     Tenth     Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Amer.   Soc.   for  Testing  Materials  1907.    (4000) 
Reprinted   in   Engineering  Record,   Aug.   10,   1907;    Engineering 
News,  Sept.  26,  1907;  Cement  Age.  Sept.  1907. 
"Tests  of  Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete  Columns."  Bull.  No.  20 

of  the  U.  of  I.  Exp.  Station,  p.  60. 
"Tests  of  Cast-Iron  and  Reinforced  Concrete  Culvert  Pipe."     Eng. 
Contracting  April  22,  29,  May  6,  1908.     (14000) 
"         "Tests  of  Cast  Iron  and  Reinforced  Concrete  Culvert  Pipe."     Bull. 
No.  22  of  the  U.  of  I.  Eng.  Exp.  Station,  p.  60. 
Tarnowski,  p.  T.,  See  Curtiss,  R.  S. — 

Tawney,  G.  a. — 

"Book  Review   *Fullerton*s  Introduction  to  Philosophy.*"     Jour,     of 
Philos.,  Psychol,  and  Scientific  Methods,  N.  Y.  IV:  13,  June  20. 
1907.     (1500) 
"Professor  Fite  on  the  Exaggeration  of  the  Social."    Jour,  of  Philos.. 
Psychol,     and     Scientific     Methods,  N.  Y.  IV:  19,  Sept.  12,  1907. 
(1166) 
"Purposive  Consistency."    Essays  Philosophical  and  Psychological  In 
Honor  of  William  James.    Pp.  397-423,  Longmans,  Green  &  CJo.  N. 
Y.  1908.     (6000) 
Thompson,  John  G. — 

"Agricultural  Economics:  Round  Table  DiscTisslonis.**  Papers  and 
Proceedings  of  the  Twentieth  Ann.  Meeting  of  the  Am.  Econ. 
Assn.  Madison,  Wis.  Dec.  28-31  1907.  Amer.  Econ.  Assn.  Quarterly, 
third  series.  Vol.  IX :1  April  1908,  London*  Swan,  Sonnenschein 
and  Co.  (620) 
TiCE,  D.  Frederick — 

"Prognosis   in   Chronic    Endocarditis."    111.    Med.    Jour.   XII:  3    Sept 

1907.     (4300) 
"The  Tuberculosis  Crusade."     The  Quarterly  of  the  111.  State  Assn. 
of  Grad.  Nurses,  Evanston,  111.  Vol.  5:3  May,  1908.     (2500) 
TowNSEND,  E.  J.  See  Goodenouoh,  G.  A. 
Watson.  J.  H.  See  Lincoln,  A.  T. 

Watson,  F.  R. — 

"Determination  of  the  Fusion  Points  of  Sodium  Nitrate  and  Potas- 
sium Nitrate."     Physic.  Review,  N.  Y.  26:198.  Feb.  1908.    (300) 

(649) 
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Watson,  F.  R. — 

"         "A  Method  for  Filling  Barometer  Tubes."    School  Science  and  Math. 
Chicago,  8:286,  April  1908.     (750) 
White,  James  M. — 

"Relative  Eflaciency  of  instruction  in  Engineering  Subjects."     Proc. 

of  the  Soc.  for  the  Promotion  of  Eng.  Education,  15.     (800) 
"Duties  of  the  Dean  in  an  Engineering  College."    Proc.  of  the  Soc. 
for  the  Promotion  of  Eng.  Education,  15.     (700) 
WiEHB,  Josef — 

"The  Naturalistic  Plays  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann."  Part  II  The  Jour^ 
nal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology,  Vol.  VI: 4,  Sept.  1907, 
45pp. 

WiLCZYNSKI   E,  J. — 

"Projective  Differential  Geometry  of  Curved  Surfaces."  Trans,  of 
Amer.  Math.  Soc,  5;1,  Jan.  1907.  Lancaster,  Pa.;  N.  Y.     (16000) 
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PREFACE 

Earlier  parts  ol  Illinois  libraries  have  been 
Part  1     General  statement  May  1906 

{Univ.  stud.     Vol.11     No.  1) 

Part  2    Public  libraries,  excepting  Chicago  Jan.  1907 

(Univ.  stud.     Vol.  II     No.^) 

Part  3    College,  school  and  special  libraries,  excepting 

Chicago  Dec.  1907 

(Univ    Stud.     Vol.  II     No.  6) 

Part  4    Chicago  libraries  June  1908 

(Univ.  stud.     Vol.  II    No.  7) 

Part  5  completes  the  work.  Special  acknowledgment  is 
due  the  library  boards  and  architects  who  have  prepared  pho- 
tographs and  plans,  or  have  loaned  plates,  and  to  Mr  F.  K.  W. 
Drury,  acting  librarian  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  who  pre- 
pared the  illustrations  for  the  press  in  addition  to  reading 
proof  of  Parts  3,  4  and  5. 

Katharine  L.  Sharp 

Lake  Placid  Club 
Essex  CO.,  N.  Y. 
November  1908 


The  following  is  the  list  of  subscribers  thru  whose  contributions  it 
was  possible  to  issue  Parts  3  and  4: 


Adams  memorial  library,  Wheaton 

John  M.  Burgmeier,  Chicago 

Cairo  public  library 

Champaign  public  library 

Chicago  historical  society 

Chicago  public  library 

Miss  Lydia  Coleman,  Monticello 

Danville  public  library 

Decatur  public  library 

Evanston  public  library 

Freeport  public  library 

Gail  Borden  public  library,  Elgin 

Galena  public  library 

Galesburg  public  library 

Miss  M.  E.  Hawley,  Chicago 

IP.inois  state  library,  Springfield 

Illinois  Htate  normal  university.  Normal 

Jacksonville  public  library 


John  Crerar  library 

Joliet  public  library 

Lincoln  library,  Springfield 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

Miss  Ange  V.  Milner,  Normal 

Moline  public  library 

Newberry  library,  Chicagp 

Oak  Park  public  library 

Parlin  public  library,  Canton 

Peoria  public  library 

C.  R.  Perry,  Chicago 

Quincy  public  library 

Reddick*tf  library,  Ottawa 

Rockford  public  library 

Rock  Island  public  library 

Miss  Renee  B.  Stem,  Chicago 

Withers  public  library,  Bloomington 
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ILLINOIS  LIBRARIES 


BUILDINGS 
(Reprinted  from  pt.  1,  p.  73-75). 
Mr  Carnegie's  gifts  to  libraries  liave  made  proiuiuent  tlie 
question  of  library  architecture.  84  libraries  in  Illinf)is  are  now 
occupying  tlieir  own  buildings  and  12  others  are  building  or  i)lan- 
ning  to  build.  Benefactions  in  tliis  line,  however,  antedated  Mr 
Carnegie's  gifts  by  30  years,  and  36  Imildings  had  been  erected 
before  1900,  when  Mr  Carnegie  made  his  initial  gift  to  Illinois  at 
Havana.  Since  1900  there  have  been  55  library  buildings  of  which 
Mr  Carnegie  has  given  48.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  large 
number  of  these  in  small  cities,  37  being  in  cities  under  5000  popu- 
lation and  20  others  in  cities  between  5000  and  10000  population. 
In  answer  to  the  question  whether  towns  of  2000  or  3000  inhabi- 
tants can  afford  to  build  or  to  maintain  a  Carnegie  gift,  tlie  fol- 
lowing lists  are  given : 

Cities  of  2000-3000  Population  HAViN(i  Library  Building 
Carrollton  Flora  Watseka 

Fairbury  Naperville  Wilinette 

Tuscola 
Cities  Under  2000  Population  Having  Library  Buildin(j 
Areola  Hillsboro  Polo 

Barry  Loda  Roseville 

Again  it  is  the  smaller  libraries  which  have  secured  these 
buildings.  40  of  them  are  libraries  of  less  than  5000  volumes  and 
66  have  less  than  20000  volumes.  If  arranged  according  to  cost 
we  have  the  following  lists: 

Buildings  Costing  Less  Than  flOOOO 
(Usually  one  story  brick) 
11000  Morrison  *2500  Pontiac  $6000  Mendota 

1800  Roseville  3000  Loda  8000  Havana 

3000  Princeton  [ 

(657) 
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Buildings  Costing  |10000-$15000 
(Usually  one  story  and  basement,  brick  or  stone) 


Areola 

Barry 

Carrollton 

Flora 

Geneseo 

nillsbf)ro 


Alton 

Blue  Island 
Centra  lia 
Charleston 


Hoopeston  Polo 

Jersey  ville  Sbelbyville 

La  granji  (•  Sycamore 

Litchfield  Taylorville 

Naperville  Tuscola 

Olney  Wilmette 
Paxton 
Buildings  Costing  f  15000-20000 

Chicaii:<)  Heights  Paris 

Elgin  Pekin 

^facronib  Sterling 

ilount  Vernon  Watseka 


Above  this  cost,  buildings  show  more  individuality.  Exteriors 
show  considerable  variation,  but  interiors  closely  follow   a    few 
st^mdard   arrangements.     The   earliest   buildings   were   business 
blocks  or  private  houses  remodeled    The  first  distinct  style  in  li- 
brary buildings,  called  Benaisance,  made  its  appearance  alxnit 
1890,  C()i)ying  the  Bichardson  tower.    This  assumed  closed  shelves. 
Exain]»l(»s  an*  s(mmi  at  Oak  Paik  and  (iuiucy.     Th(»  most  (*oninion 
r(M-ent  styb*  is  a  rcctaugh*  as  at  1  »hi(»  Island,  Iloo]M»ston,  Lagran«j:e, 
Lincoln,  Polo,  Sj^ringticld   and    Wilnn^tti^     Sonu^times  the*   stark 
room  i)roj(M-ts  as  at  Decatur,  Paris,  Sti*eator  and  Tuscola.     There 
is  a  central  delivei'v  room,  cii])])cd  l)v  a  low  donns  and  flaukod  bv 
reading  rooms,  one  UiV  adults  and  on(»  foi*  cliildnMi.    A  work  room 
and  study  arc  i)rovi(hMl  on  tlic  main  tloor  and  asscMubly  and  class 
rooms  on  tlic  s(MMnid  floor.    This  ]»1an,  as  all  modi^rn  onc^s,  ])r(\sn|>- 
])oses  accivss  in  sliclvcs  an<l  sjx'cial  work  with  childn^n.    A  jxjpnlar 
variation  according  to  1h<»  lot  is  tlu*  radial  stack  as  shown  in  Dan- 
vi11(N  Frcc])ort  and  Sliclbyvillc,  wiicrc*  it   is  at   the  ri^ar  of  a   vov- 
angular  building.     A    ninver   styh*   is   siiown    in   Taylorville  an<l 
Wauk(*gan  wliei'(»  tJM*  entrance  is  a!   tlie  corner  and  the*  Heading 
rooms  extent  fnun  it  on  (MtliiM*  side  c(Min(»ct(Ml  in  i\w  ri^ar  by  a  fan- 
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sliaped  stack.  Both  forms  of  radial  stack  provide  space  for 
study  tables.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  every  library  built  within  the 
last  five  years  has  a  children's  room.  Only  a  few  special  architec- 
tural features  are  sliown  in  Illinois  libraries  and  these  are  usually 
to  meet  local  conditions.  A  purely  arcliitectural  variation  is  seen 
at  Joliet.  At  Dixon,  the  janitor's  home  is  in  the  library  building, 
Peoria  provides  room  for  the  school  board,  Galesburg  provides 
for  the  school  board  and  for  the  G.  A.  R.,  Kockf(n*d  has  a  museum, 
and  Blue  Island  furnishes  a  special  club  room  for  men.  Tlie  large 
number  of  library  buildings  erected  within  a  few  years  has  de- 
veloped specialists  among  architects.  In  Illinois  two  firms  have 
been  strong  rivals  in  popularity,  Patton  and  Miller  (formerly  Pat- 
ton  and  Fisher)  of  Chicago,  and  Paul  O.  Moratz  of  Bloomington. 
The  former  has  13  buildings  in  tlie  state,  at  Chicago  (Hammond 
library),  Danville,  Freeport,  Jacksonville,  Lagrange,  Mount  Ver- 
non, Oak  Park,  Polo,  Quincy,  Shelbyville,  Streator,  Taylorville, 
and  Waukegan.  The  latter  has  12  libraries,  at  Areola,  Fairbury, 
Greenville,  Hillsboro,  Jerseyville,  Litchfield,  Loda,  Mendota,  Pax- 
ton,  Pekin,  Sycamore,  and  Tuscola.  Two  other  popular  library 
architects  are  W.  A.  Otis  of  Chicago,  who  has  buildings  at  Aurora, 
Blue  Island,  Dixon,  Evanston  (Hunt  library),  and  Lincoln;  and 
Mauran,  Russell  and  Garden  of  St.  Louis  who  have  buildings  at 
Charleston,  Decatur,  and  Springfield  (Lincoln  library).  Probably 
the  most  prominent  names  connected  with  library  architecture  in 
the  state  are  Henry  Ives  Cobb,  who  built  the  Cliicago  historical 
society  and  the  Newberry  library ;  Shepley,  Rutan  and  Coolidge 
architects  of  the  Chicago  art  institute  (Ryerson  library)  and  the 
Chicago  public  library;  and  D.  H.  Burnham  who  designed  the 
Joliet  public  library.  Others  who  have  more  than  one  library  in 
the  state  are  J.  Grant  Beadle  of  Galesburg,  with  buildings  at 
Galesburg  and  Macomb,  J.  W.  Gaddis  of  Vincennes,  Ind.  with 
buildings  at  Flora  and  Olney;  and  Richardscm  and  Salter,  with 
buildings  at  Canton  and  Peoria. 
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Reading  room 


Children's  room 
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Cairo  public  library    188 J 
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Arthur  Somerville  Reid  memorial    library    1900 

Lake  Forest  college 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIC  NOTES  ON  fc^OUKCES  OF  I^PXUtMATlON 


GENERAL 
ManuBcript  reports 

The  answers  to  questionnalrea  Issued  by  the  Ullnols  state  Hbraiy  as^icU- 
tion  In  1898-99  and  1903-04 -formed  the  btisis  for  this  work.  Answers  were  r^ 
ctfved  Tery  slowly  and  they  contained  no  early  history  and  were  often  mlat«M|«j 
ing  by  giving  only  date  Of  free  library  without  referen^^e  to  earUer  oriranfza 
It  was  necessary  to  verify  all  oonfliottng  stat^mejtta  and  to  supplement  omis 
causing  much  delay.  These  reports  are  accessible  at  the  Ulloois  state  Ifbr 
school. 
Library  pubUcoHana 

These  consist  for  the  most  part  of  reports,  cataloga,  bnUetins>  and  sfiecial 
lists.     Only  eight  libraries  in  the   state,   all   public,   issue  pamphlet    reports. 
Others  which  are  required  by  law  appear  in  the  city  council  reports  or  fn  the 
local  iMipers.    The  best  collection  of  public^ioiis  of  lillnoig  libraries  la  d at u ral- 
ly at  the  University  of  Illinois  as  it  ^as   the  material   <ontrtbyi3d    for    tbU 
work.    Only  two  colleges,  the  University  of  Chicago  and  Northwestern  iinUer^  { 
sity,  have  their  library  reports  ineorporated  in  the  President's  report.     Only 
one  institutional  library  is  allowed  a  distinct  report  within  the  superintend* 
ent's  report.    It  is  common  for  libraries  io  issue  a  souvenir  volume  in  eonn#cv 
tion  with  the  dedication  of  a   oew  building  and  this   rurnlshes  some  of  tbff 
most  valuable  historical  material.    Frequently  early  catalogs  contain  btstorleal 
sketches  of  the  libraries.     Iti  the  maling  of  catalogs  the  tendency   is  to  tmb* 
stitute  the  card  catalog  Dor  the  book  catalog  of  the  entire  library,  issuing  only 
special  lists  of  most  used  subjectSn  and  printing  lists  of  n^\\  books  either   In 
periodical  form  or  more  commonly  in  the  local  papers.     The  E^vanston  public 
library  has  Issued  the  most  special  lists. 
City  council  reports 

No  flies  of  these  were  found,  even  for  the  large  cities.  The  few  scattering 
numbers  in  the  leading  libraries  proved  their  value  as  local  history  and  the 
need  of  having  at  least  one  collection  of  them  in  the  state.  They  contain 
reports  of  public  libraries  when  these  are  not  published  in  s^Mirate  form,  and 
should  be  added  to  the  pamphlet  reports  to  complete  the  files. 
City  directories 

Few  directories  were  found  in  the  large  libraries  as  they  are  not  generally 
distributed  and  no  systematic  attempt  has  been  made  to  collect  th^m. 
They  serve  to  locate  libraries  and  to  trace  changes  of  name.  Occasionally  they 
contain  sketches  of  leading  institutions  including  the  library,  and  would  be 
extremely  valuable  additions  to  the  local  history  collections  in  the  state. 
Local  histories 

City  histories  are  few,  except  for  Chicago;  most  of  them  have  been  issued 
to  advertise  the  city  commercially  and  the  inclusion  of  libraries  is  merely  ac- 
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cidental,  so  that  all  must  be  examined.  It  is  Impossible  to  know  what  local 
history  has  been  published,  as  much  of  this  material  is  privately  printed  and 
does  not  appear  in  trade  lists.  Library  catalogs  must  be  depended  on  and 
those  of  the  Springfield  libraries  and  of  the  Chicago  public  library  furnish  the 
best  lists.  The  library  of  the  University  of  Illinois  has  a  growing  collection  of 
county  histories. 
County  histories 

County  histories  have  appeared  in  several  series,  notably  Portrait  and 
liographioal  album.  Voters  and  taxpayers,  and  Past  and  present.  Biographical 
albums  and  atlases  contain  some  local  history  but  no  details  of  libraries.  The 
usual  county  history  contains  a  brief  history  of  the  world  followed  by  a  brief 
history  of  the  state,  followed  in  turn  by  township  histories.  There  is  rarely  an 
index  so  that  library  items  can  be  found  only  by  turning  every  page.  Some 
of  them  classify  the  state  history  and  then  include  libraries  under  education. 
It  is  necessary  to  examine  also  material  under  religious  and  social  organiza- 
tions. The  county  history  is  the  best  available  source  of  information  on  the 
early  subscription  libraries  which  preceded  free  libraries,  it  is  interesting  read- 
ing, but  it  cannot  always  be  relied  upon  for  exactness.  The  history  of  McLean 
oounty,  issued  by  the  McLean  county  historical  society  in  1903  stijids  out  in 
contrast  to  those  of  commercial  houses.  A  new  series  which  pv«blishe8  the 
county  history  with  the  Historical  encyclopedia  of  Illinois,  by  Lateman  and 
Selby,  is  very  good  for  library  history.  Warren  county  and  J  aoria  county 
have  been  published. 
State  histories 

Many  state  histories  were  examined  but  in  no  case  did  they  contain  items 
about  libraries. 
Library  periodicals 

The  Library  journal  from  1876  and  Public  libraries  from  1896.  through 
their  indexes,  give  current  news  of  individual  libraries  and  Public  libraries 
as  official  organ  for  the  State  library  associations  contains  full  discussion  of 
library  needs  in  the  state,  as  voiced  at  the  annual  meetings.  Public  library  buU 
letin,  published  from  July  1901  to  January  1902,  contained  many  items  about 
Illinois  libraries,  but  they  were  largely  notes  of  board  elections.  Public  library 
nvonfhly,  published  from  August  1903  to  January  1904  by  the  American  archi- 
tect company,  was  good  for  notes  on  library  buildings.  |  On  comparison  the 
Library  journal  was  found  the  most  reliable.  Abstracts  of  library  reports  are 
given  each  month  in  its  department  of  Library  economy  and  history  and  library 
catalogs  and  special  lists  are  noted  under  Cataloging  and  Bibliography. 
Library  laws 

The  library  laws  at  any  time  may  be  found  in  the  latest  Revised  statutes 

of  Illinois,  supplemented  by  the  Session  laws,  since  its  issue.     This  volume  is 

based  on  the  edition  of  1903  and  the  laws  of  1905.     These  contain,  however, 

only  bills  which  have  been  passed.    Thinking  that  a  study  of  bills  which  were 

.not  passed  might  be  interesting  as  showing  the  trend  of  thought  on  library 
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matters  the  file  of  Illinois  fitoate  and  House  JournaUi  wat^  exaRiiaed.  Soeii»  «f 
the  later  ones  are  indexed,  but  earlier  volumes  must  be  exnniined  pag^e^  bv  vms^ 
The  Journals  merely  mention  the  bill  by  title  and  give  its  lecord,  as  let.  ^d  or 
3d  readincr,  tabled,  passed  or  defeated,  with  the  votes.  The  file  of  bills  rh^oa* 
selves  is  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  at  Sprin^eid  and  this  was  ex- 
amined and  found  quite  incomplete.  Before  1873  there  are  only  manuscript 
copies,  and  many  of  the  early  bills  were  never  filed.  Bhen  in  sonie  of  the  later 
years»  all  of  the  bills  have  not  teen  bound  in.  This  apparent  careless^nes^  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  bills  are  widely  distributed  and  if  a  certain  t>i1i  h§ 
popular  printed  copies  are  in  great  demand  and  through  aver^iirhi  un  f^py  Is 
saved  for  binding.  The  early  bills  are  not  systematically  arranged  exi  <f  t>t  tjkat 
there  has  been  an  attempt  to  keep  the  years  separate.  Resolutions,  pet  It  I  on »  and 
messages  of  both  Senatrand  House  are  mixed  together  without  an-angement  hy 
number  or  date,  and  then  stored  in  boxes  in  a  vault. 


SPECIAIi 


College  and  univereitv  libraries 

Direct  information  is  found  in  the  catalogs  and  rei)ortti  of  the  iafitlttictcMia- 
Every  one  prints  a  catalog,  an  increasing  number  print  also  a  ref>orr.  The 
catalogs  usually  contain  better  statements  about  the  librarleg^  than  the  rt^iiortii 
do,  and  only  two  colleges  incorporate  the  librarian's  report  tn  the  r» resident's 
report  These  are  Northwestern  university  and  the  t^nlversfty  of  Ctilc^gti. 
Abstracts  of  reports,  occasional  historical  sketches,  and  staMf^tft^i  are  aisd 
found  in  the  reports  of  the  Illinois  state  superintendent  or  pudUc  instruct  ion. 
A  good  survey  for  the  time  is  in  the  Illinois  school  reports  for  IH^T  ii$.  p  ^14^1. 
The  Illinois  state  library  school  has  a  useful  thesis  in  manuscript  on  The<*fo^t*^l 
seminary  libraries  in  Chicago,  1900,  by  Lucy  B.  E.  Willcox.  The  best  collection 
is  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Thfs  material  is  not  kept  in  the  office  of 
public  instruction  at  Springfield  except  during  the  preparation  of  each  biennial 
report. 
Normal  school  libraries 

The  state  normal  schools  make  bi-ennial  reports  to  correspond  with  legisla- 
tive periods.  These  are  issued  in  separate  pamphlet  form  and  in  bound  form 
with  other  documents  each  session  as  Illinois  reports.  An  abstract  of  the  r^ 
port  also  appears  in  the  biennial  report  of  the  Illinois  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  Each  school  also  issues  a  separate  catalog.  Information 
about  the  libraries  Is  scattered  through  these  publications. 
Secondary  school  libraries 

Catalogs,  announcements,  and  courses  of  study  form  the  first  sources  of  in- 
formation and  these  are  used  in  statistical  form  in  the  reports  of  the  Illinois 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Material  about  the  private  schools 
is  difficult  to  secure  and  quite  unsatisfactory  as  to  libraries.  The  public  schools 
publish  few  reports,  but  the  Course  of  Study  Is  common  and  this  usually  de- 
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scribeB  the  school  library.  The  reports  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction from  1850  to  date  contain  full  library  statistics,  but  they  do  not  stand 
the  test  of  comparison.  The  reports  are  based  on  returns  sent  into  the  office 
and  cannot  be  verified  or  corrected  if  they  are  to  be  printed  on  time.  Compara- 
tive statistics  for  1855-1900  may  be  found  in  the  Illinois  school  report  for 
1898-1900.  p.  35-36.  At  intervals  the  state  superintendent  has  issued  a  circular 
of  inquiry  about  school  libraries  in  districts  and  the  use  of  the  reading  circles 
and  has  printed  the  answers  of  county  superintendents.  These  are  interesting 
reading  and  best  show  the  real  conditions.  These  answers  may  be  found  in  the 
following  Illinois  school  reports: 

1883-84,  p.  79-156  1894-96,  p.  219-263 

1893-94  p.  82-110  1898-1900,  p.  154-217 

For  purposes  of  this  study  they  have  been  supplemented  by  manuscript  answers 
sent  out  by  the  writer  in  1902.  The  state  superintendent  published  suggestive 
lists  of  books  in  the  Illinois  school  report  1857-58,  p.  292-3,  and,  1873-74,  p. 
407-491,  and  he  from  time  to  time  issues  Special  day  lists.  The  1874  list  was 
issued  by  Superintendent  Bateman  as  a  separate  of  133  pages  {circular  51) 
classed  and  occasionally  annotated.  In  1897  Superintendent  Inglis  issued  a  10 
page  list  graded  and  annotated  {Library  circular  25.)  The  Illinois  Course  of 
sturdy  contains  lists  of  books  for  school  libraries  as  do  also  the  prospectuses 
of  the  Teachers  reading  circle  and  the  Pupils  reading  circle.  Valuable  lists  of 
books  have  appeared  also  in  the  Wirmehago  county  annual  teachers  institute, 
Program  and  announcements.  Lists  of  books  in  the  traveling  libraries  of  Win- 
nebago county  schools  were  published  in  their  Yearbook  for  1904  and  an  article 
descriptive  of  this  work  may  be  found  in  School  and  home  education,  January 
1904,  p.  177-184,  written  by  Superintendent  Kern,  who  started  the  movement. 
Good  special  articles  in  the  Illinois  school  report  are  the  following: 

1857-58  School  district  libraries        p.  32-41 

1865-66  School  libraries        p.  124-32 

1873-74  Reading  clubs        p.  83-85 

1879-80  School  district  libraries        p.   260-66 

1900-02  Growth  of  school  libraries        p.  22-23 

The  report  for  1867-68  p.  149-326,  contains  a  review  of  all  that  the  state  is 
doing,  as  a  state,  for  the  education  and  improvement  of  the  people,  for  the 
afflicted  and  unfortunate  as  well  as  those  sound  in  mind  and  body.  It  treats 
of  female  colleges,  academies  and  seminaries  and  miscellaneous  institutions, 
p.  262-323.  The  report  for  1875-76  is  good  for  general  educational  statistics,  p. 
457-465.  For  several  years  past  School  news,  published  at  Taylorville,  111.,  has 
contained  something  about  school  libraries  in  almost  every  number.  This  jour- 
nal has  also  circulated  small  collections  of  25-30  volumes  and  has  been  respon- 
sible for  arousing  much  Interest  in  the  movement.  The  University  of  Illinois 
has  on  file  in  the  High  school  visitor's  office  manuscript  reports  from  accredited 
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of  the  library.     Through  the  courtesy  of  the  High  school  vlaitor   tbea^  rvporit 
have  been  used  as  a.  basis  for  this  study.     The  school  library    law    Is   fotio<t 
in  Illinois  Revised  statutes  1903,  cbapter  122.  section  147.  t-lause  7,    p.    1675. 
Itutitutiomil  libraries 

Ail  of  these  state  Institutions  are  rfquired  by  law  to  reijort    once  In  two 
yeara.     These   reports  appear   iu   separate   pamphlet   form    and    bound    in    Ihe 
JlUnois  reports  for  each  biennial  i>eriod,  up  to  tsse.     In  the  penitentiary  '^etMift& 
information  about  the  library  is  to  be  found  in  the  chaplain's   report    lo  Hie 
warden.    The  Illinois  state  school  for  the  deaf  prints  the  lihrarfan's  report  wilh 
the  superintendent's  report,  but  the  other  state  schools  and  hospitals    i^lvo  no 
prominence  to  libraries  in   their  reports.     The  library  appropriations    can   Im 
found  as  separate  items  in   the  budgets   presented  by   the  superintendents   lo 
these  reports,  also  in  the  reports  of  the   Illinois  Audftor  of  publR^   accounts 
Scant  information  is  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  Ulinois  board  of  rbAj-iUea, 
A  good  early  account  of  the  lust  it  ut ions  is  found  in  the  lUinois  xrhfioi  report 
for   1867  tJ8.   p,   149-214,     A  good   article  on    Institution   libraries    by    librarian 
Jo  ha  H.  Woods  of  the  State  School  for  the  deaf  appeared  In  the  ItlinoU  *cAooJ 
report  for   1881-82,   p.   2C6  S.     This   describes   the  readers,  hooks,   location    and 
management   and    Is   followed   by    discussion    at   the   convejition    of    Atnerfcan 
instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Jacksonville.  26  Angnst  1SS2.      Oth<»r   Ift- 
teresting  articles  are  in  Public  Uhrarien  6:323  S,  624*5.    The  Uaiveralty  of   !lll 
nois   contains   two   manuscript   theses    helpful   on   this   topic:      Fyfe,     l8ab(*Jia. 
Prison  librarieB.  1904.  and  Kennedy ,  Helen  T.  Libraries  in  state  stMoots  for  the 
deaf,  1903.     Fairly  continuous  sets  of  the  reports  may  be  found  in  the  MmVs  li- 
braries at  Springfield  and  Urbana  and  in  the  large  libraries  of  Chicago. 
Btatistics 

In  1885  the  Illinois  secretary  of  state  Issued  a  circular  to  all  lllinoia  libra- 
ries intending  soon  to  imbllsh  the  answers,  hut  without  result.  In  18^  also 
Dr  W.  F,  Poole  of  the  Chicago  public  library  tried  by  correspondence  to  learn 
the  number  and  statistics  of  **publlc  libraries"  In  the  state,  meaning  llbrarleii 
organl;^d  under  the  act  of  March  7*  1872.  The  biennial  Illinois  school  rrpwrfi 
have  contained  statistics  for  Bc^hool  llbrarleSp  but  the  only  published  genera]  U- 
brary  statistics  are  to  he  found  in  the  reports  of  the  Ih  S.  Cotnmlssldnar 
education  from  ISTB  to  date.  Separates  were  published  in  1887,  1893.  1897*  li 
and  1905.  These  cannot  be  safely  used  however  to  show  library  developm*' 
In  the  state  as  the  earlier  ones  included  tibraries  of  300  YOlumes  and  the  late 
ones  include  none  l>elow  1000  volumes.  Frequent  changes  from  eubscripUon 
free  library  prevents  comparison  by  type,  and  tbe  many  changes  of  nami-  inak#i 
it  inaccurate  to  compare  libraries  by  number  without  Identification,  A«ain  Ibe 
Btatistiea  are  based  on  returns  from  the  libraries  without  verification  and  but 
littla  value  can  be  placed  on  special  statistics  as  the  numlier  of  report Ing  li- 
braries varies  greatly-  Yet  these  reports  must  be  used  as  the  basts  for  all  pul^| 
lie  comparisons.  They  are  sent  free  to  all  tibraries  and  schools  and  intitriMtii 
Individuals. 
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ILLINOIS  LIBKAKY  PUBLICATIONS 

AXTONA 

Ransom  library        Finding  list        no  date 

AUBORA 

Aurora  public  library        Catalogue  of  fiction        20c. 
Coffin,  Helen  L.        Introduction  to  the  children's  stories  in  the  Aurora 
public  library        38p.         1897 
Barbt 

Barry  public  library        Catalogue        25p.        1889 
Bat  AVI  A 

Batavia  public  library        Finding  list        106p.        Oct.  1897 

Supplement        1900,  1902,  1904 

Belleville 

Belleville  public  library        Annual  report        1895-date 

The  12th  report,  for  1895.  was  the  first  to  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form. 
The  report  for  1900,  p.  21-28  contains  historic  slcetch  of  library. 

By-laws        8p.        1884 

By-laws  and  rules        lOp.        1894 

Catalogue        120p.        1884 

Classified  catalogue,  with  dictionary  catalogue.        1324p.        1900 

Supplement        1901-03 

Belleville  S&ngerbund        Numeral-katalog  der  bibliothek      1863      with 
two  supplements 
Belvidere 

Ida  public  library        Finding  list        48p.        1885 

First  supplement        4p.        Ap.         1886 

Finding  list        108p.        1901 

Supplement        7p.        Aug.  20        1902 

Bloomington 

Ladies  library  aFsn        Catalogue        29p.        1864 
Blioomington  lib.  assn        List  of  books        52p.        Jan.  1868 

Supplement        27p.        Feb.  1870 

Withers  public  library        Finding  list        116p.        Nov.  1894 

Bulletin        Nos  1-4        Oct.  1894-June  1897 

Finding  list        364p.        June  1901 

Contains  list  of  books  by  McLean  county  authors. 

Bbaidwood 

Braidwood  public  library        Catalog        no  date 
Bushnell 

Bushnell  library  association        Constitution  and  regulations  with  cata- 
logue of  books        33p.        1875 
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Quarterly  slip;  list  of  books,  added  Jan.  l-Mar.  26,  1880        8p. 

Catalogue        303p.        1881 

First  annual  supplement        41  p.         1882 

Catalogue        371  p.         1887 

First  annual  supplement        55p.         1889 

Fifth  annual  supplement        36p.         1893 

Supplemental  catalogue        151p.        1894 

Superecdefl  the  5  annual  supplements  and  Rives  in  addition  books  added  in  1893. 

Index  catalogue  to  Dec.    31,  1901        700p.         1902 

contains  historic  data. 

Annual  supplement,  1902-date 

Chicago  municipal  library  and  bureau  of  statistics        City  of  Chicago 
statistics        bi-monthly        Mar.  1901-date        v.  1-date 
Library  statistics  given  as  to  accessions  and  use  by  months. 
Chicago  normal  school        Abraham  Lincoln        4p.        1897-98 

Suggestive  Thanksgiving  day  list        6p.         1897-98         (Holiday 

ser.  no.  1) 

Thanksgiving  day        8p.        1901         (Special  reading  lists  No.  1) 

George   Washington        8p.        no   date        (Special    reading  lists 

No.  2.) 

Books  for  children  recommended  to  mothers.        4p.        No  date 

Chicago  public  library        Proceedings  of  the  board  of  directors,  April 

11,  1872-date        v.  1-date        1888-date 

No  record  of  tbe  board  was  printed  before  March  12, 1881.  On  August  27, 1887  it  was 
voted  to  print  the  proceedings  from  April  11.  1872  to  March  12, 1881.  Limited  to 
100  copies. 

Annual  report  of  the  board  of  directors,  June  1873-date        v.l 

date 

By-laws        1886,  1888,  1891 

Finding  list  May  1874;   Ed.  2,  Feb.  1875,  30c;   Ed.  3,  May  1876; 

Ed.  4,  1877,  15c;  Ed.  5,  Feb.  1880,  25c;  Ed.  5  with  sup.  April  1881, 
35c;  Ed.  6,  April  1884,  50c;  1st  sup.  May  1885;  2d  sup.  May  1886; 
3d  sup.     Nov.  1887 

Ed.  7         History  &  biography        Oct.  1889 

Geography  &  travels        March   1890 

Oerman   literature        May   1890 

French,    Italian,   Spanish  and   Portuguese  literature 


July  1890 
1890 


Danish,  Norwegian  and  Swedish  literature        Sept. 


-    Dutch  literature        Mar.   1891 

-    Poetry    and    drama,    essays   and    miscellaneous   and 

collected  works        Mar.  1891 

-    Language  and  literature,  Greek  and  Roman  classics. 

bibliography  and  periodicals        June  1891 

-    Polish  literature        Apr.  1892 

(753) 
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Ruflslan  literature       May  1892 

Fine  arts,  practical  art8»  natural  flclences        Sept 

Political   science,   social   acl^ioe^   education        Dee. 


Bohemian  literature       June  1894 

Philosophy,  religion,  medicine,  law        Oct.  1894 

let  sup.        1895-96 

Titles  io  Bulletins  1-81  consolidated  and  classed 

Subject  Index        1895-96 

2d  sup.        May  1899 

Titles  in  Bulletins  82^  consolidated  and  classed 

German  literature,  1st  sup.       Nov.  1899 

French,  Itallaai,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  literature, 

1st  sup.        Feb.  1900 

Dpuilsh-Norweglan   and    Swedish   llteratupe        Ist 

sup.        Feb.  1900 

German  language  supplement       1900 

Polish  literature  supplement       1901 

Ed.  8        History  and  biography        Nov.  1901 

Bulletin  December  1887-d«te 

Quarterly.  Alphabetic  by  authors  till  No.  66  (I*eb.-July  1901)  MosUy  current  accea- 
sions.  Special  subjects  are  No.  6  French.  fJerman.  ScandlnaYian  and  Dutch 
books  recently  added.  Jan.  1,  1899;  No.  60  Books  for  the  Blind.  Ifoon  type. 
Amer.  Ihie  print.  May  1, 1900;  No.  66  Books  in  foreign  languarea  added  190(M>1; 
No.  00    Books  in  foreign  languages  added  1902, 

Special  bulletin  April  1901-date 

No.  1    List  of  books  and  major  articles  on  Memorial  day  and  patriot- 
ism       lip.        Apr.  1901 
No.  2    Hallowe'en,  Thanksgiving  day,  Christmas        36p.        Nov.    1901 

New  Year's  day,  Rev.  ed.        48p.        Nov.  1903 

No.  3  Easter        13p.        Mar.  1902 

No.  4        Shakespeare        12  p.        June  1904 

Catalog  of   English    prose   fiction   and   juvenile   books,         156p. 

Jan.  1889 

Sup.     1-5        1890-97 

319p.        Jan.  1898 

Consolidation  of  all  pterious  catalogues,  supplements,  and  bulletins  of  English  prose 
fiction  and  Javenlle  books  to  Jan.  1. 18d8. 

With  sup.        334p.        Apr.  1899 

With  sup.        384p.        Nov.  1901 

List  of  publications  on  file  in  the  reading  room        12p.         1896 

1898 

Alphabetic  list  of  reference  books        1887 

Finding  list  of  books  in  Branch  raftdlng  room  No.  4        Jan.  1896 

Supplement  1901 

List  of  Bohemian  books        1887        18W-90 

(754) 
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List  of  Russian  books        Jan.  1890 

In  Russian  type 

List  of  books  for  the  blind        1901 

Printed  in  American  Braille 

Chicago  theological  seminary        Exercises  and  addresses  at  the  laying 
of  the  corner  stone  of  the  Hammond  library  April  27,  1882.        16p. 

Chicago  seminary  quarterly         1901-date 

Issues  occasional  special  library  number 

Chicago  university  Library  manual         lip.         1896 

(The)    University  library        p.   221-65 

History  and  stati8tic8  1892-1902:  reprint  from  the  Decennial  publications  v.  1.  beiuR 
the  President's  report  on  Administration 

Chicago    West   side   library        Catalog        36p.        Jan.    1871;  72p. 

Nov.  1872;         95p.         Apr.  1875 

Chicago  Young  Men's  association        Annual  report        1841-71 

The  only  reports  known  to  exist  at  the  time  of  Mr  Lowther's  monograph*  were  vol- 
umes 14-17,  and  25,  for  the  years  1855-58  and  1866.  These  were  all  reprinted  in  his 
monograph.  Volume  27  was  found  later  and  included  in  a  volume  specially  pre- 
pared for  the  Chicago  historical  society  by  Mr  Lowther.  This  volume  contains 
Mr  Lowther's  monograph,  all  of  the  publications  noted  below  (except  catalog 
of  1855-56),  the  inaugural  address  of  Pres.  Seth  Otis  (mss)  and  the  manuscript 
recollections  of  Seth  T.  Otis,  together  with  mounted  photographs  of  Messrs  Otis 
and  Sawyer,  its  founders  and  of  Mr  Lowther.  its  constant  benefactor  and 
historian. 

Charter  with  Rules  &  regulations        18p.        1854 

Catalog  1855-56 

Catalogue        119p.        1859 

Contains  historic  sketch 

Catalogue        249p.        1865 

A II  very  rare 

Chicago  Y.  M.  C.  A.  library        Catalogue        120p.        1871 

13p.        1886 

Cook  county  normal  school        Catalogue  of  the  library        33p.        1884 
First  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church        Finding  list  of  Sunday  school 

library        16p.         1894 
Germania    mS,nnerchor     Deutsch-Amerikanische    bibliothek        Catalog 

39p.         1894 

First    sup.         20p.         1896         (In    their    Jahrbuch    1896) 

Holy    family    church        Married    ladies    sodality    library        Catalogue 

70p.         1891 

Jacob  Beidler  school        Catalogue  of  the  library        103p.        1  por.  1901 

John  Crerar  library        Annual  report        1895-1904         1897-1905 

Printed  catalogue  cards  for  the  title  of  all  books  in  the  library. 

93  a  thousand  for  one  copy  of  every  title  from  the  beginning  or  from  any  later  date; 
one  cent  each  for  all  titles  on  a  given  subject:  two  cent^  each  for  a  selection. 


List  Of  books  in  the  reading  room,  Jan.  1900        251p.        20c,  by 

tail  30c. 

TUIr  h  said  to  be  the  first  book  printed  from  electrotype  titles  as  proposed  in  1852  by 
Mr  Jewett  of  the  Smithsonian  institution 

*  Lowther.  Thomas  D.    Memorials  of  the  old  Chicago  library,  formerly  Toung  Men's  associa- 
tion      1878 

(756) 
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List  of  current  periodicals  in  the  reading  room  June  1902        37p. 

10c,  by  mail  15c. 

Liet   of   bibliographies   of   special   subjects   July    1902         504p. 

25c,  by  mail  50c. 

Supplement  to  the  List  of  serials  in  the  public  libarrieB  of  Cu*- 

cage  and  Evanston;  corrected  to  Apr  1908        lOlp.        16c,  by  mail 
20c. 

The  oriirinBl  list  was  compiled  by  the  ChicaRo  Library  club 

List  Of  books  on  industrial  arts        Oct  1903        249p.         1904. 

20c  by  mail  30c. 

Undertaken  by  request  of  Industrial  art  leacne.  which  may  famish  critical  notes  In  m 
separate  publication. 

List  Of  cyclopedias  and  dictionaries  with  a  list  of  directories 

Aug.  1904        272p.        20c,  by  mail  30c. 

McCormick  theological  seminary        Exercises  at  the  dedication  of  the 

Virginia  library        55p.        1896 

Contains  pictures  of  the  exterior  of  the  building  and  plans,  also  description  and  his- 
toric sketch 

Marshall  Field  and  company        JJst  of  periodicals  and  books         12p. 

no  date. 
Military  order  of  the  Loyal  legion  of  the  United  States,  Oommandery 

of  the  State  of  Illinois.        Catalogue  of  the  library,  July  1.  1901 

48p. 

Supplement  Nos.  1-3        July  1,  1902,  1903.  1904 

Newberry  library        Proceedings    of    the    trustees        July     1887- Jan. 
1892         1888-92. 
No  more  pub.    Continued  as  report  of  the  trustees 

Report  of  the  trustees,  Apr.  25,  1892-date        1895-date 

The  picture  of  the  exterior  of  library  occurs  as  frontispiece  to  reports  be^nnlne 

1899 

Certificate  of  incorporation  and  incorporation  act        27p.         1892 

Regulations        4p.        No  date 

Evidently  two  different  issues 

List  of  current  periodicals  in  the  general   reading  room         9p. 

1892 

List  of  periodicals        43p.        1895 

List  of  the  current  periodicals  on  file  in  the  medical  reading  room 

12p.         1892 

Medical  periodical  list        37p.        1894 

—r—    39p.         1895 

Circular  to  physicians        19p.        1892 

Medical  d-epartment,  list  of  duplicates        July  1.  1892         35p. 

Catalogue  of  books  and  manuscripts  In  the  museum        May  1902 

Northwestern   library   association        Illustrated   catalogue   and   classi- 
fied book  list         1898;  Ed.  2         728p.         1899 

(756) 
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Ravenswood  historical  society— Public  library        Finding  list        48p. 
no  date 

Sacred   Heart  sodality   library        Catalogue        17p.        1901   and   1902 

Union  Catholic  library  association      Library  record  1876-84  (irregular) 

Western   Railway  club        Catalogue  of  the   David   L.   Barnes  library, 
Sept.  1.  1897         22p. 

World's  Columbian  exposition        List  of  books  sent  by  home  and  for- 
eign committees  to  the  library  of  the  Woman's  building        92p. 
1893 
Chicago  Heights 

Chicago  Heights  free  library        Annual  report        1902-date 
Coal  City 

Coal  city  public  library        Catalog        No  date 
Danville 

Culbertson  library        Catalogue        1867 

Danville  public  library        Catalogue        1884 

Finding  lists        Ed.  2        1890 

Decatue 

Decatur  Ladies  library  association        Catalogue        1868.   1871 
Decatur    free    public    library        Classified      catalogue        48p.         June 

1881.  1884,  1891 
Decatur  public  library        Catalogue        186p.        1894 

Historic  data 
Decatur  free  public  library        List  of  new  books        Classified  galley 

proof        25  Oct.  6  Dec.  29  Dec.  02;  17  July,  5  Oct.  2  Nov.  03 
Quarterly  bulletin        Jan.  1904-date 

List  of  short  stories        6p.        June  1902 

Rules  and  by-laws        12p.         1904 

Decatur  Y.  M.  C.  A.  library        Wabash  railroad  department  Y.  M.  C. 
A.        Catalogue  of  books        23p.        1899 

Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  library        Catalogue  of  books        52p.     1900 

Earlville 

Earlville  public  library        Catalogue        104p.        1903 
East  St  Louis 

E>ast  St  Louis  public  library        Annual  report 

and    reading    room        Charter,    by-laws,    rules    and    regulations 

14p.         1874 

Bftingham 

Effingham    Ladies   library    association        List    of    books        55p.    April 
1897;        Apx        lOp.        no  date 


Elgin 


Elgin   public  library        Catalogue  32p.         1874 

Second  catalogue        96p.  1876 

Supplemental    catalogue  45p.           1884;           25p.          1855; 

27p.        no  date 

(757) 
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Catalogue       Bd.  3        104p.       1889 

Gall  Borden  public  library       Finding  list 

EUnhurst  Mensch-verein       Verzeichniee  der  bttcher 
18p.        1898 

BVAKBTOir 

Bvanston  public  library       Annual  report,  1897-date 

1897  is  No.  24.  but  it  is  the  first  report  imbUshed.   Indoiles  bistoric  sketch  of  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  library 

Reports  of  the  president  and  finance  committee,  Bfay  31.  18M 

12p. 

By-laws,  rules  and  regulations        16p.        July  1894 

Library  day  souvenir       10  Dec  1897       4p. 

Bvanston  free  public  library       Finding  list       Nov.  1887        19Sii. 
Bvanston  public  library        Finding  list        324p.        July,  1892 
Bvanston  free  public  library       Annotated  finding  list:  fictioBp  books 

for  young  people,  selected  lists        144p.        June  1897 
Bvanston  public  library       Bulletin       1894-date 
•    Graded  and  annotated  list  of  500  books  in  the  sdiool  librmrles 

61p.       Jan.  1902 

School  library  no.  2        6p. 

Reading  list  on  birds       4p. 

Reading  list  of  good  stories  for  girls  from  12  to  18        Sp. 

Bvanston  free  public  library       Holiday  bulletin 

No.  1    Thanksgiving  day       4p. 
No.    2    Christmas  day       4p. 
No.    4    Washington's  birthday       4p. 
No.    3    Lincoln's  birthday        4p. 
Memorial  day        May  30,  1898 


Special  bulletin;    reading  lists 


No. 

6 

No. 

7 

No. 

8 

No. 

9 

No. 

10 

No. 

11 

No. 

12 

No. 

1 

No. 

2 

No. 

3 

No. 

4 

No. 

5 

No. 

6 

No. 

7 

No. 

8 

3p. 
Thanksgiving  day,  reading  list 
Christmas  day        4 p. 
Lincoln's  birthday 
Washington's  birthday        4p. 
Thanksgiving  day        3p. 
Christmas  day        4p. 
Memorial  day,  May  30,  1901        4p. 


3p. 


Dec.   1895 


Teutonic  and  Frankish  nations 

Fiction,  Feb.  1896 

Italy,  Nov.  1896 

Child  study 

French  provinces 

Spain 

Russia 

Studies  in  Modern  English  art  and  literature 

(768) 


No. 

9 

No. 

10 

No. 

11 

No. 

12 

No. 

13 

No. 

14 

No. 

15 

No. 

16 

No. 

17 
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France 

English  colonies 
Netherlands 
Scandinavia 
Industrial  arts 

Continental  American  literature        June  1902 
Progress  of  altruism  by  its  apostles        October  1903 
Studies  in  modem  Germany        Oct.   1903 
Studies  in  France        Oct.   1903 
Northwestern  university        Exercises  at  the  opening  of  the  Orrington 
Lunt  library  building.  September  26,  1894        34p.        illus. 
Fbeepobt 

Freeport  public  library        By-laws,     rules     and     regulations  14p. 

Mar.  1904 
Gauena 

Galena  public  library        Annual  report        1896-date 

Rules  and  regulations        12p.        1895 

Finding  list        155p.        1895 

Bulletin  July  1896-date        5c. 

Galksbubo 

Galesburg  public  library        Annual  report        1903-date 

29th  report,  but  the  first  one  to  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form.    Contains  exterior  and 
interior  of  library  and  plans 

Catalogue        77p.        Jan.  1,  1876 

Finding  list        234p.         1887;        1st.   sup.        75p.         1893;       2d 

sup.        94p.         1897 

Bulletin (  monthly)  ex.  summer  Oct.  1899-date 

Exercises   in   dedication   of   the  building        June   3,   1902 

Contains  history,  many  illustrations  of  building,  portraits  and  plans. 

Galva 

Galva  public  school  library        Catalogue  23p.        1891. 

On  p.  23,  list  of  books  in  South  school 
Havana 

Havana  public  library        Catalog  and  manual        98p.        1900 
Contains  historic  statement 

Ist  sup        24p.        Nov.   1900 

Highland  Pabk 

Highland    Park    public    library        Finding    list        108p.        July    1902 
Jacksonville 

Illinois  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb        Catalogue 
of  the  library        291p.         1895. 

Recent  additions,  since  Sept.  1898        14p.        Dec  15.  1899 

Library  bulletin 

Jacksonville    library    association        Catalogue        32p.         1876 
Joshua  Rhoads  memorial  library        Catalogue        19p.        1896 

Sup.         18p.        1896-1901 

(759) 


LakArpe  pvbtie  librmry        Cualosve 
L.kKZ  FoaoESY 

Lake  Forest  art  iBSKl:«te        Lis  ci  books        >>h.         IS** 
Lake  ForcK  aaiTefsiiy  library         BaDccia         liaj  li$;^ 

Fiadia^  list.  Dee.  1S«         15*5^         44c- 

Lake  Forest  pabtie  library         F^adla^  !^         ^4^v         lS9i» 

Sapgtf  e«i         llpL  1«4:  i*p.         Apr.    1S#1 

Uewisiomrm  pvbtk^  library        Oitalocve        i<^.         l^-iC 

Lamia  p«blic  library  Liacoiz  p«Kk^  If^>ra?y:  iW  dedlcstios  ^^^ 
transfer  to  ike  city  q€  Liacota  of  :ke  Cirseiede  library  bvildia^ 
lip.         194CS 


A,  Herr  S^ik  aad  E.  E.  Seirik  ?ct4k  Ifr^TLry         nadia^  lis«  jjp. 

Jaly  1«»» 


L— hind   free  library 


CaraJoeae 
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MACOBfB 

Macomb  public  library        Finding  list        55p.        1897        10c. 

Books  received        August  1899        2p. 

New  books  received        May  1900        4p. 

Books  received        May  1903        2p. 

Mattoon 

Mattoon  public  library        Finding  list        60p.        June  1897 

Appendix        June  1  to  Nov.  1        1897 

Finding  list  of  books  purchased  1898-99 

Maywood 

Maywood  public  library  Finding  list  60p.        Jan.  1903 

Supplementary    list        No.    1        3p.        May    1,    1903;         No.    2 

4p.         Dec.  1.  1903;  No.  3        4p.  July  1,  1904 

Melbosb 

Melrose     Park     public     library        Catalogue        12p.        1898;         21p. 
1902 

Supplement        4p.        Oct.  1903 

Mendota 

Mendota  library  association        Catalogue        18p.        1874 
Graves  public  library        Finding  list        271p.        1898        25c. 
Contains  portrait  of  WiUard  Graves  and  historic  sketch 
MOLINE 

Moline  public  library        Classified  catalog        386p.        1893 
Monmouth 

Warren  county  library  and  reading  room  association        Annual  state- 
ment 
T/Oose  sheets,  various  sizes,  usually  2  p.  Riving  conditionn  of  library    ' 

Warren    county    library    bulletin        quarterly        Jan.    1889-date 

35c.  a  year 

Catalogue  of  books        Nov.  1,  1874 

Warren  county  library        Second  catalogue,  books  received  1875-79      p. 
53-183 

Third   catalog,   containing   all   books  not  listed   in   the     second 

catalog        510p.        Feb.  1,  1887 

contains  historic  sketch. 
Warren  county  and  reading     room     association        Historical     sketch 
4p.        1887 

1868-1902 

MONTICELLO 

Allerton  library        Finding  list        Feb.  1903        292p. 
MoBOAN  Park 

Morgan  Park  academy        Finding  list  of  the  Walker  library        64p. 
1896 
Mount  Vernon 

Mount  Vernon  public  library        Catalogue        no  date 

(761) 


NAPERVIIJ.E 

Nichols  library        Catatog        0Op,        1903 

Illinois  state  normal  university        Circular  of  lo  format  Jon         6li. 

Formation  and  care  of  school  libraries        OtL  I?i03 

Oak  Park 

ScovlUe   tnatUute        Brief   hbtory   of   tbe   organization,   building    lUii] 
dedication         48p.        2  pL         1S88 

I  nc  lud  Pi?  <1  esi-i  rJ  ptlnti  n  I  hu  1 1  ^f  U  ^  vt  tt  h  picl  urt  an  i  i  p  t  a  ti8 

Articles  of  incori>oration.  hy-lawg.  library   rules        2Bp,         1S96 

By-laws  and   library   rules         V^p.        \U^Q 

— —  Report  Oct.  9,  1S88  to  Jtine  1.  1391        15p, 

Annual   report        1 899-1  HOD 

Finding  list         75jj.         1891 

Accessions        ITp.         181J2         (Bulletin  No.   1):         5p.         18&$; 

5p,         1899 

'    Sel-ecled  list  of  books  on  nature         4 p. 

Oak  Park  public  library        Vacation  reading        Ip.        June  13^03 
109p.         1872 
For  tbe  7t:I]  and  Kth  Krattej^. 

Annotated  finding  list  of  fiction        June  1904 

ONABtiA 

Onarga  library         Catalogue         34 p,         1865 

-  Cabftlogue  of  books        32p,        1895 
Ottawa 

Reddick's  public  library        Finding  lisi        rM\\h        1H% 

Firai   supplement        ^^p,         1901 

Pkkin 

Pekin  library  association        Catalogue        72p.        no  date 
Peobia 

Peoria  city  library        Catalogue  with  constitution  and  by-laws        96p. 

1860 
Peoria  mercantile  library        Catalogue,     alphabetical     and     classified 
109p.         1872 

Cont.  historic  skeU'h    Statistics  1862-71. 
Peoria   public    library        Library    news,    monthly        1882-?        50c.    a 
year 

List  of  books  on  musit;        4  p. 

Reference  list,  English  fiction  and  juveniles.         83p.         1882 

List  of  English  fiction,  French  fiction  and  juveniles.   May   1894 

106p.         10c. 

List  of  English  fiction  and  juveniles        Sup.  May  1894  to  Apr. 

1899        5c.         Sup.   May  1894-Dec.  1904 

Classified  catologue,  not  including  fiction,  juveniles,  and  German 

223p.         1899 
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Graded  list  of  books  suitable   for  pupils  in  the  public  schools 

20p.         1899 

Katalog   deutcher   biicher        48p.         1    Jan.    1900 

List  of  selected  standard  music,  vocal  and  instrumental  in  the 

library        3p.         Feb.  1904 

Bulletin         1892-date 

System  of  classification        8p.         1896 

This  is  the  socallLMl  "inverted  BacoLian"  order,  devised  by  W-  T.  Harris  for  the 
St  Louis  library 

Rules  and  by-laws        16p.        Mar.  1890 

Annual  report        1893-date 

Polo 

Polo  lil)rary  association        Catalogue        1873 

Polo        Buffalo  free  public  library        Catalogue        46p.         1893 

PONTIAC 

Illinois  state  reformatory        Catalogue  of  the  library        41p.         1898 

Library  catalogue        137p.         1902 

Pontiac  public  library        Finding  list        Apr.         1898 

Books  added  in  1902        Jan.  1903 

QUINCY 

Quincy  public  library        Annual  report        1898-date 

Quincy  library        Catalogue  of  books,  pamphlets,  apparatus  etc        23p. 

1848 

Catalogue        71p.         1868 

Additions  to  catalogue        4p.         1  June,  1870;         4p.         1  Feb. 

1872 

Quincy  public  library         Finding  list         1891-92 

Kurzer  katalog,  von  den  deutschen  biichern         15p.         July  1891 

Bulletin        Bi-monthly        Mar.         1895-date 

Special  list         Mar.  1896 

No.  1         Books  on  electricity 
No.  2        Books  on  photography 

Rock  FORD 

Rockford  seminary        Catalogue  of  the  libraries        20p.         1875 
Rockford  public  library        Annual  report         1901,  1903,  1904 
Only  ones  published  separate    Others  in  eity  reports 

Catalogue,  together  with  the  first  annual  report,  by-laws,  rules, 

etc         86p.         1873 

Sup.  No.  1  Mar  1874;       No.  2         60p.         Apr.       1875 

Class  list  of  books  added  from  Apr.  1875  to  Apr.  1879;  from  Apr. 

1879  to  Oct.  1880;  from  Oct  1880  to  Oct.  1883 

Catalogue         275p.         Sept.1886 

1st  sup.         289p.         1894 

Catalogue  of  books  for  young  i)eople        39p.        June  1899 
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Rock  Island 

Auguairana  library  puhl  lent  ions 
No.  1        Udden.  Jtihn  August 

Mechanical  romposiLJon  of  wtntl  de|K>3Us 
No.  3        ADdreen,  Gustav  Albert 

Studies  lit  the  rdyl  in  German  Hterftture 
U»ei1  for  exihaiiirt  only 

RftCKTON 

Takott  free  library 

EU8HVILI.E 

Rushvllle  library  assoclaticm 

St  Charles  library  a^Boeiatlon 

Supplements       p. 

Savanna 

Savanna  public  library  Finding  lis{ 

Bulletin 

No.  1         17p.  July   1899 

No.  2        19p.  July  1901 

Illinois    agricultural    department        CatatoKue    of 

Illinois  state  historical  library        Biennial  rejticrt 

Pub  1  Icati  on  a 

No.  1     Jam«3,  Kdmund  Janes        Bibliography  of  aew^ipapers  pub- 
lished   lu    Illinois    prior    to    Um        94p.        1899 

lufuruiaLion  relatiug  to  the  territorial  laws  of  Illinois 

passed  from   1809-12        15p.         1899 

Reprint  of  the  Territorial  record  of  Illinois 

No.4     Illinois  state  historical  society        Transactions        1900-date 

Later  reports  in  this  series 

No.  5    Alphabetic  catalog  of  the  books,  manuscripts,  maps,  pictures 
and  curios        363p.        1900. 
Illinois  state  library        Catalogue        52p.        1871 
— -    Catalogue,  1877        lllp.        1877 

1880         500p.         1880 

1894         521p.         1894 

712p.         1903 

Springfield  library  association        Catalogue        87p.        1879 
v. lie  l.brary        Catalogue        146p.        1892 

Report        1899-date 

First  separate  report  in  1899     Others  In  city  reports  only 

Lincoln  library,  its  genesis  and  development       31p.        1904 

Cont.  cut  of  exterior 
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Stebuno 

sterling  public  library        Catalog        1881;  1886 
Streatob 

Streator  public  library        Finding  list        43p.        1900 
Frequent  supplementary  Ii8t8    1  p. 
Sycamore 

Sycamore  public  library        Revised  catalogue        47p.        Jan.  1903 
Tayix)bville 

Taylorville  public  library        Finding  list        35p.        June  1902 
Cont.  historic  sketch  and  reports  for  190(M)2 

Toulon 

Toulon  public  library        Finding  list        no  date 
Tuscola 

Tuscola    public   library        Finding   list        15p.        1898        5c. 

Circular  report  and  plea  for  townsliip  library        Ip.        Oct.  19, 

1900 

Ubbana 

Urbana  free  library        Finding  list        1898 
Wabben 

Warren  public  library        Catalogue        86p.        1897 
Wabsaw 

Warsaw  free  public  library        Catalogue        48p.        1887 

136p.         1903 

Wenona 

Bond  library        Catalog  lip.            no  date 
Wheaton 

Adams  memorial  library  Finding  list        72p.        1891 
Winnetka 

Winnetka  public  library  Catalogue        44p.        1890 

Finding  list        40p.  1900 

Supplementary  finding  list        30p.        Sept.  1903 
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Abingdon,    Hedding,   col.   21,   375,   439: 

high    sch.    30;    lib.    assn,    143,    279; 

pub.  lib.  12,  143 
Abingdon   acad.   &   col.    Eureka,  385-86. 

439 
Adams  co.  pub.  libs,  6;  sch.  libs,  28.  447 
Adams  mem'l  lib.    Wheaton,  14,  272-73, 

663;  ext.  &  plan,  744;  publications, 

765 
Addison,  seminary,  2^,  439 
Agricultural  exp.  sta.  Urbana,  429 
Albany,  lib.  assn,  279 
Albion,  lib.  279;  South  col.  inst.  23 
Aledo,   high   sch.   30;    Mercer  lib.  assn. 

279:  Pleasant  Hill  lib.  279 
Alexander  co.  pub.  libs,  6;  sch.  libs,  28, 

447 
All  Souls  pub.  lib.    Chicago,  12,  497 
Allen  sch.  Lamoille,  2^,  206 
Allen's  acad.  Chicago,  631 
Allerton  pub.   lib.   Monticello,   13,  662 
Alliance    frangaisc,   Chicago,   552-53 
Almira  col.  Greenville,  394,  441 
Alton,    col     426.     439:     high     sch.     30: 

Jennie   D.   Tfayner  lib.    12.   143,  279. 

660 ;  ext.  &  plan,  665 ;  penitentiary, 

402.  439;   turn-verein,   18;   Ursuline 

acad.  of  the  Holy  family,  23 
Altona,   high   sch.   30;    Ransom   lib.    12, 

144;  publications,  751 
Altrua   art   lib.    Chicago,    18,  497-98 
Amboy.   high    sch.    30:     111.    Cent.    lib. 

assn,  279 
Amer.  architects — 111.  chap.  504 
Amer.  brewing  acad.  Chicago.  613 
Amer.  col.  of  osteopath,     med.  &  surg. 

Chicago.  631 
Amer.  elect,  soc.  Chicago,  565 
Amer.  med.  assn,  Chicago,  595-6 
Amer.    med.    missionary    col.    Chicago. 

18,  497 
Anable's,   Miss.  sch.   for  girls,  Chicago, 

23 
Anna,  high  sch.  30:  111.  south,  hosp.  16. 

375*.  People's  lib.  soc.  279:  pub.  lib. 

279;  Union  acad.  23 
Appellate  court    library;    2d    dist.    Ot- 


tawa, 18,  415:  4th  dist.  Mt.  Vernon, 
18,  412 

Architects  of  libraries  74-75 

Areola,  high  sch.  30;  pub.  lib.  12,  144, 
660 

Armour  inst.  of  technology,  Chicago, 
21.  498-99:  library  sch.  50,  77,  432, 
498-99 

Armour  mission,  Chicago,  498,  631 

Arthur  Somerville  Reid  lib.  Lake  For- 
est, 21,  405-06,  662;  plan,  707;  ext. 
708:  publications,  760 

Ascham  hall,  Chicago,  23 

Asylum  libs,  16,  375-436 

Atlanta,  high  sch.  30;  pub.  lib.  279 

.Atlas  lib.  279 

Augustana  col.  &  theol.  sem  Chicago, 
4I9»  631;  Paxton,  419,  443;  Rock 
Island,  21,  419-20 

Aurora,  Clark  sem.  439;  col.  376;  high 
sch.  30;  Jennings  sem.  2S\  pub.  lib. 
12,  145-46,  279,  660;  ext.  &  plan, 
666-^67;   publications,  751 

.Aurora  turnverein,   Chicago,   18,  499 

Austin  col.     Effingham,  21,  384 

.Austin  pub  lib.  Chicago,  631 

Baptist  Union  theol.  sem.  Chicago  & 
Morgan  Park,  549,  551,  561-62,  631 

Barnes,  David  L.,  lib.  Chicago,  614; 
publications,  575 

Barry,  high  sch.  30;  pub.  lib.  12,  146-47, 
660;  publications,  751 

Batavia,  high  .sch.  30;  pub.  lib.  12,  147, 
279,  660;  ext.  667;  publications,  751 

Bcardstown,  high   sch.  30;  pub.  lib.  279 

Beef,  cooking,  fat.  297 :  degrees  of 
roasting.  287-91  ;  experiments  in 
cooking,  291.  310-11;  interior  of 
cooked,  288-91.  293-99;  juice  of 
cooked,  289-90:  method  of  roasting, 
287-321 :  oven  temperature  &  length 
of  time  of  cooking,  306-08:  oven 
temperature  in  roasting,  299-301 ; 
temperature  after  removal  from 
oven,  304-06;  temperature  in  cook- 
ing. 288-321 ;  temperature  of  inter- 
ior of  roasting,  311-20;  time  per 
pound  in  cooking,  302. 
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Beidlcr,  Jacob,  lib.  Central  park  sch. 
Chicago,  499;   publications,  755 

Belleville,  high  sch.  30;  Inst,  of  Im- 
maculate conception,  439;  pub.  lib. 
12,  148-51;  279,  660;  ext.  668;  pub- 
lications, 751;  St.  Peters  inst.  439; 
teachers  lib.  149 

Belvidere,  high  sch.  30;  Ida  pub.  lib.  12, 
150;  publications,  751;  lib.  soc.  150, 
279 

Bement,  high  sch.  30;  lib.  assn,  279; 
Woman's  club  lib.   15,  150 

Bennett  col.  of  eclectic  med.  &  surgery, 
Chicago,  18,  499 

Berlin    lib.     Chicago,    551-52 

Bettie  Stuart  inst.     Springfield,  24 

Beverly  farm,  home  &  sch.  Godfrey, 
23 

Bibliographical  soc.  of  America— Chi- 
cago '-hao.     78-79 

Billings  mem'l  lib.  see  Mark  Billings 
mem'l   lib.      Monmouth 

Blackburn  univ.  Carlinville,  21,  379-80. 
439 

Blackstone,  T.  B.  mem'l  branch  lib.  Chi- 
cago, 545-46,  661 ;  ext.  &  int.  682 

Bloomington,  Chicago  &  Alton  circ.  lib. 
assn,  18,  376:  high  sch.  30;  111.  Wes- 
leyan  univ.  21,  376-77;  Major's  fem. 
col.  439;  Odd  Fellows  lib.  assn, 
439;  Withers  pub.  lib.  12,  150-52; 
279.  660;  publications,  751 

Blue  Island,  high  sch.  30;  pub.  lib.  12, 
153,  660;  ext.  668:  plans  669;  int. 
670 

l^oflley  club  lib.     Chicaj2:r),  500 

Honrl.  CO,  pub.  lil)N.  6;  sch.  lilx.  2?-.  447- 
48 

Bond  lil).  Wcnona.  14,  2J2\  publica- 
tions. 765 

I^)oklovcrs    lib.    7 J.   5(X) 

Boone  CO.  pub.  libs.  6;   >cli.  lilx,  jS.  448 

r^)urbonnai^.  Xotrc  Oanu-  acad.  4.^9: 
.St  X'iatcnr's  C(.l.  2\,  X77 

!^>o\vcn,  lib.  assn.  270 

Brarllcv    [)olvtcclinic    in^t.      Peoria.    21, 

Braidworxl.    pub.    lib.    i_>.    154:    piiblica- 

tir)ns.  751 
Bross   lib.     sec      XatbanicI      Bross     lib. 

r,akc  l''*.resi 
Brown  CM.  pnb.  libs,  6;  sdi.  lil»s.  j8,  448 
Brown's  bnsiiu-ss  col.     IVoria,  J3 
Bryan- lU-nnctt  lib.  .Salcin.  14,  255-56.  (^^ 
Iiuda.   lib.   assn.    15.    154 
lUiffalo   free  pnb.   lib.      Polo.    11.  241-4-. 

(M\2\   c.xt.   ^  plan,   724:   publications. 


Buildings,    Library,    42-45,     7375.    ^57 

745 
Bunker  Hill,  high     sch-      30;      Miliur> 

acad.  23;  pub.  lib.   12,   154,  279 
Bureau  co.  pub.  lib.  6 ;  sch.  lib.  28,  448-.19 
Bumham    Athenaeum,    Champaign,    162. 

660;  ext.  674;  plan,  675 
Bushnell.   high   sch.   30;    lib.    assn   279: 

publications,    751 ;     Western     norm. 

col.  &  com'l  inst.  22,  Z7^ 
Cairo,   high   sch.  30;   pub.    lib.    12,    155, 

280,  660;  ext.  671 ;  St.  Joseph's  Lc^r- 

retto  acad.  439 
Calhoun  co.  pub.  libs,  6,    sch.    libs,   J6, 

449 
Calumet  club,  Chicago,  500 
Calvary  lib.     Chicago,  551-52 
Cambridge,  high  sch.  30;  lib.  assn.   156. 

280;  pub.  lib.  156,  280:  publication^. 

752;  township  pub.  lib.  12.  156,  aSo 
Canton,  lib.  156,  280;  high  sch.  jo;  Par- 

lin  lib.  12,  156-57,  660;  publications. 

752 
Carbondale,  lib.  assn  15.  157:   Southern 

111.    col.   439;     Southern     III.     state 

norm.  univ.  22,  378-79,  660;  ext.  671 
Carlinville,   Blackburn   univ.   21,   379-8a 

439;  high  sch.  30;  lib.  assn,  15,  157: 

publications,  752 
Carl  vie,  high  sch.  30;  pub.   sch.    157- A 

280 
Carmi,  high  sch.  30;  McClure  inst.  a8a 

439;    Southern    111.    norm.    sch.     & 

com'l  col.  439 
Carnegie  libraries,  72-73 
Carpentersvillc,  lit.  &  lib.   assn   12.    158. 

j8o.  660:  publications.  752 
Carroll  co.  pub.  libs,  6:  sch.  lil>s.  ^  44«j 
Carrollton.  higH  sch.  30.   150.  jSo  :   y>ub. 

lib..   12.   159,  660:  ext.  &  plan.  t>7 J : 

publications,  ';^2 
Carthage,  col.  21.  380;  free  pub.  lib.    u. 

160.    280;    publications.    752;      hivjh 

sch.  30 
Casey,  high  <;ch.  30:  pul).  lib.   12.   i^>o 
Cass  CO.  pub.  libs,  6;  sch.  lil)s.  28.  440 
Casscl  lib.   Mount  Morris.  21.  41 1 -12 
Caxton   club,   Cbicagc\   500-01 
Cedarville,    lib.   280 
Cent.   111.  sci.  soc.  lib.     Virginia.  44; 
Centralia.  high  sch.   30:   lit.  i*t   lib.  a>^:i. 

280:    pub.    lib.    12.    1(>1.   <»<x-):    ext.    \ 

plan.    67^V74:    publication<.    752 
(."lia<l(lock    boys    sch.      Quincy.   4.4.^ 
Champaign.    Burnham     .\then;eum.     i(>2. 

(>^)();   high   sch.   30,  pub.  lib.    12.    if»l 

()2.    280.    660;    e.xt.    074.    plan.    ()75 : 
publications.  752 
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Champaign  co.  pub.  libs,  6;  sch.  libs,  2^, 
450 

Champaign  co.  teachers  &  pupils  lib. 
Urban  a.  427-28 

Charleston,  Eastern  111.  norm.  sch.  22, 
380-81;  high  sch.  30;  lib.  assn,  280; 
pub.  lib.  12,  162-63,  280,  660;  ext. 
675;  plan  &  int.  676;  publications, 
752 

Chebanse,  Adelphian  lib.  280;  high  sch. 
30 

Chester,  high  sch.  30;  111.  asylum  for 
insane  criminals,  16,  381 ;  Southern 
111.  penitentiary  16,  381-82;  publi- 
cation, 752;  Tecumseh  lib.  assn,  15, 
163-64,    280;    publications,    752 

Chicago,  acad.  of  design,  502,  631 ;  acad 
of  fine  arts,  502,  631 ;  acad.  of  our 
Lady  of  the  Sacre^  heart,  23; 
acad.  of  sciences,  18,  501-02;  acad. 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  2Z ;  Acolythical 
lib.  631 ;  All  Souls  pub.  lib.  12,  497 ; 
Allen's  acad.  631 ;  Altrua  art  lib. 
18,  497-98;  publications,  752;  Amer. 
architects — 111.  chap.  504;  Amer. 
brewing  acad.  613;  Amer.  col.  of 
osteopath,  med.  &  surg.  631 ;  Amer. 
elect,  soc.  565;  Amer.  med.  assn, 
595-96;  Amer.  med.  missionary  col. 
18,  498;  Anable's,  Miss,  sch.  for 
girls^  23;  Armour  inst.  of  tech.  21. 
498-99;  publications,  752;  Armour 
Mission,  498,  631;  publications,  752; 
art  inst.  (Ryerson  lib.)  18;  502-04, 
631,  660;  plan  &  int.  677;  Ascham 
hall,  23 ;  Astron.  soc.  631 ;  Athen 
aeum,  619,  631;  Athletic  assn,  504; 
Augustana  sem.  419,  631 ;  Aurora 
turnverein,  18,  499;  Austin  pub.  lib. 
031 ,  cankers  club,  599,  631 ;  Bap- 
tist union  theol.  sem.  549-51,  561-62, 
631;  Barnes,  David  L.  lib.  614; 
Beidler,  Jacob,  lib.  499;  Bennett  col. 
of  electic  med.  &  surgery,  18,  499; 
Bennett  med.  &  lib.  assn,  499;  Bi- 
ble soc.  631 ;  Blackstone,  T.  B. 
mem'l  branch  lib.  545-46,  661 ;  ext. 
&  int.  682;  board  of  trade,  631; 
Bodley  club,  500;  Book  borrowers 
delivery  co.  544;  Booklovers  lib. 
72,  500;  Brewers  sch.  613;  building 
trades  council,  631 ;  bur.  of  statis- 
tics &  municipal  lib.  18,  504-05;  Cal- 
umet club,  500;  Caxton  club,  500- 
01 ;  charitable  eye  &  ear  infirmary, 
575.  631;  Chicago  Inst.  565,  631; 
Chicago— Kent  col.  of  law,  405,  509; 


Chicago  univ.  18,21,  549-69;  circ.  lib. 
505;  Civil  engineers  club  of  the 
Northwest,  614,  632;  Cobb's  lib. 
632 ;  col.  of  dental  surgery,  405 ;  col. 
of  law,  405;  col.  of  med.  &  surg- 
ery, 505;  col.  of  pharmacy,  576, 
631 ;  col.  of  phys.  &  surgeons,  576 ; 
colored  men's  assn,  631 ;  Columbian 
dental  col.  575,  632;  Columbus 
med.  lib.  18,  571;  Columbus  mem'l 
lib.  576;  Cook  CO.  norm.  &  training 
sch.  510,  632;  publications,  755; 
Corning  lib.  632;  Dearborn  sem. 
2Z\  De  La  Salle  inst.  632;  dental 
soc,  595,  631 ;  Deutsche- Amerikan- 
ische  bib.  573-74;  Dunham  med.  col. 
571 ;  Earle  lib.  569 ;  Economic 
circ.  lib.  632;  Eli  Bates  house,  12, 
571 ;  Elm  St.  settlement,  571 ; 
Evangelical    Lutheran     theol.     sem. 

18,  572;   Field   Columbian  museum, 

19,  572-73,  633;  Field  mus.  of  nat. 
hist.  572-73 ;  First  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian church,  publications,  755; 
free  lending  lib.  for  blind,  541,  631 ; 
Germania  mannerchor,  19,  573-74; 
publications.  755;  Girls  collegiate 
sch.  ()2,2>\  Grant  collegiate  inst.  633; 
Hahnemann  med.  col.  18,  574; 
Hamilton  club,  574;  Hammond  lib. 
547-48 ;  Harper  mem'l  lib.  559-61 ; 
Harvard  sch.  22^ ;  Harvey  med.  col. 
574;  Haskell  lib.  562-63;  Heim- 
street  classical  inst.  633;  Hengsten- 
berg  lib.  561;  Hering  med.  col.  & 
hosp.  18,  574;  high  sch.  30-31;  hist, 
soc.  18,  505-08;  Holy  family  church 
(Married  ladies  sodality),  633;  pub- 
lications, 755;  Holy  family  church 
(Young  ladies  sodality),  19,  574-75; 
Holy  name  church  (Married  ladies 
sodality),  575;  home  Jibs,  508; 
homeopathic  med.  col.  574,  631 ; 
homeopathic  relief  assn,  531,  594, 
631;  Hyde  Park  lyceum,  633;  111. 
charitable  eye  &  ear  infirmary,  16, 
575;  111.  col.  of  law.  18,  575;  111. 
indust.  home  for  the  blind,  16.  575; 
111.  med.  col.  18.  575;  111.  sch.  of 
dentistry,  575;  111.  univ.  col.  of  med. 
18,  576;  sch.  of  pharmacy.  19,  576- 
77 ;  Iroquois  club,  633 ;  Jewish  train- 
ing sch.  22,\  John  Crerar  lib.  12, 
m-^Z',  694-6;  publications,  755-56; 
John  Marshall  law  sch.  18,  583; 
Kenwood  inst.  23;  Kindergarten 
col.   509;   Kirkland   sch.  633;   Lake 


Chicago  (Continued) 
Forest  univ.  med.  col.  563,  607,  633 ; 
Lake  View  inst.  23;  law  inst.  18, 
509-10;  publications,  752-53;  law 
sch.  18,  510;  Lewis  inst.  23,  583-84; 
lib.  assn,  511-12,  514,  619-28,  631; 
lit.  club,  510;  Loring  sch.  errata  23; 
lyceum,  30,  141,  619-20,  631;  Mc- 
cormick theol.  sem.  18,  584-85,  660; 
ext.  &  int.  683;  publications,  756; 
Man'l  training  sch.  565,  631 ;  Mar 
shall  Field  &  co.  12,  585-86;  publi- 
cation, 756;  Martha  Washingto'i 
home,  633;  Mechanics  inst.  619, 
625,  628-29,  631 ;  med.  col.  607,  632 ; 
med.  lib.  assn,  594-95,  632;  med. 
press  assn,  lib.  519,  531,  594,  631 ; 
med.  soc.  lib.  519,  531,  594,  632; 
Michigan  ave  free  lib.  511,  629-30, 
633;  Military  order  of  the  loyal  le- 
gion of  the  U.  S.  19,  586;  Moody 
Bible  inst.  18,  586;  municipal  lib. 
504;  publications,  753;  nat'l  med. 
col.  586 ;  New  church  lib.  633 ;  New- 
berry lib.  12,  48,  586-605;  ext.  & 
plans,  684;  publications,  756;  News- 
boys &  bootblacks  assn,  632;  norm, 
sch.  22,  510-11;  publications,  753; 
North  Park  col.  21,  605;  North 
Shore  rolling  mill,  633;  Northwest- 
ern col.  of  dental  surgery,  405 ; 
Northwestern  lib.  assn,  633;  publi- 
cations, 756;  Northwestern  univ. 
dental  sch.  19,  605 ;  law  sch.  18,  606- 
07;  med.  sch.  18,  607-08;  sch.  of 
pharmacy,  19,  608;  settlement  lib. 
12,  608;  Woman's  med.  col.  569, 
633;  Parmalee  lib.  co.  71-72,  6og, 
633:  Philatelic  soc.  532,  632:  Phys- 
io-medical col.  505,  632;  Physio- 
medical  inst.  505.  632;  Plymouth 
libs,  609 ;  Postal  telegraph  lib.  assn, 
19,  608-09;  Presbyterian  hosp.  609; 
Presbyterian  theol.  sem.  of  the 
Northwest,  584,  633 ;  Press  club, 
511:  Pub.  lib.  12,  133,  135,  137,  511- 
46,  623,  625,  627,  6C)i  ;  ext.  &  int. 
678;  plans,  679-81;  publications, 
753-55;  Pullman  pub.  lib.  12,  610; 
Quine  lib.  576;  Ravenswood  hist, 
soc.  633;  publications,  757;  Ravens- 
wood  V.  M.  C.  A.  lib.^  633;  Rush 
med.  col.  18,  405,  563-64;  Ryerson 
lib.  18.  502-04.  f)6o;  plan  &  int.  677; 
St  Francis  sch.  for  boys.  23;  St 
Francis  Xavier's  acad.  2;^;  St  I^'ran 
cis  Xavier**^  fein.  acad.  J3 ;  .St  Fran 


CIS   Xavier's   lib.   633;      St    Ignatius 
col.   21,     610;      St      James      parish 
(Young  ladies  sodality),  19.  611 :  St 
Luke's  hosp.  61 1 ;  St  Patrick's  acad 
(Sacred  Heart  sodality,  23  ;St  Stan 
islaus  col  21,  611 ;   Scandinavian  V. 
M.  C.  A.  61 1 ;  Scientific  station  for 
brewing,  613;   Smith    lib.    548;    soc. 
for  home   teaching   of     blind,     541, 
632;  soc.  for  school  extension,  632; 
Soper  sch.   of  oratory,   633;    South 
side  acad.  565;  Starrett's,   Mrs,  sch. 
for  girls,  23;   Sumner    Ellis   memi 
lib.  503;  Tabard  Inn  lib.  500;  Teach- 
ers  ref.   lib.   19,  546;    telephone   co. 
19.  547;  Theodore  Menges  lib.  605; 
Theol.   sem.   18,  547-48.   660;   Third 
Presbyterian    church.    Young      peo- 
ple's   lib.   assn,   633;    Training    sch. 
for   missions,     23,      548;       Turnge- 
meinde,  632;   Union     Catholic     lib. 
assn,   15,    612;     publications,      757; 
Union   col.   of   law,   564,    606,    633; 
Union   league  club,   19,   613;    U.    S. 
army — Dept   of    the     lakes       (med. 
lib.),  18,  613;  Virginia  lib.   5&»-85; 
ext.   &   int.  6i83;   publications,    756; 
Wahl-Henius    inst.    of     fermentol 
ogy,  19,  613;  Washingtonian  home. 
633;    Wells,   Fargo   &   co.     613-14; 
West    side    lib.   632;      publications. 
755;  Western  elect,  co.  614;  West- 
ern new    church     union,     19.     614; 
Western   railway   club     (David      L. 
Barnes  lib.),  614:  publications.  757; 
Western  soc.  of  engineers,   ro,  614: 
Western      theol.      sem.       18,      615; 
Woman's  hosp.  med.  sch.  560.  (>^J : 
Woman's    med.    sch.    18.    ^(rcj,    632: 
World's      Columbian      exposition — 
Woman's      lib.      615;      publicati»,n-. 
757  ;  Young  men^  assn,  619-23.  627- 
2k,  632;  publications,  ysS-   ^'    ^L  ^■ 
A.   19,  511,  569-70,  620,  623-24.  publi- 
cations,   755;    Young    men's    Chris- 
tian  union.  619.  632;    Young   men'> 
lyceum.  632;  Y.  W.  C.  A.   19;  Zion 
col.  633;   Zymotechnic  inst.    ig.  615. 

Chicago  &  Alton  circ.  lib.  assn,  Rloom- 
ington.   18,  376 

Chicago  bibliographical  soc.  see  Bibli- 
ographical soc.  of  .America — Chi- 
cago chap. 

Chicago    fern.    col.      Morgan    Park,   442. 

631 
Chicago  fire  loss,  36 
Chicago  Heights.   Bloom  townsbip  high 
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sch.  31 ;  free  lib.  12,  id*,  661 ;  plans, 
685;  publications,  757 

Chicago  libraries.  35-37,  42,  497-633 (al- 
phabetic    list),     619-33     (obsolete) 

Chicago  lib.  assn,  511-1-2,  514,  619-28, 
631 

Chicago  lib.  club.  50,  76-77,  79-80 

Chicago  public  library,  12,  48,  511-46, 
623,  625,  627,  661;  bldg.  48,  521- 
28 ;  ext.,  int.  678 ;  plans,  679-81 ; 
admin.  528-29;  accessions,  529-32; 
class'n  &  cat.  532-34;  use,  534-37; 
coop.  w.  schools,  537-41 ;  books  for 
blind,  541;  stations,  541-44:  branch 
r.  r.  544-45;  Blackstone  branch 
545-46,  661 ;  ext.  &  int.  682 ;  sta- 
tions (map),  ffl  490;  publications, 
.  753-55 

Chicago  univ.  18,  21,  549-69;  publica- 
tions, 755;  Alumnae  loan  lib.  567; 
Alumni  lib.  &  mus.  567;  Berlin  or 
Calvary  lib.  551-52;  Deptl  libs, 
554-61;  divinity  sch.  18,  561-62; 
genM  lib.  21,  550-54,  664;  Harper 
mem'l  lib.  559-61,  664;  Haskell  lib. 
562-63;  Hengstenberg  lib.  561;  law 
sch.  18,  564-65;  lib.  training,  568- 
69 ;  med.  dept,  or  Rush  med.  col.  18, 
563-64;  sch.  of  educ.  22,  565;  set 
tlement  house,  12,  566;  traveling 
libs,  567-68 

Christian  co.  pub.  libs,  6;  sch.  libs,  28, 
450 

Civil  engineers  club  of  the  Northwest, 
Chicago,  614,  632 

Clark  CO.  pub.  libs,  6;  sch.  libs,  28,  450 
51 

Clark  sem.     Aurora,  439 

Clay  CO.  pub.  libs,  6;  sch.  libs,  28,  451-52 

Clinton,  pub.  lib.  164-65,  664 

Clinton  co.  pub.  libs.  6;  sch.  libs,  28452 

Coal  City,  pub.  lib.  12,  165;  publications, 
757  . 

Cobb's  lib.     Chicago,  632 

Coffeen,  high  sch.  31 ;  norm.  sch.  & 
acad.  23 

Coles  CO.  pub.  libs,  6;  sch.  libs,  28,  452 

College  libraries,  19-21,  375-444;  see 
also  names  of  colleges 

College  of  Northern  111.  Dakota,  21. 
382 

Collembola,  alimentary  tube  described, 
104-05;  degeneration  of,  105-15;  epi- 
thelial degeneration,  regeneration, 
&  secretion  in  the  mid-intestine  of, 
101-27;  regeneration  of,  11 5-16;  se- 
cretion in  mid-intestine  of,   117-22; 


species  used  in  experiment,  101-04. 

Columbia,  high  sch.  31 ;  lib.  assn,  280 

Columbian  dental  col.  (Chicago,  575,  632 

Columbus  med.  lib.  Chicago,  18,  571 

Columbus  mem'l  lib.     Chicago,  576 

Concordia  col.  Springfield,  21,  421-22 

Concordia  soc.     Moline,  442. 

Cook  CO.  pub.  libs,  6;  sch.  libs,  38,  452- 
53 

Cook  CO.  norm.  &  training  sch.     Engle- 
wood,  Chicago,  510,  632 
Cordova,  pub.  lib.  12,  165 

Cooking  beef,  see  Beef. 

Corning  lib.    Chicago,  584,  632 

County  libraries,  6-9,  28-29,  7i»  447-90 
(alphabetic   list) 

Crawford,  co.  pub.  libs,  6;  sch.  libs,  28, 
453 

Creal  Springs  col.  21,  382 

Crerar  lib.  see  John  Crerar  lib.  Chi- 
cago 

Culbertson  lib.  Danville,  166-67,  280; 
publications,  757 

Cumberland  co.  pub.  libs,  6;  sch.  libs, 
28,  453 

Dakota,  Col.  of  Northern  111.  21,  382 

Danvers,  high  sch.  31 ;  lib.  &  lit.  assn' 
15,  166 

Danville,  high  sch.  31 ;  pub.  lib.  12,  166- 
68,  280,  439,  661;  ext.  &  plan,  686; 
publication,  757 

Dearborn  observatory,  Evanston,  389 

Dearborn  sem.    Chicago,  23 

Decatur,  free  pub.  lib.  12,  168-70,  280, 
661,  ext.  &  plan,  687;  int.  688;  pub- 
lications, 757;  hign  sch.  31;  James 
Millikin  univ.  21,  383,  409;  St 
Theresa's  Ursuline  acad.  23;  Y.  M. 
C.  A.   19,  383;  publications,  757 

Deerfield  township  high  school.  High- 
land, 31,  193,  281 

DeKalb,  Haish  lib.  22,  383;  Northern 
111.  state  norm.  sch.  22,  383;  town- 
ship high  sch.  31 

DcKalb  CO.   pub.   libs,  6;   sch.  libs,  28, 

453-54 

De  La  Salle  inst.    Chicago,  632 

Dentistry,  Illinois  school  of,  Chicago 
575,  see  also  list  of  special  lib.  18 

Depository   libraries,    75-76 

Des  Plaines,  Maine  township  high  sch. 
31 ;   St  Mary's  training  sch.  439 

Dewitt  CO.  pub.  libs,  6;  sch.  libs,  28,  454 

District  school  libraries,  24-29;  appara- 
tus, 26-27 

Dixon,  col.  21,  384.  439-40;  Dodge  lib. 
12,   170-71,   280,  661 ;   ext.  &  plans. 
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689-90;  high  sch.  31;  Midland  univ. 
440;  pub.  lib.  see  Dodge  lib.  Shake- 
spearian reading  assn,  440;  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  errata  440;  Young  men's 
lit.  assn,  440 

Dodge,  O.  B.,  lib.  Dixon,  12,  170-71, 
661 ;  ext.  &  plans,  689-90 

Double  stars,  accuracy  of  results,  344- 
45 ;  catalogue  of,  ZZT-AZ  *.  comparison 
with  Harvard,  345-49;  ledger  of, 
329-36;  method  of  observation,  326- 
29;  photometric  observations  of, 
323-68 

Douglas  CO.  pub.  libs,  6;  scH.  libs,  28, 
454 

Dover,  norm.  &  bus.  col.  440 

Downer's  Grove,  high  sch.  31 ;  ladies 
lib.  assn,  12,  171 

Dundee,  high  sch.  31 ;  pub.  lib.  12,  171 

Dunham  med.  col.     Chicago,  571 

Dupage  CO.  pub.  libs,  6;  sch.  libs,  28,  455 

Duquoin,  fem.  sem.  440;  high  sch.  31, 
280 

Durand,  high  sch.  31;  lib.  assn,  280; 
pub.  lib.  280 

Dwight,  high  sch.  31 ;  Kenyon's  circ 
lib.  280 

Earle  lib.     Chicago,   18,  569 

Earlville,  high  sch.  31;  pub.  lib.  12,  171- 
72,   280;   publications,   757 

East  St  Louis,  high  sch.  31 ;  Howe  lit. 
inst.  440;  pub.  lib.  12,  172-74,  280, 
661;  publications.  757;  pub.  lib.  & 
r.  r.  172,  280;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  440 

Eastern  111.  norm.  sch.  Charlest(Mi,  22, 
380-81 

Kcoiiomic  circ.  lib.     Chicago,  6,^ 

lulen,  Mutual  improvement  &  lib.  as.vn, 
280 

Edgar  col.  inst.     Paris,  443 

Edgar   co.   pub.   libs,  6-7 ;   sch.   libs,   28, 

455 
Edwards  co.  pub.   libs,  7 ;   sch.   libs.  28. 

455-56 
Edwardsville,    high    sch.    31  ;    lib.    assn. 

280;  pub.  lib.   15,   174 
Effingham.    Austin    ct)l.    21.    384;     high 

sch.    31;    ladies    lib.    assn.    15.    174; 

publications,  757 
Effingham  co.  i)ub.  libs.  7 ;  sch.  libs.  2%. 

456 
Elgin,    acad.    23;    Dcnison     &      Rnrdick 

circ.  lib.   175:   Gail   Borden  pub.  lib. 

12.    17475.    281.   661;    cxt.   &   plans. 

Tk)!  :  publications.  757-58:  high.  soli. 
31  ;   Til.  north.  Iiosp.   fnr  tlio  iiisaiu'. 
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16,  384;  pub.  l-b.   see   Gail    Bonlcn 
pub.  lib.;  Y.  M.  C.  A.   19 

Eli  Bates  house,  Chicago,   12,  571 

Elkhart,  pub.  lib.   12.   176 

Ellis  lib.  sec  Sumner  Ellis  mem'I  lib. 
Chicago 

Elm  St.  settlement,  Chicago,   571 

Elmhurst,  Evan.  Luth.  proseni.  18, 
385;  high  sch.  31 

Elmira,  lib.  assn,  281 

Elm  wood,  high  sch.  31 ;  Youngr  men*^ 
lib.  &  r.  r.  281 

Elmwood  lib.  assn,  Wilmette,  274.  3R4 

Elpaso,  high  sch.  31 ;  ladies  lib.  assn. 
15,  176 

Endfield,  South  111.  col.  440 

Epithelial  degeneration,  regeneration,  &• 
secretion  in  the  mid-intestine  of 
collembola,  by  J.  W.  Folsom  &  M. 
U.  Welles,  101-27. 

Eton  acad.   Kansas,  203 

Eureka,  col.  21,  385-86,  440;  high  sch. 
31 

Evangelical  Lutheran  proseminary,  Elm- 
hurst, 18,  385 

Evangelical  Lutheran  theol.  sem.  Chi- 
cago, 18,  572 

Evanston,  Acad,  of  the  Sisters  of  Visi- 
tation, 23;  Dearborn  observator>*, 
389;  Fisk  hall,  23;  free  pub.  lib.  12. 
176-81,  280,  6(54;  publications,  758- 
59 ;  Garrett  bib.  inst.  390,  664 :  Til. 
industrial  sch.  for  girls.  386;  North- 
wostern  univ.  21.  386-300.  440.  661  : 
cxt.  &'  int.  6q2;  plans.  603:  puhlica 
lions,  758:  Orrington  Lunt  lib.  sec 
Northwestern  univ.;  township  hiffli 
sch.  31 

Ewing,   col.   21,  390-91  ;   fem.   univ.   440. 
442;  high  sch.  391 

Kwing.  fem.  univ.    Knoxvillc.  440.  442 

F'airburv.  high  sch.  31;  pub.  lib.  12.  i8r. 
661' 

Fairfield,    ITayward   col.   &    com'l      sch. 
440;  high  sch.  31 

Fairview  acad.  Rock  Island,  444 

Farmer  Citv,  high  sch.  31  ;  lib.  as<;n.  12. 
182        ' 

Fayette   co.    pub.    libs.    7 :    sch.    libs,    2^, 
'  456-57 

Fayettcvillc.  lib.  assn.  281 

Federation   of   women's   clubs,    sec   Illi- 
nois federation 

Feolianvillo.    .*>t    Mary's    man'l    training 
sch.  440 

Ferry    Hall.   Lake    Forest.    2^   405 


Field,  Marshall,  &  co.  lib.    Chicago,  I2> 

585-86 
Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago,  19, 

57-2-/3.  663 
Field    Mus.    of    nat.    hist.    Chicago,    ig, 

572-73.  663 
Fisk  hall,  Evanston.  23 
Flagg  township  lib.      Rochelle,  14,  248 
Flora,  high  sch.  31 ;  pub.  lib.  12,  182,  281, 

661 
Folsom.    Justus    W.    &    Welles.    M.    U. 

Epithelial    degeneration,     regenera- 
tion, &  secretion  in  the  mid-intestine 

of  collembola,   101-27. 
Ford  en.  pub.  libs.  7;  sch.  libs,  28,  457 
Fowler  inst.     Newark,  443 
Francis   Shinier   acad.     Mount   Carroll, 

23 
Franklin  co.  pub.  libs,  7;   sch.  libs,  2%, 

457 
Franklin  Park,  free  lending  lib.  12,  182- 

83 
Free  public  librarioh  sec  Public  libraries 
Freeburg.  Saetigerbund  &  lib.  assn,  391 
Freedom,  lib.  assn,  j8r 
Freeport,  high.  sch.  31;  pub.  lib.  13.  183- 

84:   66r;   ext.   &    int.    694;     plans, 

^5-96:   publications,     759;     Young 

men's  lib.  assn.  183.  281 
Frenzel,  (quoted  on  collembola)   116. 
Friends  in  Council,     Quincy  444 
Friendsville,  lib.  assn.  281 
Fulton,  high  sch.  31 :  Northern  Til.  col. 

2r.  301.  440;  pub.  lib.  13.  184 
Fulton    CO.    pub.    libs.    7;    sch.    libs.    28, 

457-58 
Gail  Borden  pub.  I*b.     Elgin.  12..  174-75, 

661 ;  ext.  &  plans,  691 ;  publication^., 

757-58 
Galena,    Ger.-Eng.    col.    440;    high    sch. 

31  :  lib.  as.»;n,  281 ;  pub.  lib.  13,  184- 

85,  664*  publications,  759 
Galesburg.  Tree  kindergarten  assn,  440: 

high  sch.  M  ;      Kindergarten   norm. 

sch.   441 ;    Knox    col.    21.    392,   441 ; 

Lombard   col.   21.  392-03.  441 ;   pub. 

lib.    13,    \?6-^7,   281,   661;    ext.   606: 

int.    607:    plans.    6c>8:    publications. 

759;  Standard  lib.  &  soc.  club,  441; 

Western  bus.  col.  441 
Gallatin  co.  pub.  libs,  7 ;  sch.  libs.  28,  458 
Galva.    high    sch.    31;    publication,    759; 

pub.  lib.  664 
Garrett  biblical  inst.     Evanston,  18.  390, 

664 
Gem  city  bus.  col.     Quincy,  444 
Geneseo,  Collegiate   inst.  2t^\  high   sch. 
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31 ;  Hammond  lib.  bldg,     187,  661 ; 

ext.  699;   Northwestern  norm.  sch. 

441 ;  pub.  lib.  13,  187,  661 ;  ext.  699; 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  441 
Geneva,  high  sch.  31 ;  111.  state  training 

sch.   for  girls,   16,  393,     441 ;     pub. 

lib.   13,  187-88 
Genoa,  high  sch.  31 ;  pub.  lib.  664 
German- English  col.     Galena,  440 
German  lib.  soc.  of  St  Clair  co.     Belle- 
ville,  148-49 
Germania   mannerchor    (Deutsch-Amer- 

ikanischc   biblithek)      Chicago,     19, 

573-74;  publications,  755 
German    Valley,    Pleasant    Prairie    col. 

441 
Gibson  City,  high  sch.  31 ;  lib.  assn,  281 
Gifts,  Library.  41.  61,  72-73 
Gilman,  high  sch.  31  ;  pub.  lib.  13,  188, 

281 
Gittings  sem.     Laharpe.  23 
Gladstone.    New   church    free     lib.      13, 

393-94 
Glenwood.  111.  man.  training  sch.  farm, 

16,  394,  441 
Godfrey,  Beverly  farm  home  &  sch.  for 

nervous  and  backward  children,  23; 

Monticello  sem  2^\  Post  mem'l  lib. 

23 
Grand  Prairie  sem.    Onarga.  23,  415,  443 
Grant  collegiate  inst.     Chicago.  633 
Graves  pub.  lib.     Mendota,   13,  214-215, 

662:  publications,  761 
Grayville,  Norm.  col.  &  com'l  &  lit.  inst. 

441 
Ocene    co.    pub.    libs.    7;    sch.    libs,    28, 

458-59 
Grecnleaf      lib.      Xf>rthwestern        univ. 

Evanston.  387 
Greenup,  high  sch.  31 :  pub.  lib.  13,  189 
Grt-enville.   col.   21.   304,  441:   high   sch. 

31 ;  pub.  lib.  13.  190.  281.  661 
Greer  col.  Tloopeston,  2t,  395 
Griggsvil!e.   high    sch.   31:    pub.   lib.    ly, 

190-01,  281 
Grind  ley,  IT.  S.  &  Sprague.  E.  C.     Pro- 
cise   method   of   roasting  beef,  287- 
321. 
Grundy   co.    pub.    libs.   7;    sch.    libs,   28, 

45Q 
Hahnemann  med.  col.     Chicago.  18,  574 
Haish  lib.  DeKalb,  22,  2>^7, 
Hamilton  co.  pub.  libs.  7 :  sch.  libs,  28, 

459-60 
Hamilton,  high  .sch.  31 ;  pub.  lib.  13,  loi 
Hammond  lib.    Chicago,  18,  547-48.  660 


Hammond  lib.  bldg,  Genesco,  187,  661 ; 

ext  699 
Hancock  co.  pub.  libs,  7;  sch.  libs,  28, 

460 
Hanover  col.     Hanover,  Ind.  584 
Hardin  co.  pub.  libs  7;  sch.  libs,  28,  460 
Harlem  lib.  13,  191 

Harper  mem'l  lib.     Chicago,  559-61,  664 
Harrisburg,  pub.  lib.  664 
Harvard  college     observatory,     323-24; 

comparison  with,  345-48 
Harvard,  high  sch.  31 ;  pub.  lib.  664 
Harvard  sch.    Chicago,  23 
Harvey,  lib.  assn,   15,   191-92;  pub.   lib. 

13,    192;    Thornton    township    high 

sch.   lib.  31 
Harvey  med.  col.     Chicago,  574 
Haskell  lib.     Chicago  562-63 
Havana,  high  sch.  31 ;  pub.  lib.  13,  192, 

661 ;   ext.  699 ;   publications,   759 
Hayner  lib.  assn,  see  Jennie  D.  Hayner 

lib.  assn,  Alton 
Hayward  col.  &  com'I  sch.    Fairfield,  440 
Hedding  col.  Abingdon  21,  375 
Heimstreet  classical  inst.  Chicago,  633 
Henderson  co.  pub.  libs,  7;  sch.  libs,  28, 

460 
Hengstenberg  lib.  Chicago,  561 
Henry  co.  pub.  libs,  7 ;  sch.  libs,  28,  460- 

61 
Henry,  high  sch.  31;  Woman's  clubs,  15, 

193 
Hering  med.  col.  &  hosp.   Chicago.   18, 

574 
High  school  libraries,   (alphabetic  list.) 

30-34 
Highland,   Deerfield  township  high   sch. 

31.   193,  jHi  ;  Tunivcrein,   ig3 
Highland    Park,    high    scli.    31;    North- 
western mil.   acad.  23;   pul).   lib.   13. 

193-94;    publication,    759 
Hillsboro,   col.  421,  441  ;    higli   sch.    31  : 

pul).  111).  13.  194,  661  ;  ext.  699 
Hinsdale,  high  sch.  31  ;  pub.  lib.  13,  194- 

95.  281 
Homer  lib  15,  195 
Hoopeston,  Greer  col.  21,  395;  high  sch. 

31;    pub.    lib.    13,    195-96.    281.   661: 

ext.    &   plan.    700;    Sunbonnet    club. 

195,  281 
Howe  lit.  inst.     Kast  St  Louis,  440 
lluntlev.  high   sch.    ^i  :   lib.  &  lit.  assn, 

281' 
TTurty's  norm.     Paris.  443 
Hyde  Park  lyceum,  Chicago,  633 
.Tda  pub.   lib.     Belvidere.   12.   150;  publi 

cations,  751 
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Illinois;  for  state  institutions  see  list  p. 

16,  &  also  under  cities  where  locat- 
ed 
III.  agric.  col.    Irvington,  441 
111.  agric.  exp.  station,  Urbana,  429 
III.  appellate  court,  2  dist.     Ottawa.   18, 

415;  4th  dist.     Mount  Vernon.    18 

412 
111.   col.  Jacksonville,  21,   397-98 
111.  col.  of  law,  Chicago,    18,   575 
111.  farmers  inst.  55,  58-59,  63,  67,  69 
111.  federation  of  Women's  clubs,  5-2.  55. 

58.  59,  63,  67,  68,  71,  77.  «i 
111.  geol.  survey,  Springfield,  444 
111.  indust.  sch.  for  girls,  Evanston,  386 
111.  law  sch.    Ottawa,  443 
Illinois   libraries.     Sharp,   K.    L.       1-84, 

143-284,  375-765 
111.   lib.   assn,  50,  55,  56,  58,    59,  63,   67, 

76-78 
111.  lib.  commission,  49-68,  77,  81  ;  Bill  of 

1897,  50-52;  Bill  of  1899,  53-55:   Bill 

of  1901,  55-59;  Bill  of  IQ05,  59-62 
111.  lib.  extension  board,  59-62 
111.  lib.  laws,  37-49 
111.  med.  col.    Chicago,  18,  575 
Illinois  pub.  libs,  map,  frontispiece 
111.  pupils  reading  circle.  34-35 
111.  sch.  of  dentistry.  Chicago,  575 
111.  state  bd  of  agric.     Springfield.  444; 

publications.  764 
111.  state  hist.  lib.    Springfield,  19,  48-9, 

422-24;  publications,  764 
111.  state  lab.  of  nat.  hist.     Urbana,   19. 

428 
111.   state   law   lib.     Sprinptield.    18.    2^, 

424-25 

111.  state  lib.  Si>ringlield,  14.  48;  puhli 
cation*^.  764 

111.  stale  lib.  sch.    Urbana,  432  34 

111.  state  nuis.  of  nat.  hist.  Springfield. 
19.  40.  425 

111.  slate  norm.  univ.  Normal,  22.  413- 
14;   publications.   762 

T|l.  state  teachers  assn — Lib.  sect.  35.  52. 
55.   59.  67.  77.  80-81 

111.  steel  works  club.  Jolict,  19.  404: 
publications.  760 

111.  supreme  court,  cent.  div.  Spring- 
field. 49.  425.  444 

111.  supreme  ccnirt.  northern  div.  Ot- 
tawa. 443 

111.  teachers  reading  circle.  34 

Illinois  univ.  I'rbana.  21.  428-34,  444. 
663;  ext.  &  views.  738-39:  plan**. 
740;  col.  of  med.  18.  576:  lib.  sch. 
77.  432-34;   Quine   lib.   Chicago.    iS. 
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5/6;  sch.  of  pharmacy,  19,  576-77 
111.    Wesleyan    univ.      Bloomington,   21, 

Illinois   woman's   col.    Jacksonville,   21, 

401 ;  441 
Indiana  theol.  sem.    Hanover,  Ind.  584 
Insane    hospital    libraries,    16,    375-436: 
see  also  names  of  cities  where  lo- 
cated 
Institution    libraries,    15-16,   375-444 
Inst,   of   Immaculate   conception   Belle- 
ville, 439 
Inter-library  loans,    Newberry  lib.  Chi- 
cago, 604 
Interstate  lib.  conf.    Evanston,  78 
Iroquois  club,  Chicago,  633 
Iroquois  co.  pub.   libs,  7 ;   sch.  libs,  28, 

461-62 
Irvington,  col.  441 ;  111.  agric.  col.  441 
Jackson  co.  pub.  libs,  7 ;  sch.  libs,  28,  462 
Jacksonville,  Christian  endeavor  loan 
lib.  401-02;  fern.  acad.  23;  high  sch. 
32;  111.  central  hosp.  for  the  insane, 
16,  397;  111.  col.  21,  397-98,  441;  111. 
inst.  for  idiots  &  imbeciles,  & 
feeble-minded  children,  408,  441 ;  111. 
sch.  for  the  blind,  16,  398-400,  441 ; 
111.  sch.  for  the  deaf,  16,  400-01, 
441 ;  publications,  759 ;  111.  woman's 
col.  21,  401,  441 ;  Joshua  Rhoads 
mem'l  lib.  19,  401-02;  publications, 
759;  lib.  assn,  197,  281;  publications, 
759 ;  Morgan  co.  lib.  281 ;  Oak  lawn 
retreat,  442 ;  Phi  Alpha,  398 ;  pub.  lib. 
13,  196-98,  281,  441-42,  661 ;  plans, 
701 ;  ext.  702 ;  Sigma  Pi,  398 ;  Young 
ladies  Athen.  442 
James  Millikin  univ.     Decatur,  21,  383. 

409 
Jasper  co.  pub.  libs,  7;  sch.  libs,  28,  462 
Jefferson  co.  pub.  libs,  7;  sch.  libs,  28, 

462-63 
Jennie  D.   Hayner  lib.  assn,  Alton,   12. 

143,  660;  ext.  &  plan,  665 
Jennings  sem.    Aurora,  23 
Jersey  co.  pub.  libs,  7 ;  sch.  libs,  28,  463 
Jerseyvillc,  free  lib.  13,  198-99,  281.  661 ; 
int.  702,  ext.  703;  publications.  760: 
high  sch.  32 
Jewish  training  sch.    Chicago,  23 
Jo  Daviess  co.  pub.  libs,  7;  sch.  libs,  28. 

463 
John   Crerar  lib.    Chicago,   12,  48,  577- 

83,  694-96;  publications,  755-56 
John  Marshall  law  sch.  Chicago,  18.  583 
Johnson  col.   Quincy,  443 


Johnson  co.  pub.  libs,  7:  sch.  libs.  ?8, 
463-64 

Joliet,  111.  state  penitentiary,  16,  402-03, 
442;  publications,  760;  III.  steel 
works  club,  19,  404;  publications, 
760;  Lorretto  St  Mary's  acad.  23; 
pub.  lib.  13,  199-202,  661;  ext.  704; 
int.  &  plan,  705;  publications,  760; 
Rutland  bus.  col.  442;  St  Francis 
acad.  23 ;  township  high  sch.  32 ;  Will 
CO.  hist.  soc.  199;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  442 

Joshua  Rhoads  mem'l  lib.  Jacksonville, 
19,  401-02;  publications,  759 

Jubilee  col.  Robin's  nest,  errata,  444, 
615 

Kane  co.  pub.  libs,  7 ;  sch.  libs,  28,  464 

Kankakee  co.  pub.  libs,  7;  sch.  libs,  28, 

464-5 

Kankakee,  high  sch.  32;  111.  east,  hosp 
for  the  insane.  16,  404;  pub.  lib.  13, 
202-03.  281,  661;  ext.  705-  St  Jo- 
seph's sem.  23 

Kansas,  Eton  acad.  203:  high  sch.  32; 
Margaret  E.  Payne  pub.  lib.  13,  203 

Keithsbury,  reading  &  conversational 
club,  442 

Kendall  co.   pub.   libs,  7;  sch.   libs,  28, 

445 

Kenilworth.  Rugby  sch.  23 

Kenwood   inst.    Chicago,  23 

Kewanee,  high  sch.  32;  pub.  lib.  13,  203- 
04,  281 ;  publications,  760 

Kirkland  sch.    Chicago,  633 

Knights  of  Columbus  lib.  Springfield. 
19,  425-20 

Knox  col.   Galesburg,  21,  392,  441 

Knox  CO.  pub.  libs,  7;  sch.  libs,  28,  465- 
66 

Knoxville,  Ewing  fem.  univ.  442;  high 
sch.  32;  pub.  lib.  13,  204;  publica- 
tions, 760;  St  Alban's  acad.  23;  St 
Ansgarius  sch.  442;  :>t  Mary's  sch. 

23 

Lacon,  pub.  lib.  204,  281;  Union  high 
sch.  32,  204 

Lagrange,  free  pub.  lib.  13,  204-05,  661 ; 
ext.  &  plan,  706;  Lyons  township 
high  sch.  32 

Laharpe.  Gittings  sem.  23;  high  sch.  32; 
pub.  lib.  13,  205,  281 ;  publications, 
760 

Lake  co.  pub.  libs,  7 ;  sch.  libs,  28,  466 

Lake  Forest,  art  inst.  406;  publications, 
760;  Arthur  Somerville  Reid  lib.  21, 
405-06,  662 :  plan,  707 ;  ext.  708 ;  pub- 
lications, 760;  col.  21,  405-06,  442, 
662:    plan,   707;   ext.   708;   publica- 
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tions,  760;  Ferry  hall.  23,  405;  high       Loans,  Interlibrary,  Newl)crr>'  lib.  Clii- 
sch.   32 ;    Nathaniel   Bross   lib.  406-  cago,  604 


07;  pub.  lib.  13,  206;  publications. 
760;  sch.  for  boj's,  23,  405;  sem.  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  23;  univ.  442. 
563,  607.  633 

Lake  View  inst,  Chicago,  23 

Lamoille,  Allen  sch.  23,  206;  high  sch. 
32 

Lasalle.  Barnes  &  co*s  circ.  lib.  282; 
Malone's  circ.  lib.  282;  Peru  town- 
ship high  sch.  S2:  pub.  lib.  13,  206, 
662;  St  Patrick's  total  abstainence 
soc.  442;  St  Vincent's  sch.  442;  Soc. 
of  the  children  of  Mary,  442 

Lasalle  ro.  pub.  libs,  8;  sch.  libs,  28, 
466-67 

Lavinia  Beach  free  r.  r.  Springfield,  14, 
259 

Law  libraries,  16,  18 

Law,  111.  lib.  37-49 

Lawrence  co.  pub.  libs,  8;  sch.  libs,  28, 
467 

Lebanon,  McKendrec  col.  21,  408,  442 

Lee  CO.  pub.  libs,  8;  sch.  libs,  29,  467-68 

Lee's  acad.     Stockton,  444 

Leroy,  high  sch.  32;  lib.  &  r.  r.  assn,  282 

Lewis  inst.   Chicago,  23,  583-84 

Lewiston,  high  sch.  32:  pub.  lib.  13,  206 
07;  publications.  760 

Lexington,  high  sch.  32;  lib.  &  r.  r.  13, 
207 

Lil).  architect^,  7A-7y> 

Lil).   arcliiti-ctnrt'   see   Lib.   buildings 

Lib.  association.  Illiin»is,  50.  ^^,  56,  5«S, 
50.  63.  6j,  76-78 

7.ib.  association^,  37.  45 

Lib.   buildinjis.  4-'-45.  7.V75.  657-745 

Lib.  c-niployes  pension   fund,  48 

Lib.  institute^.  77 

Lib.   of   C(nij^rcss,   card    cat.    76 

Library  -^chonl  sec  Til.  state  lib.  scb.  Ur- 
ban a 

Linc«)bi,  c<»I.  Ji,  .4(k).  44J :  bij^b  >cli.  3J : 
111.   asylum    for    feeble -niindod   cliil 
dren.  16.  ^nS:  (  )(1(1   I'dlows  orphans 
home.   J3;   [)ub.   lib.    1.^.   J07-o<;.  jSj, 
C/)J:  ext.  7a^:  plan,  ^m 

Lincoln,  lih.  Sprinffl'ield.  14.  _>f'K)  61.  (/\^, 
ext.  7.u:  ])lans.  7^u 

Lind   univ.    Lake    b'ore^l,  405.   442.  607, 

63,'^ 
Litchlield.    free    iMib.    lib.    l.^,    JOo,    t)C)2\ 

bij^b  sch.  3J 
Livinji*it«»n  Ci\  pub.  libs.  8:  sch.  libs,  20 : 

468 


Loda,  A.  Herr  Smith  &  E.  E.  Smith  pub. 
lib.  13,  209-10.  282,  662;  ext,  700: 
publications,  760 

Logan  CO.  pub.  libs,8;  sch.  libs,  29,  408- 
69 

Lombard,  free  lib.  13,  210-11;  publica- 
tions, 760 

Lombard  col.    Galesburg  21.  302-93,  441 

Loyal  legion  of  the  U.  S.,  ^Iilita^y  or- 
der. Illinois,  19,  586 

McCartney,  R.  \V.  pub.  lib.  Metropolis. 
L3,  215 

McClure  inst.     Carnii,  439 

McCormick  tbeol.  sem.  (Virginia  lib.") 
Chicago,  18,  584  85,  660;  ext.  &  int. 
683:  publications.  756 

McDonough  co.   pub.   libs.  8;   sch.    lib<, 

29.  469 
McHenry  co.  pul>.  lil)s,  8;  sch.  lib«.  jg. 

469-70 
McKendree  col.    Lclianon,  21,  408.  442 
McLean,  high  scb.  32;  lib.  assn,  15,  211 
McLean  co.  pub.  libs.  8;  sch.  libs.  j»;.  470 
McLean   co.   lib.  Rloomington,   151 
Macomb,   free  pub.  lib.   13,  211-12.  (/y2: 

ext.    710;     publications.     7hi  :     high 

scb.    ;^2\    Western    Til.    state    norm. 

sch.  22,  40<) 
Macon  co.  pub.  libs,  8;  sch.  libs.  2g,  407 
Macoupin  co.  pub.  libs.  8;  scb.  libs,  JO, 

408 
Madison   co.   pub.   lib<i,  S.   scb.    libs.   ji,. 

40S 

Major's    fem.   col.     r.h>nmin^ton.   4.^^ 
Map"-.  Chica^«>.  jMib.  lib.  <tati(»n<.  bef'-r- 
4()i  :  Illinctis  public  libs,   fritjitisf'u  ;  c 
Marj^aret  K.   IViyne  i)nb.  bb.   Kan-a^.   !.^. 

^\^ 
^Tarion    c.».    puh.    lil»<.   8:    -cb.    lib-,    jo. 

471 -7-* 
Mark    Rillin^s    mcm'l    lib.     Monmontli. 

JJI    22 

Marseilles,  liigfi  scb.  .U' :  p"b.  lib.  ^»^o 
Marshall   co.   pub.   bbs.  8;    -ch.   lib-.   J<i 

472 
Marshall    Field   ^   <^o.    lib.    Chica;:<..    1^. 

5S5-86:    publications,   756 
Martha  Washington  b«»me.  Chicati".  <'vv^ 
Mason  City,  hich  sch.  3J:  lib.  assn.  jSj 
Mason  CO.  pnb,  libs.  8:  scb.  lihs.  jo.  47J 

73 
^Tassac  co.  pub.  libs.  8:  <ch.  lihs.  j«).  47;. 
Matson   pub.   lib.    Princeton.   14.  -43  44- 

662 
Matt<^on,  high   scb.     .u*;     pub.   lib.      13. 
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:2I2-I3,  282.  662:   cxt.  &  plan,  711; 

publication,  761 
Maywood.   pub.   lib.    13,   213,   662:    ext. 

712;  publications,  761 
Meat,  see  Beef 
Medical  libraries,  17,  18 
Melrose  Park,  pub.  lib.  13.  214:  publica- 
tions, 761 
Menard  see  Chester 
Menard  co.  pub.   libs.  8;   sch.   libs.  29: 

473 
Mendota,   col.   21,   409-10;   Graves   pub. 

lib.  13,  214-15.  282,  6S2\  publications. 

761;   high   sch.   ^\   Wartburg  sem. 

442;  Wesleyan  sem.  442 
Menges  lib.  see  Theodore  Menges  lib. 

Chicago 
Mercer  co.    pub.    libs,   8:    sch.   libs,   29, 

473-74 
Mercer  lib.  assn,  Aledo,  279 
Metropolis,    high    sch.    32;    lib.    assn   & 

hort.    soc.   282;    R.    W.    McCartney 

pub.  lib.  13,  215 
Michigan    ave    free    lib.     Chicago,    511, 

629-30,  633 
Midland  univ.  Dixon,  440 
Milford,  high  sch.  32;  pub.  lib.   13,  215 
Military  order  of  the  loyal  legion  of  the 

U.  S.  (Com.  of  111.),  19,  5»6 
Millikin  univ.    see  James  Millikin  univ. 

Decatur 
Moline,   Concordia  soc.  442;   high  sch. 

32;   Morris   Rosenfield    mem'I     lib. 

410;   pub.  lib.   13,  216-19,  442,  662; 

publications,  761 ;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  410 
Monmouth,    col.    21,   410-11,   664:    high 

sch.   32;    Mark   Billings   mem'l   lib. 

221-22;  United  Pres.  theol.  sem.  of 

the  Northwest,  442:  Warren  co.  lib. 

IS,   219-224,   i^2,   410-11,   662,   664; 

ext.  712;  publications,  761 
Monroe   advance  soc.    Waterloo,  444 
Monroe  co.  pub.   libs,  8;  sch.  libs,  29, 

474 
Montgomery  co.  pub.  libs,  8;  sch.  libs. 

29,  474-75 
Monticello,   Allerton    pub.    lib.    13,   225, 

662 ;  publications,  761 ;  high  sch.  32 
Monticello  sem.    Godfrey,  23 
Moody  Bible  inst.    Chicago.  18,  586 
Morgan  co.  pub.   libs,  8;   sch.  libs,  29. 

475 
Morgan  co.  lib.    Jacksonville,  281 
Morgan  Park,  Baptist  union  theol  sem. 

549.  551,  561-62,  631;  Chicago  fem. 

col.  442,  631 ;  George  C.  Walker  lib. 


(in  academy)  15,  225-26,  549;  publi- 
cations, 761 

Morris,  high  sch.  32,  227,  282;  norm.  & 
sci.  sch.  442 

Morris  Rosenfield  mem'l  lib.  Moline, 
410 

Morrison,  high  sch.  32;  lit.  &  sci.  assn, 
15,  227,  662 

Moultrie  co.  pub.  libs,  8;  sch.  libs,  29, 
475 

Mount  Carroll,  Frances  Shimer  acad. 
23,  442;  high  sch.  Z2\  lib.  assn,  282; 
pub.   lib.    13,   227,   664    ' 

Mount  Morris,  acad  23;  Cassel  lib.  411- 
12;  col.  21,  411-12,  442-43 

Mount  Pulaski,  high  sch.  32;  pub.  lib. 
227 

Mount  Sterling,  high  sch.  32;  lib.  15, 
227-28 

Mount  Vernon,  high  sch.  32;  111.  ap- 
pellate court,  4th  dist.  18,  412;  pub. 
lib,  13,  228,  662;  plan,  713;  publica- 
tions, 761 

Mount  Zion,  male  &  fem.  sem.  443 

Multiple  stars,  348-50 

Naperville,  Ellsworth  high  sch.  32; 
Nichols  lib.  13.  228-29,  662;  ext.  713; 
publications,  762;  Northwestern  col. 
21,  412,  664 

Nathaniel  Bross  lib.    Lake  Forest,  406- 

07 
Nat'l  med.  col.   Chicago,  586 
Natural  history.  111.  state  lab.  of,  Ur- 
bana,    19,  413,   428;    111.   state   mu- 
seum of,  Springfield,  19,  49,  425 
Neponset,  pub.  lib.  15,  229 
New  Albany,  Ind.  theol  sem.  584 
New  Athens,  Verein  vorwaerts,  443 
New   church    free   lib.     Gladstone,     13, 

393-94 

Newark,  Fowler  inst.  443 

Newberry  lib.  Chicago,  12,  48,  586- 
605 ;  bldg,  589-90 ;  ext.  &  plans,  684 ; 
admin.  591,  603-05;  collections,  591- 
601;  classn  &  cat.  601-03;  Probasco 
coirn,  593-4,  597 :  med.  dept.  &  Senn 
coll'n,  595-96;  genealogy,  597-8; 
Healy  portraits,  600-01 ;  publica- 
tions, 756 

Nichols  lib.  Naperville  13,  228-29,  (i62\ 
ext.  713;  publications,  762 

Normal,  high  sch.  32,  282,  414;  111.  sol- 
diers orphans  home,  16,  412-13;  111. 
state  lab.  nat.  hist.  413,  428;  111. 
state  norm.  univ.  22,  413-14,  443*. 
publications,  762 ;  Northwestern 
norm.   col.   443 
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Normal  school  libraries,  21-22 
North  Park  col.   Chicago,  21,  605 
North  Shore  rolling  mill,  Chicago,  633 
Northern  111.  col.    Fulton,  21,  391 
Northern   111.   col.    of   art,   law,   music, 

shorthand,  telegraphy,    Dixon,    384, 

440 

Northern    111.   norm.    sch.     Dixon,   384, 
440 

Northern   111.   state  norm.   sch.    (Haish 

lib.)     Dekalb,  22,  383 
Northwestern   col.    Naperville,   21,  412, 

664 
Northwestern  col.  Plainfield,  443 
Northwestern    col.    of    dental     surgery, 

Chicago,  405 
Northwestern  fem.  col.     Evanston,  386, 

440 
Northwestern    Ger.-Eng.    col.     Galena, 

440 
Northwestern    lib.    assn,    Chicago,   633; 

publications,  756 
Northwestern  mil.  acad.  Highland  Park, 

23 
Northwestern  norm.  col.    Normal,  443 
Northwestern  norm.  sch.    Geneseo,  441 
Northwestern     univ.    acad.      Evanston, 
23;    dental    sch.     (Theol.     Menges 
lib.)      Chicago,     19,    605;      Garrett 
biblical   inst.     Evanston,     18,     390, 
664;  law  sch.   \^nicago,  18,  564,  606- 
07;  med.  sch.    Chicago,  18,  607-08; 
Orrington   Lunt  lib.    Evanston,   21, 
386-89,   661 ;    illus.   692-93 :    sch.    of 
pharmacy,  Chicago,   19,  608:  settle- 
ment  HI).    Chicago,   12,  608;    Woni 
an's  med.  col.  569,  633 
Norwood    Park.     111.      iiuhist.      training 

sch.  for  hoys,  394,  443 
Xotre   Dame  acad.     Rourhonnais,  439 
Oak   lawn   retreat,    Jacksonville,   442 
Oakpark.  pub.   lib.    14.  2jg-3i,  2S2,  662; 
plans,    714:    ext.    715:    publications. 
762;   Scoville  institute,  see  pub.  lib; 
township  high  sch.  ;^2 
Oblong,  high   sch.  ;^2\   pub.   lib.   282 
Odell,  high  sob,  ^^2;  jiul).  lil).  14,  231 
Odin,  high  sch.  ^2;  lyceuni  &  lib.  282 
Ogle  CO.  i)ub.  libs,  8;  sell,  libs,  29,  475-76 
Oli'o,  P  Michael  circ.  lib.  282 
Olncy,    high   sch.   32;    pub.    lib.    14,   2^^2. 

662;  ext.  715 
Onarga.   (irand    Prairie   seni.     2^^,     415. 
443 ;  high  sch.  ;^2 :  pub.  lib.  14,  232, 
662:   publications,  762 
Oquawka  lib.  15,  232 
Oregon,  high  sch.  ^3]  Pub.  lib.  14,  233 


Orrington  Lunt  lib.  Evanston,  21,  3I86- 
89,  661 ;  ext.  &  int.  692 ;  plans*  693 : 
publications,  759 

Ottawa,  111.  appellate  court,  2  dist.  18, 
415;  111.  law  sch*.  443;  111.  supreme 
court,  northern  div.  443;  Odd  Fel- 
lows, 415;  Pleasant  View  Luther 
col.  416;  pub.  lib.  assn,  282;  Red- 
dick's  pub.  lib.  14,  233,  282,  662 ;  ext. 
716;  publications,  762;  St  Xavier's 
acad.  443 ;  township  high  sch.  33 

Oven  temperature  in  roastmg  beef,  see 
Beef. 

Paris,  Carnegie  pub.  lib.  14,  234,  2S2, 
662;  ext.  716;  plans,  717;  Edgar 
col.  inst.  443;  high  sch.  33;  Hurty's 
norm.  443 

Parlin  lib.  Canton,  12,  156-57,  660;  pub- 
lications, 752 

Parmelee  lib.  co.  Des  Moines  &  Chicago. 
71-72,  609,  633 

Paxton,  Augustana  col.  &  theol.  sem. 
419,  443;  Carnegie  lib.  14,  234-36. 
282,  443,  662;  ext  718;  high  sch. 
33»  235,  282 

Payne,  Margaret  E.  pub.  lib.  see  Mar- 
garet E.  Payne  pub.  lib.    Kansas 

Pekin,  high  sch.  33 ;  pub.  lib.  14,  236-37, 

282,  662;  ext.  &  int.  718;  publica- 
tions, 762;  Turnverein,  443 

Penal  libraries,  15,  16,  375-436;  see  also 
names  of  cities  where  located 

Peoria,  Acad,  of  our  Lady  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart,  23;  Art  league.  239; 
Bohemian  lib.  assn.  282;  Bradley 
polytechnic  inst.  2;^,  240,  416: 
Brown's  business  col.  23;  Catholic 
lib.  assn,  283 ;  high  sch.  33 ;  111.  asy- 
lum for  the  incurable  insane.  16. 
416:  law  lib.  18,  416-17;  Peoria  co. 
norm,  sch,  443:  pub.  lib.   14.  237-40. 

283,  662:  ext.  &  int.  719;  plans,  720- 
22:  publications.  762-63:  V.  M.  C.  A. 
19,  errata  417 

Peoria  co.  pub.  libs,  8;  sch.  libs.  29.  476 
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Perry  co.  pub.  libs,  8;  sch.  libs,  29,  477 

Peru,  German  lib.  assn.  283;  St  Bode 
col.  21,  417;  township  high  sch.  32: 
Turnverein.  443 

Philanthropic  libraries  15-16.  375-4,^3: 
sec  also  names  of  cities  where  lo- 
cated 

Photometer,    at    Harvard.    323;    at    llli 
nois,  32S-26 

Physio-medical   col.    Cincinnati   &   Chi- 
cago, 505 
•8) 


Piatt  CO.  pub.  libs,  8;  sch.  libs,  29,  477 
Pike  CO.  pub.  libs,  8 ;  sch.  libs,  29,  4^7--]% 
Pine  Creek  grammar  sch.    Mount  Mor 
ris,  411,  443 

Pittsfield,  high  sch.  33 ;  pub.  lib.  14,  240, 

283;  Southwest  sem.  443 
Plainfield,  col.  412,  443;  high   sch.  33; 

Northwestern  col.  443 
Piano,   high   sch.   ZZ\  pub.   lib.    14,   241. 

662 ;  e.xt.  &  plan,  ^2^^ 
Pleasant  Hill  lib.     Aledo,  279 
Pleasant    Prairie   col.    German    Valley, 

441 

Pleasant  View  Luther  col.    Ottawa,  416 

Plymouth  libraries,  Chicago,  72,  609 

Polo,  Buffalo  free  pub.  lib.  14,  241-42, 
283,  662:  ext.  &  plan,  724;  publica- 
tions, 763;  high.  sch.  zz\  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  443 

Pontiac,  111.  state  reformatory  16,  185- 
86,  443;  publications,  763;  pub.  lib. 
14,  242-43;  (^2\  publications,  763 
township  high  sch.  ZZ 

Poole,  William  Frederick,  82-84;  Poole 
classification,  532-33 

Pope  CO.  pub.  libs,  8 ;  sch.  libs,  29.  478 

Port  Byron,  acad.  23 

Post  mem'l  lib.     Godfrey,  23 

Postal  telegraph  lib.  assn,  Chicago,  608- 

Prairie  col.   Galesburg,  392,  441 
Prairie  du  Rocher.  lib.  &  lit.  assn,  283 
Precise  method  of  roasting  beef,  by  E. 
C.  Sprague,  &  H.  S.  Grindley,  287- 
321 
Presbyterian  hospital,  Chicago,  609 
Presbyterian  theol.  sem.  of  the  North- 
west, Chicago,  584,  633 
Princeton,  Matson  lib.   14,  243-44,  662; 

township  high  sch.  2iZ 
Prison  libraries,  15-16,  375-436;  see  also 

names   of  cities   where   located 
Private  school   libraries,  22-24,    (alpha- 
betic list.) 
Public  libraries,  4-15,  143-284;  adminis- 
tration,   lo-ii;    annual    report      re- 
quired, II,  41,  57,  62,  65-66;  first  es- 
tab.   4;   gifts   41,   61,   72;    in   public 
parks,  47,  48;  incorporation,  47;  in- 
juries. 41 ;  law,  37-47 ;  map  of  in  111. 
frontispiece:  over  20,000  vols,  9-10; 
salaries,   10;   statistics     by     county, 
6-9;  statistics  by  towns,  12-14;  work 
with  children,  10- 11 
Public  school   library  law,  24,  26 
Public   school    apparatus,   annual     pay- 
ments, 26;  value,  27 


Public  school  libraries,  24-35,  447-^0; 
annual  payments  for  books,  26;  val- 
ue  27 

Publications  of  111.  libraries,  751-65 
Pulaski    CO.    pub.   lib.   8;    scH.    libs,    29, 

478-79 
Pullman  pub.  lib.    Chicago,  12,  610 
Pupils   reading  circle,   see     111.     pupils 
reading  circle 

Putnam  co.  pub.  lib.  8;  sch.  libs,  29,  479 

Quincy,  Chaddock  boys  sch.  443;  fem. 
sem.  444;  free  pub.  lib.  14,  244-47, 
283,  444,  662 ;  ext.  &  plan,  725 ;  pub- 
lications, 763;  Friends  in  Council, 
444;  high  sch.  33;  hist.  soc.  246^ 
111.  soldiers  &  sailors  home.  16,  418: 
med.  lib.  assn,  246,  444;  St  Fran- 
cis Sol  anus  col.  21,  418;  St  Fran- 
cis Solanus  monastery,  19,  418;  St 
Mary's  inst.  444,  turnverein,  444 

Quine  lib.  Chicago,  18,  576 

Randolph  co.  pub.  libs,  8;  sch.  libs,  29, 
479-80 

Ransom  lib.  Altona,  12,  144 

Rantoul,  high  sch.  33;  lit.  soc.  283 

Ravenswood,  Chicago  Hist.  soc.  633; 
publications,  757;  Y.    M.  C.  A.  633 

Reddick's  pub.  lib.  Ottawa.  14;  233,  662; 
ext.  716;  publications,  762 

Reid  lib.  sec  Arthur  Somerville  Reid 
lib.    Lake  Forest 

Renault,  lib.  &  lit.  assn,  283 

Rhoades  MemM  lib.  see  Joshua  Rhoads 
Mem'l  lib.    Jacksonville 

Richland  co.  pub.  libs,  8;  sch.  libs,  29, 
480 

Richview,  Washington  sem.  444 

River  Forest,  inst.  23;  pub.  lib.  14,  247- 

Riverside,  high  sch.  33:  People's  lib. 
assn,  283;  Seckel  lib.  419 

Roasting  beef,  see  Beef 

Robin's  nest.  Jubilee  col.  errata  444,  615 

Rochclle,  Flagg  township  lib,  14,  248; 
high  sch.  33 

Rockford,  bus.  col.  444;  col.  21,  419, 
444;  publications,  763;  high  sch. 
33;  pub.  lib.  14,  248-51,  283,  663: 
ext.  726;  plans,  726-27;  int.  728; 
branch  ext.  &  int.  729;  publications, 
763;  Young  men's  assn  248,  283 

Rock  Island,  arsenal  19,  420;  Augusta 
col.  &  theol.  sem.  21,  419-20;  publi- 
cations, 764;  high  sch.  33;  pub.  lib. 
14,  251-53,  283,  663;  ext.  730;  int. 
730-31  *  Visitation  acad.  24,  444 
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Rock  Island  co.  pub.  libs,  9;  sch.  libs, 

29,  480-81 
Rock   River   sem.    Mount   Morris,   411, 

443 
Rock  River  univ.    Dixon,  384,  440 
Rock  Spring  sem.  Upper  Alton,  426,  444 
Rockton,  high  sch.  33;  Talcott  free  lib. 

14,  253,  663;  publications,  764 
Roodhouse,  high  sch.  33;  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

444 

Rosenfield  mem*l  lib.  see  Morris  Rosen- 
field  Mem'l  lib.     Moline 
Roseville,  lib.   assn,  253,  283;   pub.   lib. 

15;  253-54,   283;     663;     ext.     731; 

township  high  sch.  33 
Rugby  sch.  Kenilworth,  23 
Rudolph  indexer  602-03 
Rush  med.  col.  Chicago,  18,  405,  563-64 
Rushville,   high    sch.   33;   lib.   assn,    15, 

255;       publications,       764;     Young 

ladies  sem.  444 
Russell,   later   Rutland   bus.   col.   Joliet, 

442 
Ryerson  lib.  (Chicago  art  institute),  18, 

502-04;  660;  plan  &  int.  677 
Safford,  A.  B.,  mem'l  lib.  bidg.    Cairo, 

I55»  660;  ext.  671 
St  Agatha's  sch.  Springfield,  24 
St  Alban's  acad.   Knoxville,  23 
St  Anne,  high  sch.  33,  283;  ladies  lib. 

15.  255;  Saviour's  col.  444 
St  Ansgarius  sch.  Knoxville,  442 
St  Bede  col.    Peru,  21,  417 

St  Charles,  high  sch.  33;  lib.  assn,  15. 
255  ;  publications,  764 ;  Odd  Fol- 
lows, 444 ;  pub.  lib.  664 

St  Clair  co.  pul).  libs.  9;  sch.  libs,  29. 
481 ;  teachers  assn,  Belleville,   149 

St  Francis  acad.  Joliet,  23 

St  Francis  sch.  for  boys  Cliicago,  23 

St  Francis  Solanus  col.  Quincy,  21, 
418;   monastery,  Quincy,   19,  41S 

St  l*>ancis  Xavier's  acad.  Chicago,  23 ; 
feni.  acad.  Chicago.  23 ;  lib.  Chi- 
cago, 633 

St  Ignatius  col.  Chicago,  21,  610 

St  John's  Kngl.  Luth.  sch.  Sterling,  23 

St  Joseph's  col.  Tcutopolis,  21,  426; 
Lorretto  acad.  Cairo,  439;  sem. 
Kankakee,  23:  Ursuline  acad. 
Springfield,  24 

St  Mary's  inst.  Quincy.  444;  Lorretto 
acad.  Joliet.  23:  man.  training  sch. 
Fcehanville,  440 ;  sch.  Knoxville, 
23;  training  sch.    Des  Plaines,  439 

St   Patrick's  acad.  Chicago,  23 

St  Peter's  inst.  Helleville.  439 

0 


St  Stanislaus  col.   Chicago,  21,  611 

St  Theresa's  Ursuline  acad.  Decatur, 
23 

St  Viateur's  col.     Bourbonnais,  21,  377 

St  Vincent's  sch.  Lasalle,  442 

St  Xavier's  acad.  Ottawa,  443 

Salem,  Bryan-Bennett  pub.  lib.  14,  255- 
56,  664 ;  high  sch.  33 ;  lib.  assn,  283 ; 
Southern  111.  fem.  col.  444 

Saline  co.  pub.  lib.  9;  sch.  libs,  29,  481- 
82 

Sandwich,  high  sch.  33;  lib.  283 

Sangamon  co.  pub.  libs,  9;  sch.  libs,  29. 
482 

Savanna,  pub.  lib.  14,  256;  publications. 
764;  township  high  sch.  33 

Saviour's  col.  St  Anne,  444 

School  libraries  see  Public  school,  pri- 
vate school,  district  school,  high 
school  libraries;  see  also  college, 
institution,  law,  medical,  normal, 
special  &  theological  libraries 

Schuyler  co.  pub.  libs,  9;  sch.  libs.  29, 
482 

Scott  CO.  pub.  libs,  9;  sch.  libs,  29,  482- 

83 
Scoville  inst.  Oakpark,  14,  229-31 :  plans, 

714;  ext.  715;  publications,  762 
Seckel  lib.    Riverside,  419 
Sharp,   Katharine   L.     Illinois   libraries, 

1-84,  143-284,  375-765 
Shawneetown,   high   sch.   33;   lib.   assn, 

283 

Sheffield,  high  sch.  33;  pub.  lib.  14.  256 
Shelby  co.  pub.  libs,  9;  sch.  libs,  2ii.  483 
Shclbyville,  pub.  lib.  14,  256-57.  Wm  ;  ext. 

&  plan,  732 
Shiiner,     Frances,     acad.     see     Franoi -^ 

Shinier  acad.  Mount  Carroll 
ShurtlefT  col.    Upper  Alton  21.  426-27 
Smith,  A.  ilcrr  &  F  F  pub.  lii).  Lnda  13. 
209-10.  282.  6()2;  ext.   7o<);  publica- 
tions, 760 
Smith,  lii).  Chicago  23,  548 
Smithton,   free  sch.  pub.  lib.   257;   lese 

vercin  19,  421 
Sommcr,    (quoted    on    collembola)    io<). 

120 
Soper  sch.  of  oratory,  Chicago,  633 
Sources  of  information,  4,  746  50 
Southern  col.  inst.  Albion,  23 
Southern  111.  col.  Carbondale.  439 
Southern  111.  col.  I^nfield.  440 
Southern  111.  fem.  col.  Salem,  444 
Southern    111.    norm.    sch.   &   com'l    col . 
Carmi,  439 
SO) 


Southern  111.  penitentiary,  Chester,  i6, 
381-82;  publication,  752 

Southern  III.  state  norm.  univ.  Carbon- 
dale,  22,  378-79,  660;  ext.  671 

Southwest  sem.    Pittsfield,  443 

Special  libraries,  16-19,  375-444 

Sprague,  E.  C.  &  Grindley,  H.  S.  Pre- 
cise method  of  roasting  beef,  2^7- 
321 

Springfield,  Acad,  of  our  Lady  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  24;  Bettie  Stuart 
inst.  24;  bus.  col.  24;  Concordia 
col.  21,  421-22,  444;  free  circ.  lib. 
for  boys,  14,  260;  German  reading 
assn,  283:  high  sch.  33;  111.  geol. 
survey,  444;  111.  state  bd.  of  agric. 
444;  publications,  764;  111.  state  hist, 
lib.  19,  422-24;  publications,  764; 
III.  state  law  lib.  18,  258.  424-25, 
444;  111.  state  lib.  14,  258-59;  publi- 
cations, 764;  111.  state  mus.  of  nat. 
hist.  19,  425;  Knights  of  Columbus. 
19,  425-26,  444;  Lavinia  Beach  free 
r.  r.  14,  259:  L'ncoln  lib.  bldg.  pub. 
lib.  14,  260-61,  283,  663;  ext.  733; 
plans,  734;  publications,  764;  St 
Agatha's  sch.  24 ;  St  Joseph's  Ursu- 
line  acad.  24;  Saints  Peter  &  Paul's 
church,  426;  U.  S.  dist  court.  444 

Spring  valley,  high  sch.  33;  pub.  lib.  14, 
262 

Stark  CO.  pub.  libs,  9;  sch.  libs,  29,  483 

Starrett's,  Mrs.  sch.  for  girls,  Chicago, 
23 

State  historical  lib.  Springfield,  19,  48 
49,  422-24 

State  law  lib.  Springfield,  18,  258,  424- 
25 

State  lib.  Springfield,  14,  48,  258-59 

Stcbbins.  Joel,  Photometric  observa- 
tions of  double  stars.  323-68 

Steel  works  club,  Joliet,  19,  404 

Steinmann  col.  &  inst.     Dixon,  440 

Stephenson  co.  pub.  libs,  9;  sch.  libs,  29, 
483-84 

Sterling,  pub.  lib.  14,  262-63,  283-84,  66^^ ; 
publications,  765;  St  John's  Engl. 
Luth.  sch.  24;  township  high  sch.  ^:i 

Stockton,  high  sch.  ^^\  Lee's  acad.  16, 
444 

Streator,  high  sch.  33;  pub.  lib.  14, 
263,  284,  663 ;  ext.  &  plan.  735 ;  pub- 
lications, 765 

Subscription  libraries.  15;  see  also  Pub- 
lic libraries 

Sugargrove,  high  sch.  33;  norm.  &  in- 
dust.  sch.  444 


Sumner  Ellis  mcm'l  lib.     Chicago,  503 

Supreme  court;  central  div.  Spring- 
field, 49,  425,  444;  northern  div. 
Ottawa,  443 

Sycamore,  Everill  F.  Dutton  pub.  lib. 
bldg.    264;    high   sch.   sz*   P^b.   lib. 
14,   264;   publications,   765;    Water- 
man hall,  24 

Tabard  Inn  lib.  Chicago,  500 

Talcott  free  lib.  Rockton,  14,  253,  663; 
publications,  764 

Taylorville,  high  sch.  33;  pub.  lib.  14, 
265-66,  663:  ext.  &  plan,  736;  pub- 
lications, 765 

Tazewell  co.  pub.  libs,  9;  sch.  libs,  29, 
252 

Teachers  assn,  Illinois  state — Lib.  sec- 
tion, 35,  52,  55.  59.  67.  77f  80-81 

Teachers  reading  circle  see  111.  teachers 
reading  circle 

Tecumseh  lib.  assn,  Chester,  15,  163-64; 
publications,  752 

Temperature  in  roasting  beef,  see  Beef 

Teutopolis,  St  Joseph's  col.  21,  426 

Theodore  Menges  lib.  Chicago,  19,  605 

Theological  libraries  17,  18 

Tiskilwa,  high  sch.  3$)  Pub.  lib.  14,  266 
67,  284;  pub.  r.  r.  267,  284 

Todd  sem.  Woodstock,  24,  436 

Toulon,  acad.  24;  high  sch.  33;  pub.  lib 
14,  267;  publications,  765 

Township  libraries,  41-42,  46-47,  71 

Traveling  librarian,  67-68 

Traveling  libraries,  53-72,  81.  567-68,  609 

Turner,  West  Chicago  high  sch.  33; 
West  Chicago  pub.  lib,  664 

Tuscola,  pub.  lib.  14,  267-68,  663:  ext. 
&  plan,  7S7 ;  publications,  765 ;  Un- 
ion high  sch.  33 

Union  Catholic  lib.  assn.  Chicago,  15, 
612 

Union  col.  of  law,  Chicago.  564,  606,  633 

Union  co.  pub.  libs,  9;  sch.  libs,  29,  484 

United   Pres.  theol.  sem.  of  the  north- 
west. Monmouth,  442 

U.  S.  Army — Dept.  of  the  lakes  (Med. 
lib),  Chicago,   18,  613 

U.  S.  dist.  court.  Springfield  444 

U.  S.  pub.  docs.  75-76 

Univ.  of  Chicago  see  Chicago  univ. 

Univ.  of  Illinois  see  Illinois  univ. 

University  of  the  traveling  lib.  609 

Upper  Alton,  free  pub.  lib.  284;  high 
sch.  33\  ShurtleflF  col.  21,  426-27. 
444;  Western  mil.  acad.  444 

Urbana,  Champaign  co.  teachers  &  pupils 
lib.  427-28;  free  lib.  14,  268-69,    284, 
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664;  publications,  765;  II..  agric.  ex- 
per.  station,  429;  111.  state  lab.  of 
nat.  hist.  19,  428;  III.  state  lib.  sch. 
432-34;  TH-  univ.  21,  428-34,  444,  663, 
ext.  &  views,  738-39;  plans,  740 

Ursuline  acad.  of  the  Holy  familj-,  Al- 
ton, 23 

Vandalia,  high  sch.  33;  lib.  assn,  284 

Vermilion  co.  pub.  libs,  9;  sch.  libs,  29. 
485 

Vermilion  co.  hist,  assn,  Danville,  166- 
^.  439 

Vermilion  Grove,  acad.  24 

Vienna,  high  sch.  33;  pub.  lib.  14,  269. 
664 

Villa  Ridge,  Lyceum  &  lib.  assn,  284 

Virginia,  Cent.  111.  sci.  soc.  444;  high 
sch.  33 

Virginia  lib.  Chicago  18,  584-85,  660; 
ext.  &  int.  683;  publications,  756 

Visitation  acad.  Evanston  23;  Rock  Is- 
land, 24 

Wabash  co.  pub.  libs.  9;  sch.  libs,  29, 
485 

Wahl-Hcnius  inst.  of  fermentology. 
Chicago,  19,  613 

Walker,  George  C.  lib.  Morgan  Park, 
15,  225-26,  549 

Walnut  grove  acad.  Eureka,  385,  440; 
township  lib.  Altona,  144 

Walshville,  farmers  lib.  284 

Warren  co.  pub.  libs,  9:  sch.  libs,  29,  486 

Warren  co.  lib.  Monmouth  15,  :.M9--i4, 
28J.  410-11.  (yC)j,  (y()4:  e.\t.  712:  pub- 
lications, 761.  liijjh  sell.  33 

Warren,  acad.  J4.  j6<;  ;  township  irvv 
pub.  lib.  14,  2fx; :  publication*^,  765: 
lib.  assn,  284 

Warsaw,  free  pub.  lib.  14.  J70 ;  publica- 
tions. 765 ;   lib.  assn,  2.^4 

\Vart])urg  sein.   Mcndota.  442 

Washington  co.  i)ub.  libs,  9;  soli,  libs, 
2(),  486 

Washinjj^ion  scni.    Rich  view,  444 

Washingtonian  home,  Chicago,  633 

Waterloo,  liijjfli  sell.  33;  Monroe  ad- 
vance >oe.  444;  Tnrnverein,  444 

Waterman  ball.  Sycamore,  24 

Watertown.  111.  west,  liosp.  for  the  in- 
sane,  16.  435 

Watseka.  liiRb  ^^cli.  33:  lib.  assii,  284; 
l)nl).  lib.  14,  270  71,  ()()3 ;  ext.  741 

Waukegan,  high  sell.  X^\  pub.  lib.  14. 
271  72,   284,  663;   ext.     741;     plans, 

( 


742;    int.   743;    Young     men's     lib. 
assn,  284 

Wayne  co.  pub.  libs,  9;  sen.  libs,  29. 
486-87 

Welles,  Miriam  U.  &  Folsom.  J.  W. 
Epithelial  degeneration,  regenera- 
tions, &  secretion  in  the  mid-intes- 
tine of  collembola,  101-27. 

Wells,  Fargo  &  co.  Chicago,  613-14 

Wenona,  Bond  lib.  14,  272;  publications, 
765;  high  sch.  34;  pub.  lib.  15,  272 

West  Chicago,  see  Turner 

Western  elect,  co.  Chicago,  614 

Western  111.  state  norm.  sch.  Maconik 
22,  409 

Western  lib.  assn,  76 

Western  mil.  acad.    Upper  Alton,  444 

Western  New  church  union,  Chicago. 
614 

Western  norm.  col.  &  com'l  inst.  Bush- 
ncll,  22,  378 

Western  railway  club,  Chicago,  614; 
publications,  757 

Western  soc.  of  engineers.  Chicago.  19. 
614 

Western  theol.  sem.  Chicago,  18,  615 

Western  union  col.  &  mil.  acad.  Fulton, 
391,  440 

Westfield,  col.  21,  435,  444;  high  sch. 
34 

Wheaton,  Adams  mem'l  lib.  14,  272-73, 
663;  ext.  Si  plan,  744;  publications 
765;  col.  21.  435-.V>.  444:  high  sch. 
34:  Independent  lit.  assn.  284 

White  eo.  pub.  libs,  0;  sch.  libs,  jt),  487 

Whitehall,  high  sch.  34;  pub.  sch.  i(>,  2'^, 
284 

Whiteside  co.  i)ub.  Iil)>.  9;  sch.  libs.  29, 
487 

Will  CO.  pub.  libs,  g:  sell.  lib<.  ji),  487 -88 

Will  CO.  hist.  soc.  Joliet.   i()(> 

Willem,    ((juoted  on  collemlx^la)    107 

Williamson  co.  pub.  libs.  9;  sch.  libs,  *(), 
488 

Wilmette,  lib.  assn.  284;  pub.  lib.  14, 
274-75.  284.  663;  ext.  &  plan.  745 

Winnebago  co.  i)ub.  libs.  9;  sch.  libs.  2*). 
48890 

Wiiinetka.  inst.  444;  New  Trier  town- 
ship lii^h  sch.  34:  pub.  lib.  14.  275: 
jmblications,  ^6$ 

Withers  pub.  lib.  Bloominglon,   12.   150- 
52,  279,  660 
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Woman's  med  sch.  (Earle  lib.)  Chicago,  Wyoming,  Circ.  lib.  284;  high  sch.  34 

18  Yates  City,  high  sch.  34;  sch.  &  pub.  lib. 

Woodford  co.  pub.  libs,  9;  sch.  libs,  29,  14,  276 

490  Zion  col.  Chicago,  633 

Woodstock,  high  sch.  34;  pub.   lib.   14,  Zymotcchnic  inst.  Chicago,  19,  615 
275-76,  284;  Todd  sem.  24,  436 
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